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It hafl been urged that this Periodical, 
considering the character and objects con- 
templated for it, should have the name 
and portrait of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
to introduce it to the notice of the public. 
The Constitution of the Congregational 
Library Association declares, that its ob- 
ject '* shall be to found and perpetuate a 
Library of Books, Pamphlets and Manu- 
scripts, and a collection of Portraits, and 
whatever else shall serve to illustrate Pu- 
ritan history." Strikingly coincident with 
this was the object of the life of Mr. 
Prince — so far as his life may be said to 
have had an object, beyond a faithful at- 
tention to the duties of the pastoral office. 
In his Will, which he made less than a 
month before his death, after having oth- 
erwise disposed of ** all my Books that are 
b Latin, Greek, and in the Oriental 
Languages," he says, ** I have been many 
years collecting a number of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps, Papers in Print, and 
Manuscript, either published in New Eng- 
land, or pertaining to its History and Pub- 
lic Affairs, to whieh collection I have given 
the name of the New England Library." 

He might in truth intimate that much 
of his Hfetime had been devoted to these 
1 



labors— into which an Association of Chris- 
tian scholars has at length entered — for his 
undertaking was carried through a period 
of more than fifly-five years. According 
to his own statement, he began the co^ 
lection ^^ upon his entering Harvard 
College, July 6, 1703;" and his death 
occurred October 22, 1 758. It is evident, 
indeed, that he had done somediing toward 
this favorite purpose of his life before en- 
tering College. Several volumes which 
escaped British vandalism, and which 
have survived the ravages of time, bear 
testimony to this. A book now lying near 
us, the gift of a dear fnend, appears to 
have come into his possession before he 
was ten years old. On the blank pages 
of the treasure, in rough school-boy hand, 
and with striking pen-and-ink illustrations, 
we are required to take notice that this is 
'* Thomas Prince His Book." The date 
also is carefully given, in the same graphic 
style, and the name of the beloved donor 
is piously recorded underneath. His pas- 
sion for collecting books evidently showed 
itself in childhood ; and it is nowise im- 
probable that he already owned a respec- 
table library, as to numbers, when he be- 
came a Freshman at Cambridge. It is 
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worthy of notice that he dates the founda- 
tion of his Library from the very day on 
which he entered College. His contem- 
plated collection of books and papers was 
the object uppermost in his thoughts, as 
he left his boyhood's home for the Uni- 
versity. He went to that seat of Aca- 
demical training, not with such vague 
aspirations as young men generally take 
with them to College, but with a definite 
and cherished plan to execute. On the 
6th of July, 1708, he was admitted as a 
student at Harvard; and he celebrates 
the joyous occasion, not as students some- 
times did in that day, by convivial parties 
and mutual congratulations, but by laying 
the corner-stone of his New England 
Library. 

The eight years which he spent in 
Great Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe, were occupied, to a large extent, 
in making the acquaintance of scholars, 
and securing other facilities for carrying 
on the work he had undertaken. He no 
doubt regarded himself as a pioneer in the 
business of book-coUecting, on this side the 
Atlantic ; and it seems to have been his 
ambition, to gather a Library which should 
do honor to his country's scholarship, and 
which should cause his own name to be' 
remembered with gratitude by all New 
Englanders. The following letter, writ- 
ten a few months after his return to his 
native land, will show what pains he took 
to improve a casual visit, and to interest 
an intelligent merchant in his favorite 
project. As the letter is brief, and prob- 
ably has never been printed hitherto, we 
will give it entire : 

BoTTBRDAX, 25 Karch, 1718. 
Ma. Pbincb : 

Sie:— This comes to wish you much 
Joy of your call to the ministry in Boston. 
I pray God give you good success, and may 
you live to eigoy the fruits of your labor. 
You may well remember you were at my 
house when at Rotterdam. My acquaint- 
ance I own to be but small, but Mr. Loftus 
told me it might not be amiss to write you ; 
that it might lie in your power to recom- 



mend some of your friends who trade this 
way, to consign what effects they send here 
to me. I will do them the utmost juatiee. 
You having been in some of these parts, 
some of your friends may inquire of you to 
recommend them to some friend you know. 
I desire your favor also, if thai you \oant 
amy books, or any other service to be doxie 
here for yourself^ that you would command 
me ; and when any ships come frt>m Boston 
here, will be proud if you do me the honour 
to let me hear of your welfaie. I shall only 
add due respects, and am. 

Sir, your servant to command, 

John Stajttok. 

This letter may have been meant as 
nothing more than a shrewd stroke of 
mercantile sagacity ; but even if it was, it 
shows on which side the writer thought 
best to approach Mr. Prince, in order to 
accomplish his object The allusion to 
books reveals the fact that Mr. Prince had 
made himself known chiefly as the founder 
of a library, in the Old World ; and that 
no more grateful courtesy could be ex- 
tended him than an offer to aid him in his 
cherished scheme. 

It is not possible for us, at the present 
day, to have any just conception of the 
value of the Library collected by Mr. 
Prince. No man in his time surpassed 
him, in fitness for the work he had under- 
taken. The facilities which he possessed ' 
for carrying out his plan, were also very 
great ; and the ever-increasing machinery, 
with reference to this darling object, was 
kept in operation by him for more than 
half a century. In view of these facts, we 
are driven to conclude that his collection 
of books and papers must have been im- 
mense, and of surpassing value, at the 
time of his decease. A feeling of sadness, | 
mingled with indignation, comes over us, 
whenever we look at the few remnants of 
that magnificent Library, garnered partly 
in the Chapel of the Old South Church, 
and a few musty shreds of it stowed away 
in the Rooms of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society I It b like the wreck of 
an Egyptian city. All its costliest and 
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most substantial treasures liaye either 
been destrojed, or barbarously mutilated 
and suffered to fall into decay. Its chief 
ornaments, even the few which escaped 
the auto-de-fes of British rojalism, are in ^ 
sach a condition as to render them nearly 
useless. Books, no doubt, which histo- 
rians and scholars would now prize beyond 
all limits, have been stolen from it, and 
carelessly or wickedly thrown away. Its 
most sacred relics, like the columns of 
Thebes, have been transported, and now 
stand, as objects of attraction, in the li- 
braries of other lands. As one glances 
along through the soiled remnants left 
us, his eye is arrested by such notices 
as this, written on the fly-leaf of a rare 
copy of Captain John Smith's History 
of Vliginia : ^ Cliumed at an auction 
of books and recovered, in 1814, after 
haring been out of the New England 
Library upwards of forty years, as sup- 
posed." Knowing the methodical and 
accurate habits of Mr. Prince, it is proper 
for us to conclude that he left a complete 
manuscript catalogue of his books and 
other literary treasures. But no such 
catalogue has yet been found. It was 
probably destroyed, together with other 
papers and manuscripts, during the occu- 
pation of the Old South Meeting-house by 
the British soldiery. Not even a testi- 
mony to the good nuin*s unwearied labors 
remains. Succeeding generations have 
never known, and never can know, how 
indeiatigably he toiled for their instruc- 
tion. The splendid inheritance was scat- 
tered and wasted while yet in reversion. 
The monument, which was to make the 
patient Christian scholar immortal, and 
vide as the learned world in his &me, 
perished on its way from the quarry. 

How much more fortunate, though per- 
haps far less deserving of the gratitude of 
posterity, are such as the late Thomas 
Dowse ! — who lived in an age when rare 
collections of books, however small and lim- 
ited in their range, are more duly appre- 
ciated; when scholars, and associations 
of literary genUemen, stand ready to take 



any such collection under their charge, 
and to preserve it sacredly in honor of the 
testator; and when the most eloquent 
pens and tongues are employed, to swell 
his praises and perpetuate his fame. 

We shall probably have occasion to 
speak again, of the labors of Mr. Prince 
as a collector of books, in the sketch of 
his life which we propose to give. We 
have seen it intimated, by some writers, 
that he ought to have presented his Li- 
brary to Harvard College ; and, if he had 
done so, that his life-long labor would not 
have been thrown away. But this pre- 
diction would probably not have been ful- 
filled, whatever may have seemed proper 
on the part of Mr. Prince. Had his col- 
lection of books and papers been at Cam- 
bridge, we must suppose that it would 
have been totally destroyed by the fire of 
January 24th, 1764. That sad calamity 
would have been fiir heavier than it actu- 
ally was, had the New England Library 
then met the &te of *' the best library and 
philosophical apparatus in America." ^ It 
will appear, we think, in the coarse of 
what follows, that Mr. Prince had some 
reason for not donating his books to Har- 
vard, even if such a course was ever sug- 
gested to him. 

The materiab for the sketch to which we 
now proceed, are discouragingly meagre ; 
but we shall endeavor to use them, such 
as they are ; pursuing, as fiir as practicable, 
the chronological order. 

Prom the few notices which have been 
preserved, it appears that Thomas Prince 
was the great grandson of Bev. John 
Prince, of East Shefibrd, in Berkshire, 
England. This ancestor, says the subject 
of the present sketch, ** was bom of hon- 
orable parents, educated in the University 
of Oxford, was one of the Puritan miuia- 
ters of the Church of England, who in 
part conformed, and found great fiiends 
to protect him in omitting the more ofien- 
sive ceremonies as long as he lived." Of 
Elder John Prince, son of the cleigyman, 
little is known, except that he came to 

1 QoiDojr'i Birt. Hmt. OoU., Vol. iL, pp. lia^ 118. 
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thu coantrj in 1638, lived for a time in 
Watertown, and finally became an inhab- 
itant of the town of HalL Samael Prince, 
£aq., son of Elder John Prince, was a 
resident of Sandwich, Massachusetts ; and 
in this place his foarth son, Thomas, was 
bom May 15th, 1687. The father was 
twice married. His first wife was Martha 
Barstow, by whom he had five children. 
ffis second wife was Mercy, daughter of 
Hiomas Hinckley, the last governor of 
Plymouth Colony. Thomas was the first 
child by this marriage, and was named, 
probably, in honor of his maternal grand- 
fitther.^ Afterwards were bom nine oth- 
ers ; and therefore we must reckon the 
iabject of this notice as one of a fam- 
ily of fifteen children. Several of these 
died eariy in life ; and one, Nathan, bom 
November 80, 1698, has left a som'bwhat 
sad history in connection with Harvard 
College. 

In the absence of any clear records, 
which might throw light on the early life 
of Thomas Prince, we may perhaps ven- 
ture to reconstract that life, at least some 
portion of it, by a process similar to that 
which in science is termed comparative 
anatomy. The skilful zocilogist is able, 
firvn a single bone or tissue, to make out 
the entire firame of an animal. It is said 
that the single scale of a fish has served 
for sach a work in the hands of the ichthy- 
ologist Why may not the biographer 
also, if he knows the general characteris- 
tics of the person he is describing, seize 
upon some fact in a period otherwise 
blank, and from that fill out the vacancy ? 
He may not reach the exact trath ; bnt it 
should seem, certainly, that he might come 
neJAr to it 

We have at hand a little volnme enti- 
tled, **• The Marrow of Modem Divinity." 
Opposite the title-page of this book, which 
b too much torn to inform us as to the 
date of its publication, occurs the name of 
^ ThMMU Princt." Beneath this name, 
we learn that the owner of the woric was, 
at the time of thus claiming it, about ten 

1 Hlit-Ctan. Beg., ToL v., p. 888. 



years old. And we also leam^ in addition 
to this fact, that the volume was given to 
him *^by his mother J* Tnming over a 
single leaf, it appears further that he 
placed no slight value on the book \ for 
there, in the handwriting of his mature 
life, he carefully repeats the fact that the 
work was a gift from his mother, and that 
it came into his possession when he was a 
mere child. The cost of the>olume, also, 
is carefully noted ; and, glancing along its 
pages, we find many of its most striking 
paragraphs marked with the same pen, 
apparently, which made the original en- 
tries. Now fnxn this tell-tale volume, 
looked at, as it should be, in the light of 
the well-known characteristics of Mr. 
Prince in his manhood, several things 
may be inferred as probable. It warrants 
the inference that those habits of order 
and accuracy, which distinguished him in 
after life, were formed at an early age. 
In recording the price of this little book, 
the name of the giver, and the time when 
it came into his possession, the same 
thoughtfulness was evinced which he dis- 
played as a traveller, and in the manage- 
ment of the most weighty affairs. By the 
kindness of the Rev. Chandler Bobbins, 
D.D., of Boston, who in virtue of his fam- 
ily connections has inherited the manu- 
script Journal of ^r. Prince, we are 
enabled to verify these remarks. In this 
joumal are noted the changes of weather, 
the events of eveiy day experience, the 
smallest business transactions, the dates of 
letters, and to whom they were written, or 
from whom received — ^the whole manifest- 
ing, by its studied accuracy and complete- 
ness, a natural taste for such labor. 
Glancing from the carefully kept diary to 
.the marks in the fugitive book, we trace 
in the latter the first forth-puttings of that 
peculiar style of mind which the former 
displays in its more mature workings. 
The child appears as father to the man. 
It was probably as troe of Mr. Prince in 
boyhood, as in any period of his life, that 
he differed in his tastes from most of those 
around him. He had bnt few asBociates, 
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with the boys of his own i^. It is likelj 
that they regarded him as quite singular 
in his habits ; as one who seemed most 
deeplj interested in those things which 
had no attraction for themaeWes. This 
opinion would correspond with that which 
was often expressed of him during hia 
manhood. His contemporaries, with the 
exception of a very few kindred spirits, 
looked on him as one who devoted hb en- 
ergies chiefly to matters which had no 
interest for other minds. It was sdiking- 
ly true of him, that he walked in a paUi 
by himself. He was enthusiastic in doing 
that which the spirit of the^ times disre- 
garded. The field which was generally 
passed by, he entered, making it his special 
department of labor. It is possible that 
he looked forward to the gratitude of a 
coming age, and in the hope of this was 
compensated for any present loneliness. 

Whoever has read *^ The Marrow of 
Modem Divinity," will be convinced that 
it was no ordinary child, who, at the age 
of ten years, could be interested in such a 
treatise. It is a profound theological 
work, in which the great doctrine of the 
Reformation, Justification by Faith, is pre- 
sented in its most Scriptural a^)ects. The 
passages which he has marked, and in 
which he seems to have delighted the 
most, are those which present Christ as a 
ground of hope and joy for the sinner. 
If there is a thread of religious melancholy 
running through his life, it is not owing to 
any gloomy view which he held of the 
way of salvation. The offer of full justi- 
fication, on the simple condition of faith 
in Christ, has everything in it to encour- 
age the desponding pepitent This fact, 
doubUessly, accounts for its evident pre- 
ciousn^s to Mr. Prince, not only in boy- 
hood but as long as he lived. We know 
the religious peculiarities of his times. It 
is probable that he received a rigid Puri- 
tan training, in the fiunily. His natural 
docility and love of retirement, must have 
given such influences great power over 
hiia. Hencehe would come to haTOTeiy 
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humbling views of hia uswarthinew and . 
guilt before God, and would be driven to 
the doctrine of the mediation of Christ, for 
relief. Though he travelled morei^ per- 
haps, than the New England ministers of 
his day were wont to, and though he was 
largely concerned in public and secular 
affairs, yet his inclination seems ever to 
have been for a secluded, meditative life. 
His thirst for information, his love for 
every species of curious knowledge, die 
exigences of the agei and the widely scat* 
tered fiunily estate which he was charged 
with administering, caused him to do vio- 
lence to his early education and natire 
tastes. It was well for him, no doubt, 
that such calls were allowed to draw him 
away from the pursuits which he instinct- 
ively loved ; for though he often bewails the 
necessity of these uncongenial affairs^ they 
probably counteracted, in some measure, 
his inclination to asceticism and the lifo 
of a recluse. The manuscript volumes 
already alluded to, contain severdL let* 
ters, written by Mn Prince during his 
absence in Europe, in which he com* 
plains bitterly of the worldliness and 
wickedness everywhere encountering him. 
He seems, indeed, to regard it as a crime 
on his own part to be thus circumstanced ; 
and he deeply abhors and abases himself, 
lest he should be guilty for barely behold- 
ing the ungodly conduct of others. These 
letters are to his ^ honored and dear p»* . 
rents;" and they show plainly enough 
that he was still true to the tendencies 
and training of his childhood. 

We are almost certain, in the absence 
of positive testimony, that the religious, 
experience of Mr. Prince began whUe he 
was yet a boy. Nothing less than this caa 
account for his love of such books as he 
evidentiy read at an early age. Possibly . 
there was a little of the morbid element 
in lus piety ; but we cannot be too careftd 
to judge him mildly in this particular. 
Such confessions of guiltiness, such loath- 
ings of one's self on account of sin^ as he 
was wont to express, would perhaps here* 
garded as saToring of affectation aadipi^ 
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itaal pride, at the present day. But in 
his case there is no straining — no attempt 
to make a great display of humility and 
heart-brokenness — ^but all appears to be 
natural and sincere. He was undoubted- 
ly inclined to the mystical form of devel- 
opment, in his piety ; and this may be in- 
ferred not only from the character of his 
early reading, but also from the impres- 
non he made generally on his contem- 
poraries. This does not imply that he 
was at all vague, in the articles of his be- 
lief, but that he inclined to the meditative 
rather than the active duties of the Chris- 
tian life. Piety has rarely shone with a 
more beautiful or sweeter light, than in 
the character of Thomas Prince. He had 
not so much the impetuosity of Peter, as 
the gentleness of John ; he loved t6e closet 
more than the field. But the day is over, 
when men are to be condemned for not 
showing their piety in one form rather 
than another. If they have the substance 
of faith in Christ, that faith has its love- 
liest growth always in the direction of 
their natural tastes. Mr. Prince had 
niore of the Oriental than of the Occi- 
dental element in hb genius. This is 
shown by his studies, and by the pains 
which he took to furnish his Library with 
works illustrating the history and litera- 
ture of the East It is pleasant to us to 
trace these characteristics back almost to 
the beginning of his history ; to find that 
he was prompUy attentive to the grand 
concern of life, and that his piety, even in 
its germination, took the form which suited 
his type of mind. It was legitimate and 
unconstrained. It was not twisted into an 
abnormal shape, but grew up in the 
natural way, partaking of all the peculiar- 
ities of his nature, till it budded and blos- 
somed and bore fruit, afler its kind. Even 
in his childish pursuits at Sandwich, amid 
Mich influences as we might expect in an 
independent and refined Christian home, 
his piety took root and began to grow — a 
piety of which his subsequent devotedness, 
as described by his associates and friends, 
was bat ** the bright consommate flower." 



Filial affection must have been a marked 
trait in the early character of Mr. Prince. 
His peculiar temperament — which was 
ever quiet, shrinking and childlike — the 
commonness and excellency of this virtue 
in the times in which he lived, combine 
with many other things in leading us to 
this conclusion. It certainly is a noticea- 
ble fact, that his mother's name appears 
in a favorite volume of his childhood; that 
it is written with his own unpracticed 
hand, which also states that it was her 
gift ; and more especially noticeable is it, 
as indicating the strength of his filial at- 
tachment, that the same fact is again re- 
corded carefully, after the lapse of many 
years. In a discourse preached to chil- 
dren, soon after his settiement as Pastor 
of the Old South Church, Mr. Prince has 
given us some glimpses of this lovely trait 
in his character. Speaking of the obliga- 
tions to early piety, he says to his youth- 
ful hearers, " God has also been very 
gracious to you in the circumstance, time 
and place of your birth. He has brought 
forth many of you of rich and honorable 
parents: and what is a thousand times 
greater privilege, God has made many of 
you to come of those that are virtuous 
and godly. The most of you are bom in 
His gracious covenant: a distinguishing 

favor To be sure, your early 

devotion to God will be exceedingly de- 
lightful to your religious and solicitous 
parents. It will be their great honor and 
joy; as your neglect of piety will be their 
most sensible disgrace and sorrow.*' In 
such direct and fervid appeals as this, we 
see proof that he was no wayward child ; 
that he prized the blessing of a Christian 
home ; that love for the father and mother 
who watched over his boyhood, was a life- 
long principle with him ; that he gladly- 
paid the homage which is due from chil- 
dren to their greatest earthly bene^tors. 
His reverence for the aged, for the great 
men of past times, and for his ancestors, 
which was so conspicuous a trait in his 
life, had its beginning far back in child- 
hood, when he eo piously recorded his 
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obligations to Ids mother. The letters 
which he wrote during his journey to 
Europe, and which are preserved in his 
diary, breathe the same filial spirit. They 
are addressed to his " honored and dear 
parents ; " and though occupied with pious 
reflections, for the most part, they reveal 
the heart of an affectionate and grateful 

90D. 

Mr. Prince entered Harvard College 
soon after the completion of his sixteenth 
jear — a comparatively advanced age in 
those times. We infer, from this circum- 
stance, that his mind was already fur- 
nished with much useful information, and 
his tastes and habits of thinking somewhat 
matured. It is not probable that he was 
moulded, as much as students are wont to 
he, by his residence at College ; though 
this disadvantage, if it may be esteemed 
such, was attended with the advantage of 
a previous mastery of himself, which en- 
abled him to pursue his studies in an in- 
dependent and successful manner. The 
traditions respecting his ancestors, some 
of whom were distinguished Divines in the 
English Church, and the fact that he was 
the grandson of a governor of Plymouth 
Colony, no doubt had their influence in 
stimulating him to strive for high attain- 
ments in scholarship. We may suppose 
that but few excelled him in the regular 
studies of the course ; and it is also evi- 
dent, from what he says about beginning 
his Library at this time, that his investi- 
gations extended far beyond the ordinary 
routine of College life. He seems to have 
been seized, about this time, with an un- 
conquerable thirst for universal know- 
ledge : which, in such a mind as his, was 
the natural result of attempting to make a 
large collection of books. Few works 
which he put into his Library were un- 
read : many of them were carefully stud- 
ied, and filled with annotations from his 
pen. He began to read Divinity imme- 
diately af^er his graduation, which he 
continued for a little more than a year 
and a half, when he sailed for England. 
It appears to have been mainly aa a Christ 



tian student, seeking to enlarge and peiv 
feet his scholarly acquirements, that he 
made this \'isit to the Old World. Dr. 
Wisner, in his History of the Old South 
Church, says that Mr. Prince " travelled, 
visiting different countries, 'not as an 
idle spectator, but as a diligent observer 
of men and things, which appeared from 
the knowledge and experience he had 
gained in his travels.' ** It is not impossi- 
ble that he had some thought of fitting 
himself for the position of an instructor in 
his Alma Mater. Such a hope would 
imply no unworthy ambition, and would 
well accord with his tastes and training. 
Yet he nowhere drops any intimation of 
this, so far as we have seen ; and if he was 
disappointed in any such scholarly aspira- 
tions, he bore the ill success meekly and 
uncomplainingly. He did not fret, and 
openly declare his sense of unjust treat- 
ment — ^like the impetuous Cotton Mather 
— when he saw men of far less learning 
than himself, elected to vacant chairs in 
the University. 

The embarkation of Mr. Prince for 
Europe took place on the 2dth of March 
1709, "from the Scariet Wharf in Boston, 
on board the Thomas and Elizabeth, of 
450 tuns, 24 guns and 40 men." This 
vessel was one of a *' fleet for Barbadoes, 
consisting of 8 Ships, 2 Brigandnes and 
2 Sloops** ^ — a large enough armament, 
one would suppose, to satisfy the young 
traveller both as to dignity and safety. 
From the following entry, made in his 
Journal April 7, we may learn in what 
estimation Mr. Prince was held on board 
ship, and also what were his views of the 
proper discipline of sailors : " The Cap- 
tain ordered me' to draw up some laws 
for the good government of our ship, 
which are publicly to be read to-morrow." 
The result of this command was the fol- 
lowing code of " laws and orders, to pre- 
vent and punish profaneness and immoral- 
ity, and for the better management of the 
ship : L Whosoever shall curse or swear, 
speak falsely, absent from dinner, woiv 
1 Bobbins lUnaMript,y<0! 
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dup, or deep at it [worship,] shall receive 
three ferrules. II. He that steals, diall 
for the first oflfence sustain the penalty of 
five ferrules on each hand ; but for the 
second he shall have ten lashes. III. For 
fighting the punishment is five ferrules ; 
and he that shall be found most guilty 
•hall have seven. IV. For drunkenness 
tiie first time six ferrules ; the next, he 
shall wear die collar at the commander^s 
pleasure. V. He that shall sleep on 
deck, in his watch, shall sustain the pen- 
alty of three ferrules ; but if in his han^ 
mock, of four. VI. For cheating the 
g^ass, affirming the pump sucks when it 
does not, or leaving it before it does, three 
ferrules. YII. If any shall be found to 
have neglected information, for four hours, 
of the breach of the forementioQed laws, 
he shall have two ferrules." * The word 
*' ferrule'' is not defined in our modem 
dictionaries, in any such sense as Mr. 
Prince evidently uses it here. It was 
probably an instrument of punishment 
with which his experience as a school-boy 
had made him familiar. Neither does he 
inform us as to its size and shape, nor as 
to the amount of force with which it was 
to be applied, — matters of some impor- 
tance, we should suppose, to the unlucky 
offenders. 

After a voyage of twenty days, Mr. 
Prince landed at the island of Barba- 
does, — which ^t be records with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to God. Here he 
remained nearly five months, making a 
multitude of curious observations, quite 
as noteworthy as many which figure in 
more modem books of travel, though 
hardly arresting the eye as it glances 
along his Journal, owing to the brief and 
unpretending style in which they are re- 
corded. We are interested to give a sin- 
gle paragraph, in this connection, which 
has reference to the subject of slavery ; 
and which shows that Mr. Prince was not 
one of those travellers who are content 
wiHt seeing only the sunny side of the 
peculiar institution. June 12, he says: 
1 B4>bbinaM8.,Tol.U. 



"lis computed that in this Island, to no 
more than 8,000 whites, there are no leas 
than four score thousand negroes ; all ab- 
solute slaves, till kind death wrests them 
out of the hands of their tyrannic mas- 
ters. But alas ! the miserables are en- 
tirely restnuned from reflecting on them- 
selves, and on a future state. They knovr 
no interest but theirs that own them ; vrho 
engross all their strength and labor, — and 
their time also, except what the Supreme 
Governor has mercifully reserved to him- 
self. Then [L e. on the Sabbath] they 
are at liberty to enjoy their own thoughts, 
and to regale themselves in the mean 
pleasures of a brutal appetite, and which 
scarce reach any &rdier than a drovrsy 
]oy for the transitory interraption of their 
slavery. Then it is, they endeavor to 
drown or foiget their burdensome cares 
by the most firantic amusements they can 
imagine.*'* There is more in the same 
strain. But this is enough to show what 
English Slavery was a litde more than a 
hundred years ago ; and could Mr. Prince 
return to the earth, and travel over some 
Southem plantations, it is probable that 
his impressions of American Slavery 
would be equally gloomy and revolting. 
On the 4th (^ September, Mr. Prince 
left Barbadoes, and continued his voyage, 
still on board the " Thomas and Eliza- 
beth," to London. The records in his 
Joumal show that this voyage afforded 
him great satisfaction ; that his days were 
spent in an unusually pleasant and happy 
manner. Every paragraph reveals the 
student, and the lover of new and curi- 
ous information. He reached his destina- 
tion after a voyage of a little more than 
two months. His arrival shall be describ- 
ed in his own language. " I took wherry 
[firom Deptford] to London. Passed by 
multitudes of shipping ; and in an hour 
landed at St James' Stairs, in Wapping ; 
where I lodged. But could not persuade 
the civil people who entertained me, that 
I was bom and educated in New England ; 
they apprehended it necessary that at 
a EoM»iailia.*ToLil. 
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Imi* I liad been befon in Lmidoii, and 
ibej wondered as much at my oarriage 
and deportment, as at the fulneM and ao* 
cnrac J of my language. And tfans, per 
varioM cofiM, per tot duerimma rerumy Fre 
eieaped the yarioos chaneea and perili of 
the iea, am anived at the happy port, 
and have the yoyfvl satii&otion to tee my* 
Bbtt in the greatest and most flourishing 
city of the uniyerae. Dbo tbh opt: 
max: obatijc."^ Here we see the 
sensitiye stadent, anxious lest some de- 
fect in his speech or manner might be- 
tray his proyincial education, and exult* 
ing in the fact that he had so far tri- 
umphed over the difficulties of the scholar 
in a new country, as to pass for a gentle- 
man bom and educated in England. His 
first sight o£ London was the fulfihnent, 
no donbt, of the proudest dream of his 
childhood. We are drawn to the suscep- 
tible nature which could show such enthu- 
siasm, and abandonment of itself to joy, 
in soch a moment ; and as we read the 
fervid exclamations, which escape his free 
pen, we are sure that he had a large, ten- 
der and patriotic heart 

Mr. Prince remained in London and iti 
vicinity four months, — ^fitxn the 18th of 
November, to the 17th of March. This 
time was spent, as we might expect it to 
be by a young and enthusiastic traveller, 
in a city which had been the boast of his 
aneestors. His knowledge of distinguish- 
ed schcdarB and divines, of famous struc- 
tures, localities and relics of the past grew 
rapidly, as his Journal shows. During 
one of these four months he was ill ** of 
small pox f fitxn which, however, it does 
not appear that he sufl^ared any perma- 
nent injury, but on the contrary received 
much benefit : for he writes, on recover- 
ing, **I find my spiribi more vigorous 
.... than ever; .... my senses clear* 
er, my blood warmer; and in fine, the 
whole ccmpageM of nervous fibres with 
their fluids, exercise a greater force and 
a more eqoal modon." After this new 
item of science, which he had eompelled 
1 BoMkliisll8L¥ol.iL 



even sieknesi to yield him, he failed 1 
London fiir Ae Madeira Islands, 17fh of 
March, 1710. The ship stopped but two 
days at these islands, when the voyage was 
continued to Baibadoes; and after re-i 
BMuning here somewhat more than two 
months, Mr. Prince retained to €irea* 
Britain in the same vesMl which had origu 
inallybvought him from New-England. 
Certain expressions in his letters, written 
during this second visit to Barfaadoes, 
indicate that his circumstances were by 
no means agreeable. His unifenn and 
outspoken piety seems to have got him 
many enemies, on that island of slaves 
and slave-driveri. He sends word to his 
father and mother, to remember him ^ at 
the throne of Grsee ; that I may with an 
equal and oonrageous spirit, bear up un- 
der, and triumph over, the disheartening 
evils which attend me ; and thereby may 
be happily accomplished for some pecul- 
iar service to God and the worid." * In a 
letter to a friend in Boston, written just 
before his departure for England, he 
speaks more particularly of the character 
of the people in Barbadoes : " Such is 
the despotic and absolute reign of de- 
bauchery, — so imperious its dictates, so 
strong its supports, so incontrollable ill 
power, 80 numerous its assertors and de- 
fenders, — that a man has need of the 
powerfiil assistance of Heaven, super* 
added unto his own most earnest endeav- 
ors, to enable him to resist the raging and 
impetuous torrent, much more to get head 
and advance against it What a perplex- 
ing thing may you imagine it to be, that 
I am obliged to hear so much horrible 
pro&neness, and to see so many brutish 
imnooralities, and yet not in a capacity 
so much as to rebuke them. .... But 
how dangerous, at the same time, are my 
own circumstances 1 .... I would fun 
convince them that the practice of relig- 
ion is so far firom being inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the true pleasures of 
life, that it rather refines them, and makes 
them more relishing. But while I am en- 
BEoMlBS]fa.,ToLIIL 
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deftToring to confirm it b j my own exam- 
ple, I am in danger of extending mj com- 
pliances beyond the inviolable bounds of 
Cbristianity. By this means, when T 
reach forth my aims to receive them, 
they draw me within the circle and pow- 
er of their vortex, and whirl me into the 
■ame inextricable misery."^ Fearing 
saoh a result as this, it is probable that 
tilie persecuted young preacher made but 
Ibw advances to his wicked associates; 
and his remark is well worthy the thought- 
ful notice of those who attempt to help on 
Christianity by coquetting with social 
evils, or who think to overcome an estab- 
lished and gigantic wrong by making con- 
eenions to it 

On the 8th of October, we find Mr. 
Prince in London again, making entries 
in his Journal respecting the political 
troubles of the country, and strongly con- 
demning the measures of the Tories. 
His sympathies were evidently with the 
more liberal party ; and, in all the ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of America, he 
seems to have manifested a hearty love 
for the land of his nativity. A prediction 
respecting the ultimate independence of 
this country, which was made by him du- 
ing his stay in England, is worthy of men- 
tion here. It may be found in a post- 
script to an unpublished letter, in the Old 
South collection at the rooms of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society. The letter 
was written in 1 730, by Rev. John Mead- 
ows of England, and addressed to Mr. 
Prince at Boston. The postscript is in 
Latin; we know not for what reason, 
unless the writer feared that his remind- 
ing Mr. Prince of a remark unfisivorable 
to the mother country might get abroad, 
and be construed as treasonable, should 
he venture it in the common language. 
Alluding to the strifes in Parliament re- 
specting the Colonial policy, and also to 
the troubles between the Assemblies and 
Governors in New-England, this corres- 
pondent says : "« From the beginning of 
the fivrementioned strife, I have not once 
i BdMaMllS,Vol.iiL 



reflected on what you, dear brother, 
while you were living in England, in firee 
conversation (if I rightly remember) de- 
clared to me ; namely, that in about an 
hundred yeant the NeuhEngland people 
toould be powerful enough to withdraw 
from the realm of Old England, and ad- 
vance to the dignify of a free and inde- 
pendent nation." This prophecy cannot 
be regarded as merely a lucky guess on 
the part of Mr. Prince. It was the result 
of carefiil observations, both at home and 
in Great Britain ; and it shows that he 
was wont to generalise his stores of infor- 
mation, — that he not only possessed a 
vast magazine of facts in his memory, but 
also had a statesmanlike and for-eeeing in- 
tellect If he had lived a few years 
longer, he would have seen his prediction 
ful6lled in a little more than half the 
time he had allowed for it 

It is uncertain how long Mr. Prince re- 
mained in London, upon this second visit 
His Journal continues for neariy a month, 
with accounts of sightseeing, lectures at 
Gresbam College, and other characteristic 
notices, till suddenly we lose sight of him 
for a period of more than six years. Phis 
time was probably spent for the most 
part in the parish of Coombs, Suffolk 
county ; where he ministered with much 
acceptance to a congregation of Dis- 
senters, and where he was urged to settle 
permanently. But his strong attachment 
to New England overbore all reasons for re- 
maining in the Mother Country. The ob- 
ject of his travels had been accomplished; 
and, with his mind thorooghly disciplined 
and furnished, he set his face resolutely 
towards the home of his childhood. Nor 
were the people of Coombs, some of them 
at least, less firmly resolved still to be his 
parishioners. Not being able to retain 
him in their native country, they accom- 
panied him. There were three families 
of these, consbting in all of twenty-seven 
persons; and one of the number was 
Deborah Denny, who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. Prince. 

One event, which took place during 
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diis homemund Tojrage, is worthy of spe- 
cial notice : it lets os into what was prob- 
ably ooe great secret of the success of 
Mr. Prince as a pastor. On the 9th of 
June, 1717, nearly a month after leaving 
England, he writes as follows: *< Little 
Betty was veij ill and restless all last 
night, in the mom grew still worse and 
fainter, till about half an hour afier 
eleven she died. She was the second 
daughter of Mr. James and Mary South- 
gate, late of Coombs, and now bound to 
New*£ngland. She was bom Monday, 
August 1,1709; was a very serious, 
thoughtful, sensible chUd, religiously dis- 
posed, was unusually inquisitive of divine 
things, and would ask a great many sur- 
prising questions. She was humble, silent, 
modest, and remarkably quiet, patient, 
spiritual and resigned in the time of her 
illness. As she drew near her end she 
abounded in sweet, charming, sensible, 
and religious talk, which flowed from her 
with a wonderful fiicility, quickness of 
thought, and a sedate and savory spirit" ^ 
A few pages onward he speaks of her 
burial at sea, and gives the text of the 
funeral sermon he preached for her. 
Here we see the ardent impulses of the 
student gradually gathering themselves 
into a single channeL His six years of 
labor at Coombs have taught him to love 
the calling of a Christian pastor, lliere 
18 a surprising change in the character of 
hisJonmaL The thirst for universal 
knowledge is toned down by a feeling of 
love for souls. His heart has wound itself 
around the people to whom he has been 
ministering. Even the litde children are 
dear to him. His native simplicity, his 
frankness and guilelessness, which often ex- 
posed him to the scoffs of rude men, have 
at length found beautiful expression. He 
is just the man to soothe tiie troubles of 
others by letting them see his own. He 
prizes, and gives himself up to a tender 
and responsive heart No excellence, no 
trial, no grief of his humblest parishion- 
ers escapes him. He is the watcher at 

1 Bobbins MB., ToL HI. 



the sick-bed ; he notes the progress of the 
disease ; he embalms the virtues for which 
the little one was remarkable. We be> 
hold here the beginning of Mr. Prince's 
career as a minister; of that prompt sym- 
pathy with the sorrowing, in which he 
never failed; of those gentle ministri^ 
tions, for which his nature so admirably 
fitted him; of those many funeral seiv 
mons, in which he so poured out his love 
for the departed ; of that strong affection, 
which bound him as with a ten-fold cord 
to his flock ; of that substantial success, 
which followed him throughout his long 
pastorate in Boston. It is not ofUn that 
a minister has been so thoroughly furnish- 
ed for his work. He was returning from 
the Old World full of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ It is no wonder that 
several churches in his native land, antio- 
ipating hb arrival, were *^ seeking to him 
as a precious gift of our ascended Sav- 
iour."* 
July 21, 1717, Mr. Prince writes: 
*<I landed at Castle-Island [in Boston 
harbor] at 9 in the morning ; Idbr. Stanton 
the Chaplain received me at the shore, and 
the Captain at the foot of the stairs, with 
a great deal of respect ; though they had 
only heard of me, and had never seen me. 
. . . About 12 there came two young gentle- 
men in a boat from Boston, to enquire after 
me, and to let me know that my dear parents 
were alive, [and] had been a long time wait- 
ing for me at Boston. . . . After a very civil 
entertaiimient, about Ij, the Captain sent 
his pinnace to carry me up. I landed at 
the long wharf, about ^ of an hour after 
the meetings began : and by that means I 
escaped the crowds of people that came 
down at noon-time to see me. For they 
tell me, there were about 600 came down 
on the whaif^ inquiring after me. But 
now the streets being dear, I silently went 
up to the old South-meeting; and none 
there knew me but Mr. Sewall then in the 
pulpit, Mr. Severs praying and preaching 
at that time with them. Nee me Deue 
aequore mersU. Deo teb optimo maximo 

SOLI INNUMBBJB AC PBBPBTUA LAVDBS.'** 

1 Wliocr's Ulst. Old 8oath Ohuroh, p. 32. 
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Thm wumb modiUbf wldch otosad tlM 
6<i g < ttiy ezpeeted preacher to sToid Ae 
ovotrds-At the wfaur^ was evinced at the 
dbee of the religioas service; when he 
laade haste into the porch, on parpoee to 
avoid Mr. Sewall's taking notice of [him] 
in publie.^ How lifitte did the meek- 
hearted Chnfltian scholar think, in that 
iaterestiag honr, that he had reached the 
seeoto of his life4ong labors, and the sa- 
cred spot of gitrand with whnh his aaose 
and virtues would ever after be asso- 
ciated 1 Was it the hope of hearing his 
cdloge classmate, Mr. Sewall, preach; 
was it the fact that the wishes of the Old 
86ath people respecting him had come to 
his knowledge ; or was it the good hand 
of God, foretokening his purpose to bleai 
a beloved Church, which guided the foot- 
steps of that still and thoc^tful worship- 

On the 25th of August, 1717, more 
than a month after his arrival in this 
country, Mr. Prince preached, for the 
int time, in Old South Meeting-house. 
<* September 29th, he was requested to 
supply the pulpit half the time for two 
months, and complied. December 20th, 
the Church gave him a call ; which he 
accepted February 9th, and was ordained 
October 1, 1718."* In this connection, 
with his ftiend Sewall for an associate, he 
labored forty years — till he went from his 
work to his reward. Dr. Wisner, speak- 
ing of the co-pastorate of these two men, 
says, it furnished " an example of mutual 
affection and union of purpose and pur- 
nit, for which the annals of collegiate 
charges will be searched for a parallel, I 
fhar, almost^ in vain.*^ One cause of this 
unfaltering brotherly love, was, no doubt, 
the custom of the pastors to meet often 
fbr seasons of prayer. This is the source 
to which Dr. Wisner traces their life-long 
harmony and affection. But were there 
not other causes, some of them lying back 
of this ? Though Dr.< Sewall had been 

1 Bobbins M8., Vol. HI. 

a Dr. Wtoner'f COM. Old Soolh Ohonh. 8 Ibid. 

* Mr. 8«w«U WM BiMto Bootar of fliri&llj, by tiM 



pMtor of the Old 8o«di Chvnii mote 
than fiv« years, when Mr. Prince was aet- 
tied, yet in age Mr. Prince was his eenior 
by a year and three months. Yet so 
unassuming, and so vnambitions, was the 
great New-England Annalist, that in his 
sermons we find him alluding to hii col- 
league as **your Bev. senior pastor.*** 
The difference in age was so small, how- 
ever, that the two pastors could not well 
help agreeii^, in their plans for tiie over- 
sight of the Church. The prosperity of 
the parish was an object to be sought 
equally by both, since it could not reflect 
at all on the past conrse of either. They 
had, moreover, been ** intimate*' friends ; 
and the &ct that they were classmatea in 
college must have had its fttvorable influ- 
ence. Besides, they were treated by 
their people in a strictly impartial man- 
ner, which left no occasion fbr a sense of 
injustice on either nde. They did not, 
like some parishes, cut down the salary of 
the ^'senior'* pastor; nor did they com- 
pel the new associate, — ^by whom a full 
share of the joint labor was no doubt per- 
formed, — ^to take a smaller sum than his 
colleague. On the 2d of October, 1719, 
the day after the first anniversary of Mr. 
Prince's ordination, and a few weeks be- 
fore his marriage, — ^the Old Sooth Church 
passed the foUowing votes: "Voted — 
That three pounds, five shillings per 
week be allowed, and by the deacons paid, 
to Mr. Joseph Sewall, our Reverend Paa- 
tor. Voted — That three pounds five shil- 
lings per week, be allowed and paid to 
Mr. Thomas Prince, our Reverend Pastor, 
fWnn the time of his marriage ; and that 
he be desired, by the committee afore- 
mentioned, to remove into one of the 
ministerial houses of the Church, as soon 
as may be.** * Such records as this are 
highly honorable to the men who ordered 

them ; and it is not to be wondered at, that 

* 

UnirersiCy of Glafgow, In 1781— an honor which Mr. 
Prince never received, ihoogh the older, and moch 
the more learned man of the two. 

5 Sermon on the death <tf his daughter Deborah 
Prince, et. al. 

6 Old Bonth Beeofdi, Bifetow'f Copy, Vol. L p. 29. 
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inch parton m SewaU and Frincey— -with 
inch a people, — ^toiled together happily 
and hannooioiiBly. And the history of that 
joint pastorate, is a sufficient refiitation of 
the charge, so often preferred in more 
modem days, that sach a relation is in- 
consistent witji a contented mind and 
great public nsefalneas. 

The hoose which was so promptly pro- 
Tided for Mr. Prince, and into which he 
soon moved, stood on the east side of what 
is now Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site the present publishing-house of Messrs. 
licknor & Co. It had formerly been 
the residence of Governor Winthrop, who 
once owned the ** platt*' of ground now 
in poasession of the Old South Society ; 
and Mr. Prince, in the advertisement to 
the Second Part of his Annals, says that 
Winthrop ^* deceased in the very hoose I 
dwell in." The structure was of wood, 
and was taken down by the British to 
senre them for fuel during their occupan- 
cy of the Old South Meeting-house. The 
lady who presided as wife and mother in 
this sumptuous home, was ^ Mrs." Debo- 
rah Denny, who had accompanied the 
young minister on his return from Eng- 
land. The title prefixed to her name 
does not indicate that she had previously 
been married; Mr. Prince was wont to 
mention unmarried ladies in this way, 
after the English fashion of that time. 
His daughter, who was never married, 
and who died near the age of twenty-one, 
is called '* Mrs. Deborah Prince" ii^ his 
funeral sermon for her. Mr. Prince was 
the father of five children. The eldest 
of these was Thomas. He seems to have 
inherited his father*8 love of learning, and 
was graduated at Harvard College. He 
was the editor of the Christian History, 
published during the Great Awakening, 
and in which Mr. Whitfield is so wannly 
defended. But his early promise of use- 
fiilness was not fulfilled ; for he became 
the victim of wasting sickness while still 
a young man, and died in the 27th year 
of his age. The Boston Gazette says, in 
noticing his " lamented" death, that ^ he 



was a youig gentlaman of great peiMta^ 
tion, solid judgmont) and of sober pious 
ooBTenatioii.'' Mr. Prince never had 
another son. Of his four daughters, the 
two eldest died in early womanhood, and 
the youngest in infancy. His only child 
that ever married, was Sarah, the young- 
est but one. She became die wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gill, — ^not, however, till 
after her father^s death; and she died 
childless, the 6th of August, 1771.^ 
Hence the family became extinct thirteen 
years afier the decease of its founder ; 
and the name has been perpetuated only 
through some of the coUateral branches. 
We may say, in this connection, that Mr. 
Prince, near the dose of his life, was the 
owner of several laige tracts of land, 
It is probable that they came into his pos- 
session mainly by inheritance. He left 
land *'in Shepscut, in' the county of 
York," beyond Hartford in Connecticut 
Colony," ** in the county of Hampshire," 
»» in Boston," •* in Plymouth Celony," " in 
Wareham," '* in Leicester, in the county 
of Worcester," '«^in the East and West 
Wing of Rutland." The '' East Wing of 
Rutland" is now a town by itself, bearing 
the name of Princb-ton. Lieutenant 
Governor Gill, who inherited the estate, 
and had his *^ mansion" hero, probably 
caused it to be thus named, in honor of 
his distinguished fiUher-in-law. * 

The public ordination of Mr. Prince, 
as we have already stated, took place Oc- 
tober 1, 1718. The services of the day 
wero described as follows, by Judge Sew- 
all : '* Mr. Wardsworth began with prayer, 
very well, about \ past ten. Mr. Prince 
preached from Heb. 18 : 17. Mr. Sewall 
prayed. Dr. Increase Mather asked if 
any had to object; asked the Churoh 
vote, who wero in the gallery, fironting the 
puliHt; and asked Mr. Prince's accept- 
ance of the call. Dr. Increase Mather, 
Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Wardsworth, Col- 
man, Sewall, lay their hands on his head. 
Dr. Increase Mather prays, gives the 

1 Drake*! Mnnoln, N. 1. HM-Om. B^., pp. 888, 
881 8 PsOes's VMm$ of U s st iB, p. 8881 («.) 
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charge, prays again. Dr. Cottoa Mather 
gives the right hand of fellowship. Dr. 
Increase Mather, when he declared whom 
the Elders and messengers had appointed 
to do it, said it was a good practice. 
Sung Psal. 68, 17-20;^ and Mr. Prince 
gave the blessing."* Of the sezmon, 
preached by the Pastor elect, Dr. Channcy 
says, " no ordinary man could write " it 
It displays a critical acquaintance with 
the original text of the Scriptures, and a 
wide range of study in history, theology, 
and classic literature. The first part of it is 
very much divided, and subdivided ; and 
the several topics are discussed in the 
most comprehensive manner — the whole 
showing that the young Pastor need not 
fear to measure swords with the most 
learned of his associates. Toward the 
close of the discourse, however, he drops 
the more scholastic style, and addresses 
his hearers in that direct and simple 
speech, which was most natural to hioL 
Turning to his future charge, and asso- 
ciating his colleague with himself in 
thought, he says, ** I must draw to a close, 
with humbly desiring these things of yon : 
that you would indulge and nourish in 
you a dear affection for us; that yon 
would account us the compassionate and 
faithful friends of your precious souls, 
and endeavor to cultivate a pectdiar ac' 
quaintance with us ; that you would freely 
repair to us under all your afflictions and 
spiritual troubles ; that you would let us 
know how you benefit and edify by our 
ministry; that you would always give us 
a free and open access to your hearts and 
consciences ; that you would never foiget 
to pour out your earnest prayers every 
day for us.*' We have been obliged to 
abridge this extract, and to forbear quoting 
much more in the same strain — all going 
to show that the speaker thought more of 
men's souls than of any reputation for 
learning, and that the near view of his 
responsibility as a Christian Pastor made 
him eager only to do good. He was never 

1 Bft7 Stele CoUMdon. 
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pedantic, even in his published works; 
though these often exhibit vast erudition ; 
and his spoken discourses seem always to 
have been in that plain, Saxon style, 
which made it easy for a child to catch 
the thought Many illustrations of thia 
might be given, had we the space for 
diem. He ever vgtkA of himself in terms 
of di^Mvagement It would be difficult 
to find, in all his writings, an expression 
which savors of vanity or ambition. In 
this particular he differed vastly from his 
learned fiiends, the Mathers. He even 
doubted his fitness for the pastoral office, 
and says, I ^' should scarcely have engaged 
in it, were it not for the persuasion of oth- 
ers, and the repeated call of Providence 

by so many churches. ' There is 

another consideration,'' he alsosays, **wliich 
affects me with the utmost concern and 
abasement; and that is my succeeding such 
great and illustrious persons as have so con- 
spicuously distinguished and adorned yoor 
Society, and made it the more renowned 
and venerable throughout all the coun- 
try." « We should doubt the sincerity of 
such expressions — ^knowing, as we do, that 
Mr. Prince never had an equal for learn- 
ing in the pastorate of the Old South 
Church — ^were they not in entire harmony 
with the life and style of the man. This 
extreme self-distrust caused Mr. Prince to 
be a very dependent person socially. He 
direw himself on the affection of his peo- 
ple. He did not conceal the longing of 
his heart, for their sympathy and tender 
forbearance. His private trials were 
often unbosomed in the public discourse. 
He folt that all troubles ought to enter 
into the common stock, among those who 
are one in Christ His sermons reveal 
this yearning for the love of his people, in 
many places ; and he was wont to speak 
of their joys and sorrows, as freely as of 
his own. His preaching abounded in 
focts, therefore, and was a kind of journal 
of the experience of the parish, with pious 
reflections. His personal appearance 

• He had Nodved mUi from at IcMttimeehaicli- 
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most have added a pecnliar chann to this 
afiectionate, confiding style of addresi. 
If the painten and engraven have done 
him jasdce, he must have been a very 
handsome man. His large, fttll^eye has 
a woman] J softness, the month is exquis- 
itely sweet and plajfol, all the featnres 
are regular, though manly, and the ele- 
vated open brow reveals his frankness 
and trathftdness of sonU His ordinary 
preaching, though it abounded in horta- 
tory and emotional passages, was nevei^ 
theless well filled inth the milk and meat 
of the Gospel ; and on public occasions, 
as lome of his printed discourses show, he 
could exhibit the depth and range of a 
well-fiimiahed thinker. Some of his 
Thanksgiving sermons show that he was 
an eager student of the facts of nature, as 
they were then understood. His power 
ia the pulpit was not due to any arts of 
the orator ; for he read his discourses from 
a small manuscript volume, which, owing 
to some defect of vision, he held close to 
his face ; and he very rarely made a ges- 
ture, or raised his voice, or allowed his 
eye to wander from the written page. 
Yet that low tone, tremulous in the still 
House of God, revealed the unaffected 
love and earnestness of the holy man, and 
went to the hearts of his hearers, often- 
times, with overwhelming power. 

The childlike and emotional nature of 
Mr. Prince, fitted him to be especially 
happy in the public service of prayer. 
Many traditions have been preserved of 
his remarkable gift; in this particular. 
He prayed like an inspired man — nay, 
fike an inspired child. But we cannot 
enlarge. One instance of immediate 
answer to his petitions is celebrated 
throughout the Christian world.* 

If there were any doubt as to the strict 
Orthodoxy of Mr. Prince, it would be re- 
moved by his letters to Isaac Watts on the 
Deity of Christ The eminent hymnolo- 
gist of London has never been suspected 
of any wide departure fit>m the evangeli- 

1 8m tlM •Dgnv«d Portnifc pr«fl»d. 
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cal standards; yet he does not seem to 
have come ftilly up to the doctrinal views 
of his co-laborer in Boston. **You say," 
writes Mr. Prince, " you cannot yet as- 
sent to this position, that a denial of the 
Deity of Christ is as culpable as that of 
the Father: .... for guilt arises chiefly 
ftt>m the proportion of light ; God the Fath- 
er is known in a hundred instances by na- 
ture and Scripture, which yet say nothing 
of the godhead of the Son. To which I 
might answer— I know not an instance in 
nature, wherein any one of the three 
particular persons, or whatever you call 
them, whether Father, Son or Holy Spirit, 
is discovered to us ; and as fi>r the Scrip- 
tures, I know not that in one instance, 
they discover any one of these subsist- 
ences, without at least one of the othenk"' 
From this point he proceeds to argue very 
learnedly, and as we think conclusively, 
that the Deity of the Father is no more 
clearly revealed than that of the Son, in 
the Inspired Volume. We are sorry that 
we cannot quote more of this ingenious 
and thorough argument But a statement 
of its subject-matter is enough to fix the 
theolc^cal position of Mr. Prince ; since 
it is well understood what general system 
of belief one must logically adopt, if he 
believes in the proper Dirinity of the Re- 
deemer. 

No one was more earnest than Mr. 
Prince in promoting the great revival of « 
1740. Mr. Whitfield received his ftiU 
sympathy and hearty cooperation. And 
when many of the churches in and around 
Boston had become hostile to the move- 
ment, and were charging its ftiends with 
fanaticism, the ^ great Itinerant " found in 
Mr. Prince a warm and able defender. 
When letters of warning came in, from 
prominent Divines, associations of minis- 
ters, and Harvard College even, both the 
Pastors of the Old South Church stood 
their ground firmly; and, with tongue 
and pen, by giving up their pulpit to 
Tennent and Whitfield, and with their 
prayers and brotherly counsel, they helped 
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onwsrd the work. Mr. Prince oontribated 
Butny pages to the ^ ChriftiaD History/' — 
edited by his son, and undertaken at his 
suggestion — defending Whitfield against 
the aspersions of his opponents, calling 
attention to the progress of the revival, 
showing its Christian spirit and blessed 
results. The Church to which he minis- 
tered, shared largely in these fruits ; and 
it was the impulse received at this time, 
probably, which saved that Church from 
going down, half a centuiy later, when so 
many churches around it were falling 
away from their foundations. It yet 
stands, a striking illustradon of the £m^ 
tiiat any Church which would preserve 
its doctrinal purity, and vigor of spiritual 
life, must hail the advent of revivals, and 
joyfully put itself in the way of their in- 
fluence. Could Thomas Prince have re- 
turned to the scenes of his ministry, and 
been, in 1S5S, what he was in 1748, no 
eye sooner than his would have detected 
Uie rismg of the ** little cloud ; " he would 
have been the last man ti^ complain of 
any apparent irregularity ; and his whole 
soul and strength would have been de- 
voted to the great ingathering. 

The building in which the Old South 
Church now worship, is fragrant with 
memories of Mr. Prince. It replaced the 
original structure in 1730, twelve years 
after his settlement The early fathers of 
New England, owing to their dread of 
prelatical fonns, would not have the 
Scriptures read in the public worship of 
God on the Sabbath. This prejudice was 
overcome during the ministry of Mr. 
Prince. April 24, 1787, the Church 
voted, ** that the holy Scriptures be read 
in public after the first prayer, in the 
morning and afternoon : and that it be 
left to the discretion of the pastors, what 
parts of Scripture to be read, and what 
to expound." ^ It was on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1758, only two weeks before his 
death, that his people passed the Mow- 
ing votes : ** 1. That the revisal and im* 
provement of the New England Version 

i ])r.WtaOT*iH]st0]d80Bai0bVMh.p.KS,eB.) 



of the Psalms by our Pastor» the Rev. 
Mr. Prince ; tpgedier with the Hynms an- 
nexed, be used in the Church and Con- 
gregation, as our Psalm-Book. 2. That | 
these Psalms be sung without reading line 
by line, as has been usuaL"' It is pleas- 
ant to meet with these votes of a grateful 
and appreciative flock ; and such records 
show that neither Mr. Prince nor his peo- 
ple were wedded to the past^that their 
piety was of an enterprising and progres- 
sive type ; standing as a worthy example 
to all their successors. 

A more extended notice of Mr. Princess 
labors as a hymnologist, and also sooae 
estimate of his merits as an historian, 
must be postponed for a future Article. 

" The 22d of October, [1768,] will be 
remembered as a remarkable day in the 
history of the Town, and not only of 
Boston, but of New England ; for on that 
day died the Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince, a 
benefactor to his country ; leaving a name 
which will be venerated to the remotest 
ages, if literature shall then be valued ; a 
name which may with pride be emulated 
by the inquirers afWr historical knowl- 
edge, and the admirers of precision and 
accuracy in the paths of history."' That 
22d of October was the Sabbath; the 
day on which his collection of Psalnos 
and Hymns was used, for the first time, by 
his people. The lips of their beloved 
pastor were forever sealed ; but they still 
had his life and spirit embalmed in those 
sacred poems, to be with them, guiding 
them and comforting them. In the 
twinkling of an eye, had he been chang- 
ed ; mortality had blossomed into immox^- 
tality; his own sweetest thoughts awoke 
in music on the tongues of his weeping 
congregation, as he sank into that blessed 
sleep which Christ giveth to His beloved. 
The mystery of the two lives was made 
perfect by his departure, for he still prais- 
ed God in the voices of the living, though 
gone to be a member of the choir of an- 
gels. 

a Old Soath BMordi, Blfdow*! Oop7i ▼ol. I, p. M7. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM ; 
ITS ESSENTIAL FEATURES, AND INHERENT SUPERIORITIES. 

- BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 



It seems appropriate that the first num- 
ber of a new Qnarterly, devoted to the 
interests of Congregationalism, should con- 
tain some statement of its distinguishing 
principles, and some exposition of the 
reasons why those who Ipve, and labor for 
it, beKeve that — both in its nature, and 
natural results — it is better fitted to bless 
men and to glorify Grod, than any other 
form of Church Grovernment ' The fol- 
lowing article is an attempt briefly to in- 
dicate its distinctive peculiarities, and to 
establish its superior intrinsic excellence. 

1. Wfiat are the distinctive features of 
Congregationalism^ as compared ipith those 
ofoth^r Ecclesiastical systems f 

This inquiry has special reference to 
Congregationalism as it enters, as a pre- 
sent fonre, into the religious life of men. 
But a preliminary glance backward is a 
prerequisite to any intelligent answer. 

The Church dates from days described 
in the book of Genesis. But the Christian 
Church had its origin in the teachings and 
labors of Jesus. The Gospels contain no 
record of any prescribed organic plan 
for its life, yet we should miss the entire 
testimony of the New Testament upon the 
subject, if we overlooked three important 
passages in the record of Matthew. 

In the 18th chapter, (yv. 15-17,) Christ 
directs that an offence which cannot be 
privately settled, be told to the Church, 
and *' if he neglect to hear the Church, 
(ixxXrjatq — *the assembled,' the congrega- 
tion of believers,) let him be unto thee as 
an heathen man and a publican ; " thus 
establishing the |)rinciple that, so far as 
internal discipline is concerned, the de- 
cision of any associated local body of be- 
lievers should be final to all under its 
jurisdiction. 

3 



So, in the 20th chapter, (w, 20-28,) 
when the mother of James and John was 
an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for 
some special place of honor in the new 
** kingdom," and the application had dis- 
turbed the other ten, as if the best .places 
in that "kingdom" were in danger of 
being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in 
rebuke and explanation, "called them 
unto him, and said : Te know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you : but 
whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister (didxovog — *one 
dusty from running,' a runner or servant) ; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant (dovlos — * bond- 
slave,' humblest servant); even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister," &c. So, again, in 
the 23d chapter, (vv. 8-11,) Christ in- 
structed his disciples : ** Be not ye called 
Rabbi; for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren. And 
call no man your father (spiritual supe- 
rior) upon the earth; for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
ye called masters, {xadrjyrjxoii — Meaden 
of the conscience*) ; for one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ. But he that is greatest 
(really greatest) among you shall be your 
servant," (pi6LXovog). These passages ne- 
cessarily involve the doctrine of the in- 
herent essential equality in rank of all 
true believers on earth, and require their 
subjection only to God as Father, and to 
Christ as Teacher and Head. And, since 
every organic body must have some gov- 
ernment, these precepts — so far as they 
were left nnmodified to mould the future — 
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appear to haye been intended to control 
all ideas of government which might be 
subsequently proposed for the external 
development of the Christian Church, and 
oblige it, under whatever form, to recog- 
nize this essential equality among its entire 
membership, and provide for a ministry of 
service and not of rule. 

We find no record of any counter 
teaching from our Saviour*s lips. The 
only passage which requires notice, as 
being even seemingly of different charac- 
ter, is that in the 16th of Matthew, (vv. 
18-19,) where Christ, in response to Pe- 
ter's frank and earnest avowal of faith in 
his Messiahship, says : " thou art Peter, 
(^niTQog — Petros) and upon this rock 
(nit(^ — petra) I will build my Church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven : and what- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven." This might, at first glance, look 
like the conferring of some special func- 
tion and honor upon Peter, either as an 
individual, or as the representative of a 
class. Accordingly we find that the 
Bomish Church has, with short logic, rea- 
soned from this passage thus : * Peter was 
the rock on which the Church was built ; 
but a foundation rock must necessarily 
have existence, at least as long as its supei^ 
structure, and the promise must therefore 
bo to Peter in some sense allowing of suc- 
cession, and so of permanence ; but the 
Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter ; therefore this promise of Christ 
is made to the Bishop of Rome, who, 
through all time, is thus constituted the 
earthly head of the Church — having the 
power of (the keys) admitting to, or ex- 
cluding from heaven.' This was not so 
understood, however, by the Apostles, for 
on one occasion (Acts xv: 7-30), the 
counsel of James was followed to the re- 
jection of that of Peter, and Paul once 
(GaL ii : 11) " withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed." Nor did 



the early Christian Fathers so understand 
it.^ We find among them indeed the 
germs of all subsequent criticism upon the 
subject It is obvious that Christ either 
referred to the declaration of faith which 
Peter had just made, and meant to aay — 
'* upon the rock of (his great truths I will 
build my Church;" or that he turned 
suddenly from Peter to himself, and meant 
to say — " upon the rock of myself, as the 
Messiah, I will build my Church ; " or 
that he referred" directly to Peter, and 
meant, in some sense, to say — '* upon you, 
Peter, I will build my Church." The 
latter is unquesdonably the most natural, 
and therefore the most probable sense. 
Nor does it require the adoption of the 
Romish hypothesis — in itself unnatural 
and absurd, and unsupported by any 
shred of other Scripture. We simply 
need to understand here such a slight play 
upon words as is very common in the sa- 
cred ' writers (vide Matt v : 19, xx : 16, 
&c., &c.,) and we get a sound and stix>ng 
and sufficient sense, without any sugges- 
tion of Peter*8 lordship over God's heri- 
tage either for himself, his class, or their 
successors. * Thou art Peter — Syriac, "Ce- 
phas " — (a rock, so named by Christ him- 
self—John i: 42, because of divine in- 
sight into his character) and upon this 
rock (this solid fitness — in essential bold- 
ness and firmness of character — for service 

1 Some few of tbem regarded the irir^a of the 
Chunsh M beiog Peter ; more an the ffttth of Peter ; 
others nndeivtood the reference to be to Chrlat. 
Augustine changed his view fiom the fonuer to the 
latter, as he says, (Retrac. 1 : 21.) Jerome says, 
(Kd. Bened. ii: p. 689,} '* Eeelesia Catholira super 
Petram Christum stabllt radlca fbndaU eat." Am- 
brose says, (in Luc. Iz : 20,) "- Petra est Chruttu : 
etiam discipnlo suo hujus Tocabuli grati^m doq 
oegavit ut ipse sit Petrus, quod de Pelra habeat 
BOlidl tatem constaDtise, fidei finnitatem. " Augustine 
calls Paul ** ipse caput efc piincepa Apoatolorum.'* 
(Bd. Benedie. iii:2Sld.) So Anibruee declares, (De 
8pir. Sane. U : 13,) ** nee Paulus inferior Petro." 
And Theophylact, (Luc. x.) calls aU the Apostles 
ffopi'^urai— head men, leaders of the Church. E?en 
Gregory Vil. (Ilildebrand) admitted the doctrine 
taught last by Augustine, fbr when he deposed 
Henry lY., he sent a crown to Rudolphus with the 
iBBorlptlon, " Pefra (Ohrist) dedit iVtro, Petrus dfat- 
k Bodolpho.**— (Tide Baxonius, Yol. zi. p. TOL) 
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in the difficult work of winning men to 
the Gospel,) I will baild m^ Church; 
thj labors shall become a foundation 
stone on which it shall rise.' This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the fact that 
Peter was the first to preach Christ to 
both Jews (Acts ii: 14,) and Gentiles, 
(Acts X : 84.) Olshausen seems to lean 
toward the idea that Peter*s enunciated 
truth was the rock, yet he says, (Vol. 1, 
p. 550, Kendrick's translation,) ** the faith, 
and his confession of it, must not he re- 
garded as apart from Peter himself per^ 
tonally; it is identified with him — not 
with the old Simon but with the new Pe- 
ter." And as to the power of the keys, it 
is enough to snggest that, so far as the 
natural idea of opening which attaches to 
a key is modified by Biblical use, it gets 
mainly the sense of • power of superintend- 
ence with reference to the. bestowal of 
certain privileges,' ^ and its simple use 
would seem to be to promise to Peter that 
he shall be made the instrument for open- 
ing the door of the Church to the world, 
as he was made after the ascension. And 
if any idea of Testing power over the 
Church in Peter, as an individual, or as 
representing the Aposties, be insisted on 
in connection with this verse, by turning 
over to the 18th chapter (v. 18,) it will 
become clear, that the same power of 
binding and loosing was there conferred — 
and in the same language — upon the 
whole body of the disciples— the entire 
Church, as then existing. So that this 
passage, in no sense, contradicts or mod- 
ifies those teachings of fraternal equality 
among his followers, which Christ had be- 
fore solemnly promulged. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are con- 
cerned, it appears to be settied that as 
Christ was the visible and only head of 
lus Church so long as he remained on 
^rlh, and beside him there was no sape- 

1 TtrtalliMi (<!• >jQDli« wIt. Pijeh. e. 15,) njf, 
aUadlng to Pmi1*b p«rnlwk>D (1 Oor. z : 26,) to eat 
" vkatevw is aoU Id tha aluunblM," " ola?w naMlU 
tiU tndidlft ;'*— Paul hM gl? en to you tlw ksjs of tho 
■Mt-maikot— iDMoiDg tm MtlioiUf to buj and 
Nkwbttmrisioldttet. 



rioiity and no ruling, but all were breth- 
ren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earn- 
ing of honor ; so it was his idea and inten- 
tion in regard to the practical develop- 
ment of the Christian Church through all 
the ages, that he should remain, though 
ascended, its invisible yet still real and 
only head, and that its membership should 
permanentiy stand on the same broad 
platform of essential equality. 

Passing on to the Acts of the Aposties', 
we shall see that they bear the most de- 
cided testimony that this teaching of 
Christ was received, and acted upon, by 
his followers, in the sense which we have 
put upon it The Christian Church of 
the first century — so far as the Acts of the 
Aposties convey its history — was govemedi 
not by Peter, or any other Apostie, as in 
Christ's stead ; nor by all the Aposties, in 
their own right, or by any delegation of 
power from Christ ; but hy itself— by its 
entire membership — debating, deciding, 
doing. 1 

1 The «sienoa of iho OhrlitlMi coomumtfy nttodoa 
this : that no one IndlTidoal should bo tho ehoson, 
preeminent organ of tho Holy Spirit for the gnidanot 
of the whole; bat all wore to ooSperato, eaoh at his 
partleoUr positloo, aad with tho gUti bestowed on 
him, one supplying what might bo wanted bj 
another, for the adranoement of the Christian lift 
and the oomiuon end.— Neander, Yol. 1, p. 181. 

The Jewish and later GathoUo antithesis of oloigy 
and laity has no place in tho apostolio ago. Tho 
minitftera, on the one part, are as sinfal and depend- 
ont on redeeming grace as the members of the oon- 
gregations ; and the nembers, on tho other, share 
equally with the ministers in tho blsssings of tho 
gospel, ei\joy equal freedom of access to the throne 
of grace, and are called to the same direct communion 
with Christ, tho head of the whole body.— SohalT. 
History of the Christian Church, A. D., 1-«U ; p. 
IBl. 

The assembled people, therefore, elected their own 
rulers and teachers, or by their free consent received 
such as wore nominated to tliem. They also, by 
their suffrages, nueoted or confirmed the laws tliat 
were proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; 
they excluded profligate and lapsed brethren, and 
leetoredthem; they decided the oontrovorsies and 
disputes that arose ; they heard and determined the 
causes of prosbyteiB and deacons; in a word, tho 
people did everything that is proper for those in 
whom tho mprtm* power of the community is vested, 
o • Anong all tho aemben of tho Church, of 
wbito w olMi or oondition, than was the nort por- 
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This is made evident by the exai^iiia- 
tion of all those passages which contain a 
record of church action. In the appoint- 
ment of some one in place of Judas, (Acta 
i : 15-26) it appears that an hundred and 
twenty church members were present, and 
Peter, after referring to the fate of the 
apostate, expresses his conviction of the 
necessity that some one who had been 
in and out with them in .attendance on 
Christ's teachings, should (yeviadai) be 
made, or appointed, an oilicial witness, 
with the eleven, of '*his resurrection." 
And they appointed two, {lairfOav dito — 
ihey ' caused or selected to stand forward 
two') and then, being unable or unwilling 
to decide between them, having joined in 
solemn prayer to Christ that he would de- 
cide for them — ^receiving him as still their 
real and only head — they gave forth their 
lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, who 
was thenceforth numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. Modieim even goes so far as 
to translate this phrase (eJoixay xilij^ou; — 
*gave forth their lots'), they cast Hieir 
votes, making the passage teach that the 
suffrage of tiie one hundred and twenty 
was introduced not merely, as it confess- 
edly was, in the selection of the two, but 
in the subsequent election of the one. 
And even Chrysostom (Horn. Ad. Act i. 
p. 26,) says : *' Peter did every thing here 
with the common consent; nothing, by 
his own will and authority. He left the 
judgment to the multitude, to secure their 
respect to the elected, and to free himself 
from every invidious reflection. He did 
not himself appoint the two, it was the 
act of all." Perhaps the real sense of the 
passage may be cleared by considering 
the nature of their subsequent action, 
which it would be natural to assume — in 
the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary — would be in harmony with what 
was then done. 

We find, then, (Acts vi : 1-6) that when 

f«et equality ; which they manlfeited by their love 
fMSts, by the use of the appelladoDS, brethren and 
n«Mr«, and fai other waya.^MurdiOck*s Moaheim, 
YoL 1, pp. 68, 60. 



it became need&l to appoint deacons to 
aid the apostles in " serving tables," the 
twelve assembled *•*' the multitude of the 
disciples," and, having explained the ne- 
cessity, said : ** Brethren, look ye out 
among you {inuini^aada — *• search out') 
seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint {xaxaaxiffiofisy — *6et in place,' 

* cause to stand,' * induct into ofiice,') over 
this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude, {nuvtb^ toD nli/fiov^ — * the 
all of the fulness of people,') and they 
chose (iffiif tti'TO — * selected out ') Ste- 
phen, &c. &c., whom they set before the 
Apostles," — for what purpose appears from 
the record of what was done : " And 
when they [the Apostles] had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them," i. e. by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the 
office to which they had been chosen by 
the free suffrage of all. We find, more- 
over, that the whole membership acted in 
the choice of the messengers, or delegates 
of the Church, as Paul says (2 Cor. viii : 
19), in honor of Titus, that it was not 
only true that his praise was in the gospel 
throughout all the churches, but that he 
had also been ** chosen {x^iqoiovtfitl^ — 

* appointed by vote of the outstretched ^ 
hand,') of the churches to travel " with 
himself. So the whole Church voted in 
the choice of their presbyters or pastors. 
The authorized version indeed says (Acts 
xiv : 23) of Paul and Barnabas : " And 

1 Tbia sense of the Terb is not only etymologically 
exact, but it has the sanction of the usage of the 
olassieal and early Christian writers. Demosthenes 
(D€ Coronay seo. 66 and sec. 9,) uses the verb c^rixci- 
pOTovcTv in the sense of electing by show of a ma- 
jority of bands. (See also Smith's Dic'y Greek and 
Roman Antiq. p. 271, art. Cheirotonia.) So Ignatius 
(Ad PhU. 0. 10,) says : " it wlU become you, as the 
church of Ood, to chooce by hand TOte (xt<por0i'f/Ta() 
some deacon to go there." So (Ad Smym. c. 11,) be 
says : " It will be fitting, and for the honor of Qod, 
that youz church elect (,xc<poro<'j}<rai) some worthy 
delegate." MoreoTer, the Council at Neocaeearea 
(Cone. Keooaes. o. 11,) forbade that a presbyter be 
chosen {jiii x^^pf^^ovucVo)) under thirty years of age. 
The Council of Antioch (Cone. Antioeh, o. 19), and 
the ApoatoUcal Canons (Can. Apoa. e. 1,) use the 
iaatvoEdinthsm 
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when they had ordained them elders in 
even' Church, and prayed, with fasting, 
the J commended them to the Lord," &c., 
making the impression that (he elders, or 
presbyters, or pastors, were put over the 
charvhes by Paul and Barnabas in right 
of their Apostleship, and without any in- 
timaiion even, of consultation with, or con- 
sent from, the churches. But the passage 
literally reads, " now having {xsiqoxov' 
i^ouyxBg) cliosen, hy vole of the outstretched 
hand, elders in every Church," &c. This 
would seem to mean either that Paul and 
Barnabas l^y voting thus, chose elders for 
the churches, or that they simply secured 
and superintended the choice in each 
Church, by vote of the Church, of the ne- 
cessary officers, — which latter sense not 
only fits better the proprieties of the case 
in hand, but corresponds more faithfully 
with the tenor of the general record. ^ 



1 Dr. Alexander, himself a Pretbyterian— whom 
■II BCiideQtt of the New Testoment Greek will reapeet 
u a eooiid eritio— rnys of this tranaa«tlon : " the om 
of this particular expression, which originally signi- 
fied the Tote of an aiisembly, does suf&ce to justify us 
io rapposiog that the method of election waa the 
nrne w that iworded, ( Aeta t1 : 5, 0,) when it la az- 
p;kitly recorded that the people ohoee the sereir, and 
the twelve ordained them."— Alexander on Acts, toI. 
U.p,66. 

Albert Bamea, alao a Pmbyterlan, aays on thlf 
pesisge, " probably all that ia meant by it ia that 
they (Paul and Barnabas) presided in the assembly 
wben the choice was made. It does not mean that 
they appointed them without eonsoltlng the Church, 
but It erideotly SMana that they appointed them in 
the usual way of appointing officers, by the suffrage 
of the people." — Notes on Acts, p. 211. 

Among the older critics we find Matthew TIndal 
njinf (Kightaof the Ohr. Ghh. Asserted, &o. Lond. 
1706), '^ We read only of the Apostles constituting 
elders by the suffrages of the people, which, as it Is 
the genuine signification of the Greek word used, so 
it )i accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, Besa, Dio- 
<ua, and thOM who transl^^ the Swiss, French, 
luiin, Belgiu, and eTe'n English Bibles, till the 
EpiMopal correction, which leaTes out the words 
' by election,) as well as the marginal notes, which 
«i>lrm that the Apostles did not thrust Pastors Into 
the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose 
and pl4ced them there by the Toice of the congrega- 
tion." 

Tyndale's translation (A. D. 1684,) reads, ** And 
when they had ordened them senlours by eleccion in 
every congregaclon," &o. Cranmer's, (A. D. 1589,) 
^ Aad when tiiey liad ordened them elden bj alao- 
don In aiwry oongngMloiiy'' ko, Th9 G«iiafaB» 



Evidently, also, the whole Church acted 
in the discipline of offending members — 
as Christ had commanded (Matt xviii : 
17)— for Paul says (1 Cor. v : 13,) to the 
Church at Corinth of a certain offender, 
'* put away from yourselves that wicked 
person." And afterward, (2 Cor. ii : 6,) 
he says — ^apparently referring to subse- 
quent action of theirs in the same case, 
which had been caused by his advice — 
** sufficient unto such a man is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted (ino tihy 
nkeidi^aiy) of * the many,' i. e. the mass of 
the voting Church. It is also very clear 
that the whole membership was consulted 
in cases of doubt and difficulty. This was 
done in regard to Peter (Acts xi : 1-18,) 
when there was a question whether he 
had done right in preaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, and, after they had heard the 
evidenpe in the case, they (** the Apostles 
and brethren,") *^ held their peace and 
glorified God, saying: then hath God 
also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life." So, in the question whether 
to require Gentile converts to be circum- 
cised or not, we find (Acts xv: 4-31,) 
that Paul and Barnabas '* were received 
of the Church and of the Apostles and 
elders," and stated the case, after which 
** it pleased the Apostles and elders, tvith 
the whole Churchy to send chosen men of 
their own company to Antioch," &c. They 
accordingly chose Judas and Silas — who 
were neither Apostles nor elders, but only 
** chief men among the brethren " — to go 
to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, be- 
ginning: ^*the Apostles and elders and 
brethren^ send greeting," &c. When this 
conmiittee reached Antioch, they called 
not the officers of the Church, merely, 
together, but (t6 nXiidos) the multitude, 
and delivered them the Epistle, '* which 
when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation." Thus the whole book of the 
Acts is veined by like democratic refer- 

(A. J). 1557,) " And when they had ordeined them 
elders by election in eyery Churche," &c. The 
Bhaima, (A. D. 1582,) <* And whan they had ordainad 
to Hum psiMti la •mj OhONli," fca. 
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ence to *' the brethren,** as the court of 
ultimate appeal, and the last residence of 
the power that was in the Church. This 
same chapter goes On to tell us signifi- 
cantly (v. 33.) that after Judas and Silas 
had tarried a space at Antioch, " they 
were let go, in peace, from the brethren, 
unto the Apostles." 

The Apostles were, from the speciality 
of their position, exceptional to all rules, 
yet they were always careful to throw the 
weight of their influence on the side of 
popular rights. They counted themselves 
** less than the least of all saints," and 
their language to the masses of the Church 
was, " ourselves your servants for Jesus' 
sake." They claimed no authority over 
the Church because they were Apostles, 
and taught those chosen of the Church 
whom they inducted into office, that it 
was not their function to be ** lords over 
God*s heritage," but ^* ensamples to the 
flock." They indeed exercised, in the 
beginning, some practical control over the 
infant churches— just as our missionaries 
do among the heathen now — ^but it ap- 
pears to have been pro tempore, and 
ceased so soon as the churches were in 
circumstances to enter upon the normal 
conditions of their life. They addressed 
the membership of the Church as '* breth- 
ren" and ** sisters," and when remonstra- 
ting with them for any irregularity, it was 
still with them as ** brethren." They treat- 
ed the churches ap independent bodies, 
capable of, and responsible for self-gov- 
ernment They reported their doings to 
them, as if amenable to them — (Acts xi : 
1-18, xiv; 26, 27, &c., &c.) In their 
Epistles they addressed the whole body of 
believers, especially when they spoke of 
matters requiring action. Paul's £pistle 
to Philippi, begins: ** Paul and Timo- 
theus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi — with the bishops (pastors) and 
deacons." They recognized the right of 
the churches to send out messengers and 
evangelists. They consulted with the 
churches, and the result of the diicuaBon 



about circumcision was published in the 
name of 'Hhe Apostles and elders and 
brethren." They advised the churches to 
settle their own difficulties, (1 Cor. vi : 
1-8,) never assuming to adjust them be- 
cause they were Apostles. They laid the 
whole matter of electing officers and dis- 
ciplining oflenders upon the churches — 
functions whose very nature involved in 
this action of theirs the most radical and 
convincing testimony that they believed 
the membership of the Church to be, un- 
der Christ, the ultimate ressidence of 
ecclesiastical power. They appear to 
have even devolved the administration of 
the Christian ordinances upon the pastors 
of the individual churches. Paul thanks 
€rod that he personally baptized very 
few. Peter did not, himself, baptize Cor- 
nelius, and his companions, (Acts x : 48.) 

The Apostles, then, filled a peculiar, 
self-limiting and temporary office. They 
had the oversight of the planting of 
churches, and the care of them in their 
first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself 
as burdened — not with the bishopric of 
some particular territory, but with ^ that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of 
all the churches,*' The same appears to 
have been true of his brethren— all, sep- 
arately and together, wherever Christ 
might call, and however Christ might 
guide — laboring ^ for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ" Chrysos- 
tum says, (as cited by Campbell, Lee, p. 
77,) **the Apostles were constituted of 
God first-men (overseers, leaders,) not of 
separate cities and nations, but all were 
entrusted with the world : " {iiaU in6 
deov x^^dOTOPtidivxeg ^n^HTxoloi &qxovx6i 
o\)x Idyij nal n^eig dia<p6Qovg XafiffuyoV' 
resy dJJi& ndyieg xo«yjj t^> otnovftivtiP 
ifimaiBvOiyTeg.) When they died, they 
left the churches to go on in this line of 
democratic life which they evidently felt 
that Christ had prompted, and which 
they had, clearly, labored to promote. 

Placing this by the side of those deduc- 
tions fix>m cor Savioor^s teachings which 
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we have already made, we seem to get 
Teiy clear and sufficient evidence tbat the 
Christian Church, as it went forth from 
the immediate impress of the Saviour and 
his inspired followers, on its Divine mission 
of preaching the Gospel to ever}- creature, 
was essentially democratic, or Congrega- 
tional, in form — recognizing no power of 
ruling above its membership below Christ, 
still its Great Head : its few and simple 
offices being offices of service and not ot 
mastership; and its presiding and con- 
trolling spirit one of fraternity, simplicity 
and universal responsibility. 

As this Church of churches went abroad 
on its holy mission, it would naturally go ^ 
in this spirit, and conform its develop- 
ments everywhere to the pattern to which 
it had been accustomed at Jerusalem. 
Gieseler (Davidson's trans., v. 1, p. 90,) 
says : ^ the new churches out of Palestine 
formed themselves after the pattern of the 
mother Church in Jerusalem ; " and the 
earliest and most trustworthy authorities^ 
which have come down to us confirm his 
words, and indicate that the democratic 
element continued to be characteristic of 
the Church for at least the first two hun- 
dred years. Clement of Rome, writing to 
the Church at Corinth before the close of 
the first century, describes the regulations 
established by the Apostles for the appoint- 
ment of those who were to follow them in 
instructing the people, viz : that it should 
be {avifBvdo»Tiu6iarig ir^g ixxXrfalagndinjg) 
the whole Church approving. Tertullian, 
writing about A. D.. 200, says, (Apol. c. 
39.) that the elders were chosen (/esfimo- 
nio) by the free snflrage of the people. 
Origen (Contr. Cel.) A. D , 240, describes 
the officers of the churches as being 
(iMleyd/ievoi) elected to their office ; and 
in another place (Uom. ad Levit) he 
says that the people ought to be present 
when a priest is ordained, that they may 
better judge who is fit for the office — ** ut 
sciant omnes, et certe sint, quia qui pries- 
tantior est ex omni populo, qui doctior, 
qui sanctior, qui in omni virtute eminen- 
tior — ille eligitur ad sacerdotinm, et hoc 



adstante populo, ne qua postmodum, 
retractatio cuiquam, ne quis scrupulus 
resideret." Cyprian, A. D., 258, (Epis. 
68,) recognizes the same custom, and says 
the people have the power of choosing 
worthy priests, and of rejecting unworthy 
ones; — **Plebs * ♦ habeat potcstatem 
vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel indignos 
recusandi.** It is matter of record that 
there were instances, even to the fourth 
century, in which the mass of the Church, 
of their own accord, and by acclamation, 
made choice of their presbyters or bish- 
ops. Eustatius at Antioch, A. D., 810, 
was thus elected, (Thcodoret Hist. Eccl. 
Lib. i, c. 6) ; so was Ambrose, of Milan, 
even before his baptism. A. D. S 74, (Paulin, 
ViL Ambrose, Kufin. Hist Eccl. Lib. ii, 
ell); so Martin of Toutb, A. D., 875, 
(Sulpic. Sev. Vit. Mar., c. 7,) ; and Chrys- 
ostum, at Constantinople, as late as A. D. 
898, (Socrat. Hist Eccl. Lib. vii, c. 2). 
Up to this date, then, at least in part, the 
people retained their right of electing 
their spiritual guides. It is remarkable 
that a trace of this old Congregationalism, 
to this day, maintains and justifies itself in 
the very ritual of the Papal s^-stem, since 
the Bishop is made to say, while ordaining 
a priest, *' it was not without good reason 
that the fathers had ordained that the ad- 
vice of the people fhovld he taken in the 
election of those persons who were to serve 
at the altar ; to the end that having given 
assent to their ordination they might the 
more readily yield obedience to those who 
were so ordained " — (neque enim frustra 
a patribus institutum, ut de electione 
illorum qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi 
sunt, consulatur etiam populus, &c., &C., 
(Pontif. Rom. De Ordinat. Pres., fol. 88.) 
Siricius, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 885-^98, 
mentions election by the people as need- 
ful to the presbyter ; (Ep. 1, ad Ilimer., 
c. 10,) "presbyterio vel episcopatui, si 
earn cleri ac plelm vocaverit elecdo, non 
immerito societur." 

As the fervor of the piety of the Apos- 
tolic age gradually cooled under the inva- 
sion of ambiticm and woridlineas, prompt- 
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ing the desire for office, and investing 
that office with secular show and power, 
this right of popular suffrage waned into 
little more than a mere empty name, and 
the assemblies became political and tu- 
multuous in their character, to an extent 
which called for rebuke and reform. The 
Council of Laodicea attempted to apply 
a corrective by excluding the rabble (toi^ 
B^J^^s) from part in such election ; and 
in the Latin Church a class of officers 
was constituted, whose duty it was to visit 
vacant dioceses, and seek to harmonize 
conflicting interests. Thus, by the desire 
of ambitious men among the clergy to 
acquire power, favored by the fact that 
their superior culture gave them, of ne- 
cessity, great influence over a compara- 
tively illiterate Church membership, the 
way was prepared for a policy which, 
when fully inaugurated, swept the order 
of tlie Church * clean over* from the simple 
democracy of Jerusalem and Antioch, to 
the antipodal abomination of the Papacy. 
Neighboring churches were consolidated 
into one bishopric, and aggregated bish- 
oprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which 
overcame all popular resistance, and set- 
tled itself securely for centuries at Rome, 
and gave birth there to those monstrous 
and malignant heresies of doctrine, and 
those mournful and miserable immorali- 
ties of life which, raying out gloom upon 
the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of " the dark ages." 

Luther and his immediate co-workers 
in the Reformation were so engrossed by 
the consideration of the religious errors of 
Romanism, and so intent to restore the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, to 
its ancient and scriptural place before the 
people, that they seem, for a time, to have 
overlooked the fact that the organic con- 
stitution of the Church had been c4iangcd 
from its original simplicity quite as much 
as the great doctrines of faith ; with the 
related fact that those very errors of doc- 
trine had come in through the door opened 
for them by those organic modifications. 
Nor can we forget that the first Reform- 



ers were so dependent upon the coopera- 
tion and protection of the secular arm of 
kings, princes and nobles, who would 
have frowned upon any attempt to intro- 
duce radical reform into the outward 
structure of the existing Church, that they 
may readily have felt that if any effort in 
that direction were desirable, the time 
had not yet come when it could be wisely 
attempted. It was only when further ex- 
perience had taught the truly pious that 
a hierarchy with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith could be just as tyrannical 
as a hierarchy without it, and that any 
comfortable and equitable enjoyment of 
the individual right of thought and action 
was beyond hope so long as the modw 
operandi of the Church remained as it 
was ; that the philosophy of the connection 
between the outward form and the in- 
ward life of religion began to be reasoned 
out, and men, reading their Bibles anew 
with this point specially in mind, at length 
made the startling discover}' that the gen- 
uine Church of the New Testament — ^that 
pure and simple democracy which Christ 
gathered about himself, and which the 
Apostles nurtured, and which was be- 
queathed to the future as the instrument 
of its regeneration, no longer had visible 
existence among men. 

This discovery was most fully made hy 
the English Puritans. Attempting to or- 
ganize their own religious life in accord- 
ance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, 
the English hierarchy drave them out 
with violence. They cast about for a 
country where they might reproduce the 
Apostolic model, and make the attempt 
to bring men back to its understanding 
and imitation. Before our fathers landed 
on the rock of Plymouth they were band- 
ed together into a Congregational Church, 
on the principles which have given so 
much of vitality and victory to the Con- 
gregatioipalism of our land. This is its 
great fundamental principle, viz : 

The Bible — interpreted by sanctified 
common sense^ with all wise helps from Aw- 
tory^from nature^ from aU knowledge^ and 
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especially from the revealing Spirit — is the 
only J and sufficient, and authoritative guide 
in all matters of Christian practice, as it is 
in aU matters of Christian faith : so that 
ichat the Bible teaches^— by precept, exam-- 
pie, or legitimate inference — is imperative 
upon aU men, at all times ; tohile nothing 
which it does not so teach, can be impera* 
tive upon any man at any time. 

Out of this fundamental principle, ap- 
plied to the Bible, grow the following 
subordinate principles, yiz :-^ 

Any company of Christian people asso- 
ciated by voluntary compact, for Christ- 
ian work and worship, is a self-complete 
and independent Church of Christ 

Such a Church should, ordinarily, con- 
sist only of those who can conveniently 
worship, and labor with, and watch over, 
each other. 

Every member of every such Church 
has equal essential rights and powers 
with every other niember, and the mem- 
bership together, by vote of the majority, 
(though, so far as possible, there should be 
no minority in Congregationalism,) have 
the right to choose their own officers, dis- 
cipline their own members, and transact 
all other appropriate business, independ- 
ently of any control except that of Christ, 
their Head. 

Though every such Church is thus equal 
in essential rights and powers with every 
other, and independent of all external 
earthly ecclesiastical control, yet, when 
difficulties arise, or especially important 
matters claim decision, it is competent 
and desirable that such churches should, 
in a fraternal manner, advise each other 
^assembling by delegation in Council 
for that purpose — such advice being, how- 
ever, tendered only as one friend coun- 
sels another, subject in all cases to the 
final decision of the party asking for it. 

The officers which Christ has designated 
for his churches are of two kinds, the first, 
indiscriminately called, in the l^ew Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, rulers or pre- 
siders. Elders or Overseers^ — called by us 

1 Th« iket of the equality and identity of Bishopi, 

4 



Pastors ; who preach the word and have 
the general oversight of the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Church; the second. Dea- 
cons, who attend to the relief of the poor, 

and the secular affairs of the organization, 

I 

Presbyters, and Elders, is established by the follow- 
ing Seriptare testimony : 

(1.) The futmet are applied indiscriminately to 
the same persons. Paol ealled together the Elden 
{wpea^vTlpovs-^^ presbyters ',) of the Church of 
Ephesns (Acts xx : 17,) and when they were come to 
Uiletus, he said to them, («. 28,) '< take heed there- 
fore onto yoniselTes, and to all the flock, oyer which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you OTerseers." (iiriTc^ 
jTovs— 'bishops.^) So (Titufi:) he says, He left 
Titus in Cr^e to ** ordain tlders in erery city," and 
then describes the qualities to be sought in them, 
one of which Is (v. 7,) '*a HsKop {inivKovof) must 
be blameless,*' &e. Bo (1 Peter, t : 2. 8,) he exhorts 
the eUers to *■ fised the flock of God, taking the oTer- 
sight {iiri9Koirov¥rci)^* acting th€bi$hopj'')0JtKOum, 
not by constraint," fro. 

(2.) Elders or Presbyters, or Bishops, are to- 
quired to haye the same qualiJUeUions. See 1 Tim. 
Hi : 2-7, and Titus 1 : 9-10, where the same requisi- 
tions, in the same terms, are made of each. 

(8.) The same duties were asdgned to them. See 
Heb. xlil : 7, 17, 1 Thess. t : 12, 1 Tim. t : 17, Acta 
zz : 28, &e., &e. 

This testimony of Seriptnra li eonflrmed by the 
earliest History, dement, writing about A. D., 96, 
says, (Epis. Ad. Cor., seo. 42, p. 67,) ^* the AposUes, 
preaching in oonntries and cities, appointed the first 
fhiits of their labors to be hishopt and deacons, hat- 
ing proTcd them by the Spirit." Polycarp, A. D , 
140, (Bp. e. 5, 6,) gires an account of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for presbyters or elders, and deacons, 
but says nothing about any bishops. Justin (died 
A. D., 166,) specifies two orders of Church oflleers, 
and only two, as ezisting In the Church, vis : pre- 
siding officers, or presbyters, or elders, and deacons, 
(Apol. 1, 0. 67.) Jerome (died A. D., 426,) affirms 
the early idcotity of bishops and eldos— citing Phil. 
1:1, AeUzzt 17, 28, Titus i : 6, 1 Tim. It : 14, and 1 
Peter, r : 1— and distinctly declares that in later yean 
one was elected to preside orer the others, and giTcs 
the reason for It: (quod antem postea unus eleotus 
est qui oeteris prsBponerttur, In snhlsmatis remedlnm 
Actum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens ChristI 
Eeolesiam rumperet.— J?!?, ad Evag., Ed. Sasle, 
1587, torn. 2, p. 829. ) When the name *■ bishop * first 
eame Into eeelesiastleal use, it was stiletly ee a syn- 
onyms tat * presbyter,' or *preslder,' or * pastor,' 
and not at all In its present sense. Eren the Coun- 
cils of Saxdica, and of Laodlca, in the fourth century, 
denounced the custom of ordaining ^ bishops ' la 
smail vUlages, lest it should bring the offioe into oon- 
tempt. The doctrine of the dlTine right of Bishops 
was nerer heard of until less than 800 years ago, 
when Dr. Bancroft preached a sennon (Jan. 12, 
1588,) which broached that doetrina, and oaused a 
great sensation throughout England. (Vide Hither- 
ton, pp. 49, 60 ) 
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and aid the Pastor, generally, in Iiis tcnl, 
as they haye ability and opportunity. 

If we were to compress these fiye prin- 
ciples into their most compact form, we 
might say that the three great practical, 
working ideas of the Congregationalism 6f 
the New Testament are these : 

(1.) That all local churches are asso- 
ciations of belieyers ; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

(2.) That all ecclesiastical power re- 
sides in the individual membership of such 
local churches. 

(S.)> That Christ ordained Jbut two 
grades of Church officers, and they to be 
servants, and not masters of His Church. 

In order to throw out these principles 
into greater distinctness, let us compare 
them — as briefly as possible — ^in their 
order, with the seminal principles of other 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

(1.) All local churches are associa- 
tions of believers; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

With this principle the Papal Church 
joins issue, affirming that there is no such 
thing as a local Church of Christ, and no 
such thing as any Church self-governed, 
but that « the Church ' of Christ is a vast 
assemblage of men in all lands who are 
willing to partake of the sacraments ; con- 
solidated under the Divinely oiganized 
hierarchy, of one Pope, seventy Cardinals, 
and an indefinite number of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Priests, 
Deacons, Sub-deacons, and otiher officers. 

With this principle the Greek and other 
Patriarchal churches, and the Lutheran, 
English, and Protestant Episcopal church- 
es join issue ; affirming that there is no 
such thing as a local Church, self-complete 
and self-governed, but that ' the Church ' 
is an aggregation of men, baptized and 
taking the sacraments together ; under the 
government of hierarchies variously ar- 
ranged and officered, and worshipping 
with various rites and ceremonies. 

With this principle the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church joins issue, affirming that 
there are no self-complete and self-govern- 



ed local churches, but that * the Church ' is 
a wide oiganization of men who ^ denre to 
flee fh>m the wrath to come, and to be 
saved from their sins," (Doctrines and 
Discipline of Meth. Epis. Ch., ch. 2, sec. 
1. 4.); who are amenable to a govern- 
ment and discipline in part self-moved, 
and in part controlled by their Preach- 
ers; Quarterly, Annual, and General 
Conferences ; and Bishops. 

With this principle the Presbyterian 
Church joins issue, affirming that there 
are local churches-^and these composed 
only of those who give credible evidence 
of piety — ^but neither self-complete nor 
self-governed, but affiliated, for govern- 
ment and discipline^ into Presbyteries, 
these into Synods, and these into the 
General Assembly — the highest and last 
tribunaL 

(2.) Examine, now, our second dis- 
tinctive feature — ^that all ecclesiastical 
power rendes in the individual member- 
ship of the local Church — and see how it 
works in contrast with other systems. 

Test it in regard to the election of a 
Pastor. A Congregational Church freely 
invites whomsoever it pleases to preach 
the Word in its pulpit, and administer its 
ordinances, and makes such arrangements 
with him in regard to the matter as it 
thinks will be agreeable to Christ, its 
great invisible, yet actual. Head. But the 
local parishes of the Papal, Patriarchal, 
Lutheran, English, and Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches have no such liberty or 
power, and no semblance nor shadow of 
it They must take the person whom the 
Bishop or other constituted authority may 
send— like him or dislike him as they 
may. The Protestant Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in the mat- 
ter. An Episcopalian Parish nominates a 
candidate for its Rectorship to its Bishop ; 
who, however, may confirm or reject the 
nomination at pleasure. So a Presbyte- 
rian Church — under direction of its Ses- 
sion of Elders, by Commissioners — ^prac- 
tically nominates its candidate for Pastor 
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to the PlresbTteiy, under whose immediate 
care the candidate may happen to be, who 
" present the call,** or not, as they please, 
to an anoidained man ; and who '* npon the 
whole Tiew of the case, either continue 
him in his former charge, (if ordsuned,) 
or translate him, as they deem to be most 
for the peace and edification of the 
Church." (Fonn of Gov., Boo]p 1, chaps. 
XT. and xtL) 

Compare it in regard to the admission 
of members. When a person desires to 
gain admission to a Congregational Church, 
he must present the evidence of his Chris- 
tian character to its membership— either, 
as is usual in small churches, directly, or as 
is frequently the case in larger ones, indi- 
rectly, through the intervention of an ** Ex- 
amining Committee," appointed for that 
purpose — and then the entire memberahip 
admit or reject his application, by vote, as 
their judgment and conscience decide will 
be most agreeable to Christ, their Head. 
On the other hand, the Episcopal churches 
admit members by act of the Bishop, on 
the certificate of the Rector, that they 
have been baptized, have come to years 
of discretion, can say the Catechism, the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Ten 
CommandmentB, and that he thinks them 
fit to be presented for confirmation. 
The Methodist Church admits candidates 
(Book, Part I, chap. 2, sec. 2,) — when 
recommended by a class leader, (with 
whom they have been at least six months 
on trial,) and baptized, and examined — ^by 
the act of the Elder in charge of the Cir- 
cuit The Presbyterian Church admits 
candidates by vote of its ** Church Ses- 
aon," composed of the Pastor and Ruling 
Elders. In all these cases, the member- 
ship themselves have no direct voice in 
the increase of their number. 

Test it also in regard to the method of 
dealing with offences. If a member of a 
Congregational Church — be he ofiicer or 
private member — ^is suspected or known 
to be guilty of practices contrary to the 
Gospel, the directions of our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, are literally followed. 



He is " labored with" ; first alone, then, 
if needful, in the presence of two or three 
witnesses ; if he remain incorrigible, the 
matter is told to the Church, who labor 
with him, and if they cannot '* gain their 
brother," they suspend him fiiom all privi- 
leges of communion, to give time for re- 
flection and repentance, and, if he prove 
incorrigible, they cut him off by a vote of 
the membership, that he may be to them 
" as a heathen man and a publican." If 
he feels that he has been misunderstood, 
or hardly used by them, he asks them to 
call, with him, a Council of sister churches 
to review the matter, and ^ve its ad- 
vice. If they decline to unite with him 
for that purpose, he can call such a Coun- 
cil, by himself, which Council examining 
the case, would advise the Church either 
to adhere to, or suitably to modify their 
former decision. And then the Church 
follow that advice or not, as they think 
would most please Christ That is the 
beginning, middle and end of our disci- 
pline — in our judgment, just what the 
New Testament, interpreted by common 
sense, ordains. 

In all other churches, on the contrary, 
we find that the trial of offences is re- 
moved from the people into the hands of 
the hierarchy; and, if a disagreement oc- 
curs, the case passes on and up, until in 
the course, perhaps of years, it reaches 
final decision at the hands of the highest 
authority — Pope, Patriarch, King, Gen- 
eral Convention, Assembly, or Conference, 
as the case may be. The Methodist Epis- 
copal method comes nearest to our own, 
for it orduns that discipline shall be con- 
ducted by the local preacher before the lo- 
cal Society, or a select number of them, 
at his pleasure ; if found guilty by vote of a 
majority of that select number, die offend- 
er to be expelled by the preacher having 
charge of the circuit, appeal being allowed 
—both to the offender and the preacher — 
to the next Quarterly Conference. (Book 
of Dis., Part 1, chap, x., sec. 4.) It is 
clear that, in this matter, Congregational- 
ism and all other systems are wide asun- 
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der. We give all power into the hands 
of the laity ; holding all Church officers 
as their servants — ^in teaching and guid- 
ing — they, in a greater or less degree, 
according to their varying methods, take 
all i*)wer away from the laity — ^holding 
their Church oncers as masters over 
them. 

Consider, once more, the most impor- 
tant matter of doctrine. Each local Con- 
gregational Church, by vote of its mem- 
bership, (usually with conference with 
other churches in Council,) settles its own 
articles of faith, under a deep sense of its 
accountability to God, and the Bible, 
and Christ. Each member shares that 
responsibility. All these other churches 
are bound by formulas imposed upon 
them from without, and are compelled to 
go to their Prayer Book, or Book of Dis- 
cipline, as well as to the Bible, to settle 
what is Orthodox, ai^d right for them to 
hold as their Christian faith. 

(3.) Let us glance, in passing, at our 
third distinctive feature ; the belief that 
Christ ordained but two grades of Church 
officers, and they to be servants, and not 
masters of the Church. Each Congrega- 
tional Church elects its Pastor, Deacons, 
and Committees of various sorts, which it 
may need, by majority vote — always en- 
deavoring, so far as possible, to make that 
majority include the whole Church. It 
has the power to remove them when it 
pleases. It holds them continually ac- 
countable to itself for their proper per- 
fonnance of such functions as Christ has 
asfflgned to them. They are accountable 
to nobody else, but Christ However 
Councils invited for the purpose, or min- 
isterial Associations, may interpose advice, 
it is only advice, and all final decision 
rests, with its sole responsibility, upon the 
individual members of each local Church. 
Each Pastor may devise, expound and 
urge 'tis many plans for doing good, or get- 
ting good, as he may desire — it is left with 
the membership to say whether they shall 
be adopted ; if adopted, to carrj- them out 
All is simple, Scriptural, inexpensive, 



modest, practical, — effective in calling oat 
the working power of the Church. 

On the other hand, the hierarchal 
churches array before us their Popes and 
Cardinals, their Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deacons, Priests, Elders, 
and we know not how many others — 
wheels within wheels, more or less intri- 
cate, all rolling over the neck of the laity— 
* lording it over Grod's heritage,' rather 
than being smple * ensamples' and * shep- 
herds ' to the flock. 

But enough has been atoA in exposition 
of the distinctive features of the system 
under discussion. We pass to the proof of 
the proposition : 

2. That this Congregational system, in 
what it is, and what it is fitted to do, is 
essentially superior to any other form of 
Church Government. 

We say in what it is, and is fitted to he. 
We speak of its natural tendencies and 
legitimate influences, when it has an op- 
portunity to do its perfect work. It may 
never yet have done itself full justice, and 
other forms of Church Government may 
sometimes seem to have had preeminence 
over it in usefulness. But the question is, 
taking the ages through, what system is 
best adapted to the nature of man ; to train 
and develope him heavenwards, as he is, 
in general, and under all circumstances ? 
We urge, in this view, on behalf of Con- 
gregationalism, the claim to special preem- 
inence. 

(1.) It is more practicable in its work- 
ing, than any other system. Wherever 
any company of persons may be, who are 
faithful believers in the Gospel, and who 
desire to serve Christ in and through a 
Church organization, they may do so in a 
Congregational form, without any per^ ! 
plexity or delay. They do not need to ! 
geographize and journey to discover some ' 
well authenticated aqueduct, bringing the 
stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the 
hoary past, to which they must attach 
themselves or else be dry ; they may dig 
down anywhere in the sand, with the cer- 
tainty of finding living water. Suppose I 
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they are away in Western wilds; hun- 
dreds of miles from wny Church, of any 
name ; with communication almost inter- 
dicted hy the distance and peril of the 
way. If they are to become Papal, Pa- 
triarchal, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, or Presbyterian in their spirit and 
form of Church oi^nization, they must 
wait and work until they can put them- 
selves into communication with the rest of 
the world, so as to get hold of the ann of 
the particular hierarchy which they pre- 
fer, and procure its extension to their re- 
mote locality, with all conditions and 
ceremonies, for such cases made and pm- 
Yided. All this involves delay, troable, 
expense; often disappointment and dis- 
persion. Moreover, in its very nature, 
this necessity of going so far for, and 
making so much of, mere forms, must 
tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn 
their thoughts away from the simplicity of 
Christ 

But if they wish to become a Congre- 
gational Church, they can become such, 
there by themselves, in a single hour— 
by solemn vote affiliating for that pur- 
pose, and adopting our simple creed— just 
as Bradford, and Brewster, and Morton, 
and Jessop, and Jackson, and Rochester, 
and their associates, hunted by the hounds 
of the Establishment, took refuge in 
Scrooby, in the North of England, and 
there, in the very manor-house of the 
Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed — 
without any external help — that Chureh 
which, going first to Holland, colonized 
afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such 
a Church — on our principles — ^is just as 
perfect in its order, as it could be if all the 
other churches in the world had helped to 
make it It is just as near to Christ He 
is just as truly its Head, and it is just as 
truly the channel of his power and grace, 
as the grandest Metropolitan Church can 
be. And there, in its outward feebleness, 
in that solitude, its voice is just as impera- 
tive as that of the oldest and numerically 
strongest body of congenial faith on earth ; 
because Christ says, that * where two or 



three are,' there he will be, and because 
the comforting and controlling Spirit can 
dwell in a little Church just as well as in 
a large one. 

K Providence so order, it can elect one 
of its own more gifted members to be its 
Pastor, as it will others to be its Deacons ; 
and there it stands — home-made and yet 
well made — as true a Church, with as 
genuine a ministry, as the Great Head 
anywhere sorveys. There it can go on 
from strength to strength, burdened with 
no extraneous connections or responsi- 
bilities ; going to the Bible with humble 
prayer, and not to General Conference, 
Convention, or Assembly, to find out what 
shall be its creed ; who shall break to it 
the broad of life ; what shall be the order 
of its worship in God*s house ; what the 
disposal of its differences, should any un- 
happily arise. For a system to fit the 
world and all time, we claim that this 
universal practicability of Congregation- 
alism gives it practical preeminence over 
other systems, especially when we re- 
member that a great part of the work of 
the Church is to be misaionary work — 
here and there, in distant and solitary 
places. 

(2.) We may hint, in passing, as a second 
inherent superiority of Congregationalism, 
its kindly aspect toward, and especial 
affiliation for, a Republican form of civil 
Government We believe such a form of 
government is the best ; and, with the 
gradual advance of general inteUigence, 
will be seen to be the best, for all men. 
But whether this be so or not, it is owr 
form of Government, and our national 
prosperity and happiness are so bound up 
with it, as to make it of no small conse- 
quence that our prevalent religious faith 
should work kindly with it, and promote 
it Now Congregationalism was, histori- 
cally, the mother of our civil liberties. It 
was so first at Plymouth, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony.^ It was so, later, in 

1 Bancroft nyf, ipcakiDg of the oompaofe ezeeated 
Not. 11, 1620, *^ This iDBfcniment wm risked by th« 
whole bodjr of men, forty- one in number, who, with 
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the dajB of the ReTolation.^ And it 
would seem a natand inference that the 
same polity which gave us a Republic 
would be most faTorable, in all its woiUngs, 
Ibr the permanent welfare of the State. 

And if we look into the structure of the 
system, we shall see that being it^lf a 

their fliintiiiw, eonstfkuted ttM one hiindMd and one, 
the whoto coIodji * lh« proper dnsoeracy,* that ar^ 
riyed in New Bnglaiid. ThU mm the Urth of pop- 
lUar eonetltvtioiMl libeftj. • • In the oeUn of 
the ilejflower hunaidtj mewed tti right*, end In- 
ttitated fOTemment on the beale of * equal lawe > fw 

< the general goTemment.'— Hlet. U. S., Yol. 1, p. 810. 

8o he adds, **Vor more than eighteen yean, 

< the whole body of the male Inhahttante * eonetltnted 
the legtelature; the State wm governed like oar 
towns '*— he mtf^t have added, * like the ehorchee 
whoee prfndplee, ezponnded by John Rdblneon, had 
led to the adoption of thU method of cItU goreni- 
ment >— ** as a strict demoecMy."— Hist. U. 8., YoL 
l,p.822. 

The historical tmth on this sntjeet has been very 
happily stated by a hMe able writer, who says, »< Then 
is a eonneetion between the Ghareh Polity of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the elTil polity which they 
adopted, and also between their elTil polity and that 
which the nation sabseqnently aoeepted, which has 
not been sniBclentlj traced and pondered. Ibe 
purely democratic form of Oo?emment In the Chnreh 
at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm affections 
of the Pilgrims, led to the adoption of a correspond- 
tng form of dril government on board the Mayflower 
for the Oolony at Plymouth. It has been said, and 
It is true, that it was a Congregational Chnreh meet- 
ing that Hret suggested the idea of a New Ingland 
town-meeting i and a New England town nwietlng 
embodies aU the germtaml principles of our Stateand 
national goremment."— WeUman*s Chnreh Polity 
of the Pilgrims, pp. 68, 09. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, that If the Chmeh 
of Xngland had been eOtetontly established in the 
North American Colonies, they would nerer haTO 
nftised allegiance to the British erown.— Park's Ad- 
drem before Am. Gong. Un., Jan. 1861, p. 18. 

1 Jeffmon is seld to have Uvcd near a Chnreh 
(Baptist,) Congregatlonally governed, in VlrglnU, 
and to have remarlud conoemlDg ite Ibrm of gorem- 
ment, that * it was the only form of pure democracy 
then existing, and in his opinion. It would be the 
beet plan of Government for the Ookmlec'^Bncyo. 
Bellg. Knowl., art. " Congregationalism." 

John Wise's Ikmous ** Yindloation of the Govern - 
ment of the Churches of New England," was twlee 
n-printed a short time befon the Bevolotlonary 
war, and Its list of subscribers shows that it reached, 
or was called for, by a large number of men then 
prominent in civil lift. This contains (pp. 22-48, Bd. 
of 1772,) a thorough discussion of forms of govern- 
ment, and an eemest plea for a demoeney fai the 
Btate, in connection with its consideration of 
racy In the Church. 



democracy, and training all its members 
to individual responsibilitf and labor — 
under the purest and highest pressure of 
motive-^tB natural tendencies and in- 
fluence will be as much better than those 
of others for the Republic, in this respect, 
as the training of a merchant ship is better 
than that of a cotton*mill, to make men ser- 
Yioeable sailon on board of a man-ol^war. 
(S.) Entirely kindred to this, may be 
urged the consideration that Congrega- 
tionalism has superiority over other sys- 
tems of Church goTemmentin doing more 
to promote general intelligence in the 
community. Its first principles throw it 
upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and clidm for it their loye and sup- 
port; and in gaining their lore and sup- 
port it works them into its service; and 
its service is a service of thought, and 
responsibility. The Church, Congr^^ 
tionally administered, calls upon every one 
of its members, even the humblest, to take 
a part with every other, in deciding its 
great questions of faith and duty, it ac- 
customs, therefore, all its members to 
think, and compare, and choose, and act, 
under the most inspiring and impressive 
sanctions. The humblest member of a 
Congregational Church may, at any time, 
be called upon to discuss — and perhaps, 
by his individual vote, to settle — a ques- 
tion, in its temporal and eternal reachings 
and intArests, infinitely graver than any 
on which our Senators and Representa- 
tives vote at Washington. No member 
can be received, none dismissed, none dis- 
ciplined, without the question being pat 
to each of the firatemity : * Is this right — 
will it please the Great Head?' Thus 
the habit of acting under responsibility, 
and with intelligence, is nurtured in the 
community, and the general mind is quick- 
eued, and independent thought and action 
promoted. Each man is treated as if he 
were a man^ full grown, and as if Christ 
had a work for him to do ; and as if all 
his choices and labors were of everlasting 
account, and he must, therefore, subsidize 
his whole mind to the service. That in- 
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tellectnal labor wbich is done for the meni- 
bership of the hierarchal churches by 
their constitated officials, in the way of 
settling great principles of doctrine and 
great questions of policy, Congregational^ 
ism compels her membership to do for 
themselyes; and so, since they have thus 
to perform the work of Kings and Bishops 
and Priesti, she makes them to become 
** a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people, that they [individoally] should 
shew forth the praises of him who hath 
called them out of nature's darkness into 
his marvellous light," — which is just what 
Peter said Christians onght to be. 

(4.) In sympathy with this, we may 
mention as a fourth advantage of Congre- 
gationalism, that it developes, as no other 
system is calculated, naturally, to do, the 
sense of individual responsibility in pri- 
vate Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers 
to disciple all nations, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. That command 
was addressed to those who loved him, as 
individuals. And the only reason which 
can be given why it has not been obeyed ; 
why the earth is not now the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof; is that enough Chris- 
tians have not yet felt their indwidual re- 
tpcmibUiiy to that command, and obeyed 
^^1 l>y gi^u>g their prayers, their alms, and 
themselves, to missionary labor. No man 
will dare to say — mnce Christ has been 
eighteen centuries waiting to see of the 
travail of his soul, and help the work— 
that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything 
enough in the world to have converted 
the whole of it long i^ ; provided individ- 
ual Christians enough had left money- 
getting, and politics, and all sorts of secu- 
larities, and devoted themselves, with all 
their hearts, to this preaching the gospel 
to every creature. The great demand of 
Christianity, it is confessed on all hands, 
now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, 
which says; 'Christ died for- me, and I 
must do something for him. That great 



command binds me. Lord, what wilt thou 
have mtf to do?' 

But when we desire to awaken- a sense 
of personal responsibility in our children, 
we make them do responsible things. 
Give a child a sum of money, and require 
him to expend it according to his best y 
judgment for the poor ; or let him make 
such purchases as he thinks wisest for the 
family — and you begin, at once, to devel- 
ope the feeling of personal responsibility. 
He is * somebody,' and he is always more 
man-like thereafter. Trust him to go a 
journey, and caryy a message of conse- 
quence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half 
so much to train him, in that direction, as 
this truiting him to do it. This is common 
sense in everything to which it applies. 
And Congregationalism, by trusting every- 
thing to her private members, trains them 
to a sense of individual responsibility, 
which must be unknown to the subjects 
of an Ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every 
member of a Congregational Church has 
as real a responsibility as any Cardinal 
who sat in the Council of Trent, for his 
vote says yea or nay to every doctrine 
which that Council had under discussion. 
Does the Church languish, our member- 
ship cannot turn to each other and say, 
* I wish our Bishops, or our General As- 
sembly, would see what is the matter, and 
tell us what is to be done.' Each one is 
compelled to sit down for himself to. de- 
vise what is to be done, feeling that no 
mitre, nor surplice, nor convocation comes 
between him and blame, if things go 
wrong. Congregationalism places its 
members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibility, precisely where they are in 
the matter of their personal salvation. 
To know what to do to be saved, they go 
to no Bishop, and to no Body, and to no 
book, but the Bible; and bringing the 
naked truth of revelation to bear upon 
their necessity, they get an answer to 
their question. So to know what to do in 
the Church — what is Orthodox, what is 
orderly — they go, as before, to no manual, 
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and to DO man, but to the same Bible — ^and 
bringing, as before, its truth to bear upon 
their duty, thej decide and do. All this 
is simple, self-consistent, successful 

(5.) Another advantage vliich Coogre* 
gationalism has over all other sTstems, is 
that it throws its membership more inmie- 
diatelj and directly than any other upon 
God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and 
the Bible, for the answer to all their ques- 
tions, and the supply of all their need. 

Nothing comes between the Congrega- 
tionalist and these original and celestial 
sources of light and love. No question of 
doctrine or practice can be put to him 
which he may not, and must not, naturally, 
take to them for answer. We, of course, 
would be far from intimating that good 
men of other systems do not ask God for 
wisdom, and open the Bible for light, but 
we do say that their systems not only do 
not so much favor this, but do not even 
permit them to do it alone. They have 
always a double question ; ' is this in ac- 
cordance with the Book of Discipline — 
with the established order of our Church ? ' 
as well as ; * is it right in the sight of God ? ' 

Now, to any man who remembers how 
strong is the tendency of poor human 
nature toward that which is material and 
visible, instead of that which is unseen 
and eternal, it will be clear that any sy»- 
tem which propounds such double ques- 
tions, will be apt to get its best answers to 
its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency 
will be very strong to incline the mind to 
rest in the lower authority as prima facie 
in accordance with the higher. It takes 
more faith to get an answer from God 
than it does from a hierarchy, and there- 
fore, when hierarchies are accessible to 
answer questions, and assume the respon- 
sibility, faith grows dull. Congregation- 
alism has no ritual, no ceremonies, no 
book of discipline— nothing but the Bible 
in the hand, the Spirit in the heart, and 
Christ overhead. That is all Its prayers, 
its songs, its sermons, all get their vitality 
from the Bible, as the seed out of which 
they grow ; from the Holy Spirit, as the 



influence that makes them grow; from 
the Saviour, as the Good Master, under 
whose eye and to please whose heart, and 
promote whose cause, all is done. Its 
methods of operation, also, all throw it di- 
rectly upon the naked truth, with nothing 
between it and the souL If a Pastor is 
to be chosen or removed ; if a member is 
to be admitted or disciplined ; whatever b 
to be d(me affecting — in any way — the 
interests of the Church or the general 
cause, — no Bishop settles it ; no oi^ganiam 
takes it up and says how it shall be; 
putting themselves and their opinion 
between the Church and the truth — ^no 
Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons 
interposes the fossil judgment of the dead ; 
but each Church member is called upon 
(before God, and in the love of Christ, 
and out of the Bible, as interpreted to him 
by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it shall 
be. All this magnifies the truth and 
makes it honorable. It forms the habit of 
reliance upon the Bible in all things — the 
custom of submitting every concern oi life 
to the same truth for decision. It makes 
independent thinkers, who are apt to be 
the most efficient laborers. It is agreed 
that the Bible theory of the meet perfect 
Christian life is of one united to Christ, 
* as the branch is to the vine ; ' living in 
him ; going directly to him with all per- 
plexities, and getting from him a resolution 
of all doubts. Now we maintain that our 
system falls in with this theory of life, and 
works directly toward its realization 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Church, training its membership to do 
that very thing — ^to lean upon God, with- 
out any hierarchal inventions, which are 
interventions — ^putting nothing between 
the visible Church and its invisible Head, 
and distracting the mind with no side 
issues, confusing it with no jar and din 
of machinery. As in the old-fashioned 
saw-mills, where one shaft went directly 
from the crank on the end of the water- 
wheel, to the saw— so here, the moti?e 
power is geared directly to the work that 
is to be done. There is the least possible 
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firiction, and if anything ig out of order 
there is bot one place to be viaited to dis- 
coyer what it is. Whereas these great, 
affiliated hierarchies are like huge cotton- 
mills, where thousands of looms and tens 
of thoosands of spindles are belted together 
—there is story piled on story; there is 
confusion and clatter, and enonnons fric- 
tion, and, when something breaks, there 
are hundreds of places to be visited to see 
what it is that needs repair. We do not 
claim that every, or even any. Congrega- 
tional Church is, — ^few things are what 
they might be — but we do claim that any 
and erery one ou^t to be, and could 
naturally be,'snch a nursery of the high- 
est, purest, clearest, holiest, most blessed 
and beneficent communion with God, and 
walk with him, as the earth can see no- 
where else, and as heaven would \o6k 
upon with strange joy. 

(6.) Again, we uxge that Congregation- 
aliam has advantage over all other systems, 
as being a more efficient barrier against 
heresy and fidse doctrine. 

We are aware that it is conunon to ob- 
ject to our Church order, especially, on 
this ground. It is not to be denied that, 
fifty years ago, quite a number of Congre- 
gational churches in this region, became 
Unitarian in beliefl But we insist that 
whoever examines the subject, historically, 
with candid research, will find that those 
churches became tainted with heresy by 
first departing from fundamental Congre- 
gationalism^ in the admission of those who 
were not believers to their communion. 
A strict adherence to the cardinal prin- 
ciple, thus violated, would have done 
much toward saving that entire defection. 
The presence of great varieties of doc- 
trine in other churches, having the vexy 
best hierarchal safeguards against heresy, 
is proof that other systems are at least no 
better than our own, in this respect No 
man can even guess, to-day — ^with all the 
canonical severity which guards the Eng- 
lish Church from the invasion of opinions 
not in its creed — how many of its clergy 
are, on the one hand, rank RationalistB, 



or, on the other, ranker Bomanists. But 
all well informed persons will concede 
that the number of both classes cannot be 
smalL Our superior safeguard against 
heresy, is in the fact that we lodge the 
power of jud^g in the great mass of 
believers, who— with the Bible ever open 
before them, as their chief source of light 
— ^are much less liable to be tainted by 
error, than are the few educated, and pow- 
exful, whose position as chief members of a 
hierarchal system, lays open their minds to 
all manner of ambitious and time-serving 
motives, tending to swerve their judgment 
from the simplicity of the Gospel. The 
early times will testify that, so long as the 
Apostolic churches maintained the simple 
order which Christ left among them, the 
purity of the faith was maintained, and 
that purity of doctrine was afterward cor- 
rupted in exact proportion as the Church 
departed from that primitive simplicity, 
and grew into the Papacy. 

And, in the nature of things, we find 
superior security in our system. If a 
Church member becomes a heretic, the 
others deal with him and cast him out If 
a Pastor becomes a heretic, the Church 
tenninates his relation, and that very fact 
will warn other churches against him. 
Each Church being self-complete, there 
is very litde danger of evil spreading fixxn 
one to another. So fSir as other churches 
are concerned, it affects them only as 
another is |ulded to the many bad exam- 
ples that already exist around — ^to stand 
for warning before them. Whereas, in 
an aflUiated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had ; there 
is so much inter-dependence and so many 
chances for contagion to spread, that the 
case becomes as much more difficult to 
manage than it is among us, as scarlatina 
in a crowded school, is worse than in an 
isolated dwelling. 

(7.) We claim that Congregationalism 
has an advantage over other systems, in 
the nature of its influence upon its min- 
istry. 

It divorces them at once from all (^cial 
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pride. The distingobfaing idea of their 
office is that they are serranta and not 
masters of the Church. They owe their 
pastorship to the will of Christ, but as ex- 
pressed by the vote of the membership of 
the Church ; they are UaUe, at any mo- 
ment, to owe their removal from it, to the 
same cause. They can have, from the 
nature of the case, little or no factitious 
influence. If they deserve to be honored 
and loved, they usually will be loved and 
honored. If not, their official position 
furnishes them no shield. They stand, 
and must stand, upon their actual merits. 
If they show themselves approved unto 
God, workmen that need not to be asha- 
med, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 
they will, ordinarily, be approved of man, 
and be esteemed very highly in love for 
their work's sake. But if not, they can 
take shelter behind no vote of Presbytery, 
nor act of Conference, nor Bishop's man- 
date. Moreover, they are freed fraax 
much temptation which inevitably, though 
oflen doubtless unconsciously, assails the 
ministers of the hierarchal churches. 
When once Pastor of a Congregational 
Church, such an one is essentially as high 
in office as he ever can be ; for each Con- 
gregational Church is on a par of essen- 
tial dignity with every other. There is 
no ascending grade of ecclesiastical pro^ 
motion stretching before him up toward 
a Bishop's lawn, or an Archbishop's cro- 
sier, admonishing him not sp much to 
* take heed to the ministry which he has 
received in the Lord, that he fulfil it,' as 
to take heed to that moderate, and con- 
servative, and conciliatory course towards 
those parties in whose hand it is to make 
great and to make small in the Church, 
which may be likely to result in the grati- 
fication of that ambition which the hierar- 
chal systems create. Many of the noblest 
and most truly memorable Divines whose 
ministrations have adorned the annals of 
Congregationalism, have been, through 
life, the pastors of some of the most in- 
considerable, numerically and socially, of 
her country Churches. 



Congregationalism favors her Pastors, 
also, by the independence of position 
which she secures to them. Albert Barnes 
could not preach the truth of Grod as he 
understood it, and as his people rejoiced 
to hear it, without being intenneddled 
with by the Presbytery, on a chaige of 
heresy, and being driven out of the pul- 
pit, and silenced for weary months. An 
Episcopalian Bector cannot expound the 
thirty-nine Articles, though his conscience 
demand it, and his parish desire it never 
so much, essentially above or below the 
grade of Churchman ship of his Bishop, 
without risk of trial, and perhaps suspen- 
sion and deposition. In the*Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
(p. 57,) we read, " remember I a Metho- 
dist Preacher is to mind every point, great 
and small, in the Methodist Discipline ! "* 
and, on the following page, his seven 
Bishops, in whose hand his ecclesiastical 
breath is ; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as 
they please — say to him, as the condensa- 
tion and consummation of all their coun- 
sel in regard to his duties as a ministei^ 
" Above allf if you labor with us in die 
Lord's vineyard, it is needful you should 
do that part of the work which we advise 
— at those times and plages which we 
judge most for his glory!" This is "a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear." 

So, also, Congregationalism favors her 
ministry, above other forms of Church 
order, in the facilities which she afibrds 
them for usefulness. It is an old maxim 
that the less the harness chafes, the better 
the beast will draw; and our ministers 
are lefl to judge for themselves what field 
of labor will most befit their abilities. 
Each knows himself, and when a Church 
invites his service, he can tell, much bet- 
ter than any remote or stranger Bishop, 
or Presbytery, whether it is the place for 
him to work to the best advantage or not 
And when his decision is made, there is a 
freshness and afiection about it which 
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pecdiarly open the way for oflefulness. 
They have choflen him, and he has chosen 
'them — ^both of free wilL He is their 
Pastor. They are his flock. They sup- 
port him. He serves them in Christ's 
name. Here is no outward interference 
to awaken jealousies, and confuse the 
mind. All is natural, and favors the 
fullest working of the Gospel. If he is 
foithful to them, and they to him, this 
affection, so largely ftcilitating usefulness, 
may grow stronger through many delight- 
ful years. He can say, as did the good 
Shunamite, '*I dwell among mine own 
people ; " or as Ruth said to Naomi, *' thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God ; where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried, the Lord do so to 
me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me." Friendships of years 
are fbnned. They know him, and he 
learns to know them; and they trust 
each other, and do each other good all 
the days of their life. Such a life-union, 
which accords with the genius of our sys- 
tem, is like the marriage relation, which 
makes home — ^and that is heaven on earth ; 
as much better for the real interests of 
all than the best itinerant ministry, as 
marriage is always better than concu- 
binage. Having long followed them, one 
by one, to the grave, he goes, at last, to 
lie down by their side. No sight is more 
touching than some of the grave-yards of 
New England, where — ^before its Congre- 
gationalism became polluted by the in- 
vasion of the itinerant element, from 
another conmiunion — ^under the shadow 
of the meeting-house, where aU worshipped 
together, the bodies of Pastor and flock • 
sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for 
the resurrection trump. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted 
to stimulate its jninistry, as no other sys' 
tern can naturally do, toward the highest 
intellectual and spiritual attainments, and 
the noblest and broadest influence. The 
very facts, — that they are not honored be- 
cause of their office merely ; that they are 
free from Ecclesiastical temptations ; that 



they are left independent of all external 
advice or control, to be and do for their 
people all which they can be and do, tend 
to stimulate them to the highest possible 
usefulness. They are thrown, by this 
very peculiarity of their position, directly 
upon God and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
for the supply of all their wants, of coun- 
sel and sympathy and strength ; and, liv- 
ing thus near to Grod, and accustomed to 
ask wisdom directly from Him, they get 
wiser and kindlier answers to their daily 
inquiries, than ever fell from Prelatical or 
Presbyterial lips. So, also, the inde- 
pendence of thought which prevails in the 
Church, and the general intelligence 
which is stimulated by it, compel the 
Pastor to wider research and deeper 
thought, and a higher level of general 
attainment, in order to retain his position 
as a servant of the Church, in teaching it, 
and guiding it, under Christ, in the green 
pastures and by the still waters of pros- 
perity and piety. 

(8.) Congregationalism has advantage 
over other systems, again, in the superior 
facilities which it affords for carrying for- 
ward the great work of the Church on 
earth, and, particularly, in advancing that 
departmentof that work which demands 
the rebuke of organic sin. Christ came 
^ not to send peace but a sword ; " and 
his Church is commissioned to ** wrestie 
against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this worlds 
against spiritual wickedness in high places." 
Christians are not, indeed, to do anything 
merely for strife, but the kingdoms of 
tlus world cannot become the kingdom of 
Christ, unless his followers fight this good 
fight of faith. They are to obey not 
merely the negative precept, " be not 
conformed to this world," but the more 
positive injunction, " overcome evil with 
good!" Those great sins which men, 
tempted by Satan, have inwrought into 
the very structure of human society, must 
be dissected out, and the body politic re- 
lieved from their cancerous presence, 
before the word of the Lord " may have 
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free coane and be glorified.'' Chiufs 
idea of the progress and final triumph of 
his Gospel on earth, evidently was, that 
the leaven of the Church in the first age 
should leaven, gradually, the lump of its 
generation, and this, the next ; and that 
so the power of refonn from religions 
principle, should spread outward and on« 
ward, from its vital centre at Calvary, 
until it should have covered and conquered 
every inch of the globe, and every year 
of the future of the race. And this was 
to be accomplished, not by the efibrt or 
efiect of the Church, as an organism, so 
much as by the labors and prayers of its 
individual members. So that the awaken- 
ing of the individuals of the Church to the 
most intelligent, prayerful, earnest and 
persevering labor for Christ, has been the 
great demand of Christianity, in every 
age. And that system of Church govern- 
ment which most favors such awakening 
and such labor, is best for men, and must 
best please and most honor Christ 

Now we claim that all the natural ten- 
dencies of the Congregaticmal system 
look toward this result More than any 
other system, it arouses its members to 
intelligent and independent thought 
More than any other, it calls upon them 
to perceive and discharge their individual 
responsibility. More than any other, it 
tends to make every private member of 
the Church feel that Christ said unto Atm, 
as truly and as earnestly as if it had been 
said in no other ear : ^^Goye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." And, with regard to otganic 
sins, where the Church must sanction 
them by treacherous silence, or oppose 
them by speech and action that may rouse 
a storm ; the peculiarities of Congregation- 
alism make it easier for its disciples to 
be faithful to the Master— and therefore 
make it more probable that they will be 
faithful— than any other system. The in- 
telligence of its membership and their 
training, has prepared them for indepen- 
dent and manful action. Each Church 
stands by itself, and there is no wide- 



branched organizatioa, the fisar of dis- 
turbing or rending which, acts as a seda- 
tive to conscience, and a dissuasive from 
duty. 

It is almost a natural necesnfcy, also, 
that such a system, stimulalxng, in the 
highest degree, the activities of its con- 
stituent masses, should exhibit a superior 
energy in carrying forward all depart- 
ments of the Redeemer's kingdom. His- 
tory only records what the philosophy of 
the case would have led us to prophesy, 
when she writes to the credit of the Con- 
gr^ational Churches the origin of modem 
benevolence. ^ Justin Edwards said, be- 
fore his decease:' ** I could never have 
done what I did in the incipient ooove- 
ments of the American Tract Society, 
nor in the forming of the American Tem- 
perance Society, nor in the establishment 
of the American Sabbath Union, unless I 
had enjoyed the aid of a popular and un- 
fettered Church government, allowing me 
to combine the agencies of enterprising | 
individuals, whenever and wherever I 
could find them — ^men accustomed to act 
for themselves — minute-men, ready for 
every good woik, without waiting for the 
jarring and warring of Church Courts." 

(9.) Finally, we ui^ that Congrega- 
tionalism has preeminence over other 
Church Polities, in the fact that its obvi- 
ous advantages are organic and peculiar 
to itself, while what may seem to be its 
disadvantages, in contrast with diflfering 
systems, are merely incidental to the im- 
perfections with which it has been worked, 
and will be removed by a more foithfiil 
application of its principles. We have 
claimed, as its inherent advantages over 
other systems, its superior practicability, 
simplicity and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and 
the sense of individual responsibility ; its 
safeguards against heresy ; its influence in 

1 The Am«r. Board of Oom. tat For. MJuioiu; the 
Amer. Home Miu. Soc. ; the Am«r. Tnet 8oe. ; and 
the flnt moTemente fat Sailors, and In the eatiM of 
Tempetaaoe, aU az» due to OoagregatloiiaUni. 

2 Park'i Add. baflon Aaitr. Ooagl Un. IBM, p. 45- 
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making its minisby stndiousy deToat» inde- 
pendenty uefiil, perauuieiit ; and its easier 
adaptation to the works of pious benevo- 
lence, and of Christian rebuke of sin, 
wherever found. All these advantages 
are stmctnnJt and not aocidental ; grow- 
ing naturally oat o£ the pecnliaritf of the 
system, and therefore to be Ibond, except 
as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

On the other hand, those features in 
which other systems sometimes seem to 
excel ns, pnt us at a disadvantage^ in the 
comparison, only because of our own un* 
faithfidness to the capabilities of our system. 
Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which 
our Methodist brethren have over us, that 
— ^by means of their compact and powerfiil 
organixation, with its central treasury — 
they can send a preacher to a place that 
cannot sustain him, and keep him there 
until he can develope strength enough to 
make a permanent Church upon the spot 
But when the msterhood of Congrega- 
tional churches becgmes fully awak^ to 
its mismonary responsibilities, and ready 
to perform all its Church Extension 
duties, its hand will be stretched out 
toward all such remote places, and church- 
es will be established there, more in sym* 
pathy with the geniui loci than the des- 
potic Wesleyan system will pennit Noth- 
ing needs to be added to our system, nor 
anything taken from it, to give it this new 
efficiency ; we only need to live better up 
to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we 
mistake not, it will be found to be, in every 
other particular in which any other sys- 
tem may have us at a temporary disad- 
vantage. The superior * order' of the 
stately hierarchies, so far as it is any better 
than our own, is only supplemental, and 
not antagonist to it, and will be superin- 
duced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge and practice of Godli- 
ness. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the 
systems that oppose us are obliged, when 
in stress of difficulty, to forsake their first 
principles and appeal to ours. Thus, it 
is a first principle with us, that the power 



is in the hands of the people. Itisafirst 
principle in the English Church, on the 
contrary, that the power is in the hand of 
"the Churdi," meaning a hierarchal or- 
ganism, headed by the Queen, Archbish- 
op, Bishops, &c. But, let some Church- 
man be censured and degraded — as he 
thinks, nnjusdy — ^by the proper tribunal, 
and you will at once see him appealing 
to the people f through the press, and plead- 
ing his cause with them, in the hope of 
so stirring up a popular commotion, as to 
convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, 
if he snoeeeds well in his effort, you will 
see lus judges pleading their cause before 
the same people in defence of what they 
have done, boih parties thus committing a 
solecism to their first principles, coming 
over to our position, practically confessing 
that the power, after all, is with the peo- 
ple, and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. 
Such, we claim to be, rudely outlined, 
some of the essential superiorities of the 
Congregational system. There may be 
many good things, and many better things, 
but there can be but one best thing, of its 
kind. Among the various forms of Church 
order, aU are doubtless, in some aspects, 
good. Some may be, in many things, 
better than others. There can be but 
one that is, on the whole, best If any 
one have this preeminence, it is by no 
means a matter of indifference, or of small 
moment, that it should "go everywhere 
preaching the word." There are obsta- 
cles enough foo: the best system to van- 
quish— ^particularly in the United States — 
to make it of great concern to remove 
those that are poorer out of the way, and 
to commit the work, at once, to the safest 
and strongest auspices. Irrellgion and 
indifference abound. Population, unevan- 
gelized, continually pours in upon us, so 
that every day adds to the sum total of 
our impiety. Meanwhile, Christ waits to 
see of the travail of his soul that he may 
be satisfied. One can almost seem to hear 
him cry, (with holy impatience,) as out of 
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heayen he watches as, to those who so load 
themseives with cumbrous machines, which 
thej have built f<yr pomp or power, that they 
can carry next to no lading but the dead 
weight of the equipage — ^ away with all 
such unscriptural fcdly. Betum to the 
simplicity of the Gospel pattern. Sweep 
down all barriers between the individual 
conscience and its Lord. Let the naked 
truth and the naked soul meet with no 
hierarchy between ; and < it shall be as the 
fire and the hammer ; ' it < shall break the 
flinty rock in pieces.' ' If ye love me, keep 
my commandments.' " 

We would have no man sectarian, in 
its narrow and evil sense; but as we 
believe that Christ prefers the system 
shaped by his own counsels, and his 
guiding influence on the minds of his 



Aposdes, to that Papacy into which it 
was afterward corrupted at Rome ; or that 
Episcopacy into which Popery was trans- 
muted, to serve the passions and the will 
of Henry the Eighth ; or that Presby te- 
rianism which was conceived in the brain 
of Calvin ; or that Methodism which was 
elaborated in the study of Wesley ; so we 
believe that he prefers that we should 
prefer it, and < preach the Giospel to 
every creature' by its aid. We hold, 
therefore, that we cannot be, in the high- 
est sense, fiuthftd to the Saviour — as we 
surely cannot be intelligently grateful to 
our Fathers, whom he honored as the 
restorers of the original pattern of the 
order of his house — ^unless we make every 
proper effort to Congregationalize the 
land. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY ITS 8E0BETABY. 



In the spring of the year 1802, Brook- 
field Association, a clerical body in the 
interior of Massachusetts, sent letters to 
the other district Associations in the State, 
proposing the formation of a General As- 
sociation, and inviting correspondence 
and consultation upon the subject <* The 
disconnected state of the Associations 
within the limits of this important section 
of New England, the little acquaintance 
which its ministers have with each other, 
and the hope that by drawing closer the 
bonds of union, the cause of truth might 
be promoted," says the first published de- 
claration of this body, (Panoplist, 1807,) 
^* suggested the expediency of a General 
Association." In consequence of the pro- 
posal of Brookfield Association, delegates 
from eight Associations met at Northamp- 
ton, July 7, 1802, for consultation. " They 
united in opinion," says the document 
above quoted, "that it -was expedient 
that a General Association be formed. 
They agreed to admit as articles of faith 



the doctrines of Christianity as they are 
generally expressed in the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, for the basis of onion 
and fellowship." They agreed that the 
objects should be the promotion of bro-. 
therly intercourse and harmony, their 
mutual assistance, animation, and useful- 
ness, as ministers of Christ ; to obtain re- 
ligious information relative to the state of 
their churches and of the Christian Church 
in this country and throughout the world, 
and to cooperate with one another and 
with similar institutions, in the most eligi- 
ble manner for building up the cause of 
truth and holiness. They declared its de- 
sign to be "to cherish, strengthen and 
transmit " " the pure principles of Con- 
gregationalism," and wholly disclaimed 
" ecclesiastical power over the churches, 
or the opinions of individuals." Upon 
that basis they recommended each Asso- 
ciation to appoint two delegates to a ses- 
sion to be held at Northampton the suc- 
ceeding year, formally to organize a Gen- 
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end Aflsociation. The eight Aflsociations 
thus actiiig, were: Berkshire, (now di- 
vided into Berkshire Norih and Berkshire 
South,) Mountain, (a body once lying 
principally in the south-west comer oi 
Hampshire county, but lapping oyer into 
Berkshire and Hampden, and now ex- 
tinct,) Hampshire South, (now divided 
into Hampden East and Hampden West,) 
Hampshire North, (now Hampshire, and 
then including the present Franklin,) 
Hampshire North-east, (now extinct,) 
Bnx^eld, (still existing at the venerable 
age of 101 years,) Westminster, (now the 
Unitarian Worcester West,) and Mendon, 
(still thrifty at the age of 107.) 

Five, only, of the District Associations 
were represented the next year, in the ses- 
sion held at Northampton, June 29, 1808, 
viz : Hampshire North, Berkshire, Moun- 
tain, Brookfield and Westminster. Of 
those present at the consultation of the 
preceding year, Mendon had v^d 
against uniting in the plan ; Hampshire 
North-east was only dragging out a linger- 
ing existence, having but four members in 
1804, and soon vanishing forever ; Hamp- 
shire South was absent, for reasons now 
unknown, and remained unpresented un- 
til 1810. Who were the delegates from 
the Associations represented, it is now im- 
possible to tell, the records of the General 
Association having been burned in the 
fire which destroyed the house of the Sec- 
retary, in October, 1816 — an illustration 
of the need of such a periodical as this, 
and of such a repository as that of the 
Congregational Library Association. The 
delegates present proceeded to act, and 
organized the General Association of 
Massachusetts. On that occasion, the 
Rev. Thomas Holt,i a delegate from 

1 In addition to spedflo refunenoet, thefe notcfl u* 
eomplled fhmi 8png%e*i Annala^ the Am, Quarttrif 
Register, the College TriennitiB, and MS. papers of 
the -writer. 

Thomas Holt ma bom in Meriden, Ct., Nov. 
1782 ; waa gimdoated at Tale College fai 17M ; atudied 
DiTinlty with Professor Wales, of Tale College, and 
Dr. Tmmlml], of North Hayen, Ct. ; was ordained 
Pastor or the Chnreh in Hardwlek, Hs., June S6, 
17SG|; was dJanisBed Manh 27, 1806 ; wi 



Brookfield Association, preached the pub- 
lic lecture. 

The second session was held at Hard- 
wick, June 27, 1804, and embraced the 
same five Associations. Rev. Joseph Lee,' 
a delegate from Westminster Association, 
was Moderator, and preached the public 
lecture ; the text was, "' That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me." — John xvii : 21 ; a 
text suggestive of the theme whose record 
is irretrievably lost The office of Secre- 
tary was established, and Rev. Enoch 
Hale* was chosen, '^to continue during 
the pleasm^ of the General Association." 

It may seem strange that so few Asso- 
ciations should have joined in this enter- 
al Chebaroo (Ipswich.) January 26, 1809 ; was dis- 
missed April 20, 1818; he afterwards redded on a 
turn at Hardwick, although Ibr a large portion of his 
time — when he had not a special charge— he was 
employed as a missionary In Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Oonneotlent ** He maintained a 
life of consistent piety, practised the duties he in- 
euloated on others, sustained by the doctrines he 
had preached, and to the last, manifested an un- 
shaken reliance on the merits of an atoning Saviour." 
The last year of his life was spent with his family In 
Hardwick. He died Feb. 21, 1886. 

2 JoaiPR Lu was bom in Concord, Ms., in 1742, 
grad. H. C. 1786 ; was ordained the Unit pastor of 
(he Church in Boyalston, Get. 19, 1768 ; and died 
Feb. 16, 1819. '' He continued an able and faithftil 
minister more than fifty years. His life was a cun- 
tinued exhibition of Christian character." Near ihe 
close of his life, he being Infirm, a call was extended, 
In perfect accordance with Mr. Lee's wish, to Sbene* 
Mr Perkins, to become colleague. The Council as- 
sembled the day prerious to that set for the ordina- 
tion. ** On this very day, this venerable saint and 
beloved pastor fell asleep in Jesus." 

8 JChooh Hau, the first Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Qeneral Association, a brother of the R«to1u- 
tionary martyr, Nathan Hale, was bom in Coventry, 
Ct, hi 1764; was graduated at Tale CoUege in 
1773; was ordained pastor of the Church in West- 
hampton, Ms., Sept. 29, 1779 ; and died Jan. 14, 1887. 
He held the ofllce of Seeretaiy of the General Aseo- 
datioa f^om 1804 to 1824. Mr. Hale left three 
sons, via : Hon. Nathan Hale, who has so long given 
character to the Boston Daily Advertiser, Enoch Hale, 
M.D., and Rlohard.>>ReT. Enoch Hale was son of 
Dsaoon Blohard Hale, of Coventry, Ct., grandson of 
Saml Hale of Newbuxy, great-gimndson of Eev. John 
Hals, the first minister of Beverly, and great-great- 
grandson of Dea. Bobert Hale, of Charlestown.— Dr. 
E. Davis, N. B. Hist.-aen. Begister. 
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prue. District Aatocistioiii li«d ezktod 
in MaasachoBettB in some fomit fiir a hun- 
dred and tevenfy yean, and under a 
fonnal and nnbroken organisation aince 
1690, and the idea of a union of these 
scattered bodies was natnraL Besides, 
the neighboring state of Connecticut had 
had such an organization as the one pro- 
posed, since 1 709. And yet at the second 
session, only five of the twenty-four Asso- 
ciations had entered into the project The 
able and influential Barnstable, Boston, 
Cambridge, Mendon, Plymouth, Salem, 
were absent; and only five, and they 
country bodies, were present 

Various causes contributed to this re- 
sult It was feared by many that such a 
body, if it attained a position comprehend- 
ing all the clei^gy of the State, would 
gradually assume power over the faith 
and order of the churches. It was thought 
by a few, who held strong doctrinal views, 
that, covering the broad shades of opinion 
then existing in the Commonwealth, it 
would lower the tone of Orthodoxy by com- 
promising varying views. It was looked 
upon by the party soon to be developed 
into Unitarian, as objectionable from the 
very groundwork of its faith, the Assem- 
bly's Catechism; while a large portion 
viewed it either with entire indifi*erence, 
or else as unnecessary and useless. And 
the existence of the Greneral Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, which met 
annually, and which then had advanced 
into its second century, seemed, in some 
degree at least, to occupy the ground. 
On account of these various sources of 
opposition, the General Association had a 
limited origin, and a slow growth. Grad- 
ually, however, all the advantages and 
disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz : 
that the Association, with the Catechism 
as its basis, served as a bond to the de- 
fenders of that faith ; while its opposition 
was found in that section which soon 
openly avowed itself Unitarian ; both 
parties evidently saw distinctly that a 
movement basing itself on the old Cal- 
vinistic theology, would speedily separate 



fiiends and foes, as the event proTed. 
It was on this aoeount that the organi- 
zadoa was reprobated by the seaboard 
deigy, and upheld by the Associations 
located in those rugged localities, which 
are never ftvorable to a loose aad effemi- 
nate theology. 

The firiends of the movement were not 
disheartened. To increase the siae and 
efficiency of the body. Dr. Lyman, ^ of 
Hatfield, endeavored to enlist the aid of 
the ^ Convention of Congr^adonal Min- 
isters ** in fikvor of the project The mat- 
ter was brought befi)t« that body May SO, 
1804, in the form of a question, ^ whether 
they would fonn themselves into a Gen- 
eral Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting mbisteriai acquaintance and broth- 
erly love, and learn more perfectly the 
state of the churches and promote their 
prosperity.** A vote was passed, referring 
the matter to the various District Assoda- 
tioiyi, and appointing a Committee to write 
to them on the subject This Committee, 
of which Rev. Dr. Willaid, ' President d 

1 JoiVH Ltxav, D. D., ton of JonathAn and Ba- 
thlah Lynaa, waa born In Lebanon, Ct, April 14, 
1748; was gradnatad at Yala OoUega In 1T67 ; wm 
tntor thare In 1770-71 ; waa ordained, ICareb 4, 1772, 
paitor of the Ohuieh in Hatflald, Ma. ; roodTed tha 
dagTM of D. D. ftom WUUama Oollega in 1801; and 
died Mareh 217, 18S8. Dr. lorman waa ona of tlw 
•arilMt Mandfl of the Hampahira Mlaslonary SoeWty, 
and In 1812 waa ahown ita Praddant ; waa, fitom tba 
beglnnlns, a nkembar of Um A. B. 0. ?. M., in 1819 
Ite Vka Prwldanfi, and ftom 1828 to 1826 Iti Preri- 
dant. Tha Ganaral AaMciadon was Ibrtnaato in 
having It! canae aepouMd by Dr. Lyman ; with a 
power of gOTcrning and eontrolUng other minde, eee- 
Ing at a ^anoa tiM bart thing «D bo dona, aelfHTollant 
bat eonalllateffy, ooBpnbanelTa, jndkloaa, rapid in 
asaentlon, ba aeqolred and wielded a poweiAil infla- 
ance emong the olargy and ehnrohee of lla«aohuaetts. 

2 JooffM WiLLAan, D.D., waa bom in Biddefocd, 
Me., Dae. 29, (0. S.) 1788 ; was son of BaT. Saaoal 
and Ablgdl (Wright) Willaid ; waa bom and reared 
In porarty, bnt, by aid of othata and hia own en- 
etgy, was enabled to enter Hanrard OoUagc, when bo 
was graduated 1766 ; was tntor for six years ; waa 
ordained Pastor of the 1st Church In Bererly, Ma., 
Not. 25, 1772, as eollaagna with Bcr. Joseph Cfaanp- 
nay ; D.D. at Harmrd, 1786 ; L.L.D. at Yak, 1721 ; 
was tieeted PresMent of Harrard GoUtfga in 1781, and 
wesiMtttotedassaehDec. 19, of thatyear. Ha re- 
mained In thte poritloa until his death, 8epL 26, 1804. 
His aharaeter is too wall known to need eulogy.— 
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Harvard College, was chairman, wrote as 
directed, the writer, however, dying be- 
fore the next seanoii. 

There were then twenty-four Aasocia- 
tions in Maflsachnwtts Proper, whose 
names and number of members were 
these: — ^Bamstable, 7, Bay, 10, Berkshire, 
1 7, Boston, 16, Brookfield, 18, Cambridge, 

11, Dedham, 8, Eastham, 6, Essex Mid- 
dle, 10, Hampshire Central, 14, Ehunp- 
shire North, 12, Hampshire North East, 
4, Hampshire South, 12, Hayerhill, 7, 
Marlboro', 10, Mendon, 12, Mountain, 

12, nymoath, 17, Salem, 12, Unity, 7, 
Westford, 7, Westminster, 1 1 , Wilmington, 
9, Worcester, 7; there was also one in 
Maine, vis., Woolwich, 6. 

Several of the Associations appear to 
have made no reply ; of those who did act, 
the letters of fifteen are preserved among 
the valuable collections of the Congrega- 
tional Library Association, and were to 
the following effect : — 

Bebkshirb assented to the proposal, 
April 16, 1805, (Stephen West,* Mode- 
rator.) Bbookfuld did the same Feb- 
ruary 12, 1805, (Ephraim Ward,* Mod- 
erator.) Hampshire Central "appro- 
ved," (Enoch Hale being Scribe pro tern.) 
Hampshire North *< cordially appro- 
ved," (Jonathan Grant, Scribe.) Ha- 
verhill voted &vorably May 17, 1805, 
hen Peabody^ writing the answer. 



1 Stipmiii War, D.Dm wu bom in ToUand, Ok., 
Not. 18, 1785 ; gndutod at Tal« Oolkcs, 1766 ; ttad- 
iMi thMloKf with IUt. Timothy Woodbrid0»,of Hat- 
Md ; naaCbaplaiD fl>r monthaii alz yaaa atHooaaek 
Foit ; aeeoptad, In Nov. 1768, a piopoaal to smeofad 
Joaathaa Idwda, In tha Indka Mlarion at Btoek- 
bridge, and waa ordained there June 16, 1760. In a 
fev yean ha gave np tha Indian portion of hla 
chaise, and eonflnad himaalf to the Inereaalog body 
or SngUah. Ha mm diamieeed Aof. 97, 1818, allar 
haTiof had a eoUaagne for nearly eight yean. Ha 
xeeetved tba dagne of D.D., flDom Dartmoath Oollege, 
hi 1792, and ma ono of tha original Tmateea of WU- 
UuuOoUago. He died May 16, 1819. 604perw»ni 
united with tha Chonh daring hU paatorate. 

2 Sphbaim Wau waa bom in Newton, He., In 
17«l;gnuLH. C, 1768; waa ordained PaetDr of tha 
Chonh in Weat Brookflald, Oct. 28, 1771, and died 
Mereh 19, 1818. ** H« waa a plain, practical, evangel- 
leal praaohor."— Ward*a Newton. 

S HaTarhlll AModation then oovend a lew towna 



Mountain was nnanimous in the same 
direction, (Theodore EQnsdale, Modera* 
tor.) Westford, meeting at Dracut, 
(Paul Litchfield ^ being Moderator, and 
Freegrace Reynolds* Scribe,) not only 
approved the plan, but also suggested the 
Assembly's Catechism as a proper platfonn* 
Several Associations were undecided. 
Pltmouth, (Joseph Barker,* Scribe,) 
did not sufficiently understand the object 
Salem, (May 15, 1805, Thomas Barnard,^ 
Scribe,) declined to express an opinion, 
but appointed Dr. Cutler of Hamilton, a 
delegate, for the sake of information* 
Barnstable, (John Simpkins,* Mode- 
rator,) was in favor of some plan to secure 
a ** uniform method of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and discipline," but objected to 
any attempt " to compel assent to any 
creed or confession of faith of human de- 
vising;" it joined the General Associa- 

in New Hampahire ; Snpim Piabopt waa minister 
at Atkinaon, N. H., where he waa ordained Nov. 26, 
1773. Ha died Mayas, 1819. 

4 Paul LnaaniLD waa bom in Soltoate, Ma., 
Marehl2,176a; grad. H. 0., 1776 ; atndied Divinity 
with Dr. Weat, of Stockbridge ; waa ordained Paator 
of the Ohovoh in Oarllale, Nov. 7, 1781, and died Nov. 
6,1817. 

6 imoBAOi KsnroLDS waa bom a* Boniare, Ot, 
Jan. 90, 1707; grad. Tela, 1787; atndlad Divtality 
with Dr. Baokna, of fiomare ; waa ordained Partor of 
tha Chnreh at Wlhnington, Oct. 29, 17B6 ; waa dia- 
niflNd Jnna 9, 1880; waa inatelled Paator of tho 
Ohnroh In Leverett, Mi., Nov. 1882; reaigned in 
1889 ; retomad to Wihnlngton, and died there Dec. 
8, 1854.— Qenaral Aaaodatlon Minutaa. 

• JoiiPH Baikib waa bora hi Bxadted Ot., Oct. 
19, 1T61, betog aon of Jcaeph Barker; giad. Tale, 
1771; waa ordained In Middlaboro', over tha let 
Charoh,l>eo.5,1781;dladJa]]r86,1816. Mr. Barker 
took a lively hutareat hn politlea, and tor one tarm or 
move repreaentad hia Dlitiiot in the U. 8. Hooae of 
BapreaentatiTee.^Dr. Pntnam'e Hist. Sermona. 

7 Tbom Ai Baehard, D.D., waa fleet Paator of tho 
North Ghoroh, Salem, where lia waa ordained Jan. 
18, 1780. He waa a native of Newbniy, bom Itob. 6, 
1748; waa gradoatad at Harvard 1786; recelvad the 
degree of D.D., from Edinburgh, hi 1794. He died 
of apoplexy, Oct. 1, 18U. 

8 JoH* SmPKiHi waa a nattre of Boston, Mi <, bora 
In 1768 ; grad. Hanraid, 1786 ; ordatnad at Brewatar, 
Mi., Oct. 19, 1791, and eonthinad Paator until 1881, 
when ha waa diamiaaed ; ha afterward! retomad to 
Boeum. Mr. Simpkina never took a decided poaition 
in tlie aeparatlon between the Orthodox and Unita- 
rlana, but towarda the lait of hia life, at iaait, leaned 
toward the ktter. 
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tion, however, in 1821. Unity, meetiDg 
Harvard, (Fhinehas Whitney,* Moder- 
ator,) was undecided, though leaning to 
the opposition, but intimated that some 
modifications of the plan might prove ac- 
ceptable. 

On the other hand, four Associations 
were decidedly opposed. Essex Middle 
objected, (May 14, 1805, Joseph Dana,' 
Moderator,) on the not unreasonable 
ground that the churches ought to be re- 
cognized and consulted in a matter con- 
cerning religion. Marlboro', (Peter 
Whitney,* of Northboro', Moderator,) 
thought that such a body was uncalled 
for, assigning as particular reasons for 

1 PHiHSHAfl Wmrmr waf born in Wettoo, Hi., 
April 24, 1740 ; gnd. H. C, 1768; wu ordained OT«r 
the lilt Church In Shiriey, Us., June 28, 1762, and 
diwi Deo. 18, 1B19. Mr. Whitney waa three ttmea 
married : (1) to Miriam WUlard, (2) to Lydia Bowca, 
(8) widow Jane Garfield. He had ten children ; his 
second aon, ReT. Nieholaa B. Whitney, bom March 
21, 1772 ; grad. H. C, 1798; waa miniater at Hing- 
ham, and died In 1886.— N. B. Hiat.-Oen. Reg. 

8 Josira Dava, D.D., aon of Joaeph and Maiy 
Dana, waa bom in Pomftet, Ot., Nor. 2, 1742 ; gxmd. 
Tale, 1700; atndied theology with BeT. Mr. (after- 
warda Dr.) Hart, of Preaton, Gt. ; waa ordained orer 
the South Chnroh In Ipawioh, Ma., NoV. 7, 1766. 
He receited the degree of D.D. flrom Hanrard College, 
In 1801. Ha died Nor. 16, 1827. The Tenerable 
Bar. Dr. Dana, of Newbnryport, la a aon. 

2 Pcm WHiTirKT, aon of Rer. Aaron Whitney, of 
Petersham, waa bom in Petersham, Sept. 6, 1744 ; 
grad. H. C, 1762 ; waa ordained orer the let Chnroh 
in Northboro*, Not. 4, 1767 ; he IbU dead, aa he waa 
eroaaing the threshold of hla house, Feb. 29, 1816. 
He waa the author of a TalUAble Hlatory of Woroea- 
ter County. He married, March 11, 1768, Julia Lam- 
bert, of Reading, and had eleren children. His sec- 
ond son, Peter, bom in Northboro', Jan. 19, 1770, 

'^fSnA. H. C, 1791 ; waa ordained OTer the lat Church, 
Quiney, Feb. 6, 1800, and died March 8, 1848. Two 
of Peter's sons became clergymen, via : George, and 
Frederick Augnalaa. George waa bom at Quincy, 
July 2, 1804 ; grad. H. C, 1824 ; waa theologically 
educated at Cambridge DiTinity School ; waa ordained 
Pastor of the 2d Church In Rozbury, (now Rer. Mr. 
Wilson's, in West Rozbury,) June 15, 1881, and in- 
stalled associate Pastor with Rer. Dr. Thomaa Gray, 
at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 10, 1886. . He married, Deo. 
15, 1826, Ann Grsenough, only daughter of Rer. Dr. 
Gray, and died April 2, 1842; hla wid^w, a highly 
respected lady, still IWes at Jamaica Plain ; Fredei^ 
lek Augustus waa bora in Quincy, Sept. 18, 1812 ; 
grad. H. C, 1882 ; theologically educated at Cam- 
bridge; waa ordained Pastor of the Ist Church, 
Brighton, Feb. 21, 1844.— N. E. Hiat.-Gen. Register. 



declining, (1) that tbe "Convention is 
sufficient ** to secure all the good results 
contemplated, (2) that there might be 
excited an unnecessary jealousy on the 
part of the people against the clei^g}*, and 
(S) that if its object was to secure uni- 
formity of creed, that was totally impossi- 
ble. Worcester, (Joseph Sumner,^ 
Moderator,) dissented unanimously, al- 
leging (1 ) the impracticability of the plan, 
on account of the " number," ** distance," 
and " disagreement ** of the clei^, (2) 
that it was *' dangerous to the peace and 
liberty of Congregational Churches," by 
reason of probable attempts to enforce 
uniform ** discipline," (8) that it would 
"increase the jealousy of the people 
against the body of the clergy," and (4) 
that "the useful purposes contemplated 
by the motion may be more effectually 
answered under the influence of the Con- 
vention of Ministers." Boston entered 
into a long and labored alignment in oppo- 
sition to the plan, in a paper now existing 
in its records, as well as in the copy com- 
municated to the conuuittee ; it was adopted 
May 5, 1805 ; after expressing its approTal 
of the " sentiments in which the proposal 
appears to have originated," — in (quoting 
from the letter addressed to them,) " that 
the Christian harmony and friendly co- 
operation of the ministers of the Gospel 
are concerns of high mutual benefit, and 
conduce generally to increase their useful- 
ness in the church of God," they proceed 
to express their disbelief in the efficacy of 
the plan to promote either such harmony 
or usefulness ; as to co-operation it con- 
siders the annual Convention as " suffi- 
cient for mutual encouragement and as- 
sistance," the several Associations as high- 
ly conducive to the improvement, solace 
and incitement of individuals," and £c- 

4 JosiPH SnicNSB, D.D., son of Samuel and Slim- 
beth (Grii&n) Sumner, waa bom in Pomfret, Ct., Jan. 
19, 1740; waa graduated at Tale College in 1759; 
D.D. at Harrard, 1814, and at Columbia ; ordained in 
Shrewsbury Ma., June 23, 1762, and died Dec. 9, 
1824. " During the period of aix^-two years," aaja 
ReT. Aaron Bancroft, in his ftineiml aennon, " he 
waa never abaont from the stated communion of hi« 
Church."— Sumner Genealogy. 
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desiastical Cooncilfl, as » ^ profitable and 
edifying communion " for ministers and 
churches ; and while it would favor any- 
suitable plan to increase these advantages, 
jet considering **the state of religious 
opinions," say they, ** and the spirit and 
circianstances of ^the times, we are led to 
believe that no practicable plan of this 
nature can be formed, and we are appre- 
hensive that the proposed measure for pro- 
moting hannony will be more likely to 
interrupt it;" — it thought that, by the dis- 
cussion of doctrinal bases, there would re- 
sult ^^an erection of barriers between 
those who at present are not formally 
separated, and the bonds of union would 
be strengthened between those only who 
.are already sufficiently cemented." It 
insists equally strongly that usefulness will 
be impaired, rather than assisted, particu- 
lariy by the tendency to uphold [" human 
standards of opinion," which might be so 
active in creating prejudice against di»- 
sentients, that there would be a ** spirit of 
uncharitableness and censoriousness pro- 
daced, and Ihe teachers of religion placed 
under powerful temptations either to shun 
declaring the whole counsel of God, or to 
teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men." The whole paper, while conceived 
and expressed in a kind and courteous 
spirit, yet clearly shows that the main ob- 
stacle to a union, was their own departure 
from the doctrinal views of the earlier 
New England clergy, an obstacle of whose 
existence the Boston Association was 
evidently itself conscious. In addition to 
the above, it is also known that Cam- 
bridge and Mendon Associations dis- 
sentedf the latter on grounds which pre- 
vented its union with the General Asso- 
ciation up to 1841. 

This effort through the Convention 
appears to have had little effect, except 
to have excited feelings of estrangement 
Certainly, it neither caused the Conven- 
tion to become a General Association, nor 
brought in additional District Associations. 

We have seen that only five Associa- 
tions were represented in 1804. At the 
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next session, held at Washington, June 
26th, 1805, the number was still less; 
only three — Berkshire, Mountain, and 
Hampshire North — appeared. Berkshire 
was represented by Rev. Messrs. Ephraim 
Jndson, ^ and Alvan Hyde;' Mountain 
by Theodore Hinsdale and William J. 
Ballantine ; ' Hampshire North by Bufiis 
Wells * and £noch Hale. Of its proceed- 
ings neither records nor traditions exist 
Only the same three Associations were 
represented the next year, 1806, at Hat- 
field. At that meeting a change was 
made in the rules ; such that the Secre- 
taryship was for a three years' term, and 
that the Secretary and the minister of the 
place of meeting, be ex officio members, 
their respective Associations retaining 
their right to appoint the two delegates 
allowed to each. This rule and this 
method of representation, has continued 
to the present time unchanged. Rev. 

1 JSberum. JuDBOir, aon of Elnathan and Itobeooa 
JndflOD, was born in Woodbury, Ct., Dee. 5, 1787; 
grad. Yale, 1768; atudied theology with Bar. Vv. 
Bellamy ; was ordained in Chelsea, (Norwicli) Gc, 
Got. 8, 1771 ; was dismissed Dee. 15, 1778 ; was settled 
In Taunton, Mi., in 1780 ; reiigned in 1788 ; was 
settled in Sheffield, in May, 1791, and died Feb. 28, 
1818. *' He was an able, soand, and lUthftil preach- 
er. His labors were Tery maeh blessed. A number 
of young men studied DirinHy with him.'' A por- 
trait of him, with a full and interesting aoeount, is 
in Bmery's ralnable "Ministry of Taunton." His 
brother, Adoniram, was father to the missionary of 
that name. 

2 Alvan Htdk, D.D., son of Joseph Hyde, was 
bom in Norwich, Gt., Feb. 2, 1768 ; grad. Dartmouth, 
1788 ; studied theology with Ber. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Backus, at Somen ; was ordained at Lee, Ms., 
June 6, 1792 ; married, April 1793, Lucy, daughter 
of BenJ. Fes!M»nden, of Sandwich ; D.D., Dartmouth, 
1812 ; died Deo. 4, 1833. During his mlni«try, 704 
persons united with the Church in Lee. " Dr. Hyde 
belonged to the old school of New England Theol- 
ogy." " Without calling any man master, he believed 
in the Westminster Catechism." « A model of plaln^ 
direct, common sense pr^iachlng." " Solemn, grave, 
and correct." 

8 WnjLZAM Q. Ballantinb was bom in Westfleld, 
Ms., ; grad H. G., 1771 ; studied DiTinity with Rev. 
Dr. Parsons, of Amherst ; was ordained Pastor of the 
Church in Weshlngton, Ms., June 15, 1774, and died 
Not. ao, 1820. 

4 BufUB WXLU was bom in Deerfleld, Ms., in 
1764; settled at Whatoly, Sept 26,1771, and died 
Nov. 8, 1884. "Ha was ssfesemMl a nseftil minister." 
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Enoch Hale was re-appointed Secretary, 
which office he held to the great satiafao- 
tion of the body, until in 1824 he declined 
a reelection. 

In 1807, June 24, the General Aiaocifr- 
tion met at Windsor. Six Associaticms 
were present Berkshire sent Revs. Dr. 
Stephen West and Ebenezer Fitch ;^ 
Mountain, Theodore Hinsdale and James 
Briggs ; ' Hampshire North, Josiah Spald- 
ing;* Hampshire Central, Rufus Wells 
and Joel Hayes ; * Worcester South, Sam- 
uel Austin;* Essex Middle, Samuel 

1 Xbbhiub Wacn, D.O., wu at thU tins PimI- 
dent of WUUuDB College. Born in Norwich, Ot., 
Sept. 26, 1766, being eon of Jabes and Lydia (Hont- 
tagtoD) flteh ; grad. Tale, 1777 ', ftom 1780 to 1788, 
Tatar in Tale College ; engaged in bnshieei In 1788, 
with Henry Daggett, of New HaTen, wliioh proved 
nneaooeieftil ; Tntor again, and librarian from 1786 
to 1791 ; made a public proftesion of religion in Maj 
1787 ; in Oct. 1791, entered on the dntlee of Precep- 
tor of an Academy at WUllamstown, Hi., wliioh in 
Jane 1796, became a College, of which he waa tlie 
flxst Preeident ; raelgned Hay 1816. June 17, 1796, 
he had been ** ordained to the work of the ministry,*' 
** by the BeriohiK Aiiociation." In the antumn of 
1816, he became Peator of the Prwbyterian Church 
in Weet BloomAeld, N. T. ; resigned Not. 1827, and 
died March 21, 1888.HSee Sprague.) 

8 Jaiob BuflM was bom in Newton, Hs., Jan. 18, 
1746; grad. Yale, 1776; ordahied Pastor of the 
Chureh in Gummington, Ms., July 7, 1779, where he 
had been preaching for scTeral years prerioos i died 
I>ee. 7, 1826. He *' was a Tery useAil and respcetar 
ble minister." When be was settled, the tewn voted 
to give him 200 aeree of good land and £60 (estimated 
by rye at 8i. id. a bushnl,) for ** settlement,*' and £60 
salary, to be increased by £6 a year tUl it reached 
£60, estimate^ by lye, as above ; by beef at 20d. a 
pound, and flax at 8d. a pound. 

8 JoBUH Spaibzho was born In Plalnlleld, Ct., 
Jan. 10, 1761 ; giad. Yale, 1778 ; ordained at Uz- 
bridge. Sept 11, 1782; dismissed Oct. 28, 1787 ; waa 
Installed in Washington, Aug. 1788 ; after dismivion 
be was installed in BuoUand in 1794, where be died, 
May 8, 1828. '* He waa a fidthftil preacher, and of 
evangelical sentiments. His name is chezished with 
much respect.'' 

4 JoKL Hatxb was bom In 1764 ; was settled In 
South Hadley, Ms., Oct. 28, 1782,; as colleague Paa- 
tor with Bev. Jolin Woodbrldge, and became sole 
Pastor the next year; died July 1827. >' He waa a 
man of kind fJeelings, and in the pulpit was remark* 
able for * gieat plainness of speech.* He was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of grace, and did not lie^ 
tate to preach them with boldness." 

6 Sahubl Aostih, D.D., one of the prime moveca 
In the formation of the General Assodatiott, was of 
Woreeater ; be was bom in New Haven, Ot., Get 7, 



Spring * and Isaac Braman ; * Enoch Haie, 
as Secretary, and Gordon Dorrance,* min- 
ister K3£ the place, were also membeis. It 
will be seen that Essex Middle (now exist- 
ing as Essex North, 9 7 years old,) and Wor- 
cester South (now extinct,) were present 
for the first time. Bey. Dr. West was 
Moderator, and Hey. Samuel Austin, 
Scribe, the business of the Scribe being 
then, as now, to record the proceedings of 
the session and place them in the hands 
of the Secretary. The proceedings of 
that sesnon were, in part, published in the 
Panoplist ; either in tiiat form or in a 
separate pamphlet their publication has 
since been continued, and affbr Js excel- 
lent data for recording its history, al- 
though not even the body itself has a com% 
piete set of its Minutes. In connection 
with this publication in the Panoplist, was 

1700 ; was in bis youth soldier in the army, as snb- 
stitnto tat his fkther ; commenced the study of law, 
bat entered College, and giad. at Tale, 1788; eon- 
menced his theolo^eal studies with Bev. Dr. Jona- 
than Xdwards ; was ordained in New Haven, (Fair- 
haven fiodety,) Nov. 9, 1786; veelgned three years 
afterwards ; waa inatalied Sept. 29, 1790, over the 
1st Church in Woressler ; D.D. at WUUaias, 1807 ; ia 
July 1816, Prssident of the Univeialty of Yermont, 
where be remained about six yeaxa ; lie was pastor 
of a Church in Newport, B. I., for ftmr years, but 
resigned it, and never again settled ; he died in the 
iiunily of liis nephew. Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, then 
of Olastonbucy, Ct , Dec. 4, 1880. *< Hia piety wea 
liabitaal and ardent, deep and discriminating." 
*• The topics on which he delighted most to dweO 
were the benevolence, the sovereignty, and tiie glory 
of Qod ; the great system of redemption ; tlie char* 
acter of Christ, and his sufferings, with their exten- 
sive result on tlie universe, and especially in the 
sanctiflcation and salvation of hia chosen people."— 
(See 8prague*s Annals.) 

6 BAxyaL SPBHia, DJ>., the venerated Paator at 
Newburyport, so instrumental in the establishment 
of Andover Theological Seminary. Bom at North- 
bridge, Veb. 27, 1746; grad. College New Jeney, 
1771 ; ordained Aug. 6, 1777 ; died March 4, 1819. 

7 I8AA0 Bramah still survives, the sole remalnlog 
member of that eesslon, and is still the pastor (now 
senior,) of the Chureh In Georgetown, Hs., where he 
was ordained June 7, 1797. He waa bom ia Norton, 
July 6, 1770 ; grwl. H. C, 1794. 

S GoaxH)H DoBftAHoa waa bora in Sterling, Ct., ; 
grad. Dartmouth, 1786; studied theology with Bev. 
Dr. Levi Hart, of N. Preston, (now QrlswoU) Ct ; 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Windsor, Ms., July 
1, 1796; was dismissed July 16, 1834 ; and died in 
Attica, N. T., where be Nsided with hU aon. 
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israed a statement of the plan and object 
of the oiganization» from which qaota- 
turns have already been made. 

In conseqnence either of the statement 
in the Panoplist, or of the writing of the 
Secretarj to various Associations inviting 
their ptresence, we find that at the session 
in Worcester, on the last Wednesday in 
June, 1808, several new Associations were 
represented. In addition to Berkshire, 
Mountain, Hampshire Central, (the dd 
Hampshire North under a new title,) 
Worcester South, and Westminster, we 
find Hampshire North (a new body which 
took the name dropped by the old Hamp- 
shire North, and which is now Franklin,) 
and Haverhill; several gentlemen were 
also present who were invited to sit as 
honorary members, viz: Reverends Jo- 
seph Pope ^ and Zephaniah S. Moore' of 
Brookfield Association, Samuel Steams' 
and Joseph Chickering, of Andover As- 
sociation, and Samuel Worcester * of Sa- 
lem Ministerial Conference, a body in 

1 JooPK Pora was born In BrooklTUi Ct., in 1746 ; 
gnd. H. 0. 1770 ; wm Bstfeted In Bpcnoeri Us., Get. 
SO, 1778, and oontlniMd *' a reapaotable and vMftil 
mlBistar, n&tn Nor. 1818, when he vm Mlaad with • 
paxaljaia, aft«r whieh h« sarrlTtd mora than b»?«i 
TMnimshle to perform any ofllelaldtttiaa" He died 
Marah 8, 1826. 

3 ZmAJRAB 8. Moou, D. D., afterwmrds Profoe- 
nr of Laagnagee in Bartmonth OoUcge, itIU later 
Proident of Wllliama Oollege, and eabeeqnently, 
PmMent of Amherst Oollege, was at this time paetor 
ef the Chnreh In Leioeater, eiiere he waa ordained 
Jone 10, 17S8. Bom in Palmffr, Me., Nov. 20, IHO, 
dkd Jane 86, 1888. 

S SAxraL Sniaai waa Mlnlater of Bedford. Son 
of BcT. Joalah Steams, of Spping, N. H., he waa 
bom AprU 8, 1770; grad. H. C, 17M ; itadled The- 
ology nnder the eare of Ber. Jonathan Vraneh, of 
Andover^CwliMe daughter Abigail be married;) waa 
offdafaied in Bradlbxd, April 27, 1796, and oontinned 
the peator, with great fdthfalnea and luooeaa, nntU 
Us dtath, Deo. 26, 1884. BeT. Br. W. A. Steams, 
Prctldent of Amherst OoUege, Is his son. 

4 SAimL WoBOMin, D.D., was then of Salcm* 
lonmost In eTery good work,— the General AsbocI»> 
ttni were fortnnate In obtaining bJs support. Bom 
In HoUis, N. H., Nor. 1, 1770; grad. Dartmouth, 1796 ; 
irai ordained at Vltehburg, lis., Sept. 27, 1797 ; was 
dimiiistd Sept. 8, 1802 ; was installed pastor of the 
Tabemaele Ohuieh, Salem, April 20^1806; and died 
atBrainard«Tenn.,June7,18Zl. foU and inteiest- 
bg details of this good and eminont man are pre- 
Mved hi the Ufo of Br. WoTCMlar, by his son, Bar. 



which the Orthordoz portion of the min- 
isters of that vicinity had the preponder- 
ance, but which never joined the General 
Association, and which disbanded when 
the opposite majority in the Salem Asso- 
ciation was reversed by gradual acces- 
sions. Rev. Joseph Lee presided at this 
sesnon ; Rev. Alvan Hyde was Scribe, 
and Bev. Asahel Hunttngtcm* preached 
the public .lecture, fit>m Acts. ii:42: 
''And they continued steadfast in the 
Apostles' -doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread and prayer.*' Steps 
were taken to form a connection with the 
General Association of Connecticut, by 
sending Drs. Lyman and Austin as dele- 
gates to that body. Several Associations 
from the eastern part of the State hav- 
ing now been induced to come in, the sea- 
non of 1809 was held at Newburyport, 
June 28, at the house of Rev. Dr. Spring, 
to which, other eastern Associations sent 
delegates simply to obtain information; 
these were Salem, Salem Ministerial Con- 
ference, and Cambridge ; the latter two 
never united with this body ; the former 
one did at the next session. Dr. Lyman 
was moderator, Leonard Woods, Scribe, 
and Dr. Austin preached the sermon. At 
this session two delegates appeared from 
Connecticut and articles of correspond- 
ence agl^ed upon, which are still in force, 
with the exception of that proviso which 
gave the delegates the right of voting in 
the body to which they were sent Rules 
were also adojSted regulating the annual 
meeting of the Association. And it is a 
fact worthy qf note, that while slight mod- 
ifications have from time to time been 
made in the language or purport of the 
Rules, to put them in better working or- 
der, no changes have thus far been made 
afiecting the purposes, plans, or general 

flamvel M. Worofster, B.D.; a work which Is one of 
the xlehest eontribntions to our ecoleaslstloal history. 
h Ababil HuamroTOX was bom In FxanUin, Ct., 
Maieh 17, 1761 ; grad. Bart. 1786 ; ordained in Tope. 
Held, ICs., Not. 12, 178B; died April 22, 18ia "A 
•oeeessfU and useful ministry." ** Discriminating 
and ftithfti.'* Xlisha Huntington, M.]>., of LoweU, 
and Aaahd HonHngton, Biq., of Salem, are sons. 
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characteristics of this body ; for sabstance, 
the existing rules are but the develope- 
ment of the plans made half a centuxy 
ago. The next year, 1819, the Associa- 
tion met at Bradford, June 27. Hamp- 
shire South (afterwards Hampden and 
now the two Hampdens,) and SaleoEi, 
(now Essex South,) appear for the first 
time. This meeting was also noted for 
two matters of importance; one, the 
change from the original article which 
had read that the doctrines of the Cate- 
chism *^ be considered as the basis of the 
union of our churches,'' to phraseology 
which dropped allusion to the churches 
and thus no longer appeared to represent 
or contrdl what had no connection what- 
ever with the General Association, which 
being exclusively a clerical body and rep- 
resenting exclusively clerical bodies, had 
nothing to do with the churches; this 
however, did not pass without a good deal 
of debate, although approved by the dis- 
trict Associations. The second important 
event at this session was one which al- 
though somewhat transcending the de- 
clared purposes of the (reneral Associa- 
tion, was yet a blessed one for the world, 
the organization of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

The record in relation to the latter 
matter reads thus: *' Messrs. Adoniram 
Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel 
J. Mills, and Samuel Newell, members 
of the Divinity College, [i. e., Andover 
Theolo^cal Seminary,] were introduced 
and presented a paper with their names 
subscribed, on the subject of a mission to 
the heathen. After hearing the young 
gentlemen, the business was committed to 
tiie Bev. Messrs. Spring, Worcester, and 
Hale ; who reported resolves for institut- 
ing a Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, to consist of nine members, all 
in the first instance to be chosen by the 
General Association, and afterwards an- 
nually ^ five of them by this body and four 
by the General Association of Connecti- 
cut 

"■ The Report was unanimously accept- 



ed. The General Association proceeded to 
institute a Board of Comnussioners, and 
made choice of the following gentlemen as 
members : His Excellency, John Tread- 
well, Esq., Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
Gen. Jedediah Huntington, and Bev. 
Calvin Chapin, of Connecticut ; Bev. Dr. 
Joseph Lyman, Bev. Dr. Samnel Spring, 
WuL Bartlett, Esq., Bev. Samuel Worces- 
ter, and Dea. Samuel fiL Walley, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Measures were provided for 
calling the first meeting of the Board." 

So simple and unpretending is the 
record of the foundation of a Society 
whieh has done more to honor the Ameri- 
can name than any other instrumentality, 
and which is still more precious to Ameri- 
can Christians in that its hundreds of 
laborers are carrying the light of the Gos- 
pel of Christ to the darkened nations of 
the earth, in that it was the pioneer of 
American Missions, and in that it has not 
turned aside, for its life of near half a 
century, firom the simple purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to a dying world. 

It is a matter of interest to know who 
were present at that session. They were 
Levi White * and Nathaniel Turner,* fit)m 
Berkshire ; Benj. R. Woodbridge,* from 
Mountain ; John Emerson,* from Northern 

1 Lkyi Warn WM bom ia Randolph, Mb. ; was 
gradoated at Dartmouth, 1796; studied tbeologj 
with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt. ; was ordained 
OTer the Ohnreh In Sandlsfleld, Ms., June 28, 1793 ; 
was dismissed March 7, 1832, and xemoved to Mich- 
igan. 

a Nathaniil Turhib was bom in Norfolk, Ct., 
in 1771; grad. Williams, 1798; studied theology 
with Dr. Catlin ; was ordained orer the Church in 
New Marlboro, Ms., July 10, 1799, and died May 25, 
1812. 

8 Bnrj. B. Woodbbwob was bom in Souch Had- 
ley, 1774 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1795 ; was ordained over 
the Church in Norwich, Ms., Oct. 17, 1799 ; resigned 
June 28, 1831, and returned to South Iladley, and 
died in 1844. 

4 John Sxbbson, son of Ber. Joseph Emerson, 
was bora in Maiden, Nov. 20, 1745; grad. H. C, 
1704 ; was ordained at Conway, Ms., Dec. 21, 1769. 
and died June 26, 1826. Mr. Emerson mmarked, in 
later years, that when he went to preach in Conway, 
" it was literally ^ John preaching in the wilder- 
ness ;' " 58U persons were admitted to the Church 
during his pastorate, and 1,087 of his people wuro 
buried ; he had composed 8,500 sermons, and bap- 
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Hampsbire; Rufiis Wells and Vinson 
Gould,' from Central Hampshire; John 
Keep,* from Southern Hampshire; Thos. 
Snell,« from Brookfield; Titns T. Baiv 
ton,* and Joseph Goffe,* from Worcester 
Sonth; Humphrey C. Perley • and Sam- 
uel Mead/ from HaTerhill; Ebenezer 



Used 1,219 children. <« He was • faithfal and 
geiical preacher,'' and devotedly prayerful. 

1 VmBON Goou) iras bom in- Sharon, Ot., In 
liTl; snd. WlllJama, 1797 ; pftndtod th«>logy wifth 
Dr. Backus, of Somers ; was Tutor In Williams Gol- 
Ipfe from 1799 to 1801 ; ordained over the Church In 
Soathampton, Ms., Aug. 27, 1801 ; dismissed Jan. 6, 
IS82; Has Installed flnt pastor of the Trinitarian 
Chuch in Bemardston, (a se cession from the old 
Chiuth,)Oct. SO, 1888; resigned Deo. 21, 1886, and 
roBOTed to Southampton, and died In 1841. 

2 JoBM Knp was minister at Blandford ; horn in 
LoDgmcadow, Ms., 1781; grad. Tala, 1802; studied 
UMolosr with Rer. Asabel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct. ; 
vu ordained in 1805 ; he was afterwards settled at 
Homer, N. T. ; was subsequently agent of Am. Edn- 
(atiim Society; was seCUed as pastor of a Prosbyto- 
riaa Church in CleTeland, Ohio, May 1, 188&. 

8 Thomas Sirxzx, D. D., a native of Cummington, 
pad. Dartmouth, 1796; was ordained at North 
Brookfield, June 27, 1798, where he still remains, as 
tbe feaerabte senior pastor. He was the seoond 8eo- 
retary of the Association, succeeding Bev. Enoch 
Hale in 1824, and serving Ibr twenty-five years, when, 
in 18S0, he declined a re-eleetlon, and reeeifed the 
thnkBoftbebodylbrhls fclthftU serrices. He re- 
eeived the degree of D.D. fkom Xmberst College in 
1828. 

4 Tmm T. Baitoh was bom in Chtanby, Ms., In 
nes ; gnd. Bartmonth, 1790 ; ordained as eoUcagiia 
«nr the Church in Tewksbuiy, Ms., Oct. 11, 1792; 
<fianined May 19, 1808 ; insUlled at Fitehburg, 
Hueh 11, 1804 ; resigned Feb. 26, 1818 ; removed to 
ffilham, Overton Go., Tenn. ; preaehed oecasionaUy ; 
noored. in the avtumn of 1827, with the design of 
Kttling hi Jackson, 111., but died very suddenly, on 
hifl jooraey, Oct. 81, 1827, shortly after crossing the 
Ofah) river. 

& JosKpH OorrB was bom In Bedlbrd, N. H., In 
nS7; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; was ordained over the 
Choreh in Millbury, Ms., Sept. 10, 1794, resigned 
^- 8, 1880 ; removed to Boston for some years, and 
UwD rotumed to HiUbury, and died hi 1846. 

6 HoxpBUT C. PsBLBT wss bom iu Boxford, Ms., 
I^- 24, 1761 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; ordained over 
tbvltt Church in Methuen, Dec. 2, 1796; resigned 
Va; 24, 1816; was installed over the 2d Church in 
B«mly, Dee. 2, 1818 ; resigned June 18, 1821; he 
dM in 1888. 

7 Samuil MiAD was bora In Rochester, Ms., Dec. 
18, 1764 ; grad. Brown, 1788 ; studied ttMology with 
Bar. Xphralm Judson, of Taunton ; ordained oivar 
the 2d Church in Danvers, (now the Church in South 
I>«nTen,) Jan. 8, 1794 ; Nsigned Jan. 1808 ; was in- 
stalled over the 2d Church in Amesbury, June 6, 



Dutch' and Thomas Holt, fitxm Essex 
Middle; Manasseh Cutler* and Samuel 
Worcester from Salem; Salmon Gone 
and Evan Johns, frx}m Connecticut; 
Enoch Hale, as Secretary, and Jonathan 
Allen,^ minister of the Parish ; Rev. Sam- 
uel Spring, D.D., Dr. Pearson, " late Pro- 
fessor," and Bev. Messrs. Morrison and 
Dana, Presbyterians, were made honor- 
ary members. 

Of this number it is easy to perceive 
who were governing spirits. While the 
missionary purpose originated in other 
minds, the plan adopted by the General 
Association seems to have a clear parent- 
age. •« On the 25th of June, 1810," says 
Dr. Worcester, •* serious deliberation, at- 
tended with fervent prayer, was held at 
Andover, relative to the burning desire of 
three or four theological students there, to 
be employed as missionaries to the hea- 
then. The result was, to refer the mo- 
mentous question to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. The next day, 
Dr. Spring took a seat in my chaise, and 
rode with me to Bradford, where the Gen- 
eral Association was to convene. In the 
conversation on the way, the first idea, I 
belieye, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was sug- 
gested ; — ^the form, the number of mem- 

1804, and died March 28, 1818, "at Cambridge, 
where he was a patient, afflicted with insanity." 

a BBimsn Dotoh was bora in Ipswich, Ms., fan 
1761 ; grad. Brown, 1776 ; was ordained over the 2d 
Church in Bradford, (now Dr. Perry's in Groveland,) 
Nov. 17, 1779, and died Aug. 4, 1818. 

9 Mahassih Cutlie, L.L.D., was minister at Ham- 
ilton (then Ipswich Hamlet.) Bora in KllUngly, Ct., 
May 28, 1742 ; grad Tale, 1766 ; was admitted to the 
bar, but by and by determined to study theology ; 
was ordained at Hamilton, Sept. 11, 1771 ; was Chap- 
lain in the Revolutionary army through two cam- 
paigns ; was offered, by Washington, a commission 
as Judge of the U. 8. Court for N. W. Territory, but 
declined ; was elected to Congress In 1800, and again 
in 1802 ; L.L.D., Tale, 1789 ; member of Acad, of 
Arts and Sclenoea, of the Philosophical Society, Phil- 
adelphia, and of various other literary societies. He 
died July 28, 1828.HSee Sprague's Annals.) 

10 JoHATHAir Aunv was bora In Braintree, Ms., 
was graduated at Harvard, 1774; studied theology 
with Bev. Sphraim Judsou, of Taunton ; was or- 
dained over the 1st Church in Bradford, June 8, 
1781 ; died March 6, 1827. 
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ben, and the name, were proposed. On 
the 27th, the 'question came before the 
Association, and the report of the Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by that body, 
was the substance of the result of the con- 
versation in the chaise." (Life, 11: 106.) 
Messrs. Spring, Worcester and Hale were 
the Committee alluded to. 

Doubtless the members of the body at 
that session hardly knew the importance 
of the step which was then taken, even 
for its members. Its tendency was to 
bring the General Association into notice 
as an active force for the promotion of re- 
ligion. Hitherto it had struggled £>r ex- 
istence. From this tame it became more 
prominent The friends of orthodoxy 
recognized the men engaged in it, and 
soon came to regard it as a centre of 
union. One by one all the outside Asso- 
ciations which held orthodox views, came 
into union with it ; Union (now Norfolk) 
in 1811 ; Unity (now extinct) in 1816 ; 
Old Colony in 1820; Worcester North in 
1821 ; Andover (the former Wilmington,) 
Bamstal)le (now divided into Brewster 
and Vineyard Sound,) and Suffolk (now 
Suffolk North and Suffolk South,) in 
1823 ; Worcester Central in 1825 ; Har- 
mony in 1826 ; Taunton in 1827 ; Mid- 
dlesex Union in 1828 ; Middlesex South, 
and Pilgrim in 1880; Wobum in 1885; 
Mendon, after a long and stubborn refu- 
sal, in 1841 ; Hampshire East in 1842 ; 
Bridge water in 1850 ; and Salem in 1851; 
while there has gone out of it, Westmin- 
ster, now a Unitarian body under the 
name o£ Worcester West ; and in 1858, 
Bridgewater and Pilgrim united in one 
to appear under the venerable name of 
Plymouth. The last of the old orthodox 
Associations to come in, was Mendon. It 
had refused in 180S, in 1804, and 1807; 
there the matter rested until 1841, when 
a vote of union was passed. The prin- 
ciple reason for this long delay was defers 
ence to Dr. Emmons, whose sentiment 
was, " AsBociationism leads to Consocia- 
tionism; Consociationism leads toPresby- 
terianism ; Presbyterianism leads to Epis- 



copacy; Episcopacy leads to Soman Ca- 
tholicism; and Roman Catholicism is an 
ultimate fact" 

The f iMui-ecclesiastical relations of the 
General Association with other bodies, 
were gradually perfected. In 1809, it 
entered into "correspondence," exchang- 
ing delegates with the General Associa- 
tions of Connecticut and New Hampshire ; 
in 1811, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, continuing the cor- 
respondence with both branches, after the 
disruption of that body, until 1856, when 
that with the Old School body was drop- ^ 
ped by mutual consent ; in 1812, the Gen- 
eral Convention of Vermont; in 1821, 
the Evangelical Consociation of Bliode 
Island ; in 1835, the General Association 
of New York; in 1848, the General As- 
sociation of Michigan ; in 1844, the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales; 
in 1845, the General Convention of Wis- 
conmn, and the Congregational Union of 
Canada East (now Canada;) in 1846, 
the General Association of Iowa; in 
1849, the Association of Oregon, after- 
wards the General Association of Oregon 
and California, dnce 1856 divided into 
two General Associations; in 1855, the 
General Conference of Ohio; in 1857, 
the General Associations of Kansas and 
Minnesota; in 1858, the Congregational 
Association of Nebraska. 

In addition to the foregoing relations, 
there was broached, in 1818, a project to 
unite all the General Associations of 
New England by means of a ** Coomiittee 
of Union" into one general organization. 
This plan originated with the Greneral 
Association of Connecticut. Drs. Wor- 
cester and Hyde, and Rev. Thomas Snell, 
were deputed by the Greneral Association 
to meet delegates from the other bodies at 
Northampton, Oct 3, 1818 ; they reported 
the next year in favor of the plan, and 
that a " Committee of Union" meet an- 
nually on the 8d Wednesday of October. 
This report was adopted. The new or- 
ganization had its first session at the house 
of Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., Hartford; it 
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was composed of Dts. Flint and Lyman 
Beecher fyr Connecticut, and Dr. Hyde 
and Bev. Mr. Snell for Massachuaetts ; it 
i^peared that New Hampshire and Yer- 
mont declined the nnion, but the body 
proceeded to bnsinesa; Dr. Hyde was 
chaiiman and Dr. Flint, Scribe ; Dr. 
Hyde preached ; a two days' session was 
held; Dr. Beecher was appointed to 
preach at the session of the next year ; 
bat in 1821, the <« CommiUee of Union*' 
Fecomtnended its own dissointion; the 
recommendation was adopted, and the 
project, soon genenJly forgotten, bnt 
vhicfa, had it saoceeded wonld have 
eaendally united all our Congregational 
AfflociatioDs into one compact body and 
changed our whole polity, came to an un- 
regretted end. 

So, also, did another ecclesiastical pro- 
ject expire in its Inrth, but not witiiout 
crippling the General Association itself. 
It came up in the shape of appointing 
a committee, in 1814, to examine /*into 
the history oT* ''an ancient document 
fennd among the papers of Cotton Math- 
er, which contains an ** answer to the 
qnestion, what further steps are to be ta- 
ken that councils may have due constitu- 
tion and efficacy ;*' the Committee were 
abo to consider '* tiie expediency of a re- 
commendation by this body of the plan 
of discipline there proposed." *'Bey. Jed- 
ediah Morse, D.D., Rev. 8amuel Austm, 
D.l)^ Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., Rer. 
Samnel Worcester, DJ)., Rev. Enoch 
Hale, Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D^ and the 
Be7. Hmothj M. Cooley" were the Com- 
mittee ; they reported in an elaborate pa- 
per, m 1815, not recommending the pro- 
posais (which are the same as printed in 
Wise's Churches' Quarrel Espoused,) but 
proposing the establishment of Consocia- 
tions. The General Association, after full 
discQsnon ordered the reports to be print- 
ed for public information, and the subject 
to be called up at the next session. It 
was done; and although the evib grow- 
ing out of the disjointed feUowship of the 
chorehet in Ihat time of doctrinal trihul*- 



tion had doubtiess suggested the plan, 
yet in 1816, all this body dared to do 
was to say that ** they belieye that the 
Report accords in its general princi- 
ples, with the examples and precepts of 
the New Testament" and that they had 
no objection to the organization of the 
Consociations whercTer l^e ministers and 
churches were inclined * that way; and 
even this qualified. approbation lost sev- 
eral Associations and gave countenance 
to the assertions of those who looked upon 
that body as corertiy intending a system 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Of the for- 
midable powers sought to be conferred on 
Consociations, of the steadfastness with 
which the churches resisted the usurpa- 
tion, and of the cotemporaiy literature 
thereby brought out, (some of which is in 
the writer^s possession,) a further account 
may be given at a future period. 

Another work of the General Associa- 
tion was the organization of the Domestic 
Missionary Society. This, organized in 
1818, was the result of the straggle of the 
evangelical churches for existence. The 
Greneral Association oiganized that body, 
with a constitution providing that it be 
constituted of the Greneral Association, and 
of other members by subscription or elec- 
tion, — ^the Moderator and Scribe of the 
latter to hold the same position in the 
former, and that its object be confined to 
Massachusetts Proper.' There Was al- 
ready a Society, the *' Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society," in existence ; but by its 
charter, it could disburse no fonds in this 
State ; hence the necessity of a Society 
attending -to waste places at home — a 
woric which is now properly deipanding 
still greater attention than it has receiv- 
ed. The new body and the old Society 
united (by legal peimisnon,) in 1827, 
when it was agreed that the united organ- 
ization should be represented by two del- 
egates in the General Association. 

The meetings, temporary affairs, and 
preachers of the General Association at 
its various sessions, have been as follows : 

i *» MiSiaftli asnUS Piopit " iwa exctpMyg of Main*. 
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The standing offices of the General As- 
sociation are, that of Secretaiy (including 
Treasorerahipt) who preserves the records 
and documents; and Statistical Secretary, 
the latter having exclusive charge of the 
annual collection and publishing of the 
statistics of the churches; the term of 
office of each is three years. The Mode- 
rator, Scribe, and Assistant Scribe, are 
chosen only for one session. 

The standing offices have been filled 
asfoUoiro: 

Secbstabt. 

EirOGH EUlb,^ Westhampton, 1804— 
1824. 

Thomas Sxsll, D. D.,^ North Brook- 
field, 1824—1850. 

Emerson Davis,* D. D., Westfield, 
1850—1858. 

Alonzo H. Qudct, Jamaica Plain, 
1868— 

Each of the past Secretaries left office 
by declining a re-election. 

Statistical Seobxtary. 

Alonko H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, 
1866— 

It were useless to detail the transac- 
tions of the General Assodation year by 
year. It has met fiftynnz times, in Chris- 
tian brotherhood, for the well-being of the 
Cause ; has had its sermons, its prayers, 
and its conferences, which have left their 
mark on the piety of the day. In addi- 
tion to these — ^the most valuaUe of its ex- 
ercises — and to its prominent operations 
already noticed, the General Associiltion 

1 Xmoob Hau, to no(io«d on IMig»89, and Br. 
SnU) <m p«g« 47. - 

a BKnaoir Datb, D. D. ivu bom In Wh», lb., 
Jvlj 15, 1796 ; fnuLWlUtontf, laa ; ftudMI Uiw>k«7 
with. Dr. QilfliB, vhlto peribmbiff the dnttos of Tator 
In Willtomt Oolkfls; wu Uoonaed to preach hj the 
BezkBhbe Anodatlon, Isb. 1894 ; wu preoeptor of 
W«tftol4 AMOf&mj until 1W>. 1886; me ontolaed 
peitor of the 1st choroh In Wettfleld, Jane 1, 1886, 
which poiltion he still ooenplee ; leealTed the depee 
of D.D., fkom Herfnrd College, In 1847. Br. Berto wu 
appointed a member of the MaMachnaeUi Board of 
Bdnee«lqn at Hi eeliMtohment In 1886, auA wmit oat 
In two yean bgr the expiration of hto term ; he was • 
reappointed In 1848 and aerred the ftill term of eight 
years. He has been one of the Tmstees of Williams 
OolkMk sineel889» 



has vigorously and perseveiingly ** re- 
solved " on the main moral queadons of 
current interest : 

On African Education, in 1824 and 
'31 ; on the A. B. C. F. M., in its com- 
mencement, and repeatedly afterwards; 
on Bible distribution, in 1829, '80, '82 '34, 
'40, '42, and '47; on Biblical knowledge 
and Sabbalh Scho<^ interests,.in 1817, '19, 
'24, '27, '80,/31, '34, '87, '42, '44, '45, and 
'51 ; on Charity (religious,) in 182U '51, 
'52 and '56 ; on Colonization (African,) 
1819, '24, '29, '80, '82, '36, and '47 ; on 
Common Schools, in 1849 ; on Education 
Societies, in 1833, '85, and '51 ; on Home 
.Missions, in 1829, '32, '88, '37, '39, '55, 
'57, and '58 ; on Infant Baptism, in 1853, 
'55, and '57 ; on Itinerant Evangelists, in 
1836; Ministerial Chaiges, in 1852 and 
'53 ; on Moral Befbrm in 1883 ; on Na- 
tional Congr^;ational Convention in 1852; 
on Peace in 1835, '36, '42, '46, '47, and 
'58; on Popery, in 1834 and '42; on 
Psalmody, in 1820, '45, '46, '56, and '57; 
on the Sabbath, in 1815-'17, '24, '25, '28, 
•80, '31, '88, '89, '41-'43, '48, and '53 ; on 
the Seamen's Cause, in 1831, '32, and 
'87; on Slavery, in 1834, '37, and in 
every year from 1841 to 1858, excepting 
1844 and 1852 ; on Temperance, in 1918, 
'27, '30— '33, '34, '35, '41, '42, '47, '52, '57, 
and '58; on Tobacco, in 1838 ; on Tract 
operations, m 1816, '84, '36 and '58 ; on 
Western Education, in 1831, '35, '45, and 
'58. It commended Amherst College in 
1842; Granville Female Seminaiy in 
1836, and Mt Holyokein 1835 ; Williams 
College in 1842; the Boston Recorder in 
1884 ; the Christian AUianoe in 1845 and 
'48 ; the Congregational Library Aaaocia- 
tion in 1853, '54, and '57 ; the Haitford 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 1818; the 
Doctrinal Book and Tract Society (now 
Congregational Board of Publicati(m,) in 
1851 and '53 ; the Foreign Evangelical 
Sociely in 1838, '89, '43, '44, '47 and 
'48; a Southern Theological Seminaiy; 
Wilbur^a New Testament in 1824; and 
has attended to the wants of Ireland 
(1848,) the Jews, (1846,) Nebraska 
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(1854,) and KansM (1655.) I^ how- 
ever, any one inAM to trace these iw- 
noiu reaolntiQnBy he will enooonter the 
obstacle ariaiiig firam the ftct that the 
etfliest reoonto exist onlj in a eom- 
pilaliaD made in 1816, and that no com- 
plete Mt of the aanoal puMications of thia 
body 18 known to exist. 

Statistics have also been prominent in 
the aotioD of the General Association. 
The first published bear date of 1819, 
though aigns of their appearance had been 
threatening for several years. They have 
been cootu^ned since, forlorn in their ap* 
pearsnee, dec^tive in their statements, 
and accompanied by melancholy cook- 
pUints^ until, in 1856, a new system was 
ioaogmrated, a statistical office established, 
and entire success accomplished. 

As now constituted, the General Asso* 
oiatioQ meets on the 4th Tuesday of June 



annually, in each Association in turn ; it 
is an exclusively clerical body, composed 
of two delegates fixin each of twenty- 
seven district Associations, &e Secretary, 
the Statistical Secretary, the clergyman 
of the place of meeting, and two dele- 
gates from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; in addition, the preach- 
ers of the two sermons, the chairmen of 
all Committees attending to report, the 
delegates from corresponding bodies, and 
the delegates of the preceding year to 
corresponding bodies, are admitted as 
honorary members. The services include 
a sermon on Home AfissionB, another 
called the Associational, a service for the 
benefit of the people of the place, a dis- 
cussion on questions previously published, 
salutations of delegates, reports firom its 
own delegates, the Lord's Supper, necessa- 
ry business; and cover parts of three days. 



A LESSON FROM TfiE PAST : 
BABLY METHODS OF CHURCH-EXTENSION. 

BT REV. J. 8. CLARK. 



Whxihkb we regard this nation of 
onn by itself as destined soon to have on 
iti soil a hundred million souls in a course 
cf trainii^ finr eternity, or whether we 
look at the influence which these are des- 
tined to ex^rt on the thousand millions 
vbo people the globe, we can hardly ex* 
aggerate the importance of its thorough and 
■peedy e vangeliaation. Nor can we doubt 
that the req»onsilnlity of its accomplish 
meat is devolved mainly on such agents 
and agencies as may here be found. This 
is so wall understood that no body on 
earth, but the Pope, will ever think of 
applying our <* laok of service'' in this* 
department. 

And yet there is confessedly a lack of 
Krvice. The supply is dispioportioned 
to the demand; and this dispropOTtion, 
iastaad of leasening, is every day increaa- 
ing. Notwithstanding the laborers sent 
forth by the Amerioan Home Missionary 



Society have doubled during the last 
twenty-five yean, and the frinds expend- 
ed for their support have trebled, (the 
same is also true of other Boards,) there 
probably were never so many unanswered 
calls for home missionary help as at the 
present moment The tide of inmiigra- 
tion from the old world to the new, which 
at the opening of this century brought 
seven thousand foreigners to our shores 
per annum, now brings half a milfion. 
The dispersion of our native population 
into void wastes is adding to the field of 
Home Missions a breadth of destitution 
equal to about one new State a year. 
And still more startling is the increasing 
demand for help that just now comes from 
all parts of New England, where it was 
fondly hoped that the necessity for such 
helps was growing less and would soon 
cease altogether. These tokens and tes- 
timoniea challenge our profonndest at- 
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tention. And they are recdTing it. 
Thoughtful minds are everywhere asking, 
What shall be done ? Earnest and en- 
terprising ' men are suggesting theories 
with a view to meet these seen and felt 
necessities. Conventions and Associa- 
tions of ministers, and Conferences of 
churches are appointing Committees, and 
passing resolutions, and proposing meas- 
ures with reference to the same subject 
These indications of a wide-spread want, 
are also the mgns of coming relief 
Such endeavors, so combined, can hardly 
fidl of bringing some good result, if pur- 
sued with discretion, and in the light 
which experience has shed on the sub- 
ject 

Without meaning to divert attention, 
for a angle moment, from our present 
eleemosynary system of Home Missions, 
but rather with the hope of increasng its 
efficiency, by restoring certain elements 
of power which appear to have dropped 
out, it is proposed, in this article, tft set 
forth the early methods of Church Exten- 
sion in New England, and the success 
which attended them. 

The first idea of their vocation as 
Church-extensionists, or propagators of 
Christianity, seems to have dawned upon 
John Robinson and his flock, in Holland, 
and is recorded thus among their reasons 
for removing to America : — *^ Fifthly, and 
lastly, and which was not the least, a great 
hope and inward zeal they had of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto for the propagating 
and advancement of the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ; yea, although Ihey 
should be but as stepping-stones unto oth- 
ers for the performance of so great a 
work." (Morton's Mem., ed. 1855, p. 12.) 
Previously to this epoch in their pilgrin:i- 
age, their own preservation, as a witness- 
ing Church, was all that they had aimed 
at, or even dared to hope for. 

The first /orm which this new idea took 
in its practical development on these 
shores, was the colonization of churches — 
dismissing members from one particular 



communion to constitute ano&er, in some 
new settlement, too &r off to pennit their 
habitual attendance at the old place of 
worship.- The sacrifice to which both 
parties often submitted, can hardly be ap- 
preciated in our day. That ftuthfid 
chronicler of the Plymouth Church, Na- 
thaniel Morton, in recording its third 
depletion by this process, sorrowftdly 
adds: ** Thus was this poor Charch like 
an ancient mother, grown old and for- 
saken of her children, (though not in their 
affections yet,) in regard to their bodily 
presence and personal helpftdness. Thus 
she that had made many rich, became 
herself poor." (Hym. Church Rec) Still 
heavier were the burdens which fell on 
those who withdrew. Cases are reported 
of meeting-houses, built in some of these 
first Settled towns, when the entire popu- 
lation could tat together on the nils at 
^ the raiang ;" and of parishes support- 
ing tiDo ministers on a valuation of prop- 
erty which would now be deemed inade- 
quate to support one without missionary 
aid. Instead of certifying their need of 
such aid, as in rimilar cases would be the 
first thing done in our day, it behooTcd 
these withdrawing members to show that 
they could support the Gospel themselves, 
and were ready to do it ; for the Fathers 
of the Commonwealth had no idea of per- 
mitting a plantation to grow up under 
their jurisdiction, without ** an able ortho- 
dox ministry ; " as als6 the planters them- 
selves had no wish to attempt any such 
thing. The proprietorship of all the early 
towns was granted, and the grant accept- 
ed, on condition that '* such a company 
might be received as should maintidn the 
public worship of God among them." It 
was this requisition which determined the 
territorial size of the town. It mnst be 
large enough to sustain a population ade- 
quate to support a minister, and not too 
large for them all to meet in one place of 
worship on the Sabbath — an historical 
fact, by the way, explaining the orig^ of 
these " little republics," as they have been 
called, which cover the entire face of New 
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England, and are not found oat of it 
They sprang fixxn the piety and ecclesi- 
astical polity of oar Congregational Fath- 
ers. The Chvarch gave Inrth and shape 
and size to the Umn* 

Sdmolated by this two-fold impulse of 
an inward religions zeal, and a spirit of 
secular enterprise, (for the Paritans were 
bj no means regardless of '* the life that 
now is," when viewed as a perquisite of 
*" godliness,") that first generation wrought 
prodi^oos achieyements in Church Ex- 
tenaon. The four or five original church- 
es that were planted within the Plymouth 
and Hassachusetts colonies, had multi- 
plied, in the coarse of thirty years from 
the aniTal of the Mayflower, to forty-two, 
and were actually supporting fifty-five 
settled nunisters. Have any people, since 
apostolic times, afibrded a better illustration 
of deep poverty, abounding unto the riches 
of their liberality? Actuated by the 
same spirit, how soon would their descend- 
ants evangelize the new settlements of the 
W^ and reclaim the old wastes of the 
East, by merely supplying their own re- 
ligious wants, and providing for their 
children's I It is not pretended that the 
hand of charity could be withdrawn 
from the work of Church Extension. The 
present system of Home Missions will con- 
tinae to be a necessity — a growing nece&- 
aty— perhaps till the millenium ; but when 
the demand for missionary labor is already 
so &r beyond the possibility of an adequate 
snpply ; when charity is ready to faint 
nnder the task imposed upon her ; may 
it not be well to inquire whether this 
early, and, for many years, cffly method 
of propagating the gospel among us, and 
which was found so efiectual, cannot be 
made more available than it now is? 
whether the colonization of churches, 
East and West, but especially in the older 
and better supplied portions of the land, 
cannot be accomplished with less reliance 
on fereign aid than we now see ? For, if 
it can, then there is a proportional amount 
of Home Missionary funds reserved for 
propagating the Gci^ in places where 



its self-propagation and self-support are 
imposdble ; and, what is a still greater 
gain, the churches themselves, thus rising 
by their own exertion, are made better 
thereby — more robust — more like those 
primitive churches on these shores, which 
for earnest piety and Christian enterprise 
will ever be regarded as models. It was 
not so much through charity, as through 
stem self-denial, that they were trained 
and toughened for the work which Grod 
gave them to do. 

Another type of Church Extension was 
developed among the Congregationalists 
of New England during the second gen- 
eration. Cases were beginning to occur 
like those which now constitute the chief 
business of Home Missions, where the 
ministiy of the Word wras evidentiy need- 
ed in some new settiement, before the 
resident members were able, by any 
efibrts of their own, to support a minister. 
To meet tins demand, without calling on 
the Missionary Society— the only and ever 
present resort now, but an impossibility 
then — "branch" churches (so named,) 
were formed ; that is, a small number of 
famlies, living six, or eight, or twelve miles 
fiom the sanctuary, were permitted to ex- 
pend their proportion of the parish tax to 
support preaching among themselves, for 
three or six months of the year — still 
holding their ecclesiastical relation to the 
old home, and returning there on com- 
munion Sabbaths, and continuing to wor- 
ship there af%er exhaasting their own 
scanty means. This plan had a two-fold 
aspect It looked to the well-being both 
of the mother Church and the young 
daughter. It guarded against a too sad- 
den depletion on the one hand, and a too 
heavy burden on the other. It avoided 
the indiscretion so often seen in later 
times, of splitting one strong Church into 
two feeble ones ; while, at the same time, 
it afibrded a fit opportunity for the " strong 
to bear the infirmities of the weak," till 
both were prepared for a full and friend- 
ly separation. It may be regarded as 
tiie first mode of conducting Domestic 
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Mififlioiii in New England ; and no m^bse- 
qnent improTementB in the syBtem can 
atone fer the Iosb occaaoned by the almoat 
nniTenal neglect into which it has fidleo. 
A return to this old path, where circom- 
itances will permit, would relieve the 
Home Mianonary Society of large outlays 
in the older portions of the field, whidi, 
for whatever cause, are becoming laiger 
than heretofore. It would save the 
^ branch " Church from contracting the 
feeling of dependence and paopeiism, 
which, unless grace prevent, is ahnostsure 
to become a habit under the usual elee- 
moeynaiy treatment, oftentimes sadly en* 
feebling its moral powers long after its 
ability in all other respects has been at- 
tested. And how much of ecclesiastical 
rancor, so often engendered by an unft»- 
temal way of colonizing churches, would 
be avoided I Among all the experiments 
made in this way of Church Exten- 
sion, of which a score can be readily 
called to mind,^ not one quarrel, or even a 
breach (^ firiendship between the mother 
and the daughter, is remembered. A 
process so gradual and quiet, and withal 
so accordant with the laws of natj^e, 
could hardly be forced to a violent issue. 
It is much to be wished that those over* 
grown churches in our large towns, whose 
spiritual life would course quicker in every 
vein — whose youth would be ** renewed 
like the eagle's ** — ^by such depletion, and 
whose wisest members, it may be, are re- 
strained ftom proposing it, mainly through 
fear of stirring up strife, would ponder this 
view of the subject, and see if it be not a 
practicable one. And there are other 
churches, not so large, which yet have 
members living in some remote village or 
section of the town, where another place 
of worship ought to be opened, and will 
be, before long, and a separate Church 
gathered. In the modern way of meeting 
such exigencies, if one-third of the popu* 
lation in that village or section of the town 

1 The praaent Irt ehnrehes in BeTerly, Hanohefl- 
ter, DanTeri, Bilkriea, Plympton, MIddleboro', ar« 
uneBf tlM nnaber thua fctnMA. 



happen to be Bi^tists, or Metho(fis«a, and 
the other two4hirds are of the Or&odox 
Congregational order, the chances are 
altogether in favor of a Bi^tist or a Meth- 
odist organization, wUfa a meeting-houae 
and minister to match. But if tJie Con- 
gregationalistB so hr outnumber all odien 
that nobody else has the heart or tiie fsce 
to occupy the groand by opening a place 
of separate worshq), a movement at length 
originates among themselves ; not in die 
old Church and Society, however, but 
outside of themr— perhaps in opposition to 
them — and the Home Missianary Society 
must ei^nd some $200 a year, for five or 
ten yean, in bringing up a ^ble Church, 
which would just as well, and in a shorter 
time, have oome up of itself, under the de- 
lightful and lasting obligations of gratitude 
to the mother Church, if the Pastor and hii 
people had gone to work in the way tiiat 
thdr Fathers would have dxme a hundred 
years ago. 

The next form of chuioh-extensioii 
adopted by the others of New-England 
cannot be so cordially commended to the 
imitation of their descendants now, though 
as that time and in their condition it was 
a most important and praiseworthy de- 
velopement of Christian principle, which 
cannot be too fondly cherished. The rav- 
ages of French and Indian wars, where- 
in plantations were laid waste, villages 
burned, and their .population slaughtered 
or dispersed, broke up the churches also 
at many of these pdnts of attack. In 
several instances the ministers themselves 
were either massacred or taken captive. 
To repair and repeople these desolations 
was a slow and sorrowftd process. The 
dismal recollections of a burning home, 
a murdered parent, a child carried 
into captivity among savages, were not 
suited to hasten the return of the former 
occupants. And then those forsaken 
ways of Zion, her solemn feasts suspend- 
edy the voice of her watehmen nlenced 
on her walls — there was a strong repel- 
lancy in all this, which it needed some 
countervailing encouragement to with- 
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Stand. It became a matter of neceaoity 
ibr the General Court to extend a help- 
ing hand in the reostablishment of public 
worship, or else to expunge the statute 
requiring it Persuaded as those Puritan 
magistrates were, that "godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is/'^nd that 
the ministry of the word is essential to 
the growth of godliness in any community, 
they found no difficulty in appropriating 
finom the public treasury the means of 
sustaining that ministry in these disabled 
parishes. Nor were they j ustly chargeable 
with a perversion of their civil functions 
to a purely religious use. They were 
consulting the interests of the Common- 
wealth, as they honestly understood them. 
* The gospel has evidently been the mak- 
ing of onr towns,' they said ; and this 
was their way of repairing the desolations 
that had swept over them. Among the 
old papers still preserved in the State 
House of Massachusetts, are to be found 
not leas than fifty fbrmal applications from 
feeble parishes, presented to the Legisla- 
ture between the years 1693 and 1711, 
and a record of as many appropriations 
from the public treasury — amounting in 
all to about £1,000— for their relief. 
These cases of necessity were mostly, but 
not wholly, the result of Indian depreda- 
tions; and this way of meeting them, 
whatever objections may lie against its 
practical application in our day, shows 
how appalling to the guardians of the 
Commonweallii, at that time, were such 
moral destitutions as have since called 
into being the agency of Home Missions. 
Another calamity which bef^^l thp 
chnrches soon after passing these ** perils 
among the heathen," develqped still 
another method of relief, from which a 
lesson may be learned. Many intima- 
tions have come down to us through old 
pamphlets, Church records, and traditions, 
leaving no room to doubt that the insti- 
tutions of religion were really endangered 
durmg the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, through sheer covetousness — the 
natural outgrowth of spiritual declension. 
8 



Whei^e see the aged Increase Mather 
going down to the grave, in 1 723, under a 
sorrowful premonition that " the glory is 
departing from New-England," and his 
son, Dr. Cotton Mather, following him a 
few years later, in equal heaviness, ** lest 
our glorious Lord come quickly, in various 
wa3rs, to remove his golden candlesticks 
from a place which has been in a more 
than ordinary measure illumined with 
them," we may be sure that a malady worse 
than French or Indian wars, was wasting 
the churches. Nor are we lefl in doubt as 
to its character and origin. With no per. 
ceptible loss of Orthodoxy in their creedsf 
they were losing their spiritual life, and 
with it their interest in those means of 
grace on which that life depends. The 
support of the ministry had become a 
burden, which, as it could not be entirely 
thrown off, they sought, under various 
pretexts, to lighten. A depreciated cur* 
rency enabled them to do thb without 
violating their civil contract ; for the nom- 
inal salary, paid in full, would go but half 
as far as it originally went in sup- 
porting a family. Consequently min- 
isters were quitting their vocation for 
lack of a living ; ,or, what in the 
end proved still worse for their flocks, 
were supplying their pulpits on the Sab- 
bath, and the farm or workshop during the 
week. Vacancies were becoming more 
numerous and of longer continuance. 
Had there been a Home Missionary So- 
ciety at that time, applications fpr aid in 
making up inadequate salaries woul4 
have greatly increased, on the plea of 
" hard time^,"— ^ though when tinges are 
really hard, it were not proportionally 
l^ard to raise Home Missionary fui^ds. But 
no help of this sort could be had, as no 
such Society existed. What could be 
done t we ask with emphasis — for, viewed 
from our stand-point and its surroundings, 
there is not a more perplexing question 
connected with Home Missions. The 
thing that toas done — and effectually 
done too-^is not blazoned on the pages 
of history ; nor is it committed to Church 
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records with very definite details. Jlevep- 
thelesB, seyeral old pamphlets relating to 
the subject have come down to as, one of 
which, published anonTmooslj in 1725, 
and foond among the collections of the 
Congregational Library Association, gives 
a sufficient answer to our question. It 
was evidently written by a clei^gyman, 
and, as appears from its preface, at the 
request of a magistrate. His object is to 
"lay open and set home" the people's du- 
ty to support their ministers. And this 
he does in a way which reminds one of 
" the power of Elias," when dealing with 
the sins of Israel, — though he frankly con- 
fesses at the start, that he ** don't expect' 
to convince all who have low and con- 
temptible thoughts of God's word and 
ministers, or such as are eat up with cov- 
etousness." Statistics are produced to 
verify his estimate of the cost of living -> 
letting us into some curious secrets 
about ministerial house-keeping; histori-' 
cal facts are quoted to show with what 
penalties God is wont to visit the '* sin of 
sacrilege" — ^for such he charges upon all 
who rob God's ministers of an adequate 
support ; instances are cited of parochial 
generosity, and what has come of it; 
logic, hot and terrible and resistless as 
lightning, is hurled forth at " the crying 
sin." Viewing this document as a speci- 
men of the treatment then administered 
to churches, which in one sentence are 
described as " perishing without vision,** 
and in the next as " eat up with covet- 
ousness," and knowing, as we do from 
other sources of information, the curative 
effects it produced, may we not conclude 
that there are other means beside money, 
to be used in carrying on the work of 
Home Missions — ^moral means of immense 
power, which pastors and laymen, if not 
without money, yet over and above all 
that money can accomplish, may employ 
with happiest effect. At any rate we 
may take courage, from this chapter in 
our early history, to try the experiment in 
cases where money cannot be had, or 
frhere ^t has hitherto been employed to 



Utile or no purpose^ Ruinous beyond re- 
demption would have been the state of 
a large prc^portion of our Congregational 
churches at that time, if nothing hot 
missionary appropriations could hare 
saved the perishing-^as some of ns, pe^ 
haps, have been too ready to believe in 
regard to similar cases now. 

Neariy allied to Church-exfeenflion, if not 
an integral part of it, is Churcb-efectioB, 
or the building of meeting-houses, which 
was also accomplished by our fathers in a 
way suggestive of at least one useful les> 
son. It is truly refreshing to see how sel- 
dom the first hundred and fifty years of 
our ecclesiastical history shows any trace 
of a meeting house debt AJmost always 
the building was paid for before it was 
dedicated. Those Puritan fiithers appear 
to have had a horror of die idea of w(n<- 
shipping Grod in a mortgaged meeting- 
house — ^perhaps for the same pious reason 
that made David unwilling to offer borot- 
offerings unto the Lord, of that which had 
cost him nothing. The w»y they took to 
keep out of debt was a very simple one. 
It was merely to provide such a house as 
they could pay for at the time, and buiid 
a better when they were able. UsoallT 
the first place of worship in the town was 
either; a small and cheap structure, cor- 
responding with the mde cabins of the fint 
settlers, to be replaced beforo long by a 
larger one ; or else the frame of a building 
sufficiently lai^ for their future wants was 
raised and covered in at the outset, withia 
which the congregation worshipped for a 
season, sitting on rough slab benches, 
and hearing the gospel from a rude 
board pulpit This was as far as the fint 
appropriation of funds would go. Anoth- 
er assessment brought about the glazing. 
In due time, but no faster than the funds 
could be afforded, the plastering was ac- 
complished, the pews constructed, and the 
pulpit put in its lofty place, with that 
magnificent sounding-board hung over 
the minister's head, — ^to the terror of weak 
nerves and to the never-tiring gaze of 
children. Tftus was the Sanctuary fio- 
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ished tfiKf paid fo¥ ; and thus did the 
boiiden bequeath to their children's child- 
ren an enduring, oak-firamed house of 
worship, suggestiye of filial obligations 
ud gratitude, instead of bequeathing a 
baidensome debt, as we are now accus^ 
tomed to do with our new meeting-houses, 
which, if it do not ultimately crush the 
society, becomes a lasting memorial of im- 
providence and injustice. The plea so 
often and so effectually urged in thb &st 



age, that the interests of a rel^^us lociety 
wiU be promoted by patting up a larger 
or finer Church, by several thousands 
of dollars, than the members can afford 
just now, would have had no weight in 
those early times. To the unsophisticated 
minds of our fathers the idea of inducing 
new members to join the society by con- 
tracting debts for them to pay, would 
hare seemed strange — ^perhaps ridiculous, 
if they ever allowed themselTCs to langh ! 



THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 



BT SBV. E. W. OILMAN, BANGOR, ME. 



The primitiTe simplicity of Congrega- 
tioDslism leaves the way open for the 
members of its churches to employ, with 
perfect freedom, such instrumentalities as 
they prefer, in furtherance of the work of 
Christ The theory wlich makes the local 
aaembly of believers an integral part of 
s visible national body, whose special 
functions are j&r different firom those of 
the apostolic churches, has been discarded 
bj Congregationalists; and such depart- 
ments of labor as are outside the paro- 
chial sphere of a particular Church have 
Qsuallj been left to the care of voluntary 
societies, which firom their dependence 
for existence and support upon the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the churches, 
have probably been more fully conformed 
to the wishes of their supporters, than 
thej would have been under a more com- 
plex organization. 

These are the instrumentalities which 
the members of local churches employ 
for the dissemination of religious truth, 
for the mttntenance of missionaries, and 
for beneficence of every kind, in remote 
places. 

Though under this system of things the 
Congregational spirit has tended to coop- 
erati?e rather than separate denomina- 
tional action, and has given birth to but 
few societies under exclusive control of 
Congregationalists; there lias been a 



gradual change within a few yean, and 
the feeling has become more decided^ 
that, withoat modifying at all the princi- 
ple of voluntary societies, there is need 
of doing something more than has been 
done, for the diffusion of distinctively Con« 
gregational principles, and the encourage- 
ment of those who adopt them. 

This conviction has led to sev^nl im- 
portant measures, among which may be 
mentioned, the Albany Convention of 
1852, th^ fund for boikling Church edifi* 
ces, the Congregational Library Associn- 
tion, and the American Congregational 
Union. 

The Convention at Albany did much 
to develope and concentrate the interest 
of the churches, both East and West, in 
efforts to promote the kingdom of Christ 
and the welfare of men through the Con- 
gregational polity ; and the great practi- 
cal measure recommended by it, called 
forth an enthusiastic response. It was pro- 
posed to raise the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for the erection of Congr^^onal 
Churclhedifices at the West, by a simnl- 
taneous contribution upon the first Sab- 
bath of January, 1853 ; it being undei^ 
stood, at the outset, that one fifth part of 
that amount was provided for by tke gen- 
erous offering which accompanied the first 
suggestion of this measure in the Conven- 
tion. In accordance with this plan, not 
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fifty thoasand only, bnt npwarclfl of rizty 
thottsand dollars were collected and dis- 
bursed, with hardly any deduction for ez- 
penses ; and the results have fully shown 
the wisdom of assisting young and feeble 
churches to erect houses of worship, on 
condition of their being completed with- 
out the encumbrance of a debt 

Before the Committee to which the 
oversight of this work was entrusted by 
the Albany Convention, had completed 
their labors, the time seemed to have 
come for some oi^nization more perma- 
nent than a coumiittee, that might more 
efficiently devise and execute measures 
adapted to promote the welfare of the 
churches of the land. And thus, almoet 
contemporaneously, and with perfect har- 
mony and sympathy, the Congregational 
Union was formed, and the Library 
Association re-organized, the one in 
New York, and the other in Boston ; in 
May 1853. 

The Constitution of the * Union' defines 
its objects in the following words : 

** The particular business and objects of 
this Society shall be, to collect, preserve^ 
and publish authentic infoimatlon concern* 
ing the history, condition and continual 
progress of the Congregational churches in 
all parts of this country, with their affil« 
iated institutions, and with their relations 
to kindred churches and institutions in 
other countries : 

*'To promote, — by tracts and books, by 
devising and recommending to the public, 
plans of cooperation In building meeting- 
houses and parsonages, and in providing 
parochial and pastoral libraries and in 
other methods, — the progress and well- 
working of the Congregational Church 
polity: 

•'To afford increased facilities for mutual 
acquaintance and friendly intercourse and 
helpfulness, among ministers and churches 
of the Congregational order : 

** And, in general, to do whatever a volun- 
tary association of individuals may do— in 
Christian discretion, and without invading 
the appropriate field of any existing insti- 
tution, — for the promotion of evangelical 
knowledge and piety in connection with 



Congregatiofial principles of Church gov- 
ernment* ' 

One object which the ' Union' has aimed 
to accomplish in accordance with this cod- 
stitution, and thus far with gratifying sac- 
cess, is the awakening of a new interest 
in the proceedings of the Annivemiy 
week in New York. For thu end provis- 
ion has been made in successive years for 
a social gathering, in which the members 
of the ' Union' from all parts of the coun- 
try might meet and enjoy the fresh enter- 
change of friendly feeling, and also for 
public addresses carefully prepared and 
fitted to instruct as well as to interest the 
audiences assembled to hear them. The 
addresses thus made and published, fonn 
a valuable contribution to the religious 
literature of the denomination. As a 
matter of history, we give the names of 
those who have rendered this service in 
successive years. 

In 1 854, three addresses were delivered, 
and subsequently published in a single 
octavo volume. Rev. Prof. Park spoke 
on "^ The fitness of the Church to the 
constitution of renewed men ;" Rev. T. M. 
Post, of St Louis, on " The Mission of 
Congregationalism at the West;" and 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, on "The validity of j 
New England Ordinations." 

In 1855, Rev. Dr. Steams, of Amherst 
College, delivered a discourse before the j 
* Union* on " The Nature and Principles of 
Congregationalism;" and the Rev. Br. 
Sturtevant of Illinois College, an ad- j 
dress on ** The Anti- Sectarian Tendency 
of Congregational Church Polity." 

In 1856, the attention of the audience | 
assembled was chiefly occupied with the 
subject of building houses of worship 
at the West, and especially in Kansas; | 
on which topic addresses were made 
by Rev. W. I. Budington, D.D., Rev. 
James Drummond, Rev. J. H. Towne, | 
Rev. Richard Knight, and Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. i 

In 1857, the address before the < Union' | 
was deliverecl by the Rev. Dr. Shepard, 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, on 
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^The Congregational Pulpit;" and in 
1858, by Rev. H. D. Kitchell of Detroit, 
on ^ Congregationalism and Presbyterian- 
ism compared and contrasted, in their 
working and results." 

The attractions thus presented have had 
their effect upon the attendance at the anni* 
veraaries in New York, and the address 
and the collation of the Congregational 
Union are now looked upon ad essential 
parts in the programme of the week. 

The publication of "• The American 
Congregational Year Book" by the *Union* 
has been of great service. The Minutes 
of the various General Associations, in- 
complete at the best, had, previously to 
1854, been the only means by which the 
numbers and strength of the Congrega- 
tional denonunation could be proximately 
ascertained ; and those Minutes had but a 
limited local circulation. In the Year 
Book for 1854, prepared with great care 
and expense by the Rev. T. Atkinson, 
then Secretaiyof the 'Union,' an attempt 
was made, for the first time, we believe, 
since Congregationalism crossed the Hud- 
son, to collect and publish in one volume, 
complete lists of the Congregational min- 
isters and churches in the United States. 
Successive years have given opportunities 
for corrections and enlargement; and 
though perfection is not by any means yet 
attained, the Year Book fills a gap which 
nothing else supplies. 

Additional value is given to this an- 
nual publication by the insertion of ** Bio- 
graphical Notices" of Congregational min- 
isters recentiy deceased, and by a ** Revival 
record." Some valuable essays on Church 
polity and history have also been inserted, 
with engravings of Church edifices, in 
different parts of the country. The vol- 
ume for 1859, making the sixth of the 
series, will be issued simultaneously with 
the first number of this Quarterly, and 
among other improvements, the catalogue 
of Congregational ministers will show 
when and where each one received his 
Collegiate and Theological education, so 



far as the facts can be ascertained by the 
compiler. 

Beside these measures, the < Union' has 
kept in view other objects of practical 
benevolence, which are suggested in its 
constitution. It has done something 
towards furnishing pastoral or parish Li- 
braries, as its means allowed, — not by 
pul;(li5hing new works, but by grants of 
books or money, on certain wise and just 
conditions. It is still engaged in provid- 
ing for the necessities of feeble churches 
throughout the land, for whose existence 
some inexpensive house of worship seems 
indispensable. The multiplication of such 
churches in distant localities, and even in 
some parts of New England, and the pros- 
pect of good to be accomplished by ren- 
dering them assistance, will not allow this 
Society to retire from the work which it 
has undertaken, and in which it is a most 
useful and important auxiliary of the 
Home Missionary Societ}\ 

The resources of the * Union' from year 
to year have been limited, and indeed 
its work may be considered as, thus far, 
only preparatory to a more enlarged and 
comprehensive service. For some time 
the burden rested almost entirely upon a 
few men in New York, whose contribu- 
tions were not made grudgingly, nor of 
necessity, but with the utmost cheerful- 
ness; but as definite objects of benefi- 
cence have been held up to view, the 
churches of the country have begun to 
send in their gifts more freely. As the 
* Union' becomes more widely known for 
practical efficiency, it is to be hoped that 
its usefulness will secure for it vastiy 
greater contributions for ends which can- 
not be accomplbhed through any other 
instrumentality. 

The President of the » Union' is the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon of New Haven, and its Corres- 
ponding Secretary is Rev. Isaac P. Lang- 
worthy, late of Chelsea, Ms., an esteemed 
brother, whose energy, wisdom, experience 
and tact admirably fit him for the work to 
which the providence of God has led him 
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REV. JOHN SAWYER, D.D. 



A BXOORAPHIOAL BUtTCH, BY &EY. BNOCH POND, D.S., BAMOOR, ME. 



The Bot. John Sawyer was bom in 
Hebron, Cfc. Oct 9th, 1756. There he 
readed until his twelfth year, when he re- 
moved with his parents to the town of 
Orford, Coos Ca, New Hampshire. Or^ 
ford, now one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in New-England, was then a new 
place; the first white settler having ar- 
rived there only three years before. Of 
course, the Sawyer family were subjected 
to all the privations and hardships of a 
new settlement Of these, the young 
man of whom we speak (for he was then 
young) encountered his full share, for the 
next twelve years. During this period, a 
Church was established in Orford, a min- 
ister settled, and Mr. Sawyer had become 
a hopeful subject of renewing grace. Of 
the particular exercises of his mind, at the 
time of bis conversion, we are not inform- 
ed. His subsequent life showed that the 
change was thorough and abiding. 

It was during this period, also, that the 
war of the Revolution commenced ; and 
in the year 1777, when only twenty-two 
years of age, Mr. Sawyer volunteered 
under Capt Chandler of Fiermont, to re* 
pel the advances of Gen. Buxgoyne. He 
was at Saratoga, at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and shared in all the rejoicings of 
that eventful day. 

Having had but few advantages of 
school education up to this time, on his 
return from the army, Mr. Sawyer ob- 
tained the consent of his father (for he 
would do nothing without that) to repair 
to Hanover, and enter upon a course of 
study. Dr. Wheelock's school at Hano- 
ver was now in its infancy, having been 
chartered as a College only a few years. 
It offered few attractions or advantages to 
studious young men, yet it was the best 
which that part of the country afforded ; 
and Mr. Sawyer made the best use of the 



advantages he had. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1781, and graduated in 
1785. His class consisted cf twenty 
young men ; among whom were several 
who afterwards distinguished themselves 
as ministers of Christ Among the most 
distinguished were the late Dr. Parish of 
Byfield, Dr. Kellogg of Portland, llmo- 
thy Dickinson of HoUiston, and Mass 
Shepard of Little Compton, R. I. 

On leaving College, Mr. Sawyer had 
no hesitancy as to his future oonrseof 
life. He had, years before, consecrated 
himself to Christ, and he folt bound and 
inclined to devote himself to the great 
work of preaching the gospel. He stud- 
ied theology for a time with Pres. Whee- 
loek, and for a loxi^r time with the late 
Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and com- 
menced preaching within a year after leav- 
ing College. He preached his first sermon 
in Orford, the place where he had been 
brought up, and was earnestly invited to 
settle there ; but not feeling Ailly compe- 
tent to take upon himself the responsibil- 
itiee of a pastor, he deferred, for a time, 
acceding to the request Having preach- 
ed in different places for nearly two years, 
he returned to Orford, and was ordained 
pastor of the Churoh, in October, 1787. 
He made it a condition of his ordination, 
that the Church should relinquish a prac- 
tice, which had been continued fixmits 
first organization, vis : that of baptising 
children on, what was termed, the half 
way covenant 

It is evidence of the unexceptionable 
character of Mr. Sawyer in his earlier 
years, that he found so much &vor in the 
place whero he had been educated. He 
was an exception in this respect to the 
general rule, that ** a prophet is not widi- 
ottt honor, save in his own oonntay." 

Mr. Sawyer continued in the ministry 
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at Orfind about nine yean, wlien he ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of a 
Church in Boothbay, Me. Previous to 
his installaliont the Church atBoothbay 
had been Presbyterian ; but at his sug- 
gestion, the fbrm of organization was 
changed, and it became CongregationaL 

Mr. Sawyer continued at Boothbay 
about ten years, when, at his own request, 
he waa disnissed, and removed to New* 
Castle. His object in going to New- 
Castle, seems to have been two-fold ; first, 
that his children might have the benefit 
of instmctioii at the Academy ; and sec- 
ondly, that he might be more at liberty 
to itinerate, and ** do the work of an Evan- 
gelist," in the more destitute parte of 
Maine. Prom this period, his labors as a 
Home Misnonary commenced; in the 
prosecotion of which he travelled, in all 
directions, through the fi)re6tB, and among 
the new BettlementB of Maine, feeding 
and comforting the scattered people of 
God, and urging sinners to become re- 
conciled to him. 

About fifty years ago, Mr. Sawyer first 
came to Bangor, and established himself 
there as preacher and school-master, with 
a promise of two hundred dollars a year 
for his support; — a promise which (owing 
to political hostility) the fathers of the 
town declined to fulfil, but which was 
made up to him by the efforts of individ- 
uals. At this time, there was a great 
mortality in and around Bangor, so that 
he was called to attend more than a hun- 
dred funerals, in the course of a year. 

There was no Church or meeting-house 
in Bangor, when Father Sawyer first 
came there, nor fbr several years afteis 
wards. Indeed, there was very little ap- 
pearance of religion in the place. The 
writer of this once heard him say, in the 
pulpit of the first Church in Bangor : 
" When I first preached here, I knew but 
one person, within two miles of this place, 
who gave me any evidence of being a 
true Christian/' 

But his ministry in the Penobscot re- 
gioawasnotafiruitlessone. Though there 



was no Church in Bangor, there was one 
in what is now Brewer, on the opposite 
side of the river ; and we are told that he 
received sixty persons into this Church, 
and baptized thirty children, in one day. 
Here must have been the first revival of 
religion that was ever enjoyed in this sec- 
tion of country. 

More than forty years ago, Mr. Sawyer 
removed his family to Garland, a farming 
town about twenty miles from Bangor, 
where he engaged in his favorite work of 
preaching and teaching, and, except at 
some short intervals, Garland has been 
the home of the family ever since. His 
wife * was Rebecca Hobart of Plymouth^ 
Mass. She died twenty-two years ago, at 
the age of seventy-six. Mr. Sawyer 
died October 14th, 1858, at Bangor, 
aged one hundred and three years and 
five daysl His funeral was attended 
on the Sabbath following, by an immense 
concourse of people. Not less than three 
thousand persons passed, one afier anoth- 
er, by his coffin to take their last look of 
his venerable form. His remains were in- 
terred, the next day, beside those of his 
wife at Garland, there to await the resur- 
rection of the just 

In looking back on the life of Mr. Saw- 
yer, or perhaps we ought to say, and to 
have said all along. Doctor Saw)'er ; (for, 
at a late annual meeting, the Trustees of 
his Alma Mater very appropriately con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity) the first thing that strikes us is 
his great age. In this fleeting, dying 
world, we look with wonder upon a man 
who has outlived three entire gener- 
ations, — almost half the time since New 
England was settled; whose memory 
reaches back to the days of Whitfield, of 
President Edwards, and of the old French 
war ; who has seen what are now some of 
the jnost thickly settled parts of New 
England covered with dense forests, and 
inhabited oply by savage beasts, and sav- 
age men. We wonder at the tenacity of 
life thus exhibited ; *' that the harp of 
thousand strings should keep in tune so 
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long." We wonder the more a£ this, in 
the case of Dr. Sawyer, because his life 
was an unquiet one — full of stirring and 
often painful incidents— filled up, to a great 
extent, with toils, anxieties, exposures and 
hardships. Let us learn from this and 
similar cases, that so long as God has a 
work for us to do, he can sustain us to 
perform it ; that, till we reach the limit he 
has assigned us, we are immortal; bat 
that, so soon as we touch that fated limit, 
we live no longer. Though some of the 
old patriarchs lived almost a thousand 
years, they died. Though Father Sawyer 
lived 103 years and five days, he too has 
gone. And when we reach the bound 
which God has set us, we shall go also. 
O let us be ready ! The Lord prepare us 
for that day I * 

In contemplating the character of Dr. 
Sawyer, it is evident, first of all, that he 
was a man of high aims^ — of enlarged and 
comprehensive vietos^ He was so, natural- 
ly ; else, 'at the age of twenty-four, and 
in face of the most appalling hindrances, 
he had never left the paternal home, and 
encountered the difficulties of acquiring 
a public education. Why did he not con- 
tent himself, like many others of his own 
age, to dwell among the stumps and log 
cabins of Orford ; break up ' a piece of 
new land, and make for himself a farm ; 
and enjoy the comforts of quiet, rural life ? 
He might have been useful and happy in 
this way. Undoubtedly he would have 
been. But he aimed at something higher. 
His mental instincts admonished him that 
he was made for something more than 
this. He loved his country, — loved his 
race ; and he felt constrained to attempt 
something to elevate the one, and bless 
the other. 

We have said that the aims of Dr. Saw- 
yer were naturally high. But when these 
views and aims had all been sanctified by 
the grace of Christ, and consecrated to 
the purposes of His cause and kingdom, 
he was impelled by a new and noble mo- 
tive to ** expect great things," and " at- 
tempt great things." Now he must do val- 



iantly for Chiist He iniist labor ear- 
nestly for the advancement of his king- 
dom. His field was the world; and the 
world must, if possible, be made to feel 
his influence, and become the better for 
his having lived in it 

Dr. Sawyer was a laborious man ; and 
his labors, in general, were insely directed. 
He did not attempt to do impossible 
things, — ^things away oS in the fields of 
romance, where '* distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view ;" but, like Nehemiah's 
builders, he labored **over against his 
own house." He studied to know what 
might reasonably be expected of him; 
what good could be done by such a man 
as he was, in the sphere of life in which 
he was called to move ; and this good he 
attempted, with all his heart 

The public life of Father Sawyer fell 
at a moet important period — at a forming 
period — ^when Christian churches and 
ministers began to wake up to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and all those good 
institutions were springing into life, which 
have for their object the conversion <^ the 
world to Christ ; and there is scarcely one 
of them which did not find an eflicient 
mover and helper in him. He aided 
in forming the first Missionary Soeir 
eties — those which looked to the benefit 
of the new settlements in our own coun- 
try. He was a pioneer in the service of 
these Societies; and in their service he 
labored more than fifty years — some three- 
fourths of his whole ministerial life. Un- 
der the direction of these Societies, and in 
connection with his worthy compeer, 
Father Sewall, he traced and retraced the 
wild woods of Maine, leaving scarcely a 
plantation unvbited, or a solitary dwelling 
where his face was not known. These 
journeys were commonly performed on 
horseback ; and for nothing was he more 
remarkable than punctuality^ in meeting 
appointments. At one time, it became 
necessary for him to ride in a violent snow- 
storm. His friends admonished him not 
to go ; but he would not desist He or- 
dered his horse and set out After going 
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a short distance, he was compelled to re- 
turn ; and on being asked wliy he did not 
go on, he replied : ^ The weather is too 
hud far the heasL," 

It was these Tisits to the destitute, more 
especiaUy in the Northern and Eastern 
parts of Maine, which impelled Dr. Saw- 
jer to think of increased facilities for for- 
nishing a supply of faithful ministers. In 
connection with a few others, he early 
projected what is now the Theological 
Seminary in Bangor; procured a charter 
for it ; collected funds, and got it into suc- 
cessful operation. From the first, he has 
been a Trustee of the Seminary; has at- 
tended most of its anniyersaries, and other 
meetings of the Board ; has watched over 
it with a paternal solicitude, and rejoiced 
in all the good which it has been enabled 
to accomplish. Long will the friends of 
the Seminary have occasion to remember 
Father Sawyer, as one of its first moven, 
its most efficient helpers, and its most 
stead&st friends. 

Dr. Sawyer was the friend and patron, 
not only of theological education, but of 
education generally. He had been him- 
self a teacher, as well as preacher ; and 
he loTed and honored the common schooL 
He toiled, and talked, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to furnish a supply of 
pioos and competent teachers to go among 
the new settlers of Maine, and instruct 
their children. Some years ago the writer 
of this met him in the porch of one of our 
cbniches, when he grasped my hand, 
looked me full in the face, and said: 
** Brother P., have you a drop of Pilgrim 
blood in your veins ? " I told hifu I was 
a descendant of the Pilgrims, and hoped I 
had some left. ** Well, then, do you not 
pity the poor children, who have none to 
teach them to read the Bible, and show 
them what they must do to be saved ?** 
An who have been acquainted with him 
will remember that this was one of his 
favorite topics of conversation, on which 
he dwelt in the house and by the way, 
sitting down and rising up. His last pub- 
lic efibrt was to address a company of 
9 



Sabbath School children, which he did at 
considerable length, and with great perti- 
nency ; with a strength of voice and en- 
ergy of action beyond that of most minis- 
ters in middle life. 

Father Sawyer loved the Gospel min- 
istry, and deemed it his highest honor to 
be an ambassador of Christ He loved all 
the duties of the ministry, and engaged in 
them from the heart, as unto the Lord, 
and not to men. He loved and honored 
the Bible, and made it the study of his 
life. He could repeat no small part of it 
from memory ; and when his sight and 
hearing had so failed, that he could no 
longer read it, he refreshed his soul by 
singing familiar hymns, and pondering 
and repeating the precious word of God. 

Father Sawyer preached, not merely 
because he thought it his duty, but be- 
cause he laved to preach. He loved to 
stand up on God's behalf, and publish his 
messages of warning and of mercy in the 
ears of guilty men. He preached as long 
as his limbs would bear him to the place 
of meeting. He preached several times, 
and with great earnestness, after he was a 
hundred years old. 

No small part of the service of every 
Gospel minister is prayer; and woe to the 
man who finds himself in the place of a 
minister, who has no heart to pray. But 
Dr. Sawyer had a heart to pray. He 
loved to pray. He "prayed to God al- 
ways, wi^ aU prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit" Almost his last audible words 
were words of prayers-confessing his sins, 
and crying to Grod for mercy. 

Dr. Sawyer was in the habit of preach- 
ing, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
street, and from house to house. No per- 
son could be with him long without hear- 
ing words of instruction from his lips. 
Impenitent persons, especially,if they did 
not wish to be spoken to on the subject of 
religion, had no alternative but to avoid 
his presence. To his kind physician, who 
was not a professor of religion, while he 
was polite and thankful, as he was to 
every one, he often dropped words of 
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warning: ^ Bemember, Boetor, it is nol 
too late yet to sedc an interest in Cbiist.'* 
" I thank you, Doctor, for all your kind-- 
neas ; and now don't Ibrget keaven." 

Dr. Sawyer was a great friend and 
promoter of revivals of religion. He 
prayed for them ; he labored instrument- 
ally to promote them ; he rejoiced in them 
with a joy unspeakaUe and full of glory. 
The great awakening of the last year was 
the rejoicing of his aged heart He saw 
it in a fulfilment of ancient prophecies, 
and believed assuredly that the fulness of 
tke Gentile world was coming in. 

In the summer ^ his hundredth year, 
Dr. Sawyer was invited by the town au- 
thorities of Hebron, Ct, his native place, 
to make them a visit. He did so. On 
the Sabbath after his arrival, he preached 
in the Congregational meeting-house, and 
in the morning, before service, he admin- 
istered baptism to four children on the 
Green, before the Church. In his address 
to the people, he said : " A hundred years 
ago, or nearly, my &ther and mother 
brought me in their anns to be baptised 
on this very spot** 

From Hebron, Dr. Sawyer went t& 
New York to visit a grandson. While 
staying there, a company of ladies called 
upon him, and sang to him several hymns, 
to which he listened with great pleasure. 
When they were through, he rose and 
said : ^ Well yonng ladies, you haye sung 
to me, and now I will sing to you,*' and 
striking up the old hymn, ** Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow," he sang it through with a 
clear voice, and without hesitatiim or ap- 
parent difficulty. 

Durmg his stay in 19W Tork, Dr. Saw- 



yer was visited by llie vanerable Dr. 
Gardiner Spring. It was while Dr. Spring 
was a child that Dr. Sawyer studied Di- 
vinity with his father, and often held lit- 
tle Gardiner in his ann& At the elose of 
the interview. Dr. Spring kneeled doirn 
before the patriardi, and craved a part* 
ing blessing. 

But we eannot speak ftirther of the 
character and doings of this Tenerahle 
man. He has gene from us here below— 
gone, as we trust, to brighter worlds. Yet 
his influence on the earth has by no mesas 
ceased. It still lives, and will long five, 
in his memory and example. It lives id 
those seeds of holy tmtJi which he has 
scattered so widely over the hnd, and 
which» though long buried, may yet spring 
up and bear precioas fruit. It lives, toe^ 
in the prayers of almost a hundred yean, 
all garnered up in heaven, and yel ts bs 
Miswered on the earth. It is said of the 
blessed dead, who die in the Lord, that 
" they rest from their labors, and thext worh 
do follow ihem.'* They not only foDsw 
them to heaven, and bec<xne the measurs 
of their endless reward, but they foUov 
them on the earth, in trains of good in- 
fluences which they had started, and 
which may not cease till time is no more. 
It is thus that Father Sawyer, though 
dead, is yet alive. Though his literal 
voice is hushed in silence, he yet ^aks, 
and will continue to speak, through the 
coming ages. 

May we all be followers of him, as he 
f<^lowed Christ, and so be prepaied to go 
and meet him, where days and years, 
ages and centuries, are all swallowed up 
in the eternity of heaven. 



THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 



BT EST. H. K. nSXTEn. 



The account of the origin of this office 
is given in the sixth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. It is there stated that 
•< whea the nnmber of the disciples was 



multiplied, there arose a murmuring ef 
the Grecians [converts] against the He- 
brews [converts], because their widows 
were neglected in tiie daily mimstratioat 
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[of alms.] Then the tweWe called Uie 
jnoltitade of the disciples unto them, and 
said. It is not reason that we should leave 
the [preaching of Hie] Wonl of God and 
fierve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look 
jt oat among you seven men of honest 
rep<Ht, full <^ the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom ve maif appoint over [set apart to] 
this business. But we will give oorselTes 
coatinoally to prayer. And the saying 
pleased the whole moltitade : and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Kicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch, whom 
they set before the apostles: and when 
i^ey had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them,** [in token of their consecration to 
this work]. 

Three things are here self-evident— 
ns: 

1. That these seven were appointed to 
oversee the temporal affairs of the Church* 
and particularly its charities to its poor 
members. 

2. That they were chosen by free su^ 
frage oi the Church. 

3. That they were consecrated to their 
office by prayer and the laying on of the 
apostles' hands. 

It is true that these seven are never 
ealled 'deacons' in the Acts, but only 
*the seven;' but this appears to have 
grown out of the &ct that the office was 
80 fiuniliarly known as not to need na* 
ming; as the apostles were called 'the 
twelve.* Paul writes (Phil, i: 1.) to the 
saints at Phillippi, " wiUi the bishops [pas- 
tors] and deacons.'* And, instructing 
Timothy, (1 Tim. iii : 1-15) in regard to 
the qualifications of the officers of the 
Churchy he says, '* likewise must the dea» 
cons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
giren to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lacre ; holding the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience. And let these also first 
be proved ; then let them usejhe office of 
a Deacon, being found blameless." Here 
it is true that the specific duties belonging 
to the office, as established in the eth of 



Acts, are not named ; but it is, obvioudy, 
because they were so commonly under* 
stood as not to require it, and so 
Paul — assuming that every one knew 
what was the function of a Deacon — 
proceeded to speak of the qualifications 
which ought to be possessed by him, to 
secure the due dischatge of the duty of 
his office. 

It does not appear that the Scriptural 
office of a Deacon included the idea of 
giving spiritual instruction.^ It is true 
that Stephen addressed die people on 
spiritual themes, (Acts vii : 2-53), and 
that Philip preached and baptized, (Acts 
viii : 12, 36, 40). But Stephen's address 
was not akin to a sermon, nor was there 
anything about it to indicate that, in vir- 
tue of being a Deacon, it belonged to him 
to preach. And Philip is expressly said 
(Acts xxi z 8) to have been an * Evangel- 
ist ;' which would imply that he had re* 
ceived the preaching office in addition to 
his Diaconate. Or if it be insisted that 
both he and Stejdien preached when they 
were simply deacons, we think it would 
be a fiyr reply to urge that, if they did so, 
they did it in virtue of thdr Christianity, 
and not of their Deaconship. That was a 
time when the entire membership of the 
Church went everywhere preaching the 
Word.^ And we think the fact&^that 
their i^pointment was expressly and solely 
for another purpose, and that Paul, in 
writing of their needful qualifications, 
makes no mention of tiiie ability to 
preach ^^ettle it that they were not in- 
tended to be preaching officers. 

It has been urged by Mosheim, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, Meyer, Whately, and others, 

1 IgnatiuB calls them ** /?piu^ci rur nai totop 
itajcovot "— dMeonB of meaU and diinkf. (i^puteto 
ad IVailianoSf JI.) 

2 " Prlmnm «nim omnes doeebant, et omnes bap- 
tlxabaati qnibiucamqae diebtu vel temporiboa fals- 
let oocaaio ; zieo eDlm PhiUppni tampna qnacsirlt, 
ant diem quo eannohnm baptlzaret, neqiie Jf Juninm, 
InterpoBuIt," &o. \—At flnt all taught, and all bap- 
tised, on whaterer days and times there was oppor- 
tunity ; nor did Philip seek for a tin* or a day in 
irhich be might baptise tha eonnch, nor did h« 
require preTioos Cudng, fte. (HSory of Ronu^ 
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that traces of the Deaconship are discoT- 
erable in the fifth chapter of &e Acts, and 
that this election of the seren could not 
have been the origin of the office. The^r 
think that the *^ young men *' who carried 
ont the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira 
were deacons. And they refer to Luke 
(xxii:26) and 1st Peter (t:5), where 
the same word (pBfhteffoc) is used, with 
apparent reference to some permanent 
office like that of the Deaconship. But 
Davidson, (Congregational Lecture^ 19th 
Series), has sufficient! j shown that this is a 
mistake, and that the natural reference is 
merely to those who are young and active, 
and therefore more likely to proffer their 
assistance. 

In the speedy corruption that came in 
upon the early Church, the Diaconate be- 
came perverted, with every thing else, and 
was elevated to a sub-ministry, and, to this 
day, the hicrarchal churches have made 
their deacons the third order of the clergy. 
The Puritans rediscovered and reintro- 
duced the office as it was understood by 
the apostles and Primitive Church. 
John Robinson, (Works Vol. 2, p. 864.^ 
in answer to Bernard's invective against 
those who separated from the English 
Church, says : " you want [i. e. you lack] 
the office of Deaconship, which Christ 
hath left by his apostles for the collection 
and distribution of the Church's alms, and 
have entertained under the true name, a 
j&lse and forged office of half priesthood, 
perverting and nusapplying to the justifi- 
cation of it, such Holy Scriptures as are 
left for the calling and ministration of 
true and lawful deacons in the Church 
of Christ ; so is there not that care for the 
bodily welfare one of another amongst 
you in any measure, whereof you boast.'.' 
Hooker (Survey of the Summe of Church- 
Discipline. 1648. Part 2. p. 85) says, 
the office of a Deacon *'is to attend ta- 
bles, that hath nothing to do with Pastor's 
or Doctor's place, either of preaching or 
administering Sacraments. But this is 
to attend tables, (Acts vi : 8). If any 
man shall say, they may attend both: 



the practice and profesrion of the Apostle 
will conftite and confound such a conceit 
Acts 6. We wiU give ourselves to the 
word and to prayer. They conceived and 
concluded, they could not do both, but 
they should wrong both. If the Apostles, 
who were extraordinary persons, could 
not, shall men of ordinary abilities be 
sufficient to undergo both ?" 

John Cotton (Way of the Churches of 
New Eng. 1645, ;>. 88^ says, ** Deacons 
therefore wee reserve in our Churches, 
but without distinction of pre-eminence of 
some of them above others: much lesse 
over the ministers and elders: neither 
doe wee imploy them about tiie Ministry 
of the Word, and to prayer, and to serve 
tables also ; and therefore the worke which 
the Apostles laid doune, and which the 
deacons were elected and ordained to 
take up, was the serving of tables, to wit, 
the serviikg of all the tables which per- 
tained to the Church to provide for, which 
are the Lord's Table, the tables of the 
ministers (or elders) tf the Church, and 
the tables of the poore brethren, whether 
of their own body, or strangers," &c. 
Cambridge Platform (Chap, vii : sec. 8, 4) 
says, " The office and work of a Deacon, 
is to receive the offerings of the Church* 
gifts given to the Church, and to keep the 
treasury of the Church, and therewith to 
serve the tables which the Church is to 
provide for; as the Lord's Table, the 
tables of the ministers, and of such as are 
in necessity, to whom they are to dis- 
tribute in simplicity. The office, there- 
fore, being limited unto the temporal 
good things of the Church, it extends not 
to the attendance upon, and the adminis- 
tration of, the spiritual things thereof, as 
the Word and Sacraments, and the like." 
Such, for substance, has been the under- 
standing of the New England Churches 
to the present time. 

Dr. Hopkins says ( Works, Vol. 2,p. 82J, 
** There are other officers in the Church, 
called deacons, who have the care of the 
temporal worldly concerns of the Church," 
&c. Dr. D wight says (Works^ VoL 5, 
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Ser. CLV»)i deacons were intended, ^ in 
Tariovu respects, to be assistants to minis- 
ters," and argues that in the absence of 
the Pastors, they should be moderators 
of the Church. Dr. Woods (Works, VoL 
S, Lee. CXXII:), takes much the same 
view; which may be considered the 
general understanding of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the present tame. The 
only practical difference of sentiment of 
which we are aware, is in regard to the 
tenure of the office ; some churches having 
introduced an abbreviated term of one, 
three, or five years; while the majority 
elect for life. Scripture, at first glance, 
seems to &vor the latter course, yet there 
is no precept in regard to it, nor even 
any certain/^ that * the seven' were chosen 
for life, or served for life. The weight of 
precedence is decidedly with those who 
would elect for life, yet, on our first prin- 
ciples, it must be left for each Church to 
decide whether, in its own case, reasons 
exist for wisely departing from the old 
path, in this respect 

It was fbrmerly customary to induct 
newly elected deacons into office by a 
special solemnity of ordination, and the 
record of the 6th of Acts was appealed to 
in proof of its propriety and necessity. 
Cambridge Platform recommended such 
a course, yet added that if the Church 
had no Elders, the ceremony might be 
performed by ** brethren orderly chosen 
by the Church thereta" To this it has 
been objected ^ that it is by no means cer- 
tain that the Apostles, in laying their 
hands on the seven, meant anything like 
what we understand by ordination, inas- 
much as it was a custom which had come 
down from the earliest ages, to lay hands 
on one for whom prayer was offered. 
And, as a matter of fact, the custom has 
extensively fallen into disuse. 

1 The reader who dedra to see a brief, yet thorough 
dieenwioii of this matter, is referred^to a very able 
i^Beport," pnaented to the Bnez Stnet Ghnreh in 
Boston, May 19, 1B48— understood to be from the 
pen of BeT. Joseph Traey— whkh Is published in the 
Appendix of Pnnehaid*i " Fmw of Otngregationai' 



The question may occur, in this con- 
nection, what was meant by Paul when 
he said (1 Tun. iii : 13,) that ^ they that 
have used the office of a Deacon well, pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree and 
great boldness in the faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus." This has oflen been cited 
in proof that the Diaconate is the lowest 
round of an official ladder on which < the 
good degree ' is some higher place. The 
word (^adfidy) translated * degree,' may 
mean either an advance in official posi- 
tion, or in personal character, happiness 
or influence. And all which it necessa- 
rily suggests is that the Deacon who exer- 
cised his office well would secure, in some 
way, an increase of some good thing, con- 
nected with great boldness in the faith. 
The best commentators consider the sense 
exhausted by the interpretation, that the 
good Deacon will secure additional re- 
spectability and influence in the Church, 
and a higher expectancy of blessedness 
beyond the grave. ( Vide Kendrich^s 01- 
Mhausen, VoL VL,pp, 77-80.) 

It is in place here to add a word in 
reference to the passage (1 Tim. iii : 11,) 
which is ofben supposed to refer to dea- 
cons' wives. This is translated ^' even so 
must their [deacons'] wives be grave," &c. 
It literally reads ^* even so must the women 
be sober" ^yvyalxag ^a^raig asfiM^g), It 
is obvious that the Greek makes no direct 
reference to deacons in connection with 
these * women.' Cotton Mather said, (RaL 
Dis,, 131,) " 'Tfs oflen inquired, when 
deacons are chosen, whether their wives 
are such as directed ; but there is a mis- 
take about the meaning of the text in 
1 Tim. iii : 11. It is gunaikeSj women ; 
i. e., the deaconesses, or widows ; and there 
is not one word about deacons' wives, any 
more than the pastor's." Owing, proba- 
bly, to the peculiar seclusion imposed up- 
on Eastern females, which might have 
made it difficult, or impossible, for the 
deacons to perform the functions of their 
office among the sisters of the Church, 
there appears to have been a. class of fe- 
male officers elected to the same work, 
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<^ed MeacoB^nes.' Fhisbe (Bom. zvL 
I,) is fupposed so have been a deaconesB. 
So Paul (1 Tim. t : 9>15,) seems to refer 
to ihe same office. And Cotton Mather 
was probably right in his concluaioni that 



the pMM^ vnder eoosideradan aUodes to 
dieoot or, at all erents, does not allude 
specificallj to the deacons' wives, 
the comnxm vernon — It appears to da 



THE CONftREGATIONAL LEBRAEY ASSOCIATION: 
rrs OBIGIN AXD OBJECTS. 

BT ITS 00&&BSTONDTirO SBCnETl.BT. 



In the words of its first Annual Bepoit, 
'< this institution originated in a c<mTictioa 
that the interests of Congregationalism 
and of Christianity in general, woold be 
advanced by collecting into one accessi- 
ble place whatever printed or manuscript 
memorials of the New fiugland Fathers 
are yet extant, and also such documents 
of the present age as will be of historical 
value in the ages to come." Although 
individuals had thought on the subject, 
and had even gone so £ur as to put their 
thoughts before the public, it was not till 
1851, that this conviction first worked itself 
out in the form of an associated effort 
among the Orthodox Congregationalists 
of New England. The almost stupid 
indifierence with which they had regarded 
the destruction that was coming upon the 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, records, 
and whatever else might serve to illus- 
trate the character and achievements of 
their world-renowned fitthers, is truly 
amazing, as we now look back upon it 
A few names like those of Cotton Mather, 
Gov. Hutchinson, Thomas Prince, repre- 
sent the individuals — scarcely more than 
one in a centuiy-^who had laid this sub- 
ject to heart, or taken any pains to arrest 
this ruin. And there was a correspond- 
ing ignorance and misconception among 
the mass of our people, respecting the 
practices and principles of the Puritans-^ 
a condition of things sufficiently humiliat- 
ing, to say nothing of the loss which mor- 
ality and religion suffered therefrom. 
Whenever a historian, or politician, or 
writer of a newspaper paragraph was 



pleased to traduee their piety by calling 
it iMgotry, and to inform ns that their her- 
oism did not spring from their religions 
faith, but shot up in spite of it, we, who 
elaim to hold the same futh, unable intel- 
ligently to contradict it, were fain to ac- 
cept the assertion in respectful silence, 

«< And OBlj with, 

Ai dnttovf sona, oar flithtn wwt mora vIh." 

But on the 5th of February, 1851, 
a few earnest minds came together in 
Boston, to compare views on the subject 
and see if nothing coul^ be done to 
change this condition of things The re- 
sult was, the i^pointment of a committee 
to draft a plan of associated action, which, 
on the following week, (February 12,) was 
adopted as the Constitution of the Cou^ 
gregadonal Library Association, Among 
the foremost of these few earnest minds 
was the late Prof Bela B. Edwards, whose 
«* Memoir " by Prof. E. A. Park, prefixed 
to his ** Writings," contuns the following 
testimony of the lively interest which ha 
took in prcmoting it Referring to the 
examination he made of the Red Cross 
Library, on his visit to Lcmdon in 1846, 
his biographer says, "After making an 
accurate survey of its various objects, 
Mr. Edwards resolved to pn^ose a simi* 
lar institution to the Congregationalists of 
New England." With this view he pub- 
lished in the Biblioiheca Sacra a detailed 
plan of such a Library, and the reasons 
for its establishment. " The proposal at- 
tracted the notice of some opulent lay- 
men. Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong exert* 
ed himself in its favor, and in his last con- 
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Tenadon with Mr. Edmurds expnaMd Lia 
liope and belief that the Old South 
ChnTch of Boston would aid the enteiv 
prise liberally. After Governor Am^ 
sfcrong^s dealh, Mr. Edwards^ in conneo- 
tion with a friend, proposed the fi>nnatioa 
of the Congregational librarjr Aaaociar 
lion, with the hope that snch a Sode^ 
might exerate his fhTorite plan.** [VoL 
I pp. 2M-271.] Were he with m to- 
day he would say that the resolt as far 
exceeds the hopes then cherished, as it 
comes short of the possibilities now seen* 

During the first two yean the member^ 
ship was entirely clerical, and was con-^ 
fined to Boston and its yicinity,— having 
ior its object not only the fixmding of 
^ a Library of books, pamphlets, maan- 
scripts, and whatever else shall serve t» 
iUostrate Puritan history and New Eng* 
land theology," bat also the cultivation of 
'*ucred literatoxe, syBtematic Theology 
and HistDiy, both of the Christian Church 
in general, and of the New England 
churches in particular." Alter various 
changes in the working of the system, it 
gradually became apparent that, with 
nme other slight modifications, the essen- 
tbd idea was capable of indefinite expan-*^ 
■OB, and was quite too important to be 
longer restrained within so narrow a 
sphere; diat a bond of Congregational 
union might be formed on this basis 
among our widely dispersed members, 
both ministers and laymen, which would 
have the two-lbid effect of joining them in 
closer ties of amity, and of attaching thent 
to*<the old paths''--^' the good way^— 
ia which {heir fathers walked and fiwnd 
''rest to their souls." 

Into these views the Pastoral Asaocii^ 
tioa of Ma6sachus0tt»--^ea thirty yean 
old, and of unabated vigor — entered 
heartily, and proposed to Ikj aside i«» 
clerical eoostitotion, that it might be 
merged with the other, in this new and 
extended organisation. Bythecaneurrent 
action of both bodies the sidiject was giv- 
en m charge to an able committee, May 
A, 1863, itho, «K» a^Ur, reported in favor 



of a recoastxiKtion on th« plan alxyw 
named In accordance with that leporty. 
and pnrsnaat to a notice publicly given,, 
a large nmnber of ministen and other 
gentlemen, representing all the New-^ 
England States and many other parts o£ 
Uie country, convened m the Old South 
Chapel, Boston^ on the 2(rth of May (An- 
niversary week) and with great unanim- 
ity formed the present Conorboatioiv- 
AL LiBRAXT AsBOCiATiON. The name 
which, the committee had proposed for the 
le-oi^anized body was ** The American 
Congregational Union," as more express* 
ive of the wider sphere which the enter- 
prise was henceftnrth to fill. But inas* 
much as, befiire the set time fi>r consum- 
mating the act arrived, it was found that 
another Association of that name, similar 
in some of its features, though entirely 
different in its leading objects, had been 
fiormed at New York, there was a eheer^ 
fal return to the original name» with thei 
calm pursuanon that, whatever title it 
might take, its achkifemenU would deter- 
mine its character and scope. To these,, 
therefore, the public must look for the 
true idea of the C<mgregational Library 
Association. 

An Act of IncorporatioQ was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
bearing date April 12^ 1854, which, with, 
an addition, passed April 14, 1856, au" 
thorises the holding of real and perMual 
estate to the amount of $300,000, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the Association. 

The membership of the body — ^ com- 
posed of ministerB and laymen connected 
with the Orthodox Congregational denom* 
ination, paying each one doUar," [See Art. 
III., Constitution] — already exceeds two 
thousand, with a continual increase ; and 
they are distrftuted over twenty-one 
States and Territories of oor KepnbEc, be^ 
sides a coosideTable number in the neigh- 
boring British FrovinceSk The firatemiz-^ 
ing, harmonizing, co-opeiating influence 
exerted on the Denomination, thus held inr 
brotherhood by no ecdesiasticaL liga- 
ments, but by affinities springing fsaoL a 
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common faith and a common ancestry, u 
not the least important result to be look- 
ed for. It is the same influence, in kind, 
that follows us forth fit>m the old hearth- 
stone and family altar of our childhood's 
memories; and, strange to tell, gets the 
&ster hold of us, the farther we go from 
that hearth-stone and aLtar. 

The Library, at the present tame, con- 
tains about 5.000 bound volumes, 16,000 
pamphlets, more than 1,000 manuscripts, 
and a small collec\ion of portraits, with 
a sufficiency of newspapers, magazines, 
quarterlies &c., to constitute a respecta- 
ble reading-room. Nearly all of these are 
donations or deposits from members ; for 
the funds of the Association do not yet 
allow the accomplishment of what has 
been designed, in this and other depart- 
ments of effort While these collections 
are all valuable, not a few of them are 
rare, -and of great intrinsic worth, as will 
be shown by occasional notices in the 
Bibliographical department of this Jour- 
nal. Probably there is no place in New 
England where statistical information — 
particularly such as relates to the Con- 
gregational churches — can be found in 
equal fulness ; for, in addition to its own 
appropriate store, it has also, on deposit, 
the entire Library of the American Sta- 
tistical Society ; and both are constantly 
receiving accessions. 

The written exercises at the Quarterly 
meetings, and also the Annual Discourses 
in May, afford fine opportunities for ex- 
ploring old paths, and recovering lost 
treasures, and establishing the truth or 
fidsity of opinions put forth in our times 
on men and things of other days, as well 
as for discussing matters pertinent to the 
present wants of the Denomination. Some 
valuable contributions have thus been 
made to the common stock of knowledge, 
which will be given to the world in occa- 
rional volumes, as such materials and the 
means of printing them shall accumulate ; 
for, in developing the various objects con- 
templated, the press wiU be an essential 
auxiliary. 



But the great achievement of the Con- 
gregational Library Association, thus far, 
is the purchase of a building on Channcy 
street,. Boston, to be used, (or rather to be 
displaced by another and larger, which 
shall be- used) First, as a safe place of de- 
posit for the Library and its appurte- 
nances: Second, as a Congregational 
Home, where the scattered members of 
the £unily may occasionally meet, as 
around the old ancestral fireside, fat con- 
sultation on matters of common or special 
interest : Third, as the head-quarters of 
Benevolent Societies, centering in Bos- 
ton, whose offices will thus be brought 
under one and the same roof, to the 
great convenience of the public, as 
well as their own ; and last, though not 
least, as a source of income for carrying 
out the designs of the Association, wiliiout 
calling yearly on the public for aid; as an 
institution of this kind cannot da It is 
an ascertained fact, that the rents now 
paid into private pockets for office-room j 
by those Societies only which have ex- 
pi^essed a wish to be thus acconmiodated, 
are equal to the interest on $100,000. 
The ownership of such a building (in 
other respects a necesuty,) becomes, in 
this view of it, an endowment ; and will 
answer the additional purpose of a monvh 
merUf in h6nor of men and women more 
worthy of such honor than the heroes of 
Bunker HilL Eveiy brick, every gran- 
ite block, in the walls of this edifice, as its 
object becomes known to the public, will 
remind the passer-by of Christian heroes, 
*< whose faith, and hope, and mighty 
deeds," had more to do in giving birth to 
our great Republic, than the batties of 
the Revolution*; whose godly examples 
and religious teachings, even now afford 
a stronger brace to the body politic than 
our fleets and armies ; and which are ca- 
pable of exerting the same conservative 
influence as far into the future as we are 
capable of transmitting them, through this 
organized agency. 

The purchase of the late Judge Jack- 
son's mansion honse, together with 4,466 j 
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aqnaze feet of land, in the Bpring of 1857, 
for $25,000, 18 aniveraally regarded as a 
wise measure, in a business point of view, 
while its location in a quiet, yet central 
and thriving part of the city, renders it 
admirably suited to all the purposes for 
which it was bought But it is fiat yet paid 
for in/uU ; and the one great want of the 
Association at the present time is the 
means of lifting a mortgage, which ab- 
sorbs quite too much of the income de- 
rived from the rocMns let to various Socie- 
ties in the house now occupying the site. 
This pressing want would be relieved at 
once if those benevolent indiriduals who 
intend to have their names enrolled on 



the list of donors, and those pastors who 
will hereafter see that their congregations 
have the opportunity to make that " one 
collection," in aid of the object, which 
each congregation is expecting to make, 
would be pleased to do it now. The prop* 
erty being thus disencumbered of debt^ 
and all the while enhancing in value, 
there would be no difficulty in replacing 
the present edifice with one of sufficient 
capacity to answer all the purposes origi- 
nally contemplated, ahd to afiord the 
means of accomplishing every object 
which the Association stands pledged be- 
fiire the world to accomplish. 



JOHN NOKTON'S " ORTHODOX BVANGELISTJ 



BT BSV. JOSEPH S. CLAJUC, D.D. 



We p ropose to place on the pages of 
the Congregational Quarterly short his- 
terical notices of rare books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, &c., new and old, which are 
found among the collections of the Con- 
gregational Library Association. This 
labor is undertaken not so much to grat- 
ify the curious, as to guide the enquiring 
— such as are investigating subjects, and 
niay wish to know what helps are at hand. 
The fact that no catalogue of the Library 
has yet been printed renders a bibliogra- 
phy <ctf this sort all the more needfixL It 
will introduce the readers of the Quar- 
terly into many a field, firagrant with flow- 
ers or abounding in fruit, which they 
might otherwise be long time in finding. 

Preenunentiy deserring of such notice 
is the volume named at the head of this 
article, which came into the Library 
about a year ago as a donation from Mrs. 
Mary Choat, widow of the late Col. Cheat, 
of Essex ; once a part of Ipswich where 
the author preached before his settiement 
in Boston. From autographs found on 
fly-leaves and mar^s, the book seems to 
have descended through the entire line of 
her ancestry from Mr. John Cogswell, 
who settled there in 1685, as one of Mr. 
10 



Norton's earliest and ablest supporters in 
that part of the town. 

Before examining the volume the read- 
er may be interested to know something 
about its distinguished author. 

Kev. John Norton was bom May 6, 
1606, at Starford, in the county of Hertford- 
shire, England ; was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1623 ; left his native land on 
account of non-conformity in 1635, and 
came to Plymouth, where he was called 
to setde, as he was also at Ipswich. This 
latter call he accepted, and was ordained 
February 20, 1638. He was in high rep- 
utation for learning on the other side of 
the water, and not less so for piety, if we 
may accept the testimony of an aged cler- 
gyman, *^ that there was not more grace 
and holiness lefl in all Essex, than what 
Mr. Norton carried with him." On this 
side the water he stood among the fore- 
most in that bright constellation of schol- 
ars that here illumined a wilderness. An 
influential member of the Synod, in 1687, 
he performed his full share in crushing 
out the Antinomian heresy ; at the re- 
quest of his brethren he replied in Latin, 
to the questions of the learned Appoloni- 
us, of Zealand, in 1646, which got him 
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gntX renown ; he took a pieminent part 
in the Synod of 1648, which fanned the 
Cambridge Platform; and was appointed 
by the General Court in 1651, to refbta 
the sopposed errors of William Pynchon's 
dial<^e on Bedemption an^ Justification. 
At the dying request of Bev. John Cot* 
ton, of Boston, Mr. Norton was elected 
his successor, and, after long and earnest 
resistance from his Ipswich flock, he was 
fnmsfened to that important post in 1656, 
which he filled with great ability till his 
death, April 5, 1668, at the age of 57. 

The volume now to be noticed is in 
small quarto finm, and contains 355 pages, 
with copious marginal notes, chiefly in 
Latin and Greek. The title-page, which, 
according to the taste of those times, is 
also, in some sense, a table of contents, 
reads thus: 

"The OBTHODOX EVANGE- 
LIST, or a Treatise wherein many 
Great Eyakgeucal Tbuthb (not a 
few whereof are much Opposed and 
Eclipsed in this perilous hour of the Pas- 
sion of the Gospel,) are briefly Discussed, 
cleared, and confirmed: As a farther 
help for the Begeting and Establishing of 
the Faith which is in Jesus. As also the 
Suae of the Blessed, Where; Of the con* 
dition of their souls ficom the instant of 
their Dissolution; and of their Persons 
after their Resurrection, By John Nor- 
TON, Teacher of the Church at Ipswich 
in New England. * For I deteimined not 
to know any thing amongst you, save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified ' — 1 Cor. 
2 : 2. Moreover, I will endeaTOur, that 
you may be able after my decease, to 
have these things always in remembrance 
— 2 Pet 1 : 15. London, printed by John 
Macock^ for Henry Cripps and Lodwick 
I2oyd^ and are to be sold at their shop in 
Pope's head Alley, near Lombard Street. 
1664." 

Jt is the general impression, we believe, 
that the Puritan Divines who settled New 
England, though finemost in constructang 
an ecclesiastical system, never elaborated 
a systep of theology, but took ^ohn Calr 



vin's as an aUrfiuffidency for that matter ; 
that the nearest approach to any soch 
thing, before the time of Edwards, was 
President Samuel WiUard's huge fdio of 
250 lectures on the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, which Dr. 'Wisner, in ius His- 
tory of the Old South Church, BostoD, 
(p. 14,) caUs » the first body of Divinity, 
and the first Mto ever printed in this 
eountry." It may have been the '^fint 
Mo;" but if by "body of Divinity" be 
intended a systematio statement and logi- 
cal proof of the great doctrines <£ Chris- 
tian theology, ^e think that this " Ortko> 
doz Evangcdist " is deserving of that title, 
as will appear firam the following ^^ Table 
of Chapters," printed in the end of the 
volume : 

L Of the IXvine Essence, 
n. Of the Trinity. 

HI Of Christ 

IV. Of the Decree. 
Y. Of the Efficiency of God. 

YI. There are certain preparatory i 
works coming between the carnal rest of ' 
the soul in the state of Nature, and ^ect- 
nal Vocation. 

Vn. What are the principal heads | 
whereunto the substance of (Mreparatoiy 
works in the fiill extent thereof may be 
refeixed. 

VnL Whether there be any saving I 
qualifications before the grace of faith, viz : 
any such qualification whereupoa salva- 
tion be certainly promised unto the per- i 
son so qualified. 

IX. Of the first object of saving fiutL 

X. Saving fiuth is the effect of free sav- 
ing grace, that is, of grace flowing from | 
Grod according to Election, and from 
Christ according to Bedemption, viz : as 
the Bedeemer and designed head of the 
Elect I 

XI. What is the first saving gift acta- 
ally applied unto an elect soul? 

XIL The soul b pasdve in Vocation. , 
Xin. Of the union of the believer 
with Christ 
XIV. Of Justification by fisuth. 
Xy. Of the stale of the Uessed, where: 
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Of the conation of ikeii aouLi from the 
instant of their disBolation; and of their 
penoDS after the Besuirection.'' 

These heads of doctrine, bo method!* 
aSlj arranged, do certainly diidose the 
oatlinee of a theological tptbem. Of what 
practical type and textore it is, (for none 
of our present '^ schools^ were then found- 
ed) may be inferred from a mere an- 
nooncement of the nnmerical divisioins, 
in any one of these chapters. Take the 
5th, for example, ^ Of the Efficiency of 
Godj" which lu^ppens to be the first that 
occurs, on opening the Toltune at random. 
One is struck with the numerous, yet na- 
tural and nicely developed branches into 
▼liich the theme ramifies under the elab- 
orate treatment of ike writer, thus : 

'^ In the disquisition of thissnlvject coor 
ader: 

1. What the efiidency of God is. 

2. The distribution thereof 

S. What the concourse of the first cause 
with the second is. 

4. The necessity thereof in respect of 
the second oanse. 

5. The manner of it. 

6. The chief objections against, — 

(1) The all-efflciency of God. 

(2) The all-gO¥eming Proridence 
of God. 

7. The use of this doctrine.'* 

The foregCMng is a &ir specimen of the 
general heads into which each chapter is 
divided. The subdivisions are numerous, 
bat clear and logical Take this again as 
an illustration. 

1. << As God, before time, by one free, 
eternal and constant, immanent act, deu 
creed the futurition of all things, so God, 
in time, by many transient acts, doth ex^' 
adly execute the same,— (to wit) only 
what he did decree, all that he did decree, 
and according as he did decree." Each 
of these p<nnts illustrated in a few terse 
sentences, shows what the divine efficiency 
is, as that term is understood and employ- 
ed by the writer. 

2. It is <« distributed into, (1) Creation ; 
(2) Providence ;" and tins last again is 



divided into, (a) <' Upholding the orei^ 
ture in its being, virtues, and actions; 
and (b) Governing thereof" This gov- 
ernment moreover, is conducted by a 
^ rule" which constitutes *^the law of na- 
ture," or ^' th^ moral law," according as 
the creature to which it is applied is ^ un- 
reasonable or reasonable." <* In the gov- 
ernment of the unreasonable [i. e. irra- 
tional] creature, three things are to be 
observed: first, an obediential power; 
eeoond, the impression of the will of 
the Creator concerning the creatures, 
stamped upon them from the beginning ; 
third, a propenseness of nature, which 
is a principle to do according to that law 
of nature," and called inclination or yi- 
stinct, as the creature is inanimate or ani> 
mate. 

8. <*The concourse [concurrence] of the 
first cause with the second, is an external 
transient influence of God upon the crea- 
ture in time, exactiy answering to the de- 
cree of God before time, moving upon, co- 
working with, and assisting of the second 
cause to its operations." The one is to 
the other <^ as the first mover is unto the 
inferior (nrbs; as an impulse, thrust, or 
put on, is unto a it>und body, of itself pre- 
pense to roll; as the nurse's liftii^; the 
child up the stairs, is unto the child in- 
clined to go up ; as the wind is unto the 
vessel under sail, and ready upon the mo- 
tion of the stream to launch fi>rth ; as 
light is to an open eye, yet in the dark." 

4. *' The necessity of the concurrence 
of the first cause with the second in the 
operations thereof, appears thus : — 
(1) AU creatures depend upon God in 
respect of their being, conservation and 
operation; (2) From the peifecticm cf 
the first cause ; (8) It implieth a contr»- 
diction that the creature should be able to 
act without dependence upon thd Creator ; 
(4) As the conserring influence of Grod is 
unto the conservation of the creature, so 
is the assisting influence of God unto the 
operation of the creature," L e. absolute- 
ly indispensible. 

5. The <' Bianner^' of this eoncnn«noe 
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is shown under four heads ; — (1) "> It fore- 
goeth the operation of the second cause 
in order, though it be together with it in 
time; (2) It b hj v^^y of co-working 
with the second cause — as the second 
can not produce an effeq^ without the 
first cause, so the first cause will not 
produce it without the second cause ; (3) 
The concurrence of the first cause with 
the second is immediate," [L e. as subse* 
quently explained, " so as nothing is in- 
terposed ;] (4) ^ The first cause so con- 
curreth as it determineth the second cause 
in its operation.** This last is proved by 
these three considerations ;(a) The efficien- 
cy of Grod is adequate to his decree ; (b) 
** Jhere can be but one absolute determin- 
er ;** (o) ** If the operation of the second 
cause were not absolutely determined by 
the decree, God might suffer disappoint* 
ment" 

6. Under the head of ^objections 
against the all-sufficiency, and aU-gov- 
eming Providence of God," five of the 
most gnarled and knotty are stated with 
great fi&imess and force, but only to be 
the more thoroughly refiited. There is 
not space in this brief notice to insert 
these objections or their answers. They 
constitute the largest diyiaion of the gen- 
eral subject, and develope a logical acu- 
men seldom surpassed. The reader will 
find himself greatly pleased, as well as 
improved, by following this champion of 
truth as he clears the field of sophisms, 
troop after troop, and plants an impreg- 
nable 6>rtre8S at this point and that, for its 
future defence. 

7. The doctrine of divine efficiency 
finds its *^ use" as '< an antidote against 
many pestilent errors" and also as " a 
principle whence we may deduce many 
^precious truths." Among the errors that 
it guards against, are, (1) '* Atheism ;" 
<2) >« Epicurism;" (8) "Stoicism;" (4) 
** The belief in Fortune;" (5) " Libertin- 
ism ;" (6) " The doctrine of the Jesuits ;" 
<7) ^ The doctrine of the Arminians." 
Among the ** precious truths" deducible 
Aerefixxm, ar» juch as these : that ** God's 



decree is the rule of his effiiciency ^" that 
^* God's efficiency is answerable unto his 
decree ;" that ^^ the second cause acts, and 
doth its actions as properly, really, and 
formally, as if (upon a suppontion, which 
yet is impossible) there were no first 
cause;" that "the first caoae acts, and 
"doth all things as properly, and really, as 
if there were no second cause ; that what- 
ever dark aspects the government of God 
presents, " so much hath he revealed, as 
that he who believeth, and walketh ac- 
cording to the rule, need not be afraid of 
his secret wilL Both the decree, and the 
execution thereof (though yet unknown 
as touching infinite particulars) are for 
him, not against hinL" 

The book abounds in gems of thought 
tersely expressed— fitted to point an ar- 
gument, or furnish a motto. The compli- 
ment which John Cotton pays to the aa- 
ihor's style, in his preliminary addres 
"to the judicious Christian reader," is 
richly merited. "Moreover, says he, 
(after praising the " exactness of the mat^ 
ter^) " that which adomeih the exactness 
of the matter of this discourse, is, pithy 
brevity, compacting as many things as 
words together." And he adduces the 
following singular, but highly significant 
illustration of the practical power of such 
a style of writing. "The schobhnen 
(though they be none of the soundest di- 
vines) yet df late years, have crept (for a 
time) into more credit amongst schools, 
than the most judicious and Orthodox of 
our best new writers (Luther^ Calvin, 
Martyr^ Bucer,) and the rest ; and their 
books were much more vendible, and at a 
far greater price. But what or where- 
in lay their preeminence ? Not in the 
light of divine grace (whereof most of 
them were wholly destitute ;) nor in the 
skill in tongues and polite literature, 
(wherein they -were barbarians ;) nor in 
tiieir deeper insight into the holy Scrip- 
tures (in which they were less conversant, 
than in Peter Lombard and Aristotle;) 
but in their rational disputes with distinct 
solidity and succinct brevity,*^ 
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But perhaps the most remaikable fact 
which this old Tolume disdoees to the 
present generation, is, that there was a 
generati(m here once who could actually 
read a work of sach profundity with 
edification and profit That this was 
the case is presamptively e^ent frcnn 
the author^s testimony concerning his 
own people, whose mental capabilities 
he had doabtless ascertained in the course 
of a fourteen years' ministry among them. 
In his prefatory address to " The Church 
and inhabitants of Ipswich," for whose 
spiritual benefit the treatise was more 
partienlaily constructed, he says, '* Men 
need strong meat, as well as babes need 
milk; though he who is but a babe hath 
not the knowledge of a man, yet babes rest 
not in being babes. I have endeavored 
to say something that might entertain the 
stronger, yet so as (I hope,) I have 
scaroe said anything that weaker capaci- 
ties may not with due attention attain 
unto." So &r as this was true of the Ip»- 



wich people, it was probably true of their 
neighbors also— the population generally, 
who were then planting these New Eng- 
land towns. And the book itself gives 
internal evidence in support of Mr. Nor- 
ton's testimony; fi>r while it shows no 
signs of ever having been in the hands of 
a miflister, or out of the family with whom 
it was found, the corrections made in 
its blundering typography, and other 
pen-and-ink traces on the margin of 
leaves, plainly denote attentive reading. 
Certainly "there were giants in those 
days," — not among the ministers and mag- 
istrates only, but among the common peo- 
ple — ^intellectual giants ; or an edition of 
such an abstruse and deeply metaphysi- 
cal treatise on Christian theology would 
never have been published ; or if pub- 
lished, could never have been sold, " as a 
help for the begetting and establishing of 
the fiuth " among the inhabitants of a coun- 
try parish. 
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" I have again numbered Israel," wrote 
a clergyman, on sending the statistics of 
his church, " but by what authority I 
know not, nor whether it will expose me 
to the divine displeasure." Whether our 
annual denominational numberings — ^now 
finished— shall expose us " to the divine 
displeasure," depends upon the motives 
which have pranpted us and the use we 
make of the figures. If it is to minister 
to our denominational pride ; or to take 
to ourselves the credit for our increase ; 
or to cause reliance upon man instead of 
God; or to allow us to feel that numbers 
may take the place of personal activity, 
we have sinned. But if it be done with 
a desire to pnuse Grod for what he has 
done for ns ; to ascertain what the Cause 
can rightfully ask of this organized 
snny; to mourn over the poor results 



achieved by so many thousands of be- 
lievers, as to pecuniary contributions, 
ministerial supply, conversions of sinners ; 
to see in what part of the broad field the 
laborers need help, and where <* waste 
places " need to be occupied ; if we al- 
ways bear in mind that these Jigures rep- 
resent souls y and their varying positions 
signify the changing relations of immor- 
tal spirits, then we do well to number oar 
churches. Nor is it unwholesome, but a 
matter greatly to be desired, that Congre- 
gationalists cultivate a denominational 
(not sectarian) spirit ; that they cherish 
such an esprit du corps as shall make 
their name a definite term, expressive of 
a definite meaning, and give form, shape 
and life to distinct denominational plans 
in all departments of religious activity ; 
while at the same time, they will fight no 
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leflB boldlf, nor rtuid aide hj nde len 
bonnonioasly with other parts of the 
great army of believers, for having their 
own officers and discipfine. 

But any alann as to an exact enamen^ 
tion is needless ; no sticA oensns yet ex- 
ists. A melancholy i^roximation is all 
that can be had as to the condition df the 
denomination. To this unhappy result 
various causes contribute : Our scattered 
churches send their statistics through 
State organizations, and in several States 
no such otganization exists ; where sueh 
do exist, that attribute, of which a learned 
Divine says original sin consists, renders 
great numbers of Pastors and Clerks re- 
morselessly negligent; when reports are 
made, they are often as definite as the 
weather predictions, covering a whole 
month in the Almanac, ^ expect — foul — 
weather — about — this — time ; " it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that not a few Pastors know 
. less as to how many souls they have cov- 
enanted to watch Over, than as to the 
state of things in Borrioboolfr-Gha. When 
we add the fact that churches are not sel- 
dom reported, without even the statement 
of the fiict, in other than their own States ; 
that there are a large number of churches 
unconnected with Associations or Con- 
ferences; that in several States our 
churches are mixed up with Presbyterian- 
ism, on that '' self-denying ordinance " of 
Congregationalists, the ^ Plan of Union," 
it is sufficiently evident that the ascertain- 
ing of our numbers, either of churches or 
members, is a '* Pursuit of Eoaowledge 
under Difficulties.*' 

The fi>llowing digest, therefore, while 
evidence of good intentions, must not be 



honored as infhllible. Taking ^ 
tics of the various State bodies as the 
gronndworic, we have estimated the un- 
reported churches fitMU their last previ- 
ous (or suooessive) reports ; have trans- 
lerred reported churches from States 
where they do not belong to States where 
they do belong ; have Sotted out Presby- 
terian churches in all known cases ; have 
re-footed up the bulk of the statistics, and 
corrected the errors thereby discovered ; 
have corresponded with yarious well- 
infonned people, and have exercised our 
own knowle^ by way of modification, 
in all cases where we were gifted titat 
way. The differences ftom the publidied 
results which thus appear, the enrars 
which may still exist, and the great im- 
perfections herein exhibited, may be at- 
tributed to the sadly chaotic state in which 
our statistics are annually presented to 
ihe public ; of the statistical merits or de- 
merits, and of the remedy for the latter, 
we propose to say something at another 
time. 

The Mains Conference i&finutes (which 
stand at the head, a model, as a historical 
document,) furnish its statistics in excel- 
lent shape, although the summary is de- 
fective in two or three particulars. Sup- 
plying the wanting columns, transferring a 
N. H. Church to the N. H. tables, and 
sending another Church home to New 
Brunswick, we find 242 churches, organ- 
ized into 14 County Conferences, which 
are composed of both clergy and laymen 
as lliey ought to be, and united into a 
General Conference, whose statistics fi>r 
1857 and 1858 compare as follows : 



Cbubceis* 



T««r. 

1867 
1858 



With 



sr- 



with tt. rap. Yaouit. 
96 53 

98 55 



Total. 
238 
242 



89 



Sump. 
72 
76 



46 
36 



TOTAL. 

207 
201 



Chuboh IffmniiM. 



Ai»mon. 



BiMOTAIS. 



Sab. 



Tctf . Malef. fern. Total. Abwnt. ProC: Let. Total. B^kh. Dte. Sio. Total. Ad. Jnfl School. 

1857 4,525 9,608 16,648 2,466 452 243 695 265 294 23 582 205 256 18»672 

1858 4,924 10,481 17,699 2,537 1,407 478 1,885 294 550 45 889 689 811 19,425 

Showing a net gain of 4 churches, 1054 members, 758 in the Sabbath Schools, 
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and an excess of 1190 in the additions in 
1857-8 over those in 1856-7, a partial ex- 
hibition of the result of recent revivals. 

** Males'* and *< Females" are but par- 
tially reported, but we insert the figures 
to show the proportion of one to the 
other. The columns of " Church men^ 
bers" refer to the time of taking the enu- 
meration; the "additions," <' removals" 
and " baptisms" cover the one year pre- 
Tious. 

In the above figures it wiU be noticed 
that 76 stated supplies minister to 98 
churches ; this is accomplished by having 
one man ofiiciate at several contiguous 
places : this method is being adopted in 
other States, and is admiralty fitted not 
only to relieve destitutions but also to 
destroy dependence on eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. It will be seen, alsO) that the 
aveiage membership of the churches is 
73 and afiraction ; 89 of the churches ex- 
ceed this membership, and 158 fall below 
it An examination will disclose the fact 
that 210 incorporated places are supplied 
with churches (two towns uniting, in five 



cases,) so that an equal number are 
still unsapplied with churches of our de- 
nomination; six churches are recorded as 
having ^ no ordinances ;" two others are 
ominoaaly stated to have made " no re- 
port for several years ;" 18 churches have 
less than ten members each. All of these 
matters are in the province of that noble 
institulion the " Maine Missionary Socie^ 
ty," which has done and is doing much 
for the Cause in that State. 

According to the New Hampshibe 
Minutes, every Church is reported, and 
a very decided improvement over the 
statistics of 1857 is exhibited; all the 
points about which we wish to learn are 
clearly set forth. To ascertain the com- 
parative condition of the churches, we 
build up the waste places in the statistics 
of 1857, correct certain errors in the ad- 
dition of columns, in 1858, add a Church 
reported in the Maine figures in each 
year, and subtract, in each year, those 
Presbyterian churches which, though ex- 
cellent in their way, do not walk in our 
way, and we have the following results : 



CHmcHxfl. 



MiMxsTns. 



Twr. 

1867 
1868 



With 



■. With Bt. sup. Tacant. 
64 88 

66 32 



Total. 
186 
184 



Paston. 
93 



St. sup. 
54 
64 



Others. 
27 
31 



Total. 
174 
181 



Chdkoh HncBns. 



Assinoin. 



BSHOTAIS. 



Baftoiib. 



Sab. 



Tew. Hales. Pern. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. B'th. Bis. JGzo. Total. Ad. Inf. Sobool. 

1857 6,691 12.009 19,179 ...• 683 334 917 312 421 18 749 276 273 

1838 5,571 11,880 20,363 3,371 1,300 466 1,756 399 624 27 1,054 660 373 20,868 



According to these statistics, churches 
of our denomination axe found in 167 of 
the towns or other incorporated places in 
New Hampshire, leaving 72 unsupplied ; 
in quite a number of the remaining, either 
stated supplies are located or Home Mis- 
sbnaries employed. The average mem- 
beidiip of the churches is 110 and a frac- 
tion ; 75 exceed this membership, and 109 
&11 below it ; one Church only, has less 
than 10 members ; 104 have less than 100 
ifieoiben each; 2 churches have each 
between 400 and 500, and one exceeds 



500. The reports of the churches are 
made through 14 clerical Associations. 

It is a luxury to turn fi:iom the meagre^ 
defective, ungainly statistics which Ver- 
mont furnished in 1857, to the excellent 
taldes of 1858, and to find them in the 
handsomest pamphlet of our whole series. 
It is unfortunate that 22 reports this year 
are old ones copied, but 39 were similarly 
situated the year before. A few church- 
es are not reported, whose want it is easy 
to Bopplyi frith the following result : 
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CHUftCHn. 



MunBms. 



Ycftr. With pastor. With tt. rap. Vacant. Total. 

1867 69 71 63 193 

1868 66 83 41 190 



Paiton. 
70 
67 



Bt. mip. 
69 
78 



Othen. 


Total. 


65 


194 


60 


196 



OauBOB Mnnns. 



ABBinoirB. 



RSMOTAIS. 



Baptomb. 



Sab. 



Year. Males. Vem. Total. Absent Frof. Let. Total. D^th. DIs. Exc. Total. Ad. Inf. School. 

1867 8,838 6,870 17,214 2,140 816 801 616 206 826 16 747 .. 147 

1868 6,404 10,307 19,666 2,476 716 406 1120 384 480 16 811 338 267 13,763 



Showing a net loss of 8 churches, and a 
gain of 2,442 members, and that 504 more 
persons were received in 1857-8, than in 
1856-7. 

Three churches have less than 10 mem- 
bers each ; 5 churches number between 
800 and 400; and one exceeds 400. The 
average is 103 and a fraction ; 67 churches 
have 100 or more each, and 123 have 
less. 

The experience of New Hampshire 
and Vermont exhibits in a marked degree 
the true dependence of the churches. For 
several jears previous, steadily decreas- 
ing numbers had filled Christians with 
alarm; a year has passed by, and al- 
diough the tide of emigration has not 
been " turned," the " captivity of Jacob" 
has been, and the numbers show that the 
true reliance of churches is upon die power 
of the Holy Ghost 

The statistics of the Massachusetts 
Greneral Association, although they go to 



press in July, are made up only to the 
Ist of January preceding ; hence they do 
not exhibit the result of the revivals; 
those will appear in the statistics now col- 
lecting. The tables show, however, that 
the denomination is as strong and grow- 
ing in its earliest American home, as ever, 
alUiough its increase in churches by no 
means equals that which followed the ex- 
pulsion of our people from the homes of 
their fiithers thirty years aga The ex- 
act facts it is now comparatively easy to 
ascertain, as every Church in quasi-con- 
nection with the Greneral Association is 
reported in the tables, and the two otheis 
are well known — a result attributable to 
the statistical plans in which Massacha- 
setts has taken the lead ; out of the 6720 
specific items due in the tables, only 44 are 
in any way defective, and of these, 26 be- 
long to 2 churches which failed to report 
additions, &c., but which probably meant 



Ghubokis. 



HmtrBBs. 



Year. 
1867 
1868 



^42 
349 



With et. lap. Vacant. 
60 76 

63 70 



Total. 

477 
482 



Pastors. 
362 
368 



Stsa] 
60 
63 



Others. 

157 
166 



Total. 
667 



Gbubch Mbmbbbs. 



Abbriobs. 



Bbmotalb. 



8a^. 



Year. Malee. Fem. Total. Absent. Prof. Let Total. ]>*th. Die. Exc. Total. Ad. Inf. Bcbool. 

1857 21,067 46,648 68,094 10,389 1,848 1,710 3,558 1,181 1.849 165 3,185 795 1,370 70,502 

1858 21,426 46,668 69,466 10,614 2,993 2,027 2,020 1,136 1,949 87 3171 1293 1,411 73,210 



Showing a net gain of 5 churches, 1,852 
members, and 2,708 in Sabbath Schools, 
and that 1,478 more were received to the 
churches in 1857, than in 1856. 

Of the Massachusetts churches, seven, 
at least, have only a nominal existence. 
Of the whole number, 198 have less than 
100 members each; 177 have 100 and 
not 200 ; 63 have 200 and not 300 ; 31 
have 800 and not 400 ; 7 have 400 and 



not 500 ; 8 have 600 and not 600; 1 has 
600 and not 700; 1 has 700 and not 800, 
and 1 has 800. In 26 towns, there appear 
to be no churches of our denomination, 
but there is evangelical preaching in all 
of these, and in most of them are Ortho- 
dox Congregalionalists who are constitu- 
ent parta of accessible church'es in adjoin- 
ing towns. Massachusetts Congregation- 
alism is still able, under the ble ssi ng of 
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God, to hdd its own, even while it sends 
cot its swarms to new States, or raises up 
under its sturdy training those who be- 
come the most stalwart men of Presbyte- 



The Evangelical Consociation of Rhode 
Island nombers 21 churches, with no 
intennediate Associations or Consocia- 
tioDS. In the statistics of 1858, for which 
we waited patiently, all the churches, save 
one, report themselves. Of that on«, a 
fiiend writes ns, ^ it [the blank] b not 
the fault of ... . our Statistical Secre- 



tary, nor of the rest of us. We have 
tried hard enough to wrench statistics 
from a rock." A Church which is guilt> 
less of ordinary oouitesy should leave the 
Consociation. While the table is gready 
improved over tiiat of last year, thus one 
Church mars its &Lr look. We commend 
to all concerned, Ecclesiastes x : 1. 

The Chuich in Fall Biver has left the 
Consociation; but as it is not reported 
elsewhere, we keep it in its old place this 
year ; and, filling up defects, we find mat- 
ters thus: 





Onmoui. 


Miinsms* 


Tear. WIthpMtor. 

1857 17 

1858 17 


With it. rap. T. 
8 
3 


ouit Total. Paiton. 8t rap. 
2 22 17 3 
2 22 17 3 


OUmci. Total. 
20 
20 


GauBOH 


M«»»— 


ASDinOXfl. BiMOTAU. 


BApnnis. 
, , — . — . g*,. 

l. Ad. lof. School. 

27 34 4,210 

106 46 4,126 


lov7 • • • • •'• • • 

1858 •••• *•••• 


Total. AbMnt. 
3,241 ..•• 
3,392 • • • • 


Prol IM. Total. D'th. Dit. Sxo.Tota 

72 62 124 33 66 2 90 

196 101 296 49 72 12 133 



Showing a gun of 158 members, a loss of 
84 in Sabbath Schools, and that the num- 
ber of additions in 1857, was double the 
number in 1856. 

The R. L churches average 154 mem- 
bers each; 9 exceed that number; 7 
churches have less than 50 each ; of which 
one has less than 20. 

The Connecticut statistics, which are 
too good not to be better, have all the 
columns desired except ' Sabbath Schools,' 
and several that are neither ornamental 
nor nsefuL The absence of indexes, the 



heterogeneous arrangement of towns and 
Associations, the irreconcUableness of ta- 
bles and summary, the fiir greater num- 
ber of unreporting churches, and that ab- 
sence of ciphers which leaves us in painful 
suspense, whether the blanks signify hon- 
esty, ignorance, or laziness, — ^render thciiie 
tables less satisfactory than those of the 
other N. E. States. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that we have supplied the wanting 
figures with sufficient care to make the 
fc^wing comparison reliable : 



Tmt. with pMter. with ft rap. YaMnt. Total. 
1857 196 46 42 283 

1868 177 37 68 282 



Putoo. 
200 
180 



8t rap. Othen. 
46 120 

37 116 



Total. 
366 
331 



Cmnujfl 



AssmoRi. 



RSMOTALS. 



BAPTims. 



Sab. 



tmt. IIaIm. Vtai. Total. Abarat. ProU Lot. Total. ]>*th. Dto. Sze. Total. Ad. Inf. Sobool. 

mj 11,429 22,026 42,967 3,116 939 746 1,684 648 891 76 1,614 372 760 

1858 10,823 21,969 42,073 3,118 926 766 1,091 608 839 48 1,496 360 713 



Showing a loss of one Church, and of 894 
members. 

The Connecticut churches average, 
each 145 and a fraction; 104 (perhaps 
more,) exceed this number ; 8 churches 
baYe less than 20 members each, none 
fe» than 10. There are 15 Associations. 
11 



Congregationalism in New Yobk is in 
a peculiar position. On the one hand a 
laige number of churches (about 100,) 
are Independent, and on the other, about 
125 are connected with Presbyterianism 
through the '^ entangling Alliance." Be- 
tween these stand ,those churches which 
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are connected with the Gbnebai. Asbo- 
ciATiON ; and of these latter only can re- 
ports be had. The Tery creditable Min- 
nies recently issaed forniah a good degree 
of knoniedge as to the statistics, although 
the churches located in New Jersey should 
haye their position stated; and those of 
that State and of PennsylTania should 
have a separate place in the Sonunaiy; 



this loaice of error (which leads the 
^ Year Book " to enumerate these church- 
es twice,) willf with some odiers, be cor- 
rected in due time by the faithftil Statisti- 
cal Secretary, who has already, to our 
knowledge, overcome great and peculiar 
obstacles in his department Making 
these changes, and correcting an error or 
two, we dnd the con^Moison thus : 



T«w. WUb pMtor. With it. sap. T«Mat. Total. 

1867 124 61 176 

1868 46 107 » 178 



44 
46 



BLt 



86 

72 



Oiben. Total. 
46 174 

68 186 



Chubob MmiM. 



AssinoM. 



1867 4,708 8,116 

1868 6,392 9,467 



Total. 
14.682 
16,778 



AbMBt Piral 

848 767 

1,003 1,694 



Let. TofAL. B'th. 
633 1,476 162 
707 2,401 197 



ROTOTAU. 



DIfl. Bzo. Total. Ad. Inf. I — --- 
624 61 833 268 387 10,487 
678 48 923 747 478 11»921 



Showing a net gain of 8 churches, of 
2,096 members, and of 1,434 in Sabbath 
Schools, and that 926 more persons united 
with the churches in 1857^, than in 
1856-7. 

The average membership of the New 
York churches (which are formed into 12 
Associations,) is 94 and a fraction; 64 
churches exceed that number; one — the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; reports 1,063 
members, by which it appears to be the 
second in size of all our churches, imless 



Oberiin, Ohio^ has Men back since 1857, 
when it reported 1,426. 

Almost our only information as to Con- 
gregationalism in Kb w Jersey is derived 
from the New York statistics, where we 
find three churches which we infer to be 
located in New Jeney, although, by some 
remarkable oversight, no intimation of that 
fact appears. The three are the churches 
in Chester, Newark and Patterson ; anoth- 
er is reckoned in the " Year Book," with 
38 members ; these statistics compare tho^ : 



Cbubobh. 


Mmsms. 


Tew. With PMtor. With It. ffup. Vacant. Total. 

1867 3 •• •• 3 

1868 4 .... 4 


Puton. at.Mip. Othese. Total. 

3 .. I i 

4 .. 1 « 


Ohvmb MsMBns. AsBinoirB. 


Rbiotau. BAfnms. ^^^ 


Tmr. lialM. Vom. Total. Aboent. Pro^ Lei. Total. D»th. Die. Bxo. Total, Ad. Ini^ Bohom. 
1867 221 418 639 16 24 30 64 6 18 .. 28 9 10 800 
1866 227 463 728 31 113 28 141 16 23 4 42 48 13 460 



Showing a gain of 89 members, and of 
160 in Sabbath Schoohk 

Pbnnbtlyakia is another State where 
Congregationalism hardly has a ** local 
habitation and a name." We are aware 
o£ no oiganization to bind the churches 
together, and hence there are no com- 
plete reports. Some few churches, how- 
ever, bordering on the New York fron- 



tier, are included in the (Seneral Associar 
tion of that state, and one (Conneaut,) in 
that of Ohio. Others are enumerated in 
the Congregational Year Book ; from these 
sources we compile the following» noting 
that fin* only the 6 churches found in the 
N. Y. Minutes, and the one in ihose of 
Ohio, are additions, fitc., given^ and for 
the last named, only in 1857. 
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Chuschss. 


Mnmrns. 


Tear. Wlthputor. With st. sap. Vuaot. Total. 

1857 16 2 8 26 

1858 .. .. .. 27 


PMtors. St. sup. Others. Total. 
16 2 1 19 
• • • • • • 22 


OHVioa Mnaus. AsDniom. 


Rkmotau. Baptisms. 


Tew. Males. Vem. Total. Absent. Pzof. Let. TOTal D*lh. Die. Sxo. T^tal. Ad. Inf. Bobool. 

1857 1,671 •• 2 11 13 .. 15 1 16 .. 9 825 

1858 1,440 .. 24 10 34 I 3 •• 4 13 2 .... 



At no distant period we propose publish- 
ing an account which shall be of -some 
service. 

The Ohio Greneral Conference, which 
was organized at Mansfield, Jan. 24, 
1852, unites the bulk of the Congrega- 
tional churches of that state ; but " our 
Minutes," writes the Statistical Secretary, 
** are not published, and, in all probability, 



wiU not be this year." Under these cir- 
cumstances we have concluded to insert 
the entire Summary for 1858, which we 
have procured through the courtesy of 
Rev. Heniy Cowles, df Oberlin. 

The statistics for 1857, (every column of 
which we were obliged to add up for our- 
selves,) were as follows: 



Chuichis. 


MxHisms. 


Wlthpesfeors. With st. sop. Yseant. Total. 
38 40 30 108 


Putors. St sup. Others. Total. 
31 36 37 107 


CbVECB MnfBIBS. ADDmOHS. 


RniOTAU. Baptisms. 


Ifftles. rem. Total. Absent Prof. Let. Total. 
1297 .... 8,774 .••• 281 287 765 


D*th. IMs. Exo. Total. Ad. Inf. School. 
50 248 15 813 87 82 6,734 


For 1858 : covering, as before, flfom July 1, to July 1. 



MmisuBS. 



MOKIT Baisid. 



OMmnvoH, Iko., 


Ohnnhss. Pastors. 


St sup 


. Total. Parish iisss. BensT. 




Total. 


1. Orand River Association, 




12 


1 


4 


5 


$3,870 


fl26 




#4,309 


2. North East Conference, 




18 





8 


8 


3,418 




4,543 


3. Cleveland " 




14 


6 


9 


15 


11,893 


1,223 




13,116 


4. PnriUn *♦ 




12 


2 


9 


11 


8,152 


1,535 




9,687 


5. Medina «< 




7 


1 


4 


5 


1,850 


441 




2.291 


6. Central North Association, 


, 


18 


5 


2 


7 


10,753 


1,317 




12,070 


7. Marietta Conference, 




10 


5 


3 


8 


3,295 


1,234 




4,529 


8. Miami, '< 




8 


3 


5 


8 


22,745 


1,777 




24,622 


Total in Conferences, 




94 


23 


44 


67 


65.976 


9,091 




76.067 


9. Not in Conference, 




20 


1 


13 


14 


6,702 


12,724 




18,426 


TOTAl. 




114 


24 


57 


81 


$71,678 


$21,815 




$93,493 


Coxpsa- Cs. Manias. 




Additiovs. 




Rsmovals. 


BAPTISIfS. 


Sab. 
School. 


Males. Vem. Total. 


Ahsent. Prof 


. Let. 


Total. D'th. 


Dis. Ezc. Total. Ad. : 


Inf. 


1. 233 392 625 


82 


47 


30 


77 


7 


24 4 


35 17 





385 


2. 307 397 797 


48 


33 


30 


63 


15 


19 


34 9 


16 


925 


3. 897 1,160 2,058 


81 


145 


102 


247 


8 


111 6 ] 


124 43 


11 


734 


4. 297 592 949 


68 


40 


33 


73 


12 


84 4 


50 6 


26 


875 


5. Ill 166 277 


24 


7 


4 


11 


2 


13 4 


19 3 


3 


385 


6. 129 241 678 


47 


67 


42 


99 


8 


44 8 


60 4 


17 


559 


7. 214 403 617 


125 


32 


19 


51 


4 


49 6 


59 16 


20 


413 


8. 203 379 726 


69 


47 


76 


123 


4 


43 


47 10 


29 


902 



Total 2,391 3,730 


6,727 


544 


408 


336 


744 


60 


337 


31 


428 


108 122 


5178 


9. 292 534 


941 


46 


22 


37 


59 


14 


34 


6 


54 


17 20 


938 


ToTAL.2,683 4,260 


7.668 


690 


430 


373 


803 


74 


371 


37 


482 


125 142 


6116 
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Showing an apparent gain of 6 draiches, 
and an apparent loss of 1,106 members; 
but of this last we have no certainty, inas- 
mach as the papers furnished ns do not 
tell how manj churches are unreported 
in 1858, while all in 1857 were reported. 
Indiana is another obscure field. It 
has a General Association, but does not 
jet publish its statistics. In 1857 it had 
83 churches, of which 18 were vacant ; 
the 20 remaining were supplied by 14 
ministers, with 1,178 members. We pre- 
sume we should not greatly err, to insert 
the same number of members the present 
year, though from advance sheets, we see 
that the Year Book gives but 80 churches 
and 788 members. Some of these chur- 
ches are' now in an encouraging state of 
prosperity, but the most are scattered, 
weak in numbers and resources, misre- 
presented by their enemies and misun- 



derstood by the woild. Of Congregation- 
alism in Indiana, probably the sentence 
printed in our school-boy Atlases, on the 
interior of Africa, would do very well : 
M This country has never hma espbred." 
If ^*to err is human," the Ili^inou 
(reneral Association is richly endowed 
with humanity ; their statistics are a tissue 
of errors from beginning to end. Oat of 
nine AsaociatioiiB, only one is added up 
with tolerable correctness — a &ct which 
reconciles ns to the absence <^ ad^tion in 
the Summary. Unless it is the way they 
add ont there, we cannot account for a 
publication which, evidently, nobody ever 
had chaige <^. An amount <^ labor 
worthy of a better cause, gives us the fol- 
lowing, which includes one Church from 
the Wisconsin Minutes, and excludes St 
Louis, Ma: 



Ghubobxs. 



MomriBa. 



Tew. With pMtor. With ft. rap. YmuiL Total. 
1867 128 29 157 

1858 128 81 150 



129 
124 



BLffup. 



Othen. 
34 
28 



Total. 
163 
152 



Chitbgh 



AoDinoirs. 



RmOTALS. 



BApnsMS. 



Sab. 



Tmt. Males. Vem. Total. Abmit. Prof. Let. Total. D*th. Die. Sxo. Total. Ad. Int School. 

1857 9,310 .... 549 754 1,303 92 512 26 630 336 8J21 

1858 8,167 4,766 10,250 1,472 1,214 1,077 2,291 88 625 34 747 851 291 10,139 



Showing a net gain of 2 churches, 940 
members, and 1,418 in Sabbath Schools. 
The Ulincns churches seem to average 66 
and a fraction ; 31 churches exceed 100 
in membership, of which 4 exceed 200, 
and one of the four exceeds 300. The 
figures show at least a good degree of 
progress in the State. 

The Michigan statistics for 1858, re- 
mind us very strongly of the boy whom a 
traveller found loitering about, minus a 
certain very useful garment; '^where's 
your shirt, my boy V " said he. ** Moth- 



er's washing it," was the reply, uttered in 
decidedly contemptuous tones. ** Wash- 
ing it 1 Haven't you more than one shirt ?" 
said the traveller. <* Would ye have a 
fellow have a thousand shirts f " was the 
surly and conclunve answer. The Mich- 
igan statistics furnish two columns, with a 
sovereign disdain of the other items which 
other Bodies waste paper Upon. Those 
two wiU be discovered by examining the 
following table, in which, by ingenious 
arrangement, we have manufactured sev- 
eral columns : 





W 














MnrnriM. 






Teftr. 

1867 
1858 


ith pastor. With sfc. 
75 
86 


sup. Vacant. 
35 
29 


Total. 
110 
115 


Pastors. 8t. sap. 
61 
76 


Othm, 
23 
14 




Total. 
84 
90 






Ghuiioh Members. 






AoDinoMS. 


rD'thT 
51 

. • 


Removals. Baptisms. 

DU. ICxc. Total. Ad. Znt 
191 26 268 .« .. 
... .. ••• •• •• 


Bah. 
School. 

•• • • 
.•• • 


Tear. Males. 

1857 •••• 

1858 .... 


Vem. 
.. . • 


Total. 
5,674 
6,188 


Absent. Prof. 
.... 295 
•••• • • • 


Let. Total 
303 598 
... 820 
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Bt which we leam there has been a gain 
of 614 memben, and a great decline in 
statifltical energy. 

The Wisconsin Fjresbjrteiian and Con- 
gregational Convention anites 130 Con- 
gregational cfanrches in Wisconsin, 1 
Congregational Chnrch in Illinois, and 1 
in Minnesota, irith 8d Presbyterian 
churches. The union of the two den<»ni- 
natioDs can hardly be very perfect, inas- 
much as there are 25 Old Schod and 44 



New School Presbyterian churches be- 
sides. The wisdom of the union is none 
of our business, but the figures are ; and 
we are particularly obliged to the Statis- 
tical Secretary for, this year, designating 
the denominational character of each 
Church. Transferring the two churches 
to their respective States, adding two 
from the Minnesota statistics, subtracting 
the Presbyterians in each year, and fill- 
ing up defects, we find the following : 



Titr. Whh pMtor. With at. tap. Taoftnt. TMal. 

1857 24 77 30 131 

1858 17 92 23 132 



PMUm. 
22 
17 



St. Mip. 

74 
82 



OCben. 
23 
33 



Total. 
129 
132 



CBnoH MncBOB. 



AsDmoHi. 



BmoTAii. 



BAPTmu. 



Sab. 



Tmt. Makt. J«iB. Total. AbMBt. Prof. Let. Total. P*fch. Dls. Xio. Total. Ad. Inf. Scbool. 

1857 5,915 .... 492 598 1,090 59 359 34 452 166 218 5,242 

1858 7,242 526 1,078 763 1,841 73 391 58 522 401 353 7,518 



Showing a net gain of one Church, 1,827 
members, 2,276 in Sabbath Schools, and 
that the number of persons joining by 
profesaion in the latter year, was more 
than double that of the former. The 



churches average, each, 54 and a firaction. 
The Iowa statistics are not as good as 
they will be next year, but they might be 
a great deal worse. The eight Associa- 
tions foot up as follows : 



OHU^OBtt. MnrisTiu. 


Tmt. With pMlor. With St nip. Taotnt. Total. Paiton. Strap. ( 
1867 10 58 36 104 10 56 
1858 13 59 48 120 13 59 


Othen. Total. 
17 83 
33 105 


Chubcb Msmbiu. Addriohs. Bbmotals. 




Baptismb. 


T«r. MmlM. Jem. Total. Abient Prof. Let. Total. B'th. Dis. Sxe. 

1857 3,542 ... 193 393 596 39 193 13 

1858 4,123 ... 506 427 933 27 217 21 


Total. Ad. Inf. School. 
245 48 95 2,743 
265 156 139 4,118 



The statistics of the Minnesota Gen- 
eral Conference for 1857, included only 
one point, viz: that of the number of 
churches, which, excluding the Wisconnn 



churches, was 31. The Minutes fop the 
present year have not been issued; but 
the Statistical Secretary furnishes •us the 
following summary for 1858 : 



CBUBoen. 




MnruTSM. 






Tear. With pMtor. With tt. rap. Yaeuit. Total. Paston. 
ia57 .. .. .. 81 

1858 8 21 18 42 8 


St. rap. othen. 

21 'i 




Total. 
27 


GhUBOH MbKBOS. A9DIXI0H8. 




RncoTALS. Bapts 


•MS. 

7nf 
39 


Sab. 


Tmf. Mmlea. F«iii. Total. Abmnt. Prof. Let. Total. 
1858 474 524 998 71 127 267 394 


D'th. 
5 


JAM, Ezo. Total Ad. 
35 .. 40 40 


School. 



We are aware of but one Congrega- 
tional Church in Missouri ; that of Dr. 
Post in St Louis, which is reported, or 
puiports to be, in the niinou Minutes. In 



1857, this Church reported 160 members ; 
11 additions by profession, and five by let- 
ter; one removed by death, and two by 
dismission. In 1858, it makes no report 
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There appear to ha^e been, in 1857, 6 
chuiches in Nsbbaska, with 2 ministerB 
and 92 members; the adyance theeti of 
the Tear Book inform us that in 1858 
there are 8 churches, with 4 ministers, 
and 144 members. 

The General Association of Kansas, 
from the recent date of its origin, and 
other causes easily understood, furnishes 
no very satisfactory statistics. According 
to the statistics of 1857, there were 8 
churches, having 7 pastors or stated sup- 
plies, with 85 members, — ^two of the 
churches making no report There, were 
also S Societies without churches, and six 
ministers. This number of churches dif- 
fers from the number as given in last 
year's Year Book, where several preach- 
ing stations, or Societies, are inserted as 
churches. For the present year we have • 
no other information than that contained 
in the Year Book for 1859, which may 
perhaps need modification from the cause 
above alluded to, and which gives 18 
churches, 13 ministers, and 189 members. 



According to last yearns Year Book, 
there appear to have been 13 churches in 
Oregon, and 10 ministers. At the ses- 
sion of the Oregon Association, held at 
Forest Grove, Washington County, it ap- 
peared that Oregon contains ei^t Congre- 
gational churches, 18 stations, 284 Church 
members, and 288 in the Sabbath Schools. 
This apparent &lling off is evidently due 
to an incorrect estimate the previous year. 

The statistics of Califobnia are so 
painfully heterogeneous in their nature, 
both for 1857, and 1858, as almost to defy 
reduction to any order. Our sympathies 
with our brethren on the Pacific coast 
would be greatly heightened if they would 
furnish, a little more carefully, the infor- 
mation we need. The publications of that 
General Association lor the two years are 
entirely different £rom the statistics as pub- 
lished in the Year Books, as any one will 
see who will compare the reports of the 
latter with the following tables, which we 
have constmcted with great misgivings : 



GHUBCRIi. 




MoniRis. 


Tetr. With pMtor. With St sttp. TttMUBt. Total. 

1857 8 6 8 12 

1858 8 4 4 11 


PMCon. 
8 

8 


St. rap. Othen. Totai;. 
6 6 15 
5 7 15 


Ceuboh Mbmbibs. A^nmon, 


. D^th. 


RSMOTAUI. BAPTma. 


Tear. Maiai. Jem. Total. AbMat. Prof. Let Totai 
1857 . . . . 463 . . 


Bis. Sxe. Total. Ad. Int Sohool. 
536 


1868 .. .. 616 67 77 46 128 


4 


17 8 24 17 20 823 



The following tables contain a summary 
of the preceding statistics ibr the years 
1867, aid 1858. That they are to be re- 
ceived with great allowance is evident 
from the foregoing remarks. It is also to 
be taken into consideration that in addi- 
tion to the number of churches enumer- 
ated below for 1858, there are at least 
225 other churches, Independent, or con- 
nected with Presbyterians ; and also that 
248 of the 2,867 churches enumerated 
make no report of additions or losses. It is 
supposed, however, that the number of 
Church members is given with sufficient 



exactness, inasmuch as those who cannot 
be counted, are hardly worth counting. 
It will be seen, also, that in onlyapordon 
of the States do they have any children — 
a very surprising feature when we con- 
fflder the rapid growth of our country. 

Outside of the United States the Year 
Book enumerates 79 churches in Canada, 
with 55 ministers and 8,712 members; six 
churches, four ministers, and 420 mem- 
ben in Jamaica, three churches and three 
ministers in New Brunswick, and two 
churches with two ministers in Kova 
Scotia. 
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Ohubobis. 










MiHxsnas. 






With pastor 


. With It. sap. 


Ta«mt. 


Total. 


Pastors. St. sap. 


Otbeis. 


Total. 


Maine, 


89 




96 


53 


238 


89 




72 


46 


207 


New Hampshire, 


93 




54 


38 


185 


93 




54 


27 


174 ' 


Vermont, 


69 




71 


53 


193 


70 




69 


^ 


194 


MaMadraaetts, 


342 




60 


75 


477 


352 




60 


157 


567 


Bhodelalmnd, 


17 




3 


2 


22 


17 




3 


• •• 


20 


Cosnecticat, 


196 




45 


42 


283 


200 




45 


120 


365 


New York, 




12i 




51 


175 


44 




85 


45 


174 




8 . 




• • 


• • 


3 


3 




• • 


1 


4 


PenngjlTanim, 


16 




2 


8 


26 


16 




.2 


1 


19 


Ohio, 


38 




40 


30 


108 


31 




36 


37 


107 


TnHj«na, 




20 




13 


33 




14 




• • 


U 


Illinoia, 




128 




29 


167 


] 


129 




34 


168 


Michigan, 




75 




35 


110 




61 




23 


84 


Wisconan, 


2i 




77 


30 


131 


22 


,, 


74 


23 


129 


Iowa, 


10 




58 


36 


104 


10 




^ 


17 


83 


Missouri, 


1 




• • 


,, 


1. 


1 




• • 




1 


Minnesota, 


• • 




,. 


«. 


31 


• • 




,, 




,, 


Nebraska, 


2 




• • 




5 


2 




,, 




2 


Kansaa, 




7 






8 




12 






12 


Oregon, 


• • 




• • 


•• 


13 


• • 




• • 




10 


CaUfoxnia, 


3 




6 




12 


8 




6 


6 


15 


TOTAl, 


• ••• 




..,. 


503 


2,315 


■ • • • 




... 


.... 


2,344 



THB MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN 1857, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 

YEAR PRECEDING: 



CHuaoH 



H.H. 

Tt 

Ifass. 

J.L 

Oonn. 

H.Y. 

K.J. 

P«D]|. 

<»da 
lad. 

n. 

Ifieh. 
iriM. 



H«br. 



Ongoo. 
<hU£ 



Grbb. Males. 
288 44^ 
186 IM»1 
198 8,838 
477 21,057 
» .... 
28811,fi8 
176 4,706 
8 221 
26 .... 
106 1,297 
88 .... 
157 .... 
HO .... 
181 .... 
-104 .... 
1 .... 
81 .... 
6 .... 
8 .... 
18 .... 
12 .... 



9,006 
12,009 

6,870 
45,648 

22,096 

8,116 

418 



AnsmOHS. BlMOTALS. Bapthkb. 

•f^ » , >m * ■ » t * ^ , > *> s Sab. 

Total. Absefnt. ProC. Let. Total. DHh. DIs. Eze. Tot. Ad. Inf. School. 

16,648 2,460 462 248 606 28620428682206256 18,672 

19,179 .... 688 884 917 812 421 18 749 276 278 .... 

17,214 2440 816 801 616 206 826 16 747 ... 147 .... 

68,094 10,889 1,848 l,nO 8,558 1,1811,849 166 8,186 7961,870 70,608 

8,241 .... 73 62124 88662902784 4,210 

42,067 8,116 989 746 1,684 648 891 76 1,614 872 760 .... 

14,682 848 767 688 1,476 168 624 61 888 268 887 10,487 

689 16248064 6 18.. 28910800 

1,671 .... 2 11 18 .. 16 1 16 ... 9 826 

8,m ".... 281267705 60248158188788 6,734 

1478 

0,810 .... 649 764 1,808 92 612 26 680 --886- 8,721 

6,674 .... 206 808 688 61 191 26 268 

6,916 .... 408 688 1,090 69 869 84 468 166 218 6,248 

8,642 .... 108 888 686 89 198 18 946 48 96 2,748 

160 .... U 6 16 12.. 4 .. .. 100 

644 

08 

280 ^ 

468 686 

18,606 9661 



t(iTu,2,S15 .. 
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THE CHURCHES AND MINISTEBS IN 1858: 









Ohuboois. 








MansriBS. 






With pastor. 


With St. sop. 


YSMAt. 


TOMl. 


Paston. 8t.nip. 


Otbeis. 


XvtlL. 


Maine, 


89 




98 


65 


242 


89 


76 


36 


201 


New Hampshire, 


86 




66 


32 


184 


86 


64 


81 


181 


Vermont, 


66 




83 


41 


190 


67 


78 


50 


195 


Massachusetts, 


U9 




63 


70 


482 


358 


63 


165 


686 


Rhode Island, 


17 




8 


2 


22 


17 


3 


• •• 


20 


Connecticut, 


177 




37 


68 


282 


180 


37 


115 


331 


New York, 


45 




107 


26 


178 


45 


72 


68 


185 


New Jersey, 


4 




• • • 


• • 


4 


4 


• • 


1 


6 


PennsjrlTania, 


• • • • 




• • • 


• • 


27 


• •• 


.. 


• • • 


22 


Ohio, 


• ■• 




• •• 


• • 


114 


24 


57 


87 


118 


Indiana, 




16 




• • 


30 


■ • « 


• « 


■ • • 


16 


Illinois, 




138 




81 


159 




124 


38 


152 


Michigan, 




86 




29 


115 


\ 


76 


14 


90 


Wisconsin, 


17 




92 


23 


132 


17 


82 


33 


132 


Iowa, 


13 




59 


48 


120 


13 


59 


33 


105 


Missouri, 


1 


. 


... 


• ■ 


1 


I 


• • 


• • 


1 


Minnesota, 


3 




31 


18 


42 


3 


21 


8 


27 


Nebraska, 


• • • 




• • • 


• • 


8 


• • • 


• • 


• •• 


4 


Kansas, 


• • • 




• • • 


• • 


18 


•• • 


• • 


• • • 


13 


Oregon, 


• •• 




• •• 


• • 


8 


• • • 


• • 


• •• 


9 


California, 


3 




4 


4 


11 


3 


5 


7 


15 


Total, 








447 


2,369 


• •• • 


••• • 


•••• 


2,408 



THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHT7RCHES IN 1858, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 

YEAJt PRECEDING : 





ClIHS 




Ohuboh Mbkbsbs. 


ABDinOBS. • 


RniOTALS. 




BArasMS. 


8ai. 

iOHOOl. 




Malaa 


. F«m. 


Total. 


Abflent Prof 


L»t. Total. 


D'th. 


Bis. Bxe. Tot. 


Ad. Inf. 1 


Ifialne. 


242 


4,924 


10,481 


17,689 


2,687 


1^ 


478 1,886 


294 


660 


46 


889 


689 


811 


19,425 


N.H. 


184 


6,571 


11,880 


20,368 


8,871 


1,800 


456 1,756 


899 


024 


27 1,064 


660 


878 


20,868 


Yt. 


190 


6,404 


10,807 


19,666 


2,476 


716 


406 1,120 


884 


480 


16 


811 


888 


357 


18,768 


Mais. 


482 21,426 


46,668 


69,466 


10,614 


2,998 


2;027 6,020 


1,186 1,949 


87) 


8,1711,3981,411 


78,210 


B.I. 


22 


.... 


.... 


8,892 


. ... 


195 


101 296 


49 


78 


12 


188 


106 


45 


4,128 


Conn. 


282 10^ 


21,909 


43,078 


8,118 


825 


766 1,681 


606 


889 


481,496 


880 


713 


.... 


N.T. 


178 


6,892 


9,467 


16,778 


l/)08 


1,894 


707 2,401 


197 


678 


48 


928 


747 


478 


11,921 


N.J. 


4 


227 


468 


728 


81 


118 


38 141 


16 


38 


4 


42 


48 


18 


450 


Penn. 


27 


. . .* 


• .•• 


1,440 


.... 


24 


10 84 


1 


8 


, . 


4 


18 


3 




Ohio, 


114 


2,688 


4,260 


7,668 


680 


480 


878 808 


74 


8n 


87 


488 


126 


143 


6^16 


Ind. 


80 




.... 


788 


.... 


.... 





... 


... 


., 




... 


... 


.... 


HI. 


159 


8,167 


4,766 


10,250 


1,472 


1,214 


1,077 3,391 


88 


626 


84 


747 


851 


391 


10,188 


Mich. 


116 


.... 


.... 


6,188 


.... 


.... 


... 820 


... 


... 


. 


... 


... 






Wla. 


182 


.••• 


.... 


7,243 


636 


1,078 


768 1,841 


78 


891 


68 


688 


401 


868 


7,618 


Iowa. 


120 


.».• 


.... 


4,128 


.... 


606 


487 988 


27 


317 


21 


266 


166 


189 


4,118 


MIsw. 


1 


.... 


.... 


160 


.... 


.... 





... 


... 




... 


.. . 


. . . 


100 


Minn. 


42 


474 


624 


996 


n 


127 


267 894 


5 


85 




40 


40 


89 


.... 


Ncbr. 


8 


.... 


«... 


144 


.«•• 









.. . 


., 




... 


... 


.... 


Kansas. 


18 


. ... 


.... 


139 


.... 


... 







... 


,. 


... 




... 


.... 


Oregon. 


18 


.... 


.... 


284 


.... 


14 


19 88 


.. . 






... 






288 


CaUf. 


11 


.... 


.... 


616 


67 


77 


46 128 


4 


17 


8 


24 


17 


30 


828 


Total. 2,869 


.... 


.... 280,094 


... 


... 


... 21,682 




... 


10,602 


... 


... 
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From tlMse tables there appear to be, at 
the present tune, in the United States, 2,869 
Congregational ch'nrches, of whom 1,922 
have Pastors or stated supplies. These 
2,369 charches have 230,094 members, of 
whom 21,582 have been added daring the 
last year, against 10,602 removab bj 
death, dismiarion and otherwise. 

So fiu*, then, as the foregnng statistics 
shed ligbt apon the progress of Congre- 
gationalism among us for the period 
to which they refer, there seems to be a 
^n of' 54 new charches, 64 ministers, 
and 9,762 Charch members; l&ere haT« 
ing been 951 more remoTals from the 
charches, and 8,077 more additions to 



them, daring 1857-8, than during 1856«7. 
There are also 56 fewer charches reported 
without the means of grace. In all prob- 
ability, the statistics next published — 
which will include the fruits of that great 
ReviTal with which God has so richly 
blessed the American charches — ^will sheW 
much greater, and more gratifying tokens 
of advance. We trust that the science 
of statistics in the mean time may so com- 
mend itself to all proper authorities, that 
our labor — should we be spared then to 
go over the same ground — ^may be lighter, 
and more thoroughly remunerative in its 
results. 



49* It will be our object under this head to notiee (^arterly rach (mainly new) works as 
promise to be of special interest to Congregational mimsters and laymen. We cannot afford 
spaee— nor does it comport with the design of this Journal — to notice general literature. — ^Bns. 



The Sabbath Hvior Book : for the wr^ 
vice of aong in the House of the Lord. — 
Compiled by E. A, Park^ D.D,, Austin 
Phelps, V.D.t and LoweU Mason, Doctor 
of Music, New York : Mason Bros. Bos- 
ton : J. £. Tilton ft Co. * 16mo. pp. 957. 

This volume contains 1,290 Hymns, 24 
Boxologies, 58 Sdections for Chanting, 
and 128 pages of Indexes, ^-of which one is 
a Logical Classification of the Hymns ; one, 
an Alphabetical Index of the Subjects of 
the Hymns ; one, an Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects of the Selections for Chanting; 
one, a Biblical Index ; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Hymns ; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Stanzas; and one, an Index 
of Authors. 

This 16mo edition, which is in very dear 
type, and superior style, is sold at retail, in 
sheep binding, for one dollar* An edition 
in somewhat finer type, with the Hynms 
in double columns, will soon be issued, 
and will retail at about sixty-three cents. 
An edition with tunes adapted to the 
Hymns will also soon be published, at the 
retail price of one dollar and a quarter; and 
the tunes will also be printed by them- 
selves, in a volume which will retail at 
thirty-^Jhe, m fifty cents, 
12 



This Hynm Book has the advantage of 
having been for many years in preparation, 
in able hands. Its inception dates back to 
the best years of the life of the late Prof. 
B. B. Edwards, who, in company with one 
of the present editors, laid ont the plan of 
such a book, and commenced collecting for 
it, in this country and in Europe. After 
Prof. Edwards' lamented death, his distin- 
guished colleague carried on the labor, call- 
ing to his aid the culture and abilities of 
the two eminent men now connected with 
him in the work. 

The principles on which this Manual for 
the service of song has been prepared are 
thus noted by its publishers : 

1. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion. 

2. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion to the Redeemer. 

3. It is designed to be a Biblical guide 
and aid to Devotion. 

4. It contains a large number of the 
tried hymns of the Church. 

5. It contains some of the ripest fruits 
of modem Hymnology. 

6. Special effort has been made to secure 
for it some of the richest hymns on the 
most difficult subjects. 
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7. Special effort baa been made to Beoure 
variety and appropriateneM of aulgeot and 
•tyle. ' 

8* It eantaina a large munber of hymiui 
appropxiate to special oocaaiana. 

9. It 18 inoideiitally deeigned for uae in 
tbe family, and in the choir. 

10. It has aimed at a decidedly lyrical 
character. 

11. Special effort has been made to se- 
lect for it those readings of hymns which 
are best in themsdves, and best adapted to 
actual use in our chnrches. 

12. It has aimed to adopt the most lucid 
and natural arrangement of its hymns, and 
to furnish the fullest and most logical in- 
dexes. 

We regret that the necessarily narrow 
limits of a mere Book notice, Uke this, 
must wholly prerent us from any such ex- 
tended and thorough reriew of the « Sab- 
bath Hymn Book" as its peculiarities de- 
mand. We do not know that we can do 
better, under all the circumstances, by way 
of aiding our readers to form some just 
Judgment in. regard to it, than by taking 
up some one feature of its many-sidedness, 
and endeaToring, by some minute analysis, 
to show them how it has performed its 
work. We select its department of new 
hymns, as being at once one of its most 
distinguishing peculiarities, and one in 
which the public will naturally feel espe- 
cial interest. 

We proceed, therefore, to make room for 
a few specimens of these new Hymns, here 
garnered for publio use— presenting them 
by classes, according to their subjects. * 

1. New JSymm on Chfiei. A rich hymn, 
certainly, and one which we think will 
wear well in the sanctuary, is this (H.302): 

TiMM to BOM otlwr Banw than thliM, 
J«hoTBh Jerat! NaiiMdifin«! 
On which to vast tax dns Jbrgl?«i>- 
Jmt peaoe with God, for hope of heaTon. 
fro. Ito. 

We are apt to think too little of a risen 

SaTiour. There are some new hymns here 

peculiarly fitted to draw us toward our 

ascended, and triumphant Lord. Take the 

last stansa of Hymn 866 ; only true love to 

Jesus can breathe such a prayer : 

SaTlmir, dnee thou wt gone befon, 
Oh, grant that we maj go 



Whan rfii*f dMk onqpln ii ao MOM, 

And dMth » Tuqntabod fiM ! 

So, there is a grandeiir worthy of the theme 

in the last stanza of Hymn 357 : 

All ball, triumphant Xiord ! 

Hm nsorreetloo thou ; 
Allfaill^iaMnMtebnd! 
Bafora thj tbrona wa bow : 
OaptiTitj to capUva lad, 
lor J«ani HteCh who was daad. 

In like manner, Hymn 484, •• Oh spesk of 

Jesus," makes more precious to us that 

name which 

*< lUb Bka moia cm «ba ear. 
Whan nodiiar fltoa ean MNtha ov ahaer.'* 

Is there anything upon the theme <* Christ 

loTed unseen," equal to the fidlowing, by 

Dr. Palmer. (H. 689) : 

Jams, thtae ajat bava aafar atan 

That radiant fom of (hlna ! 
The T«il of Mnaa hangi daik batwsan 

Thy blaaiM ftea and mlna ! 
I aM Ihta not, I hnv Una not, 

Tat art thov «ft with ma ; 
And aaxth hath na'cr ao daar a i^pot, 

Aa whaia I matt with that, 
lika toma bright drcam that eomaa vnaoagbtt 

Whan ilambefB o*ar ma roll, 
Thina hnaga avar ilto m7 tboDghl, 

And ohanna my rartohed aonl. 
Tat thoqgh I hava not man, and still 

Mnst fatt In fldth alona; 
I lora thaa, dMHMt Lord !-aiid wlU, 

U nae a n^ but not Uoknoim. 
he. kc. 

In Hymn 747, by Bonar, we haye a Tiew 
of the believing sinner's relation to the 
Atonement, too seldom presented. The 
hymn is admirable in its graphic power: 

I aaa tha erowd In Pllata'a hall, 

I mark their wnthfU mien ; 
Thair ahonta of " onieliy>> appaU, 

With btoaphny batwaeau 
And of that ahooting moUltada 

I feal that I am ona ; 
And ln.that dhx of votoea mda, 

I laoognlie my own. 
I aea tha aoovigaa iearhto baak, 

I aaa tha ptordng ozown. 
And of that crowd who amote and moek> 

IIMthatlamoDa. 
Aioond yon oraaa, the throng I aea, 

Hooidng the aollMEor^ groan ; 
Tet atlU my Toloe It aeema to be, 

Aa If I mocked alone. 
*T waa I that abed the awived blood ; 

I nailed him to tha tfae; 
I emdfied the Ohiiat of Qod, 

I Joined the mockaiy ! 

And when we oome to the last stanxa we 
are melted to tears : 
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TtlBBftllwll 

lb niMMH avaj nj lia ! 
Aod Bot Um le« thAt srow pnTsilf 
TO glT» me pMM within ! 

In like manner, Hymn 746 will commend 
itself for its touching eimplicityi to all who 
know by ezperienco what it is to <lay' 
their < 8ina»' ■ guilt,' * wants,' ' griefs,' 'caxes,' 
* on Jesus.' One oan almost imagine the 
beloTed disciple uttering himself in its last 
lines: 

I long to be like Jeeos, 

Ueek, loTiog, lowly, mild ; 
IloMs to be Uke JcMS, 

The fthatH holy diUd: 
I long to be Uke Jesus 

Amid tbe beftTettly thronff, 

Vering wfth Mdals hte pntes, 

Xio leen tlie sagili' soag. 

It is one ehoioe CKoeftenoe of tliii nefw 
Ifanval of song that it is so rich in this 
department of hymns pertaining to Christ 
and the Atonement,-—so fall of the Cross, 
and the lore of which it is the affecting 
Bymbd. 

2. Ntno Versiona of Scripture Lyrics, The 
Editors femark in the introducticn, that 
they •< have aou^ fbr the choicest metrical 
venions of passages from the Bible." Al- 
though we do not find some of Watts' ver- 
sons of the Psalms, yet this is, eminently, 
a Biblical Hymn Book. Its compilers seem 
to ha^e had constantly in mind the fiict that 
'* as we depart from the Biblical standard,, 
we are in danger of introducing a morbid 
pietism in Ibe place of a healthfdl piety." 
Some of the Hymns are literal versions of 
passages from the Bible. Hymn 37, '* Un- 
to the Lord, unto the Lord," &c., admirably 
presents the old Hebrew style and spirit of 
the 96th Psalm, successfully preserving 
evenits repetitions. Hymn 195, beginning : 

Up to the hills I lift mine ejes, 

There «ll my hope la laid ; 
The Lecd who boUt the e«rth and skies,— 

Vnn hlBH wUl eoaie mine aid. 

is almoet a literal rendering of the 12l8t Pk., 
"I will lift up Brine eyas unto the hills," 
fcc Hymn 821 bears almost as exact a re- 
lation to some portions of the 63d of Isaiah. 
8o Hymn a68» beginning: 

Ret to fhe moant that homed with flame, 
To daikneM, tompest, and the sovnd 

Of trumpets tone that, startling came, 
Nor Tstos or WOTda that MDt the gnrandr- 

&c., seems to be repeating tlie sublimities 



of the 12th of HeJbrews. fiytons 1 179, and 
1873 are of the same class. 

8. NmD Doctrinal Hymns. This is a 'very 
important feature, for much may be done 
in the songs of the sanctuary to inter* 
waaTe the great doetrines of our fkith with 
the pleasant assodationa of the peopl*} 
and something has sometimes been done in 
the opposite direction, from the same source. 
The hymns geneially, of this class, in this 
book, are admirable, and especially those 
upon the doctrines of Election, and the Per- 
seyerance of the Baints. They appeal 
to the heart to recelTe and love the sub- 
lime truth which they express. Our Meth- 
odist brethren would hardly refdae to sing 
such a hymn aa the 237th, by Dr. Palmer : 

Lord, my weak thooght in Tsin would ellmb 

To seazoh tbe starry Tanlt profound i 
In tain would wing her flight anbUme, 

To And creation's outmost bound. 
But weaker yet that thought must prtif 

To seaieh thy gnat eternal pkn^* 
Thy sof o rdgn oounsels, bom sf krra 

Long ages ere the world began. 
When my dim reason would demand 

Why that, or tUs, thou dost ordain, 
By some tast deep I seem to stand. 

Whose seereto I must ask in Tain. 
When doubts disturb my troubled bsssst, 

And all is dark as njght to me, 
Here) as on solid roekf I rest ; 

Thatsotti 



Be this my Jey, that etermoM 
Thou rulest aU things at thy wiU : 

Thy aorereign wledom I adore, 
And eelmly, sweetly, trust thse StiU. 

ETery humble grateful Christian, what- 
ever his creed, will welcome and love to 
sing, such words as these : (H. 240.) 

Oglftof gifts! Graoe of ftitb ! 

My Ood, how ean it be 
That thou, who hast discerning lore, 

Shouldst giro that gift to me ! 
How many hearts thou migbt*8t h»Te had 

More innooent than mine ! 
How many souls more worthy Ikr 

Of that pure touch of thine ! 
Ah, GreM I into unlikellest hearts 

It is thy boast tooome ; 
The ghny of tliy light to find 

In darkest spots a home. 

fro., Ito. 

The same maybe said of the Hymn 977, 
on the « Saints' Perseyeranoe." 

4. New Hymns of Joy, The Bible repre- 
sents dirine worship aa a joyful ezerdae. 
We are pleased, therefore* to find in this 
Yolume, many hymns of this character ; 
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hymns of joy in God« in Chnst ; of de- 
light in the Gospel and its ordinances, and 
a great Tariety appropriate to occaaons of 
yarious ThanksgiTing. Among these we 
like Hymn 30 ; " Oh hallowed is the land 
and blest," &c. ; and Hymn 279, on << the 
miradee of Chxist:" 

Oh, whtra li t» ttM* tnd Um sw ? 

Oh whMi if ht tiua spAk*, 
And kpeza ftom tbalr jwins Are free, 

And daTW thdr fcktan bivak? 
Tht lam« Mid pslal«d ftwly riM, 

WUh )^y ttM dunb do ilog ; 
And, on th« darkmud, bUndtd oxm, 

Olad bMOU of morning fpxlng ! 

It is suited, to inspire the belieyer with 
new joy in Christ, to sing such words as 
these, (H. 439) : 

Pto ftmnd tho pMrl of greatoit prlot ; 

Hj haut doth dnff ftnr Jo J ; 
And ring I mut, fbr OhrM it ndno— 
Ohibk ihall my tong cmpio j ; 

&c„ and these, (H. 753,) on the theme, 
•' There is laid up for me a crown ;" 

lij hMrt f» glsdnoM iprlngi ; 

U emnnot mora bo ad ; 
Vor Toiy Joy it mtlM uid ringB,^ 

SoM naoght but Ruuhlno glsd. 
Ihe ran thst Ughta mine eyas, 

If Ohiitt, tho LoKd I lov« ; 
Z ring for Joy of that wbloh liM 

SloNd «p te mo aboto. 

5. New Hyrnm e^Mreuing tmpUoUy of 
ChrUHan feeUn^, We think the whole 
book is characterized, in an unusual de- 
gree, by hymns of this dass, while there 
are many peculiarly excellent in this de- 
partment. Wbo does not love a hymn of 
such tender and touching simplicity as 
this, by Bonar, (H. 551) : 

I HM a mndering dioep, 

I did not lore the fold, 
I did not loTe my Shepherd*! Tolce, 

I troold not be controlled. 
I WW a waTWMd ehild, 

I did no4 lore my home, 
I did not love my Father*! Toice ; 

I lored afkr to roam, 
fro. &e. 

Another exquisite hymn of this descrip- 
tion is the 991st. 

Pttxer yet and pnnr 

I iroold be In mind, 
Dearer yet and dearer 

Brery daty find ; 
Hoping etfll and tmitlng 

Ood without a Ifear, 
PatienUy beliering 

He will make all clear ; 
fce. ke. 



This reoognitioii of the doqueaoe of 
simplicity, in many hymns, giTes the book a 
special yalue for children's use, and there are 
many more appropriate for use in the Sab- 
bath School, and elsewhere, than are direct- 
ly connected with such mention in the Index • 
Sec in the Index, <« Simplicity," « Meek- 
ness," •• the ndld Tirtues," &c., ftc. It in- 
dicates the many-sidedness of the excel- 
lence of the book also, that it should be 
remarkably well famished with hymns of 
a bold and stirring type, as see '* Bold 
Virtues" &c., &c., in the Index. 

6. New PemtenHal Hytmu, The broken 
and coptrite heart will find its own prayer 
touchingly expressed in the 872d Hymn ; 
« Plead Thou, Oh, plead my cause !" &c., 
and thousands o€ penitent spials will re- 
peat over and over such words as tiMae of 
Bonar, (H. 987) : 

I did thee moDg, aij God ; 

I wrongMi thy truth and love ; 
I fretted at the rod,-- 

Againet thy power I etrota. 
fro. dbo. 

7. New Hymme to the IWm^y. Hymn 
473, •< Great One in Three, great Three in 
One!" &c., will compare fiiTorably with 
the best of tbose with which we have 
been familiar, while that (the 467th) begin- 
ning: 

Let gloiy be to Ood on hig^ ; 
Peaee be on earth as in the aky ; 
Good will to men ! We bow the knee, 
We pralee, we bleat, we wonhip thee ; 
We glTe thee thaaka, thy name we dng, 
Almighty Father ! HeaTvnly King : 

is a noble Gloria in Excelaie which, thus 

rendered, wUl be for us, as for the andent 

Church, a Hymn for the Ages. 

8. New Hortatory Hymns, This book 
contains an unusually large number of 
hymns which speak in the first person. 
Most of Bonar^s hymns are thus construct- 
ed. Where this is possible, we like it. 
There is more heart in it, and theiefore it 
goes straighter to the heart. Hymns of 
self-exhortation axe, peihaps, the best hor- 
tatory hymns. What could be more affect- 
ing than to hear each member of the con- 
gregation singing from the heart, such stan- 
zas as these from the 556th Hymn : 

God calling yet J— diallT not beerf 
Earth*s pleonirea ebaU I still hoM dear ! 
ShaU na^ iwift paaUng yean all fty, 
And stiU lay wnl in tliimben Ue ? 
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9. New Hynma <m Death and Etemiiy, 
V^hat can be finer than this (H. 1169) : 

OiM ■ ■ mUy nSflom tkmight 

Oomaa to ]&• o'er uid o'«r, 
Neanr mj pardiig hoar am I 

Than e^er I was before. 
Neanir mj Tather^s house, 

"When many maaatons be ; 
Neaiar the thiODe when Jeeiu relgna— 

Nearer the czyBtal Bea ; 
Nearer my gdng home, 

laying my bnzden down, 
Leavbig my ezoea of heaty grief, 

WeaxlDg my starry crown ; 
Nearer that hidden atream, 

WhidiDg through shades of night, 
Bolttng its cold, dark waTea between 

Me and the world of light. 
JcBos! totheeloling: 

Strengthen my aim of Ihith ; 
Stay near me whUe my way-worn ftet 

PnsB throogh the steeam of death. 

Hymns 1178, and 1174^ npon the same 
theme are ezoellent. But we like perhaps* 
CTca better, this, (H. 1177) ; 

No, no, it Is not dying 

To go unto oar God j 
This gloomy earth forsaking, 
Oor journey homeward taking 

Along the starry road, 
ftc. 

The following (H. 1289,)— upon a very 
difficult theme for the lyxical poet— ia ten- 
der and solemn : 

pathtr ;~|f I may eaU thee so,^ 

I tremble with my one desire : 
Lift np this heary load of woe. 

Nor let me in my dns expire ! 
I tremble, lest the wrath dirine, 

Which braiace now my sInAil sonl, 
Shoold bmlseand break this sool of mine, 

Long as eternal ages roll. 
Thy wrath I Iter, thy wrath alone, 

Tide endless exHe Lord, from thee ! 
Oh, save I oh, glre me to thy Bon, 

¥rho trembled, wept, and bled Ibr me ! 

10. New Bynmefor the FanUfy. A book 
*' for the service of song in the House of 
the Lord" should yet remember, and pro- 
vide for the wants of the family. The fol- 
lowing yersion of an old Latin Hymn is 
beautiful for family use, (H. 46) ; 

Christ ! with eaeh retomtaig mom 
Thine image to onr heart be borne ; 
And may we OTer clearly see 
Oor God and Sarioor, Lord, In thee ! 
&e. 

In this class also, belongs Hymn 68 : 
Smi of my sool '. then SaTioor dear, 
It is not night if thon be near : 
OhsMy no earth-bom dood arise 
To hide.ihee firom thy servant's cyee '• 
Ite. 



So also the following (H. 1087,) is sure to 
become a fiEtvoiite in the domestic circle : 

Happy the home, when Ood ia there. 

And loTC Alls every breast ; 
Where one thdr wish, and one their prayer, 

And one their heavenly rest. 
fee. 

This Hymn book will be carried home 
firom the House of God, and will be, in 
our judgment, a more indispensable com- 
panion in the closet than any other within 
our knowledge is fitted to be. 

11. New Vershne of Old Hymns, Many 
of this class are scattered through the yol- 
ume. The best lyrics of the early Churcb 
— sung by thousands of Christians cen- 
turies ago, here come forth to inspire and 
inyigorate the Christianity of the present 
with their lofty strains. Thus, Hymn 96 : 

Thee we adore, eternal Lord! 
We pnise thy name with one accord ; 
Thy saints, who here thy goodness see, 
Thiroagh all the world do wonhip thee. 

&c., is the old Tf Deum, 
Hymn 263 : 

All praise to thee, eternal Lord ! 
Clothed la a garb of flesh and blood ; 
ClioosiDg a manger for thy throne, 
While worlds on worlds are thine alone. 

&c., is one of Luther's old Chorals; one by 
whose help he made Germany a nation of 
of singers. So Hymn 293 : 

saered Head, now wounded ! 

With grief and shame weighed down ; 
sacred brow, snrrounded 

With thorns, thine only crown ! 
Once on a throne of glory. 

Adorned with light dirhie. 
Now all despised and gory, 

I Joy to call thee mine. 
8to. 

is a fi!ee yersion from one of Gerhard, that 
will endear itself to all who can enter with 
personal sympathy into its pathetic signifi- 
cance. Hymns 676, from Gerhard ; 686, 
froin Xayier; and 687, from Bernard, are 
of this dass, and a reference to the Index 
will show that these versions of the ancient 
hymns of the Church are numerous in the 
volume. 

12. New Hymns expressing love to God and 
Christ, Not a few of these enrich this 
work and will commend it to the affections 
of John-like disciples ; though a colder 
criticism than theirs might sometimes re- 
luct frxmi some of their stanzas. Such is 
Sonar's (H. 418) : 
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SftTtour, eT«r new ! 
I HA mj Mml on high, 

ThTOagh ttM dackiMM 4liir: 
B« tboa B7 light, I ay, 

teTloar,«?«rdMtf! 

Hymn 653, « Oh, who is like the Mighty 
One," &c. ; H. 820, «« To Calvary, Lord, in 
spirit, now," &c., and H. 686, ** Jesus, thou 
Joy of loying hearts !" &c., (from Bernard, 
by Dr. Palmer) are examples of what we 
mean under this head. 

13. New Oecational ffymru. Among these 
are the Wedding Hymn (H. 1141) ; that on 
Summer (H. 1154) ; that excellent one on 
Slayery — " Lord when thine ancient people 
cried," &c., (H. 1104) ; and that on Peace, 
••Thy footsteps. Lord, with joy we trace," 
&c., (H. 1110.) The arrangement of the vol- 
ume is to intersperse all of this description 
which can be classed under more general 
heads, among others under those general 
heads, rather than to include them all under 
their specific heads. 8o that a refierenoe to 
the Lidex will disclose a much larger num- 
ber of this description, than a first glance at 
the volume would suggest. 

14. New Bymne of Strength, Some of 
these hjrmns) or some expressions in them, 
may be objected to, but there are themes 
which cannot be adequatdy treated in any 
other than the most nervous phrase. A 
hymn, for example on •* Self-sacrifice" will 
naturally take on a severe style of diction. 
Hymn 841, from the German, — ^now wor- 
thy of its theme — ^would fail, if xendered 
in fieebler speech; though it would be 
easy to find faidt with its 3d stanza : 

Take away my erring will ; 
All mj wayward pamioiiB kill ; 
Tsar mj htart ftom oat my htari, 
Thoagh it oott m* bitttr HBait. 

CSuistians often need to siag such stan- 
zas as these; of Hymn 896 : 

Oft in soriow, oft In WO0, 
Onward, Ohristtan, onward 0o ! 
Fight the ilght, maintain the strifc, 
Btrengthened with the bread of lift, 
fto. 

and this—by Duflldd, suggested by the 
last words of Dudley H. Tyng— (H. 902) : 

Stand ap !— etand np for JeaoB ! 

Ye Boldien of the eroee ; 
lift high his loyal banner, 

It moat not f 



heai ▼Isl'iy vnla viei^if 
His aiBj shall he lead, 

m eteiy Im le Tanquiabed, 
▲ndOhitotliLotdl 



16. New Hpmm en the C%mdk, Some of 
the best hymns of the volume are devoted 
to tfaia theme. Beautiful isBoBM^s, (H. 
1019): 

Far down tht agwnow, 

Moeh of h« Jovnoy dona, 
The pilgrim ehvnh pnxraea her way. 

Until her eiown be won. 
The story of Om past 

Comes np befom her view ; 
How well It eeema lo suit her itiU^ 
Oid,aodyeteTet new! 

8till grander is the following (H. 1038,) 
by the ^tis degeimr of the great polylin- 
gual Presbyterian : 

Oh, where are kings and emplree now 

Of old timt wmit and eamet 
Bat, Lort, thy einreh la piayl^ yet, 

A thooaand yean the smuo. 
We mark her goodly battlementi, 

And her foondattons etrong ; « 

We hear withhi the solemn TOies 

Of hernnending song, 
lornot like klngdoma of the wofid 

Ihy holy ehnzoh, God ! 
Thoagh earthqaake ihoeks an tbxeaf nlng bar, 

And tampeets an abroad; 



A moantain thM shaU flU the earth, 
A hoase not made by hands. 

We love these new Hymns, and others 
of which we cannot here malbe mention. 
We beUeve that the Church will loTe them. 

And all our examination persuades us that 
there is so much of the genuine spirit of 
the Redeemer in this volume, as to make it 
welcome to those who love Him, far ** the 
service of Song" in "Hxb house— though 
each cold critic poring over its pages were 
to cry out ; Maculm, Eheu^ maadml 



the 



Ths Nbw TssTAKBirr, tranekUed from 
Original Qrtek, with Chronological arrange- 
meni of the Saered Booke, and improved di- 
vieiona of Chetpteri emd Vereee, by Leioeeter 
Amhroee Sawyer, Boston : Jolm P. Jew- 
eU & Co., 1868. 12mo. pp. 323. Price 
fl.25. 

Few books haye been more oyezpraised, 
and overcensured than this. To read some 
notices of it, one would think that it well 
nigh amounted to a new xereLatian. To 
read others, one would almost suppose that 
it was beneath even the contempt of a 
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scholar. NdtSier school of critics is right. 
The work does not deserve that extrayagant 
eologj which has been bestowed upon it ; 
nor is it by any means beoaeath the bnying, 
and the reading, and the study of those 
who lore, and desire to get at the inner* 
nuMt Bigniflcance of the << lively oracles." 

Its author is a Congregational dergyman* 
of good repute in his profession, and has 
long been Imown as a fedtfafdl scholar. 
Some four years ago he published a work 
on *' Ozganic Chzistianity," which — ^in a 
Tery thorough and able manner — discussed 
the *< Church of God" as an organic entity, 
firam a historical and critical point of view» 
arguing strongly, and, as we thought, un« 
answerably, for that pure democracy which 
grew up, under Apostolic hands, at Jerusa- 
lem, and elsewhere. In some recpects lAx* 
Sawyer has eminent qualifications as a 
translator of the Word ; others we think he 
lacks. He is inclined to be a little too 
much of a literaUst to suit our taste, 
and sometimes forgets that the exact 
Tgngllali synonyme of the sense which a 
Greek V(nd had 1800 years ago— when it 
was set apart from a common to a Biblical 
use — ^is not necessarily now the synonyme of 
the ETsngelical sense of that word. Thus 
"change your mind" may literally render 
sMtencMo, as it was when Christ laid hold of 
it as the ezpressiTe term for the new birth, 
but it does not convey to our minds the 
meaning which Christ then put upon it, so 
fidthfuUy as our common term " repent." 

Yet while Mr. Sawyer, we think, has 
erred, in many instances, by this excess of 
literalness, (as where he gives us « modius " 
instead of " bushel," ftc, &c.) this quality 
of searching honestly for the exact sense, 
elsewhere g^ves great value to his version. 
So that, on the whole, we think he deserves 
many thanks for the book, and that it will 
stimulate Biblicaal investigation, and aid 
honest students. 

Ths Nbw EKOLAin) Thbocract. A hUtO' 
ry of the CongreffoUonalitta in New England 
iotieBewvalto/l7iO,hyH.F.Ukden,ieUh 
a preface dy the late Dr. Neander, tramkUed 
from the Second German Edition, hy H, C, 
Qmant, author of ** the English Bible'* ^., 
4c. Boston: Qould ft liinooln, 1858, 
12mo. pp. 803, Price f 1.00. 

This monograph was pNparcd by the au- 



thor—a &vorite pupQ of Br. Neander—at 
the suggestion of that eminent Church His- 
torian, as an introduction to some estimate 
of the later religious and ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the country. It contains nine 
chapters. The first, sketches the rise of the 
Independents in England, and their emigra- 
tion to Holland. The second, follows 
them to these shores, and glances at their 
form of State, and at their earliest educa- 
tional and missionary efforts here. The 
third, is devoted to the expulsion of Roger 
W ^^Vft™*, and the A nti po'm Tft nSr The 
fourth, describes the excision of the Bap- 
tists and Quakers. The fifth, gives account 
of the suppression of internal opposition 
to the Theocratic government, and the do- 
ings of the Synod of 1648. The sixth, 
looks at the dissolution of the Theocratic 
relation, from the Ecclesiastical and Polit- 
ical side. The seventh, discusses certain 
reactionary influences proceeding from the 
Theocracy after its abrogation. The eighth, 
g^ves account of the subsequent decline of 
Congregationalism, and the forming of the 
germs out of which Unitarianism was sub- 
sequently developed. The ninth, is de- 
voted to the revivals of 1740. 

The work is done in the true German 
style, and is cousequentiy rather dry. It 
is not always accurate in the statement of 
&cts, nor apt in its interpretation of prin- 
ciples. Yet it has considerable interest 
and value, and is especially noteworthy as 
showing how our home affairs look 
through a Teutonic medium of thought 
and expression. If it shall stimulate some 
well-read American, who is in thorough 
sympathy with the religious spirit of our 
Pathers, to undertake the work of unfold- 
ing the philosophy of New England His- 
tory during its first two centuries ; it vrill 
reach its culminating point orusefulness. 

Memoib of Bev. David Tappan Stod- 
dard, Missionary to the Nestorians^ hy 
Rev, Joseph P. Thon^^soUy V.D., Pastor of 
the Broadway Tabemaele Chvrch, New 
York. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., 1858. 12mo. pp. 422, price f 1.00. 

This is every way one of the richest and 
most instructive biographies of the year. 
We had prepared a lengthened notice of it 
which is crowded out. 
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For 1868, 

inrWe insert under this bead tnch brief biographies of those honored among us who hare 
gone to their rest during the past year, as we hare been able to procure in the short time at 
our disposal. We are under obligation to several friends for them, to whom we weald herebj 
tender g^teAil acknowledgments. Hereafter we sball aim to make this department complete 
as well as accurate.— Eds. 



Be7. JOSEPH BLOOMER left a clerk- 
ship in Dubuque, Iowa, to enter upon a 
course of study for the miniBtry, which he 
pursued at Iowa College one year ; three at 
Amherst, where he was graduated in 1856 ; 
and one at Andover, in the present scmor 
class. Taking dismission fix)mthe Semi* 
nary there in the autumn of 1857, he re- 
tumed to Iowa, where he was licensed to 
preach. He immediately entA«d an im- 
portant field of labor at McGregor, Clay- 
ton Co., in that State, where he continued, 
in faithful and successful toil, till his death 
on the 24th of February, 1858. His be- 
reaved flock have borne strong testimony 
to the excellency of his spirit and the en- 
ergy of his ministry. 

TIMOTHY ALDEN TAYLOR, the sec- 
ond son of Jeremiah and Martha Alden Tay- 
lor, wasbominHawley, Ms., Sept 7th, 1809. 
His earlier years were spent under the care of 
his parents, in the culti'vation of a small 
farm in the westerly, and newly inhabited 
part of the town. When he was but 1 1 years 
of age, his father expired in a fit, leaving a 
widow with 8 children, 4 sons and 4 daugh- 
ters, the ddest of whom was in her 18th 
year. This widowed mother, with a few 
acres of land for her only means of support, 
with . a sacrifice and self-denial rarriy 
equalled* announced to her first bom, upon 
whom was her chief earthly dependence, on 
the evening after the funeral of his father, 
that he might consider himself henceforth 
free to seek an education for the ministry, 
upon which his mind had long been in- 
tently fixed, and to which she had conse- 
crated him from his birth. The sacaifice 
was deemed, by many, to be altogether be- 
yond what duty required of her in circum- 
stances so limited. But Mrs. Taylor waa 



Ueaaed with strong feith in the promises of 
God to the widow and the fiitheriesa. And, 
although it oost her serere toil and many 
struggles long protracted, yet she never re- 
gretted the offering. She was permitted to 
Uve to see not only this, her first bom, 
settled in the miinstry,^ bat her three other 
sons, eneouraged by his example and pa- 
tronage, liberally educated, and successfully 
emxiloyed in the same sacred calling. The 
death of this mother in Israd, at the age 
of four score, preceded that of Timothy, but 
a few months. 

It was the privilege of the subject of I3iis 
biographical sketch, for which he often ex- 
pressed his gratitude in riper years, to be 
consecrated to God in the ordinance of in- 
fiatnt baptism, and trained to ascend a moxin- 
tain on foot on each Sabbath, the distance 
of four or five miles, to the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

During the year 1827, bong in his 18th 
year, young Taylor began his classical edu- 
cation in Sanderson Academy, at Asfafield. 
In the autumn of 1830, while at school in 
Bennington, Yt., he became hopefully pious, 
and soon after united with the Congrega- 
tional Church in his native town. This 
important event gave additional interest to 
his friends to encourage and aid him in his 
Uterary pursuits, to which he had given 
earnest attention for several years. The 
grace of God, shed abroad in his heart, 
created new and nobler objects to be reached 
in the attainment of a liberal education. 
But in his general character and deport- 
ment before his change of fbelingrthere was 
little that could be improved for the better. 
Before, as well as subsequent to his espou- 
sal to Christ, there seemed to be but one 

1 Rer. Oltrer A. Taylor, late Pastor of the Congr*- 
fnlloiisl Ohamh la I 
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leading purpose before Idm, and that was 
to become a thoioagb scholar in wbaterer 
stttdies might subsenre his usefulness in 
after Ufe. To this end he improved dili- 
gently eyery moment of time, and hus- 
banded wdl every dollar that came into his 
possession. ProTidenoe favored him with 
health and auccess. As a classical scholar 
he ranked among the first in his dase. As 
a conscientious, exemplary Christian, there 
were none before him. Having graduated, 
with distinguished honor, at Amherst Col- 
lege, in 1835, he immediately entered upon 
the study of his chosen profession, at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. Hav- 
ing completed his course in that fiivored 
Ijistitution in 1838, he was soon after 
called unanimously to settle in the minis- 
try at SlatersviUe, B. I. After mature de- 
Hbemtiony he accepted the call, and was 
ordained Jan. 23, 1889. Hitherto this vil- 
lage had been nusaionary ground. But 
from the time of Mr. Taylor's settlement, 
onward to the termination of his labors by 
death, the Society became self-supporting ; 
and not only so, but they contributed Ub- 
endly to the various objects of Christian 
benevolence abroad. 

Mr. Taylor was a laborious, feithfol and 
snccesaful Pastor. In all placf^» and under 
all dzeumstanoes, he exhibited great sim- 
plicity of character. He was honest to his 
principles, unflinching in his integrity, and 
eoBBcieatiously true to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. He magnified the 
office of the ministry, esteeming it second 
to none other on earth. In whatever he 
judged to be vitally important to the cause, 
he waa eaxnest, sometimes vehement, enthu-* 
aiastic, but never radical or overbearing. 
Holding firmly the feith of the Puritan 
fathers, he preached the doctiiaes of the old 
school of Kew England Divines, claiming 
the rig^ to speak out jdainly and kindly 
Us prelierences for tiie modes and forms of 
the Pilgrim churches. 

In a most happy manner Mr. Taylor 
ccmbined the Pastor and the scholar. In- 
stant in season and'out of season, he visit- 
ed his people, and prayed with them in 
times of anxiety and distress ; exhorting 
&em from house to house, night and day, 
with tears. And yet» by eaily rising anda 

18 



careful economy of time, )ie became a dili- 
gent and successful student. He read the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
daily, in their original tongues. He vnrote 
much for the periodical press. He pre- 
pared and published a Memoir of his elder 
brother, and carried it through a second 
edition, improved and enlarged. He pub- 
lished extended treatises on various doctri- 
nal and practical subjects, for the consola- 
tion of the afflicted, the guidance of the 
inquirer into " Zion's Pathway," and the 
instruction of all in the way of ilife. At the 
time of his death, he was preparing a Me- 
moir of his honored mother for the press, 
which it is earnestly hoped may be com- 
pleted by other hands, and speedily be given 
to tibe public. 

Mr. Taylor was blessed with frequent 
revivals during his ministry, which brought 
increasing numbers into the Church. He 
emphatically watched for souls. He prayed 
and wept and toiled for the conversion of 
sinners. His last labors were performed 
for a neighboring minister, who was enjoy- 
ing a season of refreshing. His last sick- 
ness was but for a f^ days, terminating 
March 2, 1868. He fell on the field of ac- 
tion, with his harness on, being in the 50th 
year of his age. His end was peace. De- 
vout men carried him to his grave, and 
wept over his early departure. The fu- 
neral sermon was preached by Bev. Dr. 
Shepard, of Bristol, from the same pulpit 
from which, more than 19 years before, he 
had preached at his ordination service. A 
strongly attached people crowded the sanc- 
uary tp take their last view of the remains of 
the man of God who had labored for their 
spiritual welfiue for nearly twenty years. 
As an enduring testimony of their love and 
esteem for him, they have, by their own 
free wUl offerings, set up a beautiful mon- 
ument of Italian marble over his grave, 
irith a becoming memorial of his many per- 
sonal and ministerial virtues. 



Rev. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN died 
in Pittston, Me., April 1, of lung fiever, set. 
69. Mr. Chapman was bom in Exeter, 
N. H., in 1789 ; removed to Mt. Vernon, 
Me., in 1800 ; graduated at Bangor Semi- 
nary, in 1820 ; was ordained Pastor of the 
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Church in Bristol, Me., in Sept. 1824, 
where he remained until 1838 ; for two 
yeaxB supplied the Church in Boothbay ; in 
May, 1835, was settled in Camden, cc«- 
tinning to 1849 ; was afterwards at War- 
len; from Sept. 1852, to March 1856, la- 
bored in Unity, Thomdike, and Fieedom ; 
and the last two years of his li& in Pitts- 
ton. (* A man of sound judgmentand dis- 
cretion; eminently humble, devout, meek« 
kind and sympathetic." *« His preaching 

was simple, earnest. Scriptural 

pracdcaL'* 

Rev. LUTHER R. WHITE was a native 
of NoTthbridge, and a graduate of Amherst 
College, in the class of 1848. His Theolog- 
ical coune was pursued at Andover. Im- 
mediately after leaving that Seminary, in 
1851, he went to Iowa under appointment 
from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and labored for a season at Le Claire, 
Scott Co. From thence he removed to 
Port Byron, HI., and opened a school. 
•* But," says a class-mate, ** those startling 
words, woe ismeif I preach not the goapel^ 
rang in his ears,*' till he returned to the 
ministry, and settled over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Brighton, Iowa, where he 
terminated a short, but laborious and suc- 
eessfal pastorate, with his life. May 30th, 
1858. iffis sickness was brief and. not 
thought to be dangerous, till a few hours 
before his death. 



Mrs. ANN S. KITCHEL, wife of Rev. 
H. D. Kitchd, D.D, youngest child and 
only daughter of David Sheldon, of Rupert, 
Vt., died very suddenly at Detroit, Mich., 
June 1, 1868, in the 43d year of her age. 

Hex earliest remembered childhood was 
singulariy marked with religious tender- 
ness, and a conscientious dutifulness 
towards parents and teachers, that seemed 
horn, the first, to indicate a nature imder 
gracioius correction. This ripened through 
a more conscious religious experience in 
her early youth, into a piety that, through 
all the scenes of her subsequent life, prov- 
ed itself abiding and fruitful, always hum- 
ble and trustftil ; hopeful, cheerful, and 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

The developement of her Christian char- 
acter in the rdations of maturer life, as 



wife and mother, and as a Pastor's coun- 
•dloar and efficient helper, was exceedingly 
rich and beautiful, and has made her mem- 
ory moat precious in the circles where ahe 
was known. She filled the large iphere of 
her household with a fullneas of holy in- 
fluenoes, and motherly guidance and provi- 
dence^ that left BO lack. Her heart was 
rich in an ovetfiowing tenderness of love^ 
that hungered for object^ and lavished it- 
self on child, friend, bird, flower ; living in 
all she loved* 'She found her hapfueat and 
most useful sphere in the large circle of a 
Christian parish. Her heart craved this 
field of service, and when another sphere 
opened, she turned from it as vacant 
^these loving relations; *<8he could not 
Uve without a parish to love, and live in." 
With no assertion of leadership in feeling 
or manner, she sweetly led a large circle of 
Christian females* inspiring their aims and 
directing their activities ; and many found, 
in her steadfast fidelity and gradous 
promptings, the attraction that drew them 
nearer to their Saviour. 

She was ever watching the work of the 
Spirit; and eminentiy the secret of the 
Lord was with her, as one to whom it was 
given to discern afer off what good God 
was purposing for His people. In every 
season of religious interest, her soul was 
stirred with the first breath of the Spirit. 
At such times, h^ prayers and activities 
were unceasing. The Revival of last win- 
ter and spring came to her as an anticipat- 
ed joy, mingled with deep solicitudes — ^the 
frilfiUment of many a hope and prayer, yet 
with a weary and sorrowing heart for the 
remnant that was left. In ways of dis- 
creet and ddicate ingenuity, observing 
every pn^ety, she left not one, it is be- 
lieved, in the congregation worshiping 
with her, without some word or note of 
loving entreaty and earnest warning, with- 
in a few months before her death; and 
many were given to her in Christ ; and to 
many, being dead, she still speaks. 

Unconsciously she was ripening in these 
scoies for the coming change. She had, 
indeed, no such apprehension; but there 
iras a pressure of unresting endeavor upon 
her, that awakened in many hearts, even 
then, the sense of a worik hastening to 
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completion. Tet her life nm smoothly to 
the blink. No note of warning was given, 
not even an hour of conscious sickness. 
Her last eremng was spent cheerfvlly with 
Christian fiiends in her own parlor. She 
letLved and rested quieUy , till 4 o'clock in 
the morning, when the summons came. 
She was startled from sleep by an intense 
pain in the head — ^hovered for a few mo- 
ments between sensibility and stupor, her 
few words indicating no thought of danger 
— ^then sunk into a deep insensibility, and 
lay unconscious for ten hours ; and then, 
with no word or look, passed away. 

It was done well, since it must be. The 
bitterness of death was spared het, for she 
bad no jMirtings to endure. For the rest, 
no words are needed, or could haye added 
to the assurance that all was weU with her. 

Many an act and expression, that passed 
for little at the time, comes to have a sig- 
nificanoe alnuMit prophetic, when the light 
of such a departure falls back on it. As 
ber last act before retiring, she sat down 
and played and sung the lines, which had 
become very familiar on her lips : 

*« Ne«w, my God to Thee, 

Kmiot te Thee ! 
• • e • • 
Or if <m Jojftil wing, 

GleaTi]« the eky, 
8na, moon, and sfes 

Upward I fly ; 
8tiU aU my aong ihall be 
Nearer, my Ood, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee !** 



Mrs. PAMELIA O. WAHNEB, wife of 
Rev. LTitAN White, of Easton, Ms., died 
at the residence of her father, in Acworth, 
N. H., Aug. 22, 1858, aged 34 years. 

Mrs. 'White was bom at Acworth, June 
3, 1824, and was the eldest daughter of 
Maj. Nathaniel and Mrs* Lucy Warner. 
From early childhood she possessed a mild 
and pleasing disposition, which won the 
lore and esteem of all who knew her. She 
was remarkably conscientious, and was 
early the subject of serious impressions, 
which continued to return, f^om time to 
time, until in the autumn of 1845, under 
the fidthful labors of Bey. Mr. Fuller, then 
preaching at the place of her residence, she 
gave her heart to God. She imited with 
the Congregational Church, Dec. 81, 1846. 

June d, 1850, she was married to Bev. 



Lyman White, of Epping, N. H., at which 
place she remained till 1855, when she re- 
moved, with her husband, to Easton, Ms. 

Last May, God took from her a first 
bom, promising daughter. But he gave 
her another to supxily her place. She was 
not, however, to eigoy this fiivor long. 
Shortly after the birth of her second child, 
in an enfeeUed state of health, she sought 
the kind assiduities of her father's house, 
and the invigorating air of her native hills. 
But, contrary to hope, disease continued to 
make inroads upon her constitution, orig- 
inally not strong. Says the Pastor of the 
Church in Acworth, ** In my brief inter- 
course with her, I was most happy to wit- 
ness the manifestation of a placid, trusting 
spirit; a cheerful acquiescence in God's 
will ; and a firm reliance on the merits of 
Christ for salvation. She had a desire to 
live, that she might aid her beloved hus- 
band in his arduous work. Yet as the time 
of her departure drew near, she unloosed 
her hold upon the objects of this world, and 
waited patiently for the expected event. 
At length, on the morning of the Sabbath, 
she gently passed away from the scenes of 
earth, to experience the sweet rest and un- 
mingled joys of the heavenly world." 



Bev. JOSHUA B. BBOWN, died Sept. 
7th,at Longmeadow, Ms., set. 46. He was 
bom in Stonington, Ct., June 14th, 1812; 
was converted in the great revival of 1831 ; 
pursued his collegiate studies at Yale, 
though it does not appear that he complet- 
ed the course; studied theologically at 
New Haven and at Andover, at the latter 
of whieh places he graduated in 184 1 . May 
21st, 1845, he was ordained over the 2d 
Congregational Church in liCbanon, Ct., 
where he remained eight years <* preaching 
the Gospel with great acceptance, and en- 
joying the esteem and confidence of all ; 
and where at his departure, he left not an 
enemy, or disaffected person, behind." 
Dec. 13, 1854, he was installed over the 
Congregational Church in East Longmead- 
ow, Ms., where he remained untQ his 
death. After a short illness, he died, re- , 
joicing in hope. A funeral sermon, preach- 
ed by Bev. Mr. Bussell, Oct. 13, 1858, is 
published. 
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100 Ohmha Formed^ — Pastors Dmmsed. 

Consresational C^rd^eti JFotmeti, 

DUBINO 1868. 

Q:^ With refnid to thb, and aHUm tablet wblohMlow, ire derirt to mj that we have aaade tfcn M 
Ibot, as the limited time and meane of inlbnaatloii at oar oommaod. have enabled vi lo do. Ibej ~" 
*" * ' I ofall our brethren vno 



oontinned qnarterl j, and we reepeotfiiUj aek aid c 
Jan. S7. 
Tab. 19. 
llajSl. 
Jane 8. 
•» 27. 
Sagt.1. 



▲t QUINDARO, A>w». 
" UAYANA. lfaK>n Oo. CL 
« WB8TP0RT. Bffl. 
«< SOUTH AMHBRST, Mf. 
« ON AWA CITT, Iowa. 
*< LATVILLB, L. I. [Mlnnewta. 

*< WHITEWATER TALLS, Winona Co. 



"^^ 



> can ftimlah it.~SM. 

4. At SARATOGA, Howard Go. Iowa. 

SB. *• M ARBLIHEAD. Me. Th« Sd Ooag. Ch. 

Oct. 80. << NEW LIBERTT, Seott Oo. Iowa. 

Not. 28. " CHAPIN. Iowa. 

See. 2. ** SOUTH IfALDSr, Ml. 

" 10. " ORANGE, m. 

" 10. " VIOLA, lU. 



ConsresaUonal pastors Btomustteti, 

DURING 1868. 



JAN. 6. Rot. JAMBS A. SMITQ, fron the Gong. Ch. 
in Gkatanbory, Ot. 

7. Rot. CHARLES W. WOOD, from tbe Gonf. Gh. 
in Aahby, Ms. 

19. R«T. NOADIAH 8. DICKINSON, from the Gong. 

Gh. in Chatham, Ma. 
26. Rot. RAYMOND H. 8KSLBT, from the North 

Cong. Ch. in Springfield, Ms. 
26. Rot. GEO. BUSHNELL, from the Salem St. Cong. 

Ch. in Woroctter, Ma. 
TBB. 16. Rot. MOSES H. WILDER, from tbe Gong. 

Ch. in Harwich, Ma. 
MARCH 8. Rot. L. CONKLIN, from the Cong. Gh. 

in Freeport, Me. 
APRIL 8. Rot. WILLARD M HARDING, frcn the 

Gong. Ch. in South Weymouth, Ma. 
18. Rot. FRANCIS G. PRATT, from the Cong Ch. 

in South Maiden, Ma. 
90. Rot. DANIEL WIGHT, Jft., from the Cong. Ch. 

fai Sdtoate, Mb. 
MAT 4. RcT. R. W. EBfERflON, from the Goi«. Ch. 

in Monaon, Me. 
18. Rot. CHARLES BENTLT, from tho Ooag. Gh. hi 

Weetport, Ot. 
10. Rot. R.M.OHIPMAN, from thoSd Gong. Gh.la 

Gailft»d,Ot. 
81. Rot. H. A. KENDALL, from the Goi«. Gh. In 

BMtCoBooid,N. H. 
JUNE 2. Rot. BENJ. JUDKINS, Je., from the Gong. 

Oh.taiSomorTUte,Ma. 
2. Rot. FRBDBRIGK A. FI8KB. from tho Trinita- 
rian Cong. Ch. in BmI Mairiilleld, Mf. 

8. Rot. JAMES ANDERSON, from tho Cong. Gh. lA 
MaiJOhMtJT, y t. 

8. Rot. JAMBS L. MERRICK, from tbe Gong. Gh. 

in South Amheret, Ms. 
0. Rot. ASAHEL R. GRAT, from tho Cong. Gh. In 

OoTentry, Yt. 
29. Rot. ALEXANDER J. SESSIONS, from tho Gong. 

Oh. in Melroae, Ms. 
80. Rot. ISAAC ROGERS, from tho Cong. Gh. hi 

Farmington, Me., after a paatorate of 82 yeao. 



JULY IS. Rot. J. P. RIGHARDBON, from ttie OeB(. 

Gh. in Ottsfleld, Mo. 
14. Rot. MARK GOULD, from tbo Ooi«. Gh. fai Aa- 

dorer. Me. 
AUG. 19. Rot. ALEXANDER G. GHILD8, from the 

GoQg. Gh. at Ameeboiy Milk, Mk 
SEPT. 8. Rot. AARON 0. ADASIS, from tbsFftak- 

lin St. Cong. Cb. hi Manchester, N. M. 

14. Rot. WM. B. HOLYOKB, from tho Ooog, Ch. la 
- • Ul. 



OCT. 6. Rot. FRANKLIN B. DOB, from tfaa Gang. 

Gh. in Lanoasier, Ms. 
12. BoT. WM.G. JACKSON, from «fao Oong. Ch.ia 



14. Rot. GHRISTOPHBR M. CORDLBY, from tfai 

Ijt Gong. Ch. In Randolph, Ms. 
19. BOT. EDWABD W. OILMAN, from tbo lot Eiea- 

geUoal Oong. Ch. hi Cambrldgeport, Ms. 
98. Rot. SWIFT BYINOTON, from tfas Oong. Gh. fai 

West Brookfteld, Ma. 
NOV. 1. BoT. BLIA8 NASON, from tbo Gong. Ch. la 

Natloli,Ms. 
8. Rot. ROBERT G. LEARNED, from tho Ooag. Ch. 

In Oanterbmy, Ot. 
8. Rot. GHARLBS SMITH, from tho Shavmat 

Coag. Ch. fat Boston. 
10. Rot. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, from tbe Cheil- 

uut St. Cong. Gh. In Oholna, Ms. 

28. Rot. MATSON M. SMITH, from tbo Hanwd 
Gong. Gh. In BrooUlne, Ms. 

29. Rot. J. JAY DANA, from tho Gong. Ch. hi Soath 



80. Rot, WM. PAGE, from tbo Cong. Ch. In Sskm, 
N.H. 

80. BoT. B. R. HODGMAN, from tbo Gong. Ch. in 
Lynnfleld Center, Ms. 

DBG. 1. Rot. J. R. ADAMS, fttan the lot Cong. Ch. la 

Gorhun, Mo. 
14. Rot. LYMAN WHITINQ. frcm tho North Coos. 

Ch. in Portanouth, N. u. 

81. Rer. DAYID BRIGHAM, from tbo TilnUaiUa 
Chureh In Brldgewater, Ms. 



€4mjpesat{onal 



DURIN 

JAN. 4. Rot. OTIS HOLMES, late of Northwood, 
N. H., OTor tho Oong. Ch. in BUot, Ma. Seraiiaa 
by Rot. L. Whiting, of Portanooth, N. H. 

6. Rot. HORACE WIN8L0W, ovor tho lint Gong. 
Ch. hi Great Barrlogton, Ma. 

6. Meesn. L. N. WOODRUFF and WM. D. FLAGO, 
as ETangelleta, to labor at GIOTor, and Barton, Yk 

18. Rot. ROBERT CRAWFORD, oTor tho Oithodox 
Gong. Ch. in Deerflold, Ms. Sermon by Rer. B. 
BttTta, D J>., of Weotfleld, Ms. 

14. BoT. J06BPK W. BACKUS, hi«e of GhapBn, Gt, 



G 1868. 

oT«r the Gong. Gh. fai LeomfaMter, Ma. 8«m« 
by Rot. H. P. Atna, of Norwieb, Oi. 

20. Mr.B.J.HAWE8,OTerthoUtGong.Ch.faiF1jf|- 
outh, Gt. Sermon by ReT. J. Hawea, D.B-t " 
Hartfbrd. 

20. Rot. THOMAS T. WATBEMANJbrmcrlr ofPror- 
idenee, H. I., ofer the Cong. Ch. In DuileboB* 
Tilte, Gt. Seimon by Rot. A^onning, oTTbooip- 
■on, Ot. 

20. Mr. CHARLES H. BALL, onrlbo Oong. Ch. ^ 
Wlllon,Ok 
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JAK. n. Mr. ISAAC B. PEBRT. ai ta Sraaftflil, «* 
Be]lo«iVfeIIs,yt. SeniMmbyltoT. ▲.Walktr,of 
Wert RatlMid, Y t. 

SL B«r. CHABLBS MORGRIDOIL lata of Harwleh- 
port, ovar the Gong. Ch. In HTani 
bl«}lla. Sermon bj Bar. N. 8. Dick 



X. Ra?. MBRBILL BICHABSflON, lata of Tenr. 

▼nie, Ct^ oTBff tlM Salem St. Cong. Oh. in 

WorocBtaT) Ms. 
27. Ra?. 8. D. 8T0BBS. ovar tha Gong. Gh. in 

QidndBro,KaDsaa. Bennon bj Bar. 87 T. Lorn, 

oflawrBDoa. 
SB. llMara. H. BRIGKITT and J. W. BAT, as Eraa- 

nUatk at Maaehcalar, N. H. Sanum by Bar. 

Prot Pntnam, of Dartmootii Goll. 
RB. 2. Bar. O- T. LAMPHBAB, OTar the Cong. Gh. 

■ - " • - -. P. Olara- 



in Iiater, N. H. Sermon by Bar. J. 

land, D.D., of Lomll, Ifa. 

Ber. GHARLBS B. LORD, orar the Cong. Gh. la 

Mt Yamon, N. H. 

Xr. ALPHBU8 8. NIGKBB80N, aa aa Braaga- 

list, at North Wobom, Ma. Sannoa by Bar. A. 

LMona, of Beaton. 

Bar. WABRBK 0. PISHBB, ovar tha Gong. Gh. 

fai OaatoB Oentar, Ct. 



Bar. WM. !>■ 108S LOYl, lata of Barlia, Ok, 
Ofar the Spring St. Gong. Gh. hi MUvaakaa. 
Bar. GHABLBS W. WOOD, lata of Aahby, M^., 



ov«r thaCoag. Oh. hi GanpaUo, No. : 

Ml Saimoa by Bar. Piac Phatpa, of AadoTar. 

4. Ber. JOHN BOWXBB, lata of WUbraham, oraa 

the 8d Gong. Ch. hi St. Johnabory, Yt. 
4. Bar. HBNRT 0. ABEBNBCHT, over tha Gong. 

Ch. at Oneida, lU. 
le. Mr. B.B. JOKES, ai aa BrangaUat, to labor «» 

Ci a a toJa fi n a, and Golumboa City, Iowa. 
Bl Mr. B. 0. FI8KB, aa aa BrangaUst, at BaTana, 

]laaon0o.,IlL 
M. Bar. EDWARD H. eBBBLET, ofar tha Paarl 

St. Gh. in Naahna, N. H. Bacmon by Bar. Pr«t 

Fhslpa, of iAdDvar. 
Si Bar. SOLOMON LAYALBTTB PEBRIN, lata of 

Sariian, Ot., ovar tha lat Cong. Oh. la New 

BilMia,Gt. 
%. Mr. CLARENDON WAITE,o?cr tha Gong. Ch. bi 

Bntlaad, Ma. Sannon by amr. Qaorga Bothnall, 

lalaQfWoimater,Ma. 
MABCH2. Bar. SAMUBL L. BOCKWOOD, Uta of 

Hanno, Ma., o?er tha Pilgrim Gong. Ch in Sooth 

Wcymonth, Ma. Sannon by Rav. R. 8. Storrs, 

DD., of Braintrea, Mi. 
8. Bar. ZACHART EDDT, Uta of Birmingham, Ct., 

OTer the lat Oong. Ch. in Northampton, Ma. Ser- 

nran by Be?. W. A. Steams, D.D., of Am. Coll. 

i BaT. EDWARD T. SWIFT, lata of Sooth Hadlay, 
Ma., over tha Gong. Gh. in Clinton, N. T. Sermon 
by RaT. Prot YenoHya, of Eaat Windsor, Ct. 

8. Bar. CHARLES JONES, lata of Cambrldgeport, 
Ua., own tha Gong, and Ptaab. Ch. in Battle 
CrKk,Mleh. Barmon by Bar. H. D. JOtahail, 
DJ>., of Detroit. 

10. Bar. NOADIAH 8. DICKINSON, lata of Ghafc- 
ham, Ma., orer tha Gong. Ch. in Pozboro', Ma., 
Bemon by Bar. E N. Rbk, DJ)., of Boaton. 

11 Mr. E H. PRATT, aa an Efangaliat at Eaat Wood- 
■toak, Ct. Satmoa by BaTTf . T. Watermaa, of 
DHilaboBTlUa, Ct. 

17. Bar. HORATIO 1IBRBII.I.. lata of Portlaad, Ma., 
a?w tha Cong. Ch. hi SaUabary, N. H. Samoa 
by Bar. H. E. Parfcar, of Concord, N. H. 

17. Bar. BPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS. ovar tha Gong. 
Ch. hi Brenar, Ma. Sermon by BaT. J. w. 
Chiekaring, D.D., of Portland, Ma, 



MAB. 9L Bar. DAYID M. ELWOOD, orar the Cons. 

Gh. In North Woodatock, Ct. Senaon by BaT. B. 

NaaoB,ofNatick,Ma. 
8L B«T. RICHABD OLEASON GBEENE, Uta of 

Adrian. Mioh., ovar the Brangl Cong. Ch. la 

Eaat Gambridga, Ma. Sermon by Rot. A. L. 

Stone, of BoatOB. 
APRIL 6. Rar. THOMAS 0. RICE, orer tha Gong. Gh. 

ia Brighton, Ma. Sarmoa by BaT. N. Adama, 

D.D., ofBoaton. 

7. Mr. GHARLBS E. REED, OTar tha Gong. Gh. In 
Maiden, Ma. Sermon by Bar. Prof. Phelpa, of 
AndoTar. 

8. BaT. STEPHEN H. HATES, orar tha Gong Gh. 
in Sonth Weymouth, Ma. 

14. BoT. STLYANUS G. KENDALL, orar tha i 
Oh. in MiUbrd, N. H. Sermon by BaT. R. I 
Kendall, of Concord, N. H. 

14. Mr. EDWIN DIMOCK, orer tha Genttal Bran- 
getteal Coog. Ch. of Orange, Ma. Sermon by 
BeT. Prof Yermilye, of Beat Windaor, Ct. 

14. BaT. GHARLBS CHAMBERLAIN, lata of Aah- 
Jbrd, Cc, OTar the Cong. Ch. hi EaaUbrd, Ct. 
Sannon by Rot. T. T. Waiannan, of Danialaon- 
TlUa,Ct. 

21. Mr. SPENCER 0. DTER, ovar tha lit Cong. Oh. 
In Backet, Ma. 

28. RaT.ELISHAW.COOK,lataofHaydenTiI]a,Ma., 
ovar tha Cong. Gh. in Townaend, Ma. Sermon 
by Bev. M. JUchardaon, of Woreeatar, Ma. 

28. Mr. WILLIAM WIND60B, ovar tha Gong. Gh. 
taiMitefaall,Iowa. 

28. Mr. LTSANDERDICKEBMAN, over the Gong. 

Ch. in Gloneeater, Ma. Sennon by Bar. Pro£ 

Plialpa, of Andovar. 
MAT 18. BeT. CHARLES NEWMAN, OTer tha Cong. 

Ch- in Torrlngfbrd, Ct. Sennon by Bot. P. A. 

Spencer, of New Hartlbrd, Ct. 
19. Mr. GEORGE E. ALLBN, over tha Anatin St. 

Cong. Ch. in Cambridgeport, Ma. Sermon by 

RaT. Prof. Phalpa, of AndoTer. 
19. ReT. MARINX78 WVLLETT, orer the Cong. Ch. 

In Black Rock, (Fairfield) Ct. Sannon by RaT. 

Mr. Rankin, of New York Ci^. 
28. Mr. AUGUSTINE ROOT, OTarthe Gong. Gh. hi 

LakeTiUa, Ma. Sermon by BaT. E. W. Boot, of 

Oxford, Ohio. 
24. RaT. 0. W. NOTES, ovar the Sonth Cong. Gh. 

in New Havan, Ct. 
JUNE 2. Bar. ALFRED EMERSON, frtnnarly Profta- 

aor in Waatani B aaerTa CoU., and recently of 

South Berwlok, Ma., orar tha CalTlniatIo Cong. 

Ch. hi Fitchborg. 
8. BcT. A. M. RICHARDSON, htta of Lenox. O., 

over the Gong. Ch. In Auatinbuig, 0. Sermon 
.by Rev. Mr. Olda, of Jeflleraon, 0. 
8. Rot. DAYID BANCROFT, late of WUUogton, Ct. , 

OTer the Cong. Ch. in Preacott, Ma. Sermon by 

RcT. L. Penin, of New Britain, Ct. 
8. Mr. WM. C. BARTLETT, aa an ETaogeliat, in 

IndiaaapoUa, Ind. Sennon by Rot. C. B. Boyn- 

ton, of Cincinnati, 0. 

7. Mr. L. J. WHITE, OTer flia Cong. Ch. In Lyons, 

8. RaT. JAMES L. MERRICK, OTar tha new Gong. 
Gh. in So. Amherat, Ma. 

16. Mr. CHARLES BB00K8, OTar the Cong. Gh. 
in Byiieldk (Newbnryport) Ma. Sennon by Hot. 
J. L. Jenkina, of LowaU, Ma. 

15. RaT. WILLIAM BATES, lata of Nocthbridga, Ma., 
orar tha lat Cong. Gh. In FalmonUi, Ma. Ser- 
mon bj Kiw. N. Adaau. D.D. ofBoaton. 

16. BaT. WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, OTor the Gong. 
Ch. In Sandwich, Ma. Sermon by Rct. J. J. 
Ganathara, D.D., of PortUnd. 



&• Bev 8PENQEB 0. DTER, ovar tha Gong. Gh. in 16. Rar. JAMES DRUMMOND, Uta of Lewiaton, 
Beekat, Ma. Sennon by Rot. J. H. Blabae, of Me., OTcr tha North Coog. Ch. In Spilngfleld, 

Woitliingioa, Ms. M», Sarmonby RaT.J.Todd,D.D.,cf PIttsllald. 
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JUNEie. Iter. JAMES A. OLARK, IftUof leum, cffm 

feke Gong. Ch. In Cromwell, Ct. 
38. IUt. WILLIAM J. BRSBD, 0T«r Che Cong. Cli. 

in Soothboro* Ms. fleraon bj Bct. B. N. Iliik, 

D.D, of BoftOD. 
28. RaT. EDWIK SEABURT, late of Ifcetmliwler, 

Yt., over the Cong. Gh. In aoath Rojrabfeon, Bfe. 

Sennon br Rev. J. M. Slone, of Walpole, N. H. 

28. Rer. DAYID PECK, IftteofOnage, Mi., over Um 
2d Cong. Ch. in Banborj. Cfe. Sermon by Rev. 
S. W. S. Dntlon, D.D., of New Haren, Ct. 

24. Rer. THOBIAS N. HASKELL, late of WaAlng- 
ton, D. C. over the MaTeriok Cong. Ch. In Eaat 
Boeton, MB. Sennoii bj Rer. Prof Fbdfa, of 
AndoTer. 

80. Rer. CHARLES PACKARD, late of North Mid- 
dleboro', Me., over the ad Cong. Ch. In Btddefbrd, 
Me. Sermon bj Re?. Prof. Packard, of Bowdoia 
Coll^pe. 

JULY U. Mr T. A. MERRILL, aa aa B?aogelbt, at 

Brletol MlUs, Me. Sermon bj Rer. S. O. Thon- 

ton, of Searaport, Me. 
IL Rer. A. S. OHESSBROUOH, over the Goog. Ch. 

in North Olaetonbary, Ct. 
21. Mr. JAMBS M. BELL, orer the Orthodox Cong. 

Ch. In Ashby, Me. Sennon by Rer. A. Emer- 

■on, of PItehbarg, Bfa. 

81. Mr. FREDERIC ALYORO, of Bolton, Ct., over 
the Cong. Ch. at ChleopM Falla, Me. Sermon 
by Rer. C. Hammond, of Qroton, Me. 

21. Mr E. J. ALDEN, otot the ad Cong. Ch. in 
Wtti Springfield, Mb. Sermon by Rer. 8. O. 
Bnokingham, of Springfield. 

ACO. 11. Rer. DANA B. BRADFORD, late of Ray- 
mond, N. U., over the Cong. Ch. In Salmon Falle, 
N. H. Sermon by Rot. L. Whiting, off Porta- 
moath, N. H. 

18. Rer. A. A. BAKER, orer the Cong. Ch. in Corn- 
wall, Yt. Sermon by Rer. C. Peaee, D.D., of 
Burlington, Yt. 

18. Rer. CYRUS BREWSTER, late of Orange, Ct., 
orer the Gong. Ch. in HardenrDIe, Mi. Sennon 
by Rer. Z. Eddy, of Northampton. 

18. Rer. I. W. SMITH, orer the South Gong. Ch. in 
Dorfaam, Ct. Sermon by Rer. D. Smith, D. D., 
of Durham. 

18. R«r. FRANCIS Y. TENNEY, late of Byfleld, He., 
in Manchester, Me. Semon by Rer. M. P. Bra* 
man, D.D., of Danrcn, Ma. 

28. Mr. KINGSLEY TWINING, orer the Cong. Ch. 
in Hlnedale, Me. 

SEPT. 1. Rer. GEO. A. BRYAN, late of CromweU, 
Ct., orer the Gong. Gh. in West Haren, Gt. 8e^• 
mon by Rer. J. L. Dudley, of Middletown, Ct. 

1. Mr. EDWARD H. BUCK, aa an Erangeliat, fai 

EaatMaehiaa,Me. 

2. Mr. GEO. B. SAFFORD, aa an Bvangeliat In 
Northbrldge Center, Ma. Sermon by Rer. Prof. 
Phelpa, of Andorer. 

8. Mr. JAMBS GRUIK8HANK8, orer the Cong. Ch. 
in South Maiden, Ms. Sermon by Rer. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andorer. 

8. Mr. A. McDonald, orer the South Cong. Ch. in 
Stanstead, G. E. Sermon by Rer. J. J. Gar- 
ruthera, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

ai Mr. EDWARD P. THWING, orer the St. Law- 
rence St. Gong. Gh. in Portland. Me. Sermon 
by B»r. J. W. Cliickering, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

22. Ret. SAMUEL D. COCHRAN, late of Prhioetoa, 
111., orer the Cong. Gh. in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

29. Mr. HIRAM ME.^D, orer the Cong. Gh. in South 
Hadley, Ms. Sermon by Rer. Prof. Park, of An- 
dorer. 

29. Rer. GEORGE BUSHNELL, late of Woroeeter, 
Ms., orer the 1st Gong. Gh. in Waterbury, Gt. 
Sermon by Rer. S. Sweetaer, D.D., of Worcester, 
Ma. 



OCT. 1. Mr. JOHN D. KMKRSON, orw the Goog. Cb. 

in HarorhiU, N. H. Sermon by Rer. N. Loird, 

D.D., ofHanorer, N. H. 
&. Mr. 0. B. FREEMAN, orer the Oriho4oz Con^ 

Gh. in Manchester, Ms. Sermon by Rer. A. L. 

Stone, of Boston. 
18. Mr. OBOROB L. WALKER, orer tfas State St. 

Cong. Ch. in Portland, Me. SMnon by Rer. C. 

WalfcBr, D.D., of Pittslbcd, Yt. 

18. Rer. JAMBS B. HADLBY, orer the Oong. Ch. 

in Camptoa, N. H. 
18. Mr. OGDBN HALL, owr the Cong. Ch. in Beat 

Hartland, Ct Sermon by Rer. W. H. OUbert, 

of Oraaby, Ct. 

18. Rer. GBOROB R. DARLING, late of Lowell, Ma., 
orer the 0>ng. Ch. in Hudson, Ohio. Sermon 
by Rer. H. DTKitohell, D.D., of Detroit, Mich. 

19. Rer. BRASTUS COLTON, orer the Cong. Ch. 
in Soathwiek. Ms. Sermon by Rer. J. Haw«a, 
D.D., of Hertford, Ct. 

19. Rer. W. A. NICHOLS, orer the Cong. Oh. In 
Giearerrllle, 111. Sermon by Ber. Prof. Kner^ 
aon, of BeMt GoU. 

20. Mr. JOHN S. BACHELDER, orer the Oong. Ch. 
in Jalliey, N. H. Sermon by Ber. 8. Lee, of 
Newlpawioh, N.H. 

90. Mr. CHESTER D. JKFFBRDS. of«r the Oong. Ch. 

in Cheater, Yt. SemMm by Rer. C. 8. Purter of 

So. Boeton, Ma. 
iO. Mr. HENRY WILLARD, aa an BraagsUat, at 

Ptttsfleld, Ohio. Sermon by Rer. J. A. Tiiome, 

of Ohio City, 0. 
28. Rer. D. B. JONES, orer the Cong. Ch.ln Colas- 

bus City, Iowa. Sermoa by Rer. A. B. Bobbina, 

of Mnseatinc, Iowa. 
27. Rer. THOMAS N. LORD, orer the Cong. Ch. la 

West Auburn, Me. Sermon by Ber. Prof. Paafe- 

axd, of Bowdofai Oollege. 
27. Ber. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, Jr.. late of Gbarlea- 

town, Ms., orer the Cong. Oh. in N o i iidg i^ick, 

Me. SeraMm by Rer. J. 0. Flake, of Bath, Me. 
27. H&T. BBNJAMIN L. SWAN, late of Bridgeport, 

Ct., orer the Oong. Gh. in Stratford, Ot. 

27. Mr. JOHN MONTBITH. Jr., orer the Cong. Oh. 
in Terryrllle, Gt. Sermon by Rer. M. L. Cleve- 
land, D.D., of New Haren, Gt. 

28. Rer. CALYIN GRANGER, fbrmedy of Cam- 
bridge, Yt., orer the Cong. Gh. In Middletown, 
Yt. Sermon by Rer. A. Walloer, of Rattamd, Yt. 

28. Rer. A. C. ADAMS, Ute of Manchester, N. H., 
orer the Gong. Gh. in Lewiston Falla, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rer. G. B. Adams, D.D., of Branawiek, 
Me. 

NOY. 4. Mr. JONATHAN S. HASKBLL, orer the 
Gong. Gh. in Mc. Pleasant, 111. 

10. Mr. JOSEPH K. GREENE, as an Erangelist, at 
Lewiston Falls, Me. Sermon by Rer. J. B. Bewail, 
of Lynn, Ms. 

10. Mr. ALBERT H. PLUMB, orer the Chest&ut St. 
Gong. Gh. in Chelsea, Ms. Sermon by S0T. Prof. 
Park, of Andorer. 

10. Rer. ELI AS NASON, late of Natiok, Ms., orer the 
Mystic Gong. Gh. in Medfi>rd, Ma. Sermon by 
Rer. H. M. Dexter, of Boston. 

10. Rer. PHILO GANFIELD, late of Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., orer the Gong. Ch. in Sparta, Wis. 
Sermon by Rer. Z. M. Humphroy, of Milwaukee. 

17. Rer. HARRISON O. PARK, omr the Cong. Ch. 
in the East Parish of Westminster, Yt Sermon 
\xy Rer. C. E. Park, of Weet Bozlbrd, Ms. 

17. Mr. AI^XANDER D. STOWELL, orer the Cong. 
Gh. in Woodbridge, Gt. Sermon by Ber. L. Ba- 
con, D.D., of New llaren. 

17. Rer. H. B. ELLIOTT, late of Stamlbxd, Ct., orer 
the GoQg. Gh. in Columbus, 0- 

ae. Rer. N. A. HYDE, orer the Plymouth Cong. Ch. 
in Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon br Ksr. Prof. 
Haren, of Chicago Theological SenJaaiy. 
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HOY. «0. BeT. JOHN P. 8KIEUL ^ta of lUlloifvll, 
Me., oyer the Cong. Ch. in WUbnham, Mi. Ser- 
mon bj Ser. Jm. Dninunond, of Springfield, Mb. 

DEC. 1. Her. ROBERT C. LEARNED, orer the 2d 
Cong. Ch. in Berlin, Ct. Senaoa bjr ReT. Mr. 
Field, of New London, Ct. 

1 Rer. CHARLES TENNET, over the Pavflion 
Cong. Ch. In BiddeUnd, Me. 

1 Mr. JAMES O. ROBERTS, oirer the 2d Cong. Ch. 
in Frankfort, Me. Sermon by Rot. G. W. Field, 
of Boston. 



DBC. 9. Iter. JAMBS WELI£, Of«r the Cong. Ch. bi 
Dedham, Me. Sermon bj Ber. Prof. Hanto, of 
Bangor. 

9. Mr. J. S. HOYT, over the Cong. Ch. hi Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. 

16. Mr. F. E. FELLOWS, over the Union Cong. Ch. 
in Kennebank, Me. Sermon by Prof. Phelpe. 

80. ReT. E. W. ALLEN, late of Salem, Me., oyer the 
Cong. Ch. in Sooth Berwick, Me. Sermon by 
ReT. James M. Hoppin, of Salem. 



(fCcmsrcgattonoI Plinfettrs M«tti£ti, 

DURING 1868. 



JAN. 12. Bar. L. H. COBB, of No. AndoTor, and 

Miflf H. J. HERRIGK, of Malone, N. T. 
li. Ber. S. H. BTTNOTON, of Royalton, Yt., and 

mn ANN ELIZA, youngest daughter of Rot. D. 

S. Hoyt, of New Haven, Yt. 
81. Rer. J. BRACKETT, of New Sslem, and Mn. 

SUSANNA UPHAM, of Waro, Ms. 
MAY i. Rer. O. N. WEBBER, of St. Johnsbory. Yt., 

and Miss CHARLOTTE FAIRBANKS, of the 

ismetown. 
2S. Rer. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER, D.D., of Afaitab, 

Syria, and Miss SUSAN M. ABBOTT, of fram- 

Ingham, Ms. 
JUNB 6. ReT. LYMAN B. PEET, of Fuh-Chaa, 

China, and Misa HANNAH LOUISA PLIMPTON, 

of Soathbridge, Ms. 
Ul BeT. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Bartlett Proftoor 

of Sacred Rhetoric in AndoTer Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mha MARY A., daughter of Samuel 

Johnnn, Esq., of Boston. 
16. Rev. CLARENDON WAITE, of Rutland, Yt., 

and MiM HARRIET Q., daughter of Mr. JAMES 

Baker, of Phllllpston. 
28. Ber. WILLIAM 0ARRUTHBR8, of Sandwich, 

Ms., and Mias MARTHA BAKER, of Qoshen. 
S. Rer. LYSANDBR DICKFJLMAN, of Glouoest«ir, 

Ms., Md Miss LOUISA., daughter of Joseph H. 

Thayer, Esq., of Boston. 
JULY 6. BeT. AUGUSTUS 0. THOMPSON, of Roz- 

bury, Ms., and Mn. ELIZABETH, widow of the 

late UiBT. Lyman Cutter, of Newton Comer, Ms. 
2L Ber. W. W. ANDREWS, of Wetherafield, Ot., 

and MisB EUZABETH B., yonngMt daughter of 

the late John HVllliams. 



JULY 26. Ber. ALFRED STEARNS, of Westminster , 
Yt., and Mim HARRIET N., daughterof the late 
Amaaa Wood, of Mlllbury, Ms. 

28. Rer. WM. tiUTOHINSON, Misrionary to Tur- 
key, and Mim FORRESTA G., daughter of Piof. 
Forrest Shepherd, of New Haren, Ct. 

29. ReT. JAMES P. KIMBALL, of Keokuk, Iowa, and 
MiB8 MARY P. DICKINSON, of Granby, Ms. 

AUG. 1. ReT. CHARLES BROOKS, of Byfleld, Ms., 
and Miss NANCY L., daughter of DANIEL AD- 
AMS, Eaq., of Townsend, Ms. 

6. Rer. HIRAM MEAD, of South Hadley, Ms., and 
Miss ELIZABETH S. BILLINGS, of AndOTer, Ms. 

SEPT. 14. ReT. JAMES M. BELL, of Ashby, Ms., 
and Miss SUSAN F. FRYE, of North AfidoTer, Ms. 

38. ReT. WM. 0. FOSTER, late of Lawrence, Ms., 
and MiM liTRA G. ELLIOT, of Middletown. Ct. 

OCT. 20. Rer. EZRA ADAMS, of Gilsnm. N H., and 
Misa ALICE M. WARE, of Swanavy, N. H. 

20. ReT. WILLIAM 8EWALL, of Lunenbunr, Yt.. 
and Mrs. MARY B. DAYEE, of Portland, Me. 

27. ReT. ALBERT H. PLUMB, of Chelsea, Ms., and 
Misa HARRIET ELIZA, eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph Dart, Jr. Eaq , of Bnlblo, N. Y. 

NOY. 9 ReT. BRASTUS COLTON, of Southwick, Ms., 
and Mrs. MARY A. MATHER, of OromweU, Ct. 

DEC. 11. ReT. HENRY 0. FAY, of Northwood, N. H., 
and Bliaa CAROLINE E. TALLMAN, of lUeh- 
mond. Me. 

14. ReT. GEO. F. ALLEN, of Cambridgeport, Ma., and 
Misa MARY A. LINCOLN, of Norton, Ms. 



Consresattonal fSLvxi^ttxsi HmznAi, 



DURING 1858. 



JAN. 6. Iter. ISAAC OARLETON, »t. 60, hi Oz- 

lbrd,Me. 
U. BcT. HOLLOWAT W. HUNT» ast. 89, In Pateb- 

ogue,N.T. 
25. Rer. THOMAS SNELL, nt. 41, in Wetherafield, 

FEB. 9. In Bridgawaier, Ot., Rot. fOSDICK HAR- 
RISON, aet. 76, many years Pastor of the Gong. 
Oh. in Bethlehem. Ct. 

18. Rer. HORACE WOODEUIF, art. 64, te Hundng- 
ton,L.I. 

22. Rer. JONATHAN BARTLETT, »t. 98, In Red- 
ding, Ct. 

34. ReT. JOSEPH BLOOMER, mt. 80, hi McGregor, 
Iowa. 

27. RcT. LYMAN CASE, est. 66, of Corentry, Ct. 

MARCH 2. RcT. T. A. TAYLOR, mt. 49, Pastor of 
the Cong. Oh. in SlatersTiJle, R. I. 

10. Rer. N. W. TAYLOR, D.D., aet. 72 ; Dwight 
PnAasor of Didacik ThMilogy In Yale OoU., 
New HaTon, Ct. 



MARCH 17. ReT. LAB AN AINSWORTH, mL 100, in 

Jeffrey, N. H. 
APRIL 1. Ber. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN, mt 69, of 

Pitteton, Me. 

4. Rot. ALYAN UNDERWOOD, ast. 79, of Weat 
Woodatock, Ct. 

MAY 14. Rot. RENNET TYLER, D.D., 8Bt 76, 
late Proftsaor of Theology in the Seminary in 
Bast Wlndaor Ot. 

16. Rer. H. R. HOISINGTON, «t 66, hi Saybrook, 

Ot. 
21. ReT. DANIEL HUNTINGTON, formerly of No. 

Bridgewater, and Campelki, Ma., ast. 70, in New 

London, Ct. 

80. ReT. LUTHER R. WHITE, »i. 42, in Brighton, 
Iowa. 

JUNE 2. ReT. SAMUEL ANDREWS, »t. 71 in New 
HaTtti, Ct. 

12. ReT. STEPHEN D. WARD, a»t. 67 ; Pastor of 
the Cong. Ch. in Agawam. Ma. 
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JUNXU. RtT. ILI8HA BOOKWOOD, D.D., at 80» OCT. 14. »«t. JOHN BAWTIR, ©D^ ■!. 108, la 

In Bvaony, N. H. Bmmot, Me. 

n. ItoT. LUTHBR WIUGHT, «t. 88, In Wobon, Mi. — B«t. AUSTIN 0. HUBBABD, «*. W, in Biattte- 

21. IUt. QRANVILLB WARDWELL, mi. 88, ftHrmw- ?*"'» !t« .^^.r^. «* -« . wv ^,. w. 

Ij of KaluiMoo, MIeh., In W«unlDSter, Vt. — BiT. JOHN HBUJUSON, at 70, In Whatoly, Hi. 

JULY 6. Mf, OBBA PBAB80N, t. 90, to FMrtwm, NOV. » Bjr. AMOS SAYAGB, a*. 80, la N«« 

Yl. BftTtB, 01. 

14. B«T. LINCOLN BIPLKT,«t 97 T^n, 10 MOt., DBC. 7. Iaa«tad,TL,B«T.HBNBT WUITB, mi. 

to Wntarltord, Me. W, temerly ef Tnnpn ee rtow , Me. 

SO. B«T. JBRXMIAH ATWATBB, a*. 84, la New 18. In SheOrid, Mi., Ber JAS. BRADVOBD, a*.?*. 

Bnven, Ct. M. Id ntehlmff , Me., Ber. JOHN X. FABWBLL, 

AUO. 28. ReT. XPHRADC O. SWUT, at 78, to "^ tf . 

Buffalo, N.T. 26. In Oeoi|rto«ft, Ml., Ber. ISAAC BRAMAN, 

BRPT. 1. Rev. BENJAMIN SMITH, at 48^ to ._•*:»• _,.•-. _^ .. 

Litehfleld, Ct D7*Tlie avtnffi ■§• of the 86, nbore neeeded^it 

7. BoT. JOSHUA B. BBOWN, at 46, to BMt LoQf- neerij 87 yeare-«i nDeonnonly h^v 

ir,Me. penentefeoraoctall^liM' 



• 86 10 2,406, or 1,49. 



QUABTEBLY MEBTING OF THE CONOBEOATIONAL LIBBABY ASSOCIATION. 

Thb Condueton of this Journal, is the pnblie hare already been informed, intend to report 
the doings of the body aboTe-named ; and they hope aleo to enrich iu pagee by occationatty 
inserting a paper communicated through this medium. The meetings, which occur regularly 
on the last Wednesday afternoons of February, Hay, August and Norember, are open to all 
members, and have generally afforded an ample recompense for the time and trouble of at- 
tending. 

At the last meeting Mr. David Pulsifer, who was expected to read a paper previously as- 
signed, having been unavoidably prevented from making the requisite preparation, took up 
the case of the Jewish child Mortara, whose abduction and Popish baptism have produced 
such a stir throughout Christendom, and entertained the audience with an unwritten sUte- 
ment of the hardships imposed on that cast-off nation. 

The same gentleman also read, and subsequently presented to the Assodation, a manuscript 
letter from Rev, George Whi^/Md " to the Honorable Josiah WlUard, Esq., of Boston," dated 
" New-town in Maryland, May 6, 1747," expressing deep concern about '* dear New Eng; 
land's sorrowful circumstances." We give the following extract : " Glad would I be to come snd 
offer myself once more to do New England service ; but I am afraid many ministers, and the 
heads of the people would not bear it. However, was this my only reason, it would soon be 
answered. But here are thousands in these southern parts (as you observed. Honored Sir,) 
that scarce ever heard of redeeming grace and love. Is it not my duty, as an itinerant, since 
other places have had their calls and awakening seasons, to go where the gospel has not been 
named ? Those that think I want to make a party, or disturb churches, do not know m€. I 
am willing to hunt in the woods after sinners ; and, according to the present temper of my 
mind, would be content that the name of George Whitfield should die, if thereby the name 
of my dear Bedeemex could be exalted." 



The Editors of the CongregatioruU Qmrterly beg the indulgence of the public for a slight 
delay in the printing of this their first issue, which has been made unavoidable by the illness 
of one of their number. They also hope that the contenU of the number will be judged with 
leniency in the recollection that, with the exception of the brief article on " Father Sawyer," 
which was^prepared beforehand for another use, every line has been written as well as printed 
within the last five weeks. Hereafter the tables, statistics, ftc ftc, will be so made up at to 
evade some liabilities to error which have been unavoidable in the haste with which eTery- 
thing has been necessarily done. They have such arrangemente in progress that they feel 
sure of being able to give to every one who may be pleased to become a subscriber to this 
Quorierfy much more than the ftill worth of his subscription, in various kinds of matter, not 
easily to be had elsewhere. They especially bespeak the kind patronage of the ministry and 
deacons of the denomination whose interests, biographical and otherwise, will be specially 
had in remembrance. If only every Congregational Minister and Beacon should become a 
subscriber, we should at once gain a list which would enable us greatly to enrich our pages, 

without increase of price. Several biographies — ^including one of Bea. Bavid Goodale, of 

Marlboro', Ms., and one of Bea. Moses Webster of Haverhill, West Par., Ms.,— in type» have 
been, unavoidably, crowded over to the next number. 
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nwt^hTgLcal thought with mecew and con venations and philosophical ducaasio&i 

delight of hb father with the neighbors. When 

The mother, Abigail Woods, was one six or seven, he commenced the studj of 
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LEONARD WOODS. 



BT RSY. B. A. LA.WKENCE, D.D., BAST WINDSOR HILL, CT. 



Lbonabd Woods was born in Prince- 
ton, Mass., on the 19th of June, 1774. 
Thus, among those green -and sunny hills, 
commenced his existence, whose life and 
labors have entered largely into that for- 
mative influence, which divine Providence 
is employing for the world's culture and 
Christianization. He was baptized' the 
day he was bom ; parental piety seeking 
this pre-engagement of covenant grace at 
the very starting point The father and 
mother, with the parish minister and a 
few friends, were the only visible actors 
and witnesses in this transaction. But, on 
that same day, according to the divine de- 
cree, an entry was made in the Book of 
Life. And there were invisible spectators 
of the baptismal scene, from those ** minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall bo heirs of salvation." 

The father, Lemuel Woods, though 
without classical culture, was familiar with 
the standard English authors in Literature, 
Philosophy, and Theology. And he pos- 
sessed a power of penetration, which qual- 
ified him to explore the higher regions of 
metaphysical thought with success and 
delight 

Tb» modiery Abigail Woods, was one 

YOL. I. 14 



of those gentle and loving spirits, whose 
sceptre of influence is the more potent, 
because so mild, that its subjects are un- 
conscious of anything but pleasure in ac« 
quiescence. With an unwavering faith 
in the covenant promises, she gave back 
all her children to God, who had given 
them to her. And when her son Leon- 
ard was debating the question of strug- 
gling for a liberal education, and his father 
had told him he could render him but lit- 
tle assistance, — confiding in God and her 
own resolute will, she said to him, " I can 
help you along." And she sought wool 
and flax, ** and laid her hand to the spin- 
dle/' thus nobly redeeming her pledge. 

The sturdy, oak-like characteristics of 
the father were finely blended in the son, 
with the vine-like nature of the mother. 
He was. not one of those prodigies that 
come to their maturity in the cradle, or 
soon after leaving it, though he early dis- , 
covered a love for books, and for those 
especially which led him to think. He 
was often attracted from the sports com- 
mon to children of lus own age, by the 
conversations and philosophical discussions 
of his father with the neighbors. When 
mx or seven, he conunenced the study of 
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Aiitihmetic, hj copyiDg examples on birch- 
bark, as he heard them given to a class of 
large boys at school ; and he obtained the 
answer as soon as they, and sometimes 
sooner. At home, his father gave him 
more difficult problems, letting him study 
several days till he had solved them, rath- 
er than assist him. To this early disci- 
pline, he felt himself indebted for much of 
that patience and perseverance in inves- 
tigation which characterized hb after life. 
If be had fewer books to read, like other 
children of that generation, they were not 
mere tinctures or phantoms of knowledge, 
but, for the most part, solid and useful. 
And they were also better read, and oflen, 
from sheer necessity, re-read and pon- 
dered, until the facts and principles which 
they contained were digested, and incor- 
porated into the mind's life and activities. 
In this way the thouglitful boy made hid 
entrance early into the Mathematics, His- 
•tory, Philosophy and Christian Doctrine, 
not by forcing processes, but gladsomely, 
as into the familiar apartments of his own 
Other's house. 

The father intended him fbr a farmer, 
— to take the homestead and be the staff 
of his oM age. But his noother, under the 
Irvine guidance, had other plans, in the 
unfolding of which, the father gradually 
gave way. The son, too, seems early to 
have leaned to his mother's side. He 
wished for a thorough education, when as 
yet there was no prospect c^such a boon, 
and he had a thought not clearly defined, 
that he might, — perhaps an expectation 
that he should be, a minister. A sickness, 
occasioned by what we usually term an 
accident, but which was really a provi- 
dence, was prolonged till the father's de- 
ngn respecting his son was weakened, 
• and the mother's had grown into sove- 
reignty. By such means, God brought his 
purpose to the inception, and it was de- 
cided that Leonard should immediately 
begin the study of Latin, which he did 
with the parish minister. This was a de* 
terminative peisod, which gave direction 
to the whole covfie of his subeequeBt 
hiftozy. 



His preparation Anr college was mostly 
a matter of self-culture. Three months 
were all the regular academical tuitioa 
his circumstances would allow. These 
were spent at Leicester, under the excel- 
lent training of Mr. Adams, afterwards 
professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth 
College. 

He entered at Harvard in 1792. His 
college life drew him from the salutary 
influences of h<Hne, and brought him into 
new trials of his principles, and new 
temptations to swerve from them. It 
was, too, at the darkest period, morally, 
in the history of our country. The 
infidelity which had made France a seeth- 
ing caldron of malignant passions, had 
stretched across the ocean, and was set- 
tiing thick as night on all the land. It 
entered the institutions of learning, and 
the lights of piety went out During a 
part of young Woods' college course, the 
late Dr. John H. Church was the only 
professor of religion in the four claasea 
In Yale, tiie state of things was but little 
better. It was the fashion to laugh at 
Christianity, after the manner of Voltaire 
and Paine, and it was deemed a mark of 
superior intellect and wisdom to pity, or 
to scorn a believer in its doctrines. The 
discourses of Dr. Dwight arrested this 
evil in Yale College, though it continued 
in Harvard. He punctured the baliooo 
on which the stripling philosophers had 
. soared so high, and with the collapse, the 
theological seronauts suddenly descended 
to a sobriety in which they saw that it ie 
the fool and not the wise man that says, 
'* There is no God." 

Mr. Woods was better prepared by his 
early religious training to withstand such 
pernicious influences, thaa most of his cook- 
panions. His associations and his con vie* 
tiOns were on the side of faith in tha 
Christian Doctrines. He therefore re-* 
pelted the open and gross assaults upon 
them, while in the subtler and more se- 
ductive forms of the Prie^ian specula* 
tions, the poison took effect Ha wae 
atliacied to tikis maleckfistio philoeophy, 
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tUs phOoflophic aatntalidn, is tnaay othen 
liave been, by what be took to be a firmer 
btaU in the atteated properties of matter, 
than could be found for the doctrines of 
grace in the realm of mind and of supema- 
tnraliiBm. But he did not reflect that the 
eTidence on which he accepted the existr 
ence and ptoperties of matter came to him 
through the cognitions of his own mind, and 
that therefore the material philosophy must 
he logically baseless, except as it rests on 
something firiner in what is mental and spi- 
ritual. Another attractive point in this di- 
rection which gave force to his rationalistic 
tendencies, was, that these speculations 
exalt the human reason into an arbiter, 
and give it jurisdiction over all God's 
works and his Word, adjusting the pur> 
poses and wisdom of the infallible Creator 
to the judgment of the fallen and fallible 
creature. It makes no allowance for the 
dubious and defaulted character of the 
general reason, nor for the endless varia- 
tions and contradictions and absurdities of 
the individual reasoners. This line of 
thought, was new to him, and it seemed 
original and profound. It chimed with 
that pride of opinion, and self-reliant ad- 
venture, so common in the heat of youth- 
fal and immature scholarship, which, as 
Dagald Stewart says, "* grasps at general 
principles, vrithout submitting to the pre- 
vious study of particular facts." It is 
what Lord Bacon terms the sole cause 
and root of almost every defect in the 
sciences — that " while we falsely admire 
and extol the powers of the human mind, 
we do not search for its real helps." It is 
tiie philosophy of abetraction, not of pa- 
tient investigation and induction. It 
opened to htm a new way of adjusting, 
Batisfactorily to his conscience, his own 
state and relations to his Maker, and one 
apparently so simple and easy, as to cast 
mspicion upon ^ the old paths " in which 
the fathers had walked with God. 

This was the state of Mr. Woods' mind 
in relation to these great problems, when 
he was graduated in 1796, bearing with 
him the first awards of scholarship. Says 



his friend and classmate, the Bey. Samuel 
Dana, of Marblehead, *' He was decidedly 
the first member of the class for intellee- 
tual attainment, among such competitors 
as John Pickering, and James Jackson. 
He had the highest assignment at com- 
mencement, and delivered an oration 
which was much admired for its literaiy 
excellence." 

On leaving College, he marked out fer 
himself a plan of study in Philosophy, 
History, and Belles Lettres, and of general 
reding, which was to occupy the two fol- 
lowing years. Betiring to his father's, in 
Princeton, he entered upon this plan widi 
the greatest enthusiasm. The excellent 
library of Bev. Thomas Prince, the dis- 
tinguished chronologer, to whose memory 
a worthy tribute was paid in the first 
number of thb Journal, had been taken 
to Princeton, by Lieut Gov. Gill. He 
was the son-in-law of Mr. Prince, and, in- 
herititig the estate of his wife's father, she 
being the only child that survived his 
death, this valuable library came into his 
possession. To this storehouse of learn- 
ing, free access was given to Mr. Woods, 
as it had been while in college, and to bis 
father before him. He resumed his study 
of Priestly, and commenced Justinian's 
Institutes, preparatory to a thorough 
course of Koman History. , This more 
solid study was diversified with Mannon- 
tel, Ossian, or Thompson's Seasons, a 
novel of Bichardson, Don Quixote, or 
some of the standard English Dramas. 

The Bev. Joseph Bussel had just been 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Prince- 
ton, and still lives in Ellington, Ct.^ a 
rich repository of useful information, 
bringing forth fruit in a ripe and venera- 
ble old age. Speaking of Mr. Woods at 
this period, he says : 

«> On his return to Princeton, after 
Commencement, he attended our meet- 
ings regularly on the Sabbath, and 
appeared, I thought, an attentive hearer. 
In the teries of discourses from the desk, 
during that period, the doctrines of grace 
were considered, proved from Scripture, 
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explained and applied These doc- 
trines were prettj certain to come np in 
conversation, as he visited me from time 
to time. His feelings, as I had abundant 
evidence, set strongly against manv of 
them. His reading and associations had 
made a deep impression npon his mind, 
unfavorable to these doctrines, and to 
those ministers then on the stage, most 
distinguished for preaching the Calvinis- 
tic system in its parity and power. As 
he made objections, I endeavored to 
obviate them. And, though his mind 
appeared to yield in some degree, his pre- 
possessions were too strong and deep- 
rooted to be removed at once. But 
throughout there was evidently great 
candor, and an honest desire to come to 
the truth, and a willingness to gain in- 
struction, come from what source it 
might." 

An entry in Mr. Woods' Journal, after 
one of these interviews, shows that he was 
deeply impressed with the prudence, 
modesty and gentleness of his reverend 
friend, and that he considered him greatly 
superior to himself in true wisdom and 
goodness. ** Some painful reflections," he 
continues, '* were forced upon me on my 
way home. I felt my want of real virtue 
and piety, while my reason declared their 
indispensable importance." During this 
period of doubt, darkening into unbelief, 
the Lord Jesus was his ideal of virtue. 
Before the excellence of his character, he 
bowed in the most profound reverence. 
^ Whether he be man, angel, or God," 
he says, ** there is something in the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ which attracts and 
warms the soul. I would rather follow 
him, or be like him, than to excel the 
most illustrious name in the history of the 
world." 

At the commencement of the next term 
in College, he visited Cambridge. His 
friend, Mr. Church, just entering on his 
Senior year, saw the drifl of his mind, 
and true then as ever after, to his evan- 
gelical principles, suggested that he had 
better read something on Theology. Mr. 
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Woods replied that he meant to proceed 
methodically, and to read Theology afrer 
he had completed such studies as he 
thought should precede it This did not 
satisfy his friend, for he meant, not dog- 
matic, but practical Theolo<Fy, and he did 
not part with Mr. Woods till he promised 
to procure the life of Dr. Doddridge, and 
read it without delay. After his return 
from Cambridge, this promise proved a 
burden to him. But, although he return- 
ed to his literary projects with redoubled 
ardor, he determined to fulfil it. He 
therefore, set apart a short time, night and 
morning for the perusal of the Bible, the 
life of Doddridge, and other religions 
books, " supposing," as he says, " that he 
could thus infuse a leaven of piety into 
all his studies and conduct" In Dr. 
Doddridge's Life, he discovered principles 
of action and traits of character to which 
he felt himself a stranger. This led to 
self-knowledge, and made him anxious in 
regard to his own moral state. From the 
Life of Doddridge, he proceeded to his 
** Rise and Progress," dwelling particii- 
larly on the devotional exercises at the 
end of each chapter. In this connection, 
he carefully read, or rather studied, at the 
suggestion of his pastor, the first nine 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
£phe8ians,and the third chapter of John's 
Gospel. This he did amidst many per- 
plexities, and with distressing trials of 
spirit Here, on this ground, the two 
antagonistic tendencies in him met, and 
tried their strength. Philosophy was 
arrayed against faith, and reason against 
revelation. He saw distinctly the mo- 
mentous conclusions that hung on the 
issue. If Paul and Jesus are reliable 
expounders of the doctrines of faith and 
of salvation. Priestly and all others who 
set aside those doctrines, must be held as 
sciolists and teachers of error. On this 
there was a hard struggle. The skepti- 
cal philosophy had drawn him to this 
class of writers by a mesmeric spell which 
was not easily broken. And furtheri as 
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he went on prajeiihlly stadjing the 
Scriptures, this altematiTe graduallj pre- 
sented itself. He must place upon the 
kttgnage of the apostles and the Saviour, 
a construction which his conscience would 
not allow in the interpretation of other 
writers, or accept what had come to be 
the repulsive system of John Calvin and 
the Catechism. This, as we might well 
suppose, staggered him still more. He 
could not ignore the alternative, and he 
Goold no more go round it than Balsam 
could go round the confronting angel. 
And, when he reflected what was at stake, 
he did not wish to turn back from it. As 
he advanced in his inquiries, his interest 
increased. His literary pursuits were 
first intermitted, and then wholly sus- 
pended. From the disclosures thus made 
to him of his own condition as a sinner^ 
all other questions were, for a time merged 
in the momentous one propounded to the 
apostles in Acts ii : 87. He had read his 
character in the Word of God as in a 
mirror, and he was confounded. And he 
read so much more than he knew before, 
or even suspected, and which his con- 
sciousness now authenticated as true, that 
he was certain that the revelation was 
divine, even to the minima of its aver- 
ments. He questioned and re-questioned, 
first his own heart, and then the in- 
spired picture, and found both ever 
returning the same answer. The main 
points of the controversy were now dis- 
tioctly before him, and all converged to 
the alternative of acceptance of salvation 
on the Gospel terms, or its deliberate re- 
jection. In describing this part of the 
mental conflict, no words can be so ex- 
pressive as his own, in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. Church. 

^ You wish to hear of the health of my 
soal- After I wrote to you, I grew lower 
and lower. The exercises of my mind 
were very violent I feared a relapse 
into carelessness and unconcern. I could 
Qot obtain an answer to my prayers. I 
was clamorous in my address to God, but 
I coold not find him. I sank, I sank I 



O the depths of despair I Terror, i 
ment, cold chills of body and mind, some- 
times a flood of sorrow, hard thoughts of 
God, dreadfid conceptions of faia charac- 
ter, — I have no words to express my state, 
for about a week. I felt my health de- 
clining. I wandered about I tried to 
run from myself. I awoke in the morn- 
ing and read my sentence for having 
committed the unpardonable sin. I should 
have preferred millions of millions of 
millions of centuries of the most exquudte 
misery to my chance." 

Six weeks later, when the opposition 
of his heart had been overcome, and the 
rising light was beginning to shine, he 
writes to the same friend : 

** I am a poor tempest-beaten creature. 
One day I feel quite easy ; the next I 
chide my foolish hopes. One time I give 
myself to Christ; another I fear I did not 
do what I thought I did. When I get a 
little joy by supposing that Christ will 
accept me, then I begin to think 1 am a 
litUe less sinful. That thought makes me 
more so. Alas, what snares I have been 
in!" 

But the tempest gradually subsided into 
the calmness of perfect peace, and the 
light continued to shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. His schemes of lit- 
erary ambition were entirely abandoned, 
and he devoted himself thenceforward to 
the Christian ministry. 

In this mlirked character of his early 
Christian experience, we find a key to 
Mr. Woods' views of Christian doctrine 
and life, as subsequently matured. He 
was ever afler impressed with an abiding 
sense of sin, as the great evil, with the 
necessity of the renewal of the whole man, 
and of forgiveness of sins through faith in 
the righteousness of Christ And the 
greater his advancement in personal holi- 
ness, the more visibly appeared the turpi- 
tude of his transgressions, and the nearer 
was he drawn to Christ, in humble and 
loving obedience. ** The sight of a thou- 
sandth part of my sinfulness of heart and 
life has filled me with amazement and 
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diame. Bat O ! " he adds, "^ there ii 
Teiy plenteous redemptioii, sufficient even 
for met and if for dm, for anj one on 
earth." 

Such a work of the Holy Spirit carries 
the mind deeper than the surface, down 
to the very center of the Pauline doctrine 
of sin. It also interprets that moral an- 
tagonism in the progress of the Christian 
life, so graphically portrayed by the Apos- 
tle from the double stand-point of inspi- 
ration and the Christian consciousness. 
«♦ For the good that I would," he says, " I 
do not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I do. For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man. But I see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind." Augustine, 
by a similar experience, was brought to 
the same view. " To/e, lege / /o/e, Uge I " 
fell from a child's voice upon his ear, in 
the beating of his agonized soul against its 
prison-bars. He rose, opened the epistles 
of Paul, and read, *' Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus." They were like living words 
from the lips of the great Helper, and 
the captive was made free. Of his far- 
ther conflict, he says, ** The spirit orders 
the body and it obeys instantly ; the spirit 
orders itself, and it refuses. Whence this 
monstrosity ? It is a disease of the spirit 
that prevents it from rising up; the will 
is split and divided, thus there are two 
wills in conflict with each other, one good 
and one evil, and / myself it was who 
willed^ and who did not will,"* Martin 
Luther obtained a clew to the same philo- 
sophy of sin in his convent struggles at 
Erfurth, when he cried out in bitterest 
grief, ** O ! my sin, my sin, my sin ! It is 
in vain that I make promises to God, sin 
is always too strong for me." ** Cast your- 
self into the arms of the Redeemer," 
said Staupitz. " Trust in him, in the 
righteousness of his life, in the expiating 
sacrifice of his death." And when the 
Augustine monk applied his anxious mind 
to those same epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians on which our aspiring, but 
tempest-toesed New England student re- 



flected so deeply, and frand written Aere, 
'' The just shall five by faith," from that 
hour he went forth in the exuberance of 
the new life of love and faith, joyfully sing- 
ing, ^ 1 believe, I believe in the forgiee" 
ntss of sins." ^ His struggle of spirit,* 
says the historian, ^ had prepared him to 
nnderstand the meaning of the inspired 
Word. The sml had been deeply 
ploughed, and the incorruptible seed took 
deep root" No otiier than Luther's type 
of theology could grow out of Luther's 
experience, nor any other than Augus- 
tine's out of Augustine's experience. 

This view of the inner life of Mr. Woods, 
during his eariy conflicts, ^Uscloees the 
secret of that clear conception of the 
fundamental Christian doctrines, which 
marked his subsequent history, and of the 
iron grasp with which he ever held them. 
The processes of his mind, in which he 
was transferred from a dead and deaden- 
ing philosophy, to a living and loving 
faith, were not produced by the heat of 
an excited assembly, or the rhetorical 
appliances of professional revivalists. 
They were carried on, for the most part, 
in the solitary walk, in the quiet of his 
own room, and in the sleepless hours of 
night It was not a time of God's gra- 
cious visitation to His Church, in which 
some minds are in danger of being moved 
only by human sympathy ; but just the 
opposite. Doddridge, prayer, and the 
Bible, were the instruments, and God the 
agent Hence his faith in the historical 
doctrines of Christianity was not a hered- 
itary, or a blind faith. His skeptical read- 
ing and reasonings had, in a great degree, 
effaced the teachings of his godly parents, 
but these had been effectually replaced 
and made vital by the Spirit of God, 
through his own independent examina- 
tions. He clearly perceived that these 
foundation doctrines of the Church are 
supported by the still deeper underlying 
facts of history. His creed, therefore, 
was never obliged to offer apologies to 
his understanding. It asked no conces- 
sion from philosophy, as if conciliation 
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eoold be Mcnred 00I7 by dishonoring 
eompromise. But his individual reason, 
•alightened and rectified by the pnre and 
nniveml Reason, demanded that creed as 
necessary to its completeness and comfort 
Careful reading, and more of it, led him 
to qoestion, not only the correctness, but 
the originality of what had attracted him 
ss subversive of the faith of the fathers, 
and as new. Careful reflection also soon 
showed that to be essentially contracted 
and shallow, which, nnder the lead of a 
peculiar class of minds, and from intent 
looking only in one direction, he had 
taken to be catholic and profound. It 
was a little knowledge that made him 
ikepticaL A wider range of thought, 
with deep experience, made him most 
devoutly believing. Infidelity u always 
and everywhere ^* a vain deceit." Such 
the experience of Mr. Woods found it ; 
and he did not parley, but parted with it 
at once, entirely and forever. And he 
paned over into the center of the faith- 
doctrine freely, from the spontaneous affin- 
ities of the new birth. As was said of 
Dr. Chalmers, he did not force himself 
into it, but walked into it He did not 
igbt his way, but found it open. And, once 
entered, the clearness of his perceptions, 
and the grasp of his faith, kept him fixedly 
remote from those laxities of doctrine 
and attenuating negations, which, like an 
isthmus, attempt to conjoin the opposing 
eoQtments of belief and unbelief. Nevei^ 
theleas, his experience o£ the skeptical 
philosophy was of no small service to him 
as a teacher of theology in later years. 
It enabled him to judge more correctly 
of the strength of the infidel side, to 
look full in the face every rationalistic 
objection, and caimly strip it of all its 
lophistriea and guises of truth. 

While under the lingering influence of 
former associations, he consulted with 
some of his CoUef^ friends in reference 
to Btodying theology with them, under 
the direction of Dr. Tappan, of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Mc. Robbins, of Plymoath, 
« some Qlhar modorate Calviniit Baft 
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more mature thought, with the influence 
of his parents and pastor, induced him to 
place himself, in company with Mr. Church, 
under the care of Dr. Backus, of Somers, 
Ct., whose reputation as a sound and 
successful teacher, drew to him some of 
the most promising students in New Eng- 
land. 

He was licen5ed to preach in the 
Spring of 1798, bylhe Cambridge Asso- 
ciation ; and in the following summer, was 
called to the Church in Newbury, as its 
Pastor. There were serious difficulties in 
deciding the question of settlement It 
was a lai^e and influential Society. But 
the Church, with many others in New 
England, had adopted the Half Way 
Covenant— an expedient resorted to by 
the early settlers — to make amends for 
their error in limiting the rights of free- 
men to Church membership. Those who 
were aggrieved by this limitation, demand- 
ed either the right of suffrage, or exemp- 
tion from taxation. The State refused 
the latter, then^fore the Church opened 
its door and admitted them, though unre- 
generate, thus granting them sufi'rage in 
the Church, as well as in the State. To 
defend itself against this error, or to make 
the evil tree bring forth good fruit, a 
regenerating efficacy came to be ascribed 
to the Lord's Supper, by which the unre- 
newed members of the Church might be 
converted. A third evil soon followed in 
this lapsing logic, and as the outgrowth of 
the former two ; namely, that the impeni- 
tent can make an acceptable use of the 
means of regeneration, — a dogma, which 
was briefly termed '' unrfgenerate doings." 
Now, to all these, Mr. Woods was intelli- 
gently and steadfastly opposed. He fore- 
saw the perils liable in any attempt to 
remove such antiquated errors and evils. 
But his way was finally made plain. He 
writes, '' I believe I have a providential 
call ; if so, it is not my duty to do any- 
thing that will directly counteract that 
call- But it is not a call unless I can 
comity with it, without violating my duty. 
So. I mnst do du^ and leaira the evant 
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But then I am doabtful what my duty is. 
I consider the Half Way Covenant an 
error, and am willing to do everything, 
and shall do everything in my power, to 
extirpate it Now, shall I be most likely 
to conquer this enemy by deserting the 
field because I cannot at once prevail, or 
by keeping my ground, and persevering 
in the contest ?" 

Previously to the ordination, he drew 
up, with great care, a declaration of his 
faith, to be submitted to the Council, occu- 
pying four pages of foolscap, closely writ- 
ten. It was an unambiguous and full 
statement of his theological opinions. In 
the carefulness which marked all his 
movements, in assuming responsibility, 
Mr. Woods placed this paper in the hands 
of Rev. Joseph Dana, the patriarchal 
pastor of the ancient Church in Ipswich, 
requesting him to note what, if anything, 
he found not accordant with the teachings 
of Scripture. At the desire of the pastor 
elect, Mr. Dana read the statement to the 
Council, and concluded by expressing his 
entire agreement with every sentiment 
contained in it As the several articles, 
" I believe," ** I believe," succeeded each 
other. Dr. Osgood, of Medford, whose 
liberal tendencies led him to oppose all 
creeds, broke out upon the young man, — 
** You believe ten times as much now as 
you will when you are as old as I am." 
The prediction, however significant it 
may have been of any unbelief in the 
prophet, since it did not come to pass, was 
evidently " the thing which the Lord had 
not spoken." 

In the curriculum preparatory to the 
ministry, the study of Hebrew, at that 
time, had no place. Mr. Woods at once 
saw the importance of it, on entering upon 
his ministerial duties, and commencing 
the study immediately, he determined 
that no common events should hinder him 
, from a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible. The results of this reso- 
lution laid open to him the contents of the 
Old Testament in the exact forms of 
thought in which they came from the 
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inspired penmen. This gave him one of 
his best qualifications as a preacher and 
teacher of Christian Theology. He read 
many books, but he was evidently the 
student of this one book — ^the Bible. It 
was his sovereign arbiter, from whose 
decisions he suffered no appeal, though 
he gained from every leaf of the book of 
nature, elucidation and proof of its dicta. 
The first question that met him in its 
study was, what does it mean? After 
this, there was really no other, either ia 
respect to the truth of the doctrines, or 
the duty of faith and obedience. The 
pseudo wise ones of our time, and of all 
times, call this reverence for the Bible, 
Bibliolatry and mental vassalage. Be it 
so. He gloried in such enthralment to 
heavenly wisdom. He exulted in this 
bondage of love to eternal law ; for he 
found the completeness of his freedom to 
be exactly as the strength of these bonds. 
His veneration for the Scriptures as 
divine, even to the letter, was the prin- 
ciple that underlay all others, in his study 
of them as a pastor and a teacher. He 
delivered himself up wholly to their 
guidance, mentally and religiously, be- 
cause his reason and consciousness taught 
him that it was the guidance of God. 
Under a similar formative influence of 
the divine Word, Rudolph Stier sajs: 
'' It is because this living Word, in a 
thousand ways, has directed, and is ever 
directing, my inner being with all its 
intelligence, thought and will, that I have 
subjected to it the freedom of my whole 
being." 

As a preacher, Mr. Woods did not, as 
many in the Middle Ages did, and as 
some still do, divorce religion from rea- 
son, — faith from philosophy ; but he made 
theology the queen of the sciences, and em- 
ployed philosophy, and all other sciences, 
to give point and force to the purely gos- 
pel message. If his preaching at this 
early period was not so rich and compact 
in thought as later, it was yet peculiarly 
fresh, suggestive, and sometimes startling. 
It did not let the hearers sleep in their 
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pews, and often, not on their piUows, till 
companction bad been followed by con- 
fessions and amendment His themes 
awakened new trains of thought, and his 
manner of treating tbem — logical, lucid 
and illustrative — ^impressed them strongly 
upon his auditors. They reflected on his 
sermons. They talked about them. They 
debated among themselves the **hard 
layings" which they contained. Tbey 
searched the Scriptures to see whether 
these things were so, and after this, the 
people and the preacher generally came 
into pretty close agreement In his earn- 
est pressing of man's great sin, and God*s 
greater salvation, on the dead ear of the 
world, and the dull life of the Church, 
youthful fire ofWn kindled his mild blue 
eye into a magnetic eloquence, and 
wrought his whole manly figure into a 
glow of simple but graceful action. This 
gave to his sermons, at times, the might 
of a living Gospel 

The period of Mr. Woods* pastorate 
favored the development of his leading 
tnuts of character, and called for such 
men as he proved himself to be. The 
firm stand made by the elder Edwards, 
agunst the incursions of error, had, in a 
degree, been given up, under the delusive 
idea of victory ; and the controversies 
which followed, when Bellamy and Hop- 
kins stood against May hew, Mills, Mather, 
Hart and Hemmenway, had subsided 
into a truce, in which the old faith 
was the loser. The theological atmos- 
phere of New England was comparatively 
calm; but it was the quiet, partly of 
indifierentism, and partly of collecting 
forces for new and more earnest engage- 
ments. The virus of Arminian and 
Socinian errors,^'though checked, had 
been working in and around Boston, 
fecretly or openly, for half a century. 
Doctrines were decried as indigestible 
and unprofitable — meaning, however, only 
the old and generally accepted ones. 
Doctrinal difierences were reputed as of 
little moment ; but it was by those who 
W6TO mainly intent on building up new 

TOL. X. 15 



doctrines on the alleged error and worth- 
lessness of the old ones. Dr. Porter, of 
Rozbury, one of the negative theologians, 
in a Convention sermon, said of Original 
Sin, Imputation, Trinity, The Deity of 
Christ, and other afliliated doctrines, 
** Neque teneo, neque repello." Exami- 
nations for licensure and ordination, were 
complained of as inquisitorial, and resisted 
by men who were in via media^ between 
Evangelism and Infidelity. Time hon- 
ored confessions of faith were eschewed, 
or attenuated, by an expurgating exegesis, 
to their feeblest substance of doctrines ; 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures on 
which they rested, was reduced into com- 
patibility with false logic, false facts, and 
false doctrines in the writers. Old col- 
lections of Psalms and Hymns were dis- 
placed from the pews by new ones, more 
accordant with the new doctrines intro- 
duced into the pulpits. The Catechism, 
which had been the cherished compen- 
dium of the fathers for a hundred and 
fifty years, was dishonored and cast ont 
by some of the children. Harvard Col- 
lege was beginning to move from its 
chartered foundation, Christo tt Ecclesia, 
over to the quicksands of Unitarianism ; 
and other funded institutions, endowed 
for the inculcation of the gospel, were on- 
the same sliding scale. One almost ex- 
claims, with John Harmann of Konigs- 
berg, ** O what a negative age is this 1 
what hosts of negative men ! All are 
bent on taking away, none will give, — ^all 
seek to destroy, none to build up." Or 
with the pious Count Stallburg, who said, 
when writing to Jacobi for an instructor 
for his children, ** I will have no Neolo* 
gian, though he be as learned as Aristotle, 
and as wise and virtuous as Xenophon. 
On this subject I am an intolerant I do 
not care whether he is a Lutheran or a 
Calvinist, but he must be a true believer in 
the gospel. I would rather have an hon- 
est Atheist, if there be any, than such an 
empty talker, made up of belief and unbe- 
lief, as most of our theologians now are.'' 
The theologians of this period in Now 
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England, <m a cloeer inspeetion, resolve 
themselves into four pretty distinctly 
marked classes. A little attention to this 
aspect of the times, will disclose to ns 
more fully the theological position and 
bearing of the Newbury pastor. ITie 
first class was composed of those who 
adhered to the Confession of Faith and 
the Assembly's Catechism, interpreted 
according to the historical sense of the 
language. Dr. Morse of Charlestown, 
Rev. Mr. Dana of Ipswicih, and the Phil- 
lipses, founders of the Academy and 
Hieological Seminary, at Andover, be- 
longed to this class, and were called 
" Old Calvinists." The second class mod- 
ified the teachings of the Catechism, on a 
few points, by certain principles to which 
Dr. Hopkins' name gave repute, and they 
were called " Hopkinsians" and *'New 
Calvinists." Of this class were Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport, and Dp. Emmons, the 
sage of Franklin ; but the latter so 
diverged from the Newport divine, on 
some metaphysical points, as to be more 
justly styled an Emmonsite than a Hop- 
kinsian. The third class called them* 
selves moderate, or low Calvinists, though 
they were really Arminians in transitu 
from orthodoxy to Unitarianism. Seme 
of them did not go quite so far as that, but 
they went out- from the old theological 
homestead with their faces thitherward. 
Tbey claimed to be sound and orthodox, 
and, according to their own standard, 
they were sa They lamented the ten- 
dency to extremes of unbelief in the peo- 
ple, and endeavored to check it— similia 
similibus curantur — by a moderate unbe- 
lief in the preachers. They held high 
views of liberality and charity ; but, as is 
usual with dissentients from old accredited 
doctrines, they regarded all as narrow 
and bigoted who did not walk in the 
same broad way with themselves, and 
their charily was but feebly exercised, 
except towards those transitionists, who 
were leaving the old faith, aad the destruc- 
tionistsywfao were laboring to destroy it 
Tka histor^^ of a^ portion of Uut^ cUmb 



exhibits distinguished specimens of that 
theological equestrianism, in which the 
rider endeavors to keep his seat firmly 0I^ 
two horses at the same time. The foarth 
class consisted of those who had reached 
the goal of pure truth, as they supposed, 
in Socinianism—a modem compound of 
old Pelagianism and Arianism — but who 
did not regard it wise to have their 
arrival publicly announced. But they 
held an accusative, and sometimes, like 
Esau to Isaac, a tJerUive attitude in rela- 
tion to the old historical faith. Unita- 
rianism in New England existed occultly 
with considerable organic force, at least a 
score of years before it came to the birth; 
and then, like Minerva from Jupiter*! 
brain, it leaped forth in full strength, 
and armed, on the first descent of the 
orthodox polemical cleaver. 

Mr. Woods* theological affinities con- 
nected him with the first and second of 
jthese classes in those great fundamentals, 
in which they both agreed with the 
received standards of Calvinistic theology. 
He loved the leading men of both, and 
had confidence in them, but regretted 
their difiurences, as weakening the evan- 
gelical forces against the common anti- 
evangelical foe. Other good men regret- 
ted them also. Dr. Samuel Austin said, 
" Our present state of disunion and con- 
fusion is our reproach." 

By an arrangement of Providence, Mr. 
Woods was brought into close conneetion 
with two leading men — one in each of 
these branches of the evangelical family^ 
With Dr. Spring, he was in local prox- 
imity as the minister of an adjoining pai^ 
ish; and in his intelligence, purity of 
purpose, and nobleness of self-denying 
piety, he ever had the most entire confi- 
dence. Their ministerial exchanges were 
frequent for those times, and notwilJi- 
standing the disparity -of age, Mr. Woods 
being twenty-eight years the younger, 
. their Christian communion was peculiarly 
free and precious. They were agreed in 
the substance of doctrine, and the prin- 
cipiea and, sfMiit of tha: GhrieliaflL !]& 
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Thej were agreed in attempting to weed 
oat from the chnrches the evils which had 
sprang up from the Half Waj Covenant, 
from the idea of encharistical regenera- 
tion and " onregenerate doings." They 
were agreed in an endeavor to raise 
strong breastworks against all invaders 
of the common heritage ; and in these 
harmonies lay their sympathy and their 
strength. When Mr. Woods read before 
the Association, an able paper on the 
Half Way Covenant, Dr. Spring the 
next day wrote to him, '*! take this 
opportunity to express my deepest grati- 
tude for the wise and masterly manner in 
which your question was considered yes- 
terday before the Sanhedrim." It " is for 
want of information tbat we see so many 
new things." On the ground of these 
affinities, when, in 1803, the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Magazine was com- 
menced by the llopkinsians. Dr. Spring 
floliuiti'd and obtained the aid of Mr. 
Woods* able pen. 

On the other hand, he was on terms of 
equally sincere friendship and Christian 
confidence with Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, an old Calvinist, and somewhat a 
leader of the right wing of the Calvinistlc 
body. His mind had breadth and com- 
prehensiion from close observation and 
travel, and solidity and finish from reflec- 
tion and classical culture. He had just 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh. Being 
one of the overseers of Harvard College, 
he took the lead in a manly and well 
directed opposition to the tide that bore 
tbat institution over to Unitarianism. — 
When in 1805, Dr. Morse was projecting 
the Panoplist, as the organ of the Old 
Calvinidts for the defence of the historical 
faith of the New England Churches, the 
pastor at j^ewbury was the man chosen 
to be jmnt editor with him in conducting 
it.^ On the issue of the first number, as 

ITIM itetcBMOt Id Bpngue'i Aiuittl«, thai Dr., 
Mont ** «M mU tdltor ft>r flr« jcaxv," wu madtt 
from fOJie mlfMppr«lM»D«loD io the cafe, m it Implied 
Id the Journal by the term tditors^ fhrquenily cm- 
ployed, and w ti otctain ttom other ovltUBN. 



illustrating Mr. Woods' view of the spirit 
with which such a work should be under- 
taken, he wrote to Dr. Morse, " To day 
Panoplist is bom, and I hope it will live to 
grow up and be a good man, the friend of 
knowledge and religion. I hope and 
pray that there may not be a spice of ill 
nature in it This does not belong to the 
Christian armor." It was by his able 
articles in this Journal, in defence of the 
doctrines of the Catechism, that his char- 
acter as a theological writer, became gen- 
erally known. 

The relations into which Mr. Woods 
had been drawn to these two parties, by 
solicitation as well as sympathy, show that 
he had become a marked man, and was 
regarded by both as an acquisition.. If 
he received impress^ions from these stal- 
wart divines, it is evident tbat he mutle 
impressions also. If they, from the mo- 
mentum of accumulated moral force, were 
commanding in tlieir positions, he, from 
the same cause, was 80 in his. And if 
his views were not altogether agreeable 
to the men on one side, neither were all 
of their views agreeable to him. But it 
is due to them to say, that they never 
a£«umed the air of dictators towards him, 
and equally duo to him, to say, that on 
such lofty themes as man, God, and their 
mutual relations, no words of dictation, 
except such as the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
would have had any weight with him. 

But other events were casting their 
shadows beiore, which were to bring Mr. 
Woods into still closer and more import- 
ant relations to these branches of the Cal- 
vinistlc family. Both were projecting 
plans for a .theological Institution Both 
had their minds on him as a suitable per- 
son for the chair of theology. Dr. Morse, 
who was in council with the Phillipses 
and Mr. Abbot of Andover, had requested 
him to direct his studies with reference to 
a theological professorship. And Dr- 
Spring, a litde later, wheu he had ma- 
tured in part hb plans, wished him to 
accept an appointment to the same place 
in a iSeminary distinctively Hopkinsian. 
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He greatly desired the establishment of a 
theological Institution on the bass of 
sound Calvinistic, Christian doctrine. lie 
approved of the general plan of Dr. 
Spring, and so did he that of Dr. Morse 
and the Andover men. But he saw the 
endless evils that would gTt>w out of two 
such conflicting institutions. He felt al- 
most, that none would be better than- 
two, and he laid his plans and directed 
aU his efforts to effect a union. Informal 
conference between the two parties com- 
menced in the latter part of 1806. In 
January, 1807, Dr. Morse wrote to Dr. 
Woods, "Confer with Mr. Spring, and 
let me know whether he intends to unite 
with or oppose us, in this Institution." 
He did thus confer, and urged a union. 
He said, " We wish to have all the Or- 
thodox influence in our State concen- 
trated in our theological institution. This 
is exceedingly desirable. If we can only 
get all the Calvinists together, we need 
not fear." What was his plan of harmo- 
nization ? " The Hopkinsans," he said, 
'* must come down, and the moderate men 
must come up till they meet Then the 
bost will be mighty.*' 

When in the spring of 1807, the New- 
buryport men decided on an institution 
a( Newbury, and designated him as the 
teacher of theology, and when he knew 
that such an institution had been deter- 
mined on at Andover, so intent was he 
on a union, that he did not accept the 
appointment The next day, after the 
meeting in Dr. Spring's study, at which 
the Seminary in Newbury was concluded 
on, he went to Charlestown to confer with 
Dr. Morse respecting a union. The next 
day but one. Dr. Morse went to Andover 
to see Dr. Pearson, Mr. Farrar, and the 
Andover founders, and two days later, on 
Saturday, he went to Newbury for fur^ 
ther consultation with Mr. Woods. The 
Monday following, Mr. Woods and Dr. 
Morse went to Newburyport, and called 
on Dr. Spring with distinct overtures for 
a union, and thus the negotiations were 
commenced. 



Dr. Spring nidged earnestly the import- 
ance of his plan, not no much from a 
desire to inculcate the distinctiTe points 
of Hopkinsianiam, as from a fear, that 
otherwise, the churches would swerve 
from the fundamental principles of Cal- 
vinism. On those principles he distrusted 
the soundness of the Andover men. 
When, however, as the negotiations went 
on, he found that they took the doctrines 
of the Gospel as expressed in the Cate- 
chism, for the basis of their Seminary; 
and that he would be allowed to make 
that creed more secure, if possible, by 
adding another to it; and that a Board 
of Visitors, representing both classes of 
founders, having visitorial power over the 
original Board, might be established ; and 
when further, he learned that Messrs. 
Bartlett and Brown, on whom he relied for 
his endowment, preferred union on what 
all reivarded as essentials, to division on 
what a part esteemed errors ; and, finally, 
when he understood that they wanted 
hui man for the chair of theology, then his 
opposition ceased. In the candor of a 
Christian magnanimity, that loves funda- 
mental truth more than a party, — though 
all his party did not agree with him, and 
a few were hardly reconciled to him on 
account of it he gave his voice unquali- 
fiedly for union. Ever afVer he lent all 
his wisdom and energy to a measure, 
which, to the close of his life, commended 
itself more and more to his judgment and 
his affections. 

The Seminary went into operation 
Sept 25th, 1808, and opened to Mr. 
Woods the scenes of his life-labor, — the 
construction of his system of theology. 
On this he entered with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. But before proceeding to this, 
and, as the means of a more just view of 
his theological position and his labors, we 
will advert to a question which has often 
been mooted, whether Dr. Woods, at this 
time, was a Hopkindan in the distinctive 
sense, or simply a Calvinist 

The question is one of historic verity, 
and has no bearing, as here oonaidered, 
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on the theological soandness or unsound- 
neas of the diflerent parties. Be it of 
greater or le» importance, it must be de- 
cided by the testimony of facts. Whether 
Dr. Woods, or any other man is to be 
regarded as a Hopkin^ian or otherwise, 
depends on the breadth of meaning al- 
lowed to the term. The Hopkinsiansand 
Old Calvinists held most of their articles 
of faith as common ground, — given in the 
Assembly's Catechism and Confession. The 
latter accepted these symbols in what they 
understood to be the intent of their fra- 
mers. The former divei^ged from them 
in some particulars which they held 
to be important, and made what they 
called ** improvements" in the form of 
^ logical inferences." These divergencies 
and inferences were the reputed peculiar- 
ities of Dr. Hopkinson, and what distin- 
guished his followers from tbe Old Cal- 
vinists. It is due to the Hopkinsians, in 
historical fairness, to say, that they pre- 
sented the strong points of Calvinism 
which were held in common, with more 
earnestness and power than did many of 
the other party. In this respect, Dr. 
Woods resembled more the Hopkinsians 
than he did many of the Old Calviuists. 
On this account he was sometimes classed 
among them, and was here in full and 
cordial sympathy with them. Further, 
such unflinching defenders of the doc- 
trines of Calvin and the Catechism, as 
was Dr. Woods, were often reproached as 
Hopkinsians by those who had discarded 
these doctrines, and who, for strategical 
purposes, called themselves ** moderate" 
or '^judicious Calvini^ts." They objected 
scarcely more to the peculiarities of the 
Newport, than to the principles of the 
Genevan divine. But by this means, the 
odium theologicum which attached to the 
peculiarities of one party, was employed 
to bring into disrepute, principles held as 
fandamental by both parties. Thus the 
third class of those New England theolo. 
gians sought to damage both the first and 
second, in what was far dearer to the 
Hopkinsians than their peculiarities. 
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These evils of division, Dr. Woods saw 
and deeply lamented. And in his incul- 
cation and defence of what he believed to 
be the faith once delivered to the saints, 
he was not careful about names. His 
heart and hand were with any man's who 
was honestly and wisely engaged in this 
noble work, though he might not, in aU 
respects, be in perfect agreement with 
him. lie was never a partisan. He had 
no love for controversy. In his disagree- 
ments with those holding the ground prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, he always 
sought for conciliation as well as correction. 
Kow, whether Dr. Woods, at this period, 
accepted the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins 
or not, we may decide from the following 
facts. 

1. Dr. Woods' theological training was 
under Dr. Backas, who did not adopt the 
reputed improvements of Dr. Hopkins. 

2. The de'jlaration of his belief, pre- 
sented to the Council at his ordination, 
though long and explicit, did not contain 
one of them. 

3. These peculiarities do not appear in 
any of his printed articles, nor in his man- 
uscript or published discourses during 
this period. 

4. When the Panoplist was established 
as the organ of the Old Calvinists, the 
Hopkinsians showing it no favor — some 
saying, **it will die soon," and others, 
"let it live if it can"— Dr. Woods was 
selected by Dr. Morse as associate editor, 
and his pen did as much to make it live 
as that of any other man, and to give it 
sweep and force of enginery in those bat^ 
ties of truth against error, in which it was 
engaged. In a series of letters ** To a 
Brother," over the signature of " Con- 
stans,'' he enters into an elaborate defence 
of Calvinism, in which, after having un- 
folded the system, he passes the following 
encomium. 

" Such, my brother, is genuine Cal- 
vinisim. I glory in being its adherent 
and its conscientious advocate, not because 
I value it as the ensign of a party, but 
because, in my view, it contains the sub- 
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ftenoe of sacred tnith, and echoes the 
▼oice of God. Saeh, as I haTe imper- 
fectly described it, is the character it has 
tanght me to ascribe to the great Being 
of beings. How attractive, how yener^ 
able, how glorious I . . . LoTe is the sum 
of Jehovah's excellence — the ornament, 
the crown, the glory of his character.*' 

6. While he never publicly contro- 
verted the Hopkinsians, lest their minor 
divei^ncies should give advantage to 
those who were most zealously assailiug 
what he held in common with the Hop- 
kinsians, yet the leading men in the party 
fully understood his position. Dr. Spring 
verj' well knew that his younger brother 
did not agree with him in those peculiari- 
ties. Dr. Emmons also knew that he did 
not, and many were the labored argumen- 
tations, in which they endeavored, without 
ed'ect, to bring him to their views. He 
was simply a Cdlvinist, neither high nor 
low. Nor was he this because of any 
authority in the namu of a man, but 
because, after careful examinatiou, he 
regarded the Calvinian system, as <nven 
in the Assembly's Confession and Cate- 
chism, as the most legitimate teaching of 
the Scriptures. He believed it explained 
and harmonized the facts of history and 
of consciousness, more perfectly than any 
other. He took no human system, dec- 
laration, or symbol, as the warrant or 
ground for his faith. He con^dered 
these, so far as they were correct, as 
expositions and witnesses to the truth. 

The Letters to Unitarians, written in 
1820, indicate that he was not perfectiy 
satisfied with the language of the Cate- 
chism, as best expressing the doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

At that time, he, with many t>ther8, 
understood this language as conveying 
the idea of a literal transfer of the guilt of 
Adam's first sin, — bis personal blame- 
worthiness, over to his posterity, as their 
own ; making original sin consist in this 
transferred blameworthiness. To this idea, 
he was, in every period of his life, steadily 
cppoMd* And his Tenentian for that 



admirable compend of Christian doctrine, 
while, for a time, he supposed its language 
naturally conveyed it, did not procure for 
it a moment's favor. It was, in hb view, 
neither a Scriptural nor a Calvinian d<K- 
trine. Calvin explicitly repudiates it, 
though it has nevertheless been often 
ascribed to him. ^^ No other explanatioa 
therefore can be given," he writes, ^ of 
our being said to be dead in Adam, than 
that his transgressions not only procured 
misery and ruin for himself, but also pre- 
cipitated our nature into similar destruc- 
tion. And that, not by his personal guiU 
as an individual, tchich pertains not to as, 
but because he infected all his descend- 
ants with the corruption into which he 
had fallen." ^ 

In the Unitarian controversy, as in bis 
earlier and \m later writings. Dr. Wooth 
held steadfastly to the same Pauline view 
of Imputation and Original Sin — the^iew 
presented by Calvin, Stapfer, Vitringa, 
and the elder Edwards; — viz., that God 
gave to Adam a posterity like himself, 
whose nature is morally depraved, but 
who, as Calvin says, *^are rendered 
obnoxious to punishment by their own 
sinfulness, and not, as if they were inno- 
cent, by the sinfulness of another." * To 
this conception of the subject, from the 
study of the Epistles and Gospels, he 
came quite early, and from it he never 
swerved. In that controversy, strong in- 
ducements were held out for him to take 
lower ground; and one distinguished 
theologian, among the evangelical church- 
es, took sides against him on this point, 
and with the Unitarians. Nevertheless, 
as he had held and defended it before his 
inauguration, as the ground principle of 
orthodoxy, so he steadily maintained it 
through the Unitarian controversy. So 
he did also in the part which he took in 
what is called the Connecticut contro- 
versy. And so it stands in the revision 
of his Works, which received the finish- 
ing strokes of his mature pen. The para- 

1 Ia«titate^, Book H., chap. 1., eee. yi. 
a iMtttatM, Book U., ehap. 1., tee. vUL 
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gnipb to which we have referred, in the 
^ Letters to Unitarians,** was omitted in 
tbe Works, not from any change in " the 
orthodoxy which he defended in his con- 
troversy with Ware," because there was 
no such change ; but for reasons which 
are fully and frankly stated in a note 
where the omission occurs ; a change of 
Tiew ih respect simply to the meaning of 
a word. *^ When I wrote those * Letters 
to Unitarians/ I had a diflTerent opinion 
from that which I now entertain respect- 
is^ the meaning of the word imputation 
or impute. In conformity with many 
excellent ministers of the gospel in New 
England, I had been accustomed to give 
the word a signification widely different 
from what it bears in the Scriptures, and 
in the writings of standard CaWinistic 
dirines generally. The word, as I now 
understand it, is properly used to express 
the effects of Adam's sin upon his pos- 
terity, and of tbe righteousness of Christ 
npon belieTers. ... I consider the word 
as denoting the very doctrine which is 
repeatedly and very plainly expressed in 
Rom. 5 : 12-19. It will be seen that tbe 
change, in my opinion, respects merely 
the proper Hf/nification of the loord. To 
adapt Letter Vl. to my present views, I 
omit most of two paragraphs.^ 

In respect to the construction of Dr. 
Woods* Theological System, its analysis 
would give the most life-like view of it, 
and show it to have proceeded objectively 
with reference to antagonistic errors, and 
sjstcms of errors, and subjectively from 
the point of Christian experience. The 
slightly polemical aspect which it bears, is 
a logical necessity in any scientific and 
defensive systematijsation of Christian 
doctrine. Besides, by the Constitution of 
the Seminary, every person elected a 
Professor is required not only to make 
and subscribe a declaration of his faith in 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
as expressed in the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, but solemnly to engage to 
teach these doctrines **• in opposition not 

^Wetii9tjnUir^».9k 



only to Atheists and Infidels but to Jdwi, 
Mahommedans, Arians, Pelagians, Anti"* 
nomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unita- 
rians and Universalists, and to all other 
heresies and errors, ancient or modem, 
which may be opposed to the gospel of 
Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men.' 
Dr. Woods, in this work, made much 
use of a few principles which he regarded 
as axioms. 

1. God's actions are infallible expo- 
nents of his purposes. 

2. All questions which admit of it, 
should be settled in the light of facts. 
This gave as his method, the Baconian 
or Inductive Philosophy, which he held 
to be as necessary in mental and moral, 
as in natural science. It saved him from 
empiricism and the mazes of useless and 
wasteful speculation outside the limits of 
human knowledge. 

3. A proposition, which is proved by 
good and sufficient evidence, cannot be 
held as doubtful, because of certain diffi- 
culties which may be connected with it. 
The difficulties arise ont of the abyss of 
tbe unknown, but the proofs fix>m what 
is well known. 

4. Revelation and right Reason are al- 
ways harmonious, and progress in theo- 
logical science consists in the processes- 
for rectifying the latter, through the illu-' 
minations of the former. 

His starting point was TheopnetuHa. 
Against Atheists, Pantheists, Deists, and 
all philosophic Rationalists, he taught that 
the Bible, not merely contains, but is a 
revelation from God, to all who read it, 
as well as to the writers; — that it is a 
perfect rule of faith, and, as to authority, 
a finality in all matters on which it 
speaks. It is a divine organism, a theop- 
neustic instrument in the execution of 
God*s purpose of redeeming love. In its 
production, the divine and human agen- 
cies were so conjoined, that the writers 
were free, though not fallible. It is theop- 
neustic in every part, God being the mov- 
ing agent, and in form and style, anthro- 
a OoBMttayoB sad SMMtai, Aift^ jdL, 94 9« 
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pneustic in every part, man being the sub- 
ordinate agent It is infallible in its state- 
ment of the facts of history and of science, 
as in its enunciation of the moral doctrines 
of creation providence and redemption, 
which rest for support on those facts. 
The inspiration covers the whole sub- 
stance or contents of Scripture, and is 
consequently plenary. It extends to the 
external form or language, and is there- 
fore verbal, — God teaching not merely 
what to write, but how to write it *' The 
books are therefore both human and di- 
vine." * 

In his doctrine of man, or Anthropology^ 
against all theories of emanation, efflux 
of divine substance, or development, be 
taught man's creation by the direct act of 
his Maker; — that he was created in a 
state of physical, mental, and moral per- 
fection, and in the likeness of God as to 
his rational and immortal being ; — that he 
was mutable as to his moral nature, and 
that in the use of his free will, by trans- 
gression, he fell from his primitive holi- 
ness, by a change of his afiections or 
deposition. By divine constitution, the 
first man was the federal or moral, not 
less than the natural head of the race. 
On account of this unity of the human 
family, his posterity partake of his fallen 
nature. This passing over of the effects 
of Adam's transgression, to his posterity, 
is the imputation of his sin. 

Dr. Woods taught the free moral agency 
of man as a fact of consciousness ; — 
moral, from its relation to the moral law, 
and to moral causes or motives; — free 
from coercion, but not from native sinful 
bias, nor from the influence of motives, 
subjective and objective, nor free from 
the law of choice according to the strong- 
est motive ; nor free either, in the sense 
of an equilibrium between good and evil, 
or of a self-determining power of the will, 
or of the power of a contrary choice, but 
free to act as he chooses, and to choose as 
he pleases. He held to natural ability 
in the sense of those faculties or powers^ 

1 Works, \oL 1- pp. M-IM. 
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and external opportonitiea which consti- 
tute responsibility, but denied it in the 
sense of a power adequate to the right 
use of these faculties, in the removal of 
that native sinful indisposition to obe- 
dience, which constitutes man's moral ina- 
bility. For this, no power is adequate but 
that of the Holy Spirit The exerciae of 
that power to this end, is the change of 
nuLn's moral disposition, — the conunence- 
ment of the new life of faith and love, 
which is called regeneration. This gives 
man's responsibility and dependence, and 
calls him both to prayer and to action.' 

In the department of Theology, specifi- 
cally considered, Dr. Woods established 
the divine Existence, Unity, and essential 
Personality, respectively against Atheists, 
Polytheists and Pantheists. And in op- 
position to all forms of Sabellianism, 
Arianism and Socinianism, he laid out in 
a manner not exceeded in any language, 
the solid, immovable proofe of the Trinitj 
immanent in the divine Unity, and de- 
fended it against the charge of Tritheian, 
and of aritlmietical absurdity. 

In respect to the moral govennentof 
God, he taught that it is perfect and needs 
no amendment. The problem of moral 
evil can be satisfactorily solved only on 
this hypothesis, which renders evil tribu- 
tary to the best and highest ends of the 
moral Goveinor. Its introduction by the 
creature's evil agency, which makes it 
anti-theistic in its nature, was neither an 
event which he could not have prevented, 
had he seen it best, nor was its permission 
a mistake, which more wisdom would have 
enabled him to avoid, but a part of that 
eternal and wise plan, chosen by infinite 
love and executed by infinite power, which 
" Out of eyil, •till •daera too<l, 
And better, thence again and bvttar f dU 
In infinite proKreuion.'* 

Every other theory he regarded as 
without Scriptural basis, and an impeach- 
ment of the divine wisdom in not devis- 
ing the best system, or the divine benevo- 
lence in not choosing it* 
i Work., Vol. II. p. 606. Vol. IIL pp. 1-21, 
>Woi±s,yoLI.pp.lM.881. T0i.T.pp.8O-4S». 
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In Soterology, or the doctrine of the 
SftTionr, as it lies in his theology, there 
■ nothing ambiguons or obscnre. The 
real Incarnation of God in Christ, — 
the nnion of a true, human body and a 
reasonable soul, with the divine Logos, or 
eternal Son, in one redemptiye penon, is 
anfblded against the DocetsB, who held 
only a phantom body, and the ApoUina- 
lians and Swedenborgians, who deny to 
Christ a human soul, — also against the 
Monophysites, who believe in only one 
nature, in one person, — and the Nestori- 
ans who hold the two natures in two 
persons. The whole work of Christ was 
mediatorial, in the prc^hetical, priestly, 
and kingly offices. The two natures were 
joined but not confounded, or so merged, 
as that the finite-human partook of the 
properties of the Infinite-Divine or the 
Divine-Infinite the natural properties of 
the finite-human, but were distinct, yet 
united in one person, constituting thus 
the condition of efiecdve mediation in the 
work of redemption. Christ's perfect 
obedience to the preceptive law, was a 
qualifying condition of that vicarious suf- 
fering of the penalty of the law, which 
constituted the essence of the atonement 
The suffering was penal, not from desert 
in the sufferer, but by voluntary substitu- 
tion. It was not the identical penalty 
due to the guilty, but an equivalent, as- 
Muned in their behalf, answering all the 
ends of law and justice, besides other 
ends of love and mercy in their salvation. 
The gnciotts effects of this substitutionary 
obedience and death in the justification 
or pardon of believevs, is what he meant 
by the imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness. This was through faith alone, be- 
eanse the meritorious ground of forgive- 
neM is in what Christ does, and not in the 
&ith of the believer, or any thing that he 
does. Yet justifying faith is not alone ;— 
its vital working force is love, — the root 
of all really good works. 

The Atonement is a provirion of salva- 
tion, and as such is co-extensive in its 
•nfficiency, with human sin. Uedemption 
VOL. I. 16 



is the application of the atonement, or the 
actual salvation of those who believe, — 
the one being provisional and unlimited, 
the other being actual and limited by 
election and regeneration. ^ 

In reducing these, and other great and 
correlated truths of revelation to system- 
atic form, Dr. Woods, as other writers 
have done, made the detection of error 
more sure, and the defence of the Chris- 
tian doctrines more easy. These truths 
in their logical order, are more readily 
seen to be hcnnogeneous and proportional 
By their integration, each part of the 
system lends support to every other part, 
and thus the whole is made firm. Hence 
the objections to systematic theology arise 
mainly from errorists, or those inclining 
to error. 

Dr. Woods did not claim to be* original, 
though no one can read his theology, 
without perceiving its strongly marked 
individuality. It is lus system, and could 
be that of no other man. But, in doc- 
trine, he originated nothing. £dwards 
and John Ciklvin held the same. Nor 
were these doctrines first taught by the 
Grenevan divine. Bernard found them 
in Augustine, and Augustine in Cyprian, 
and Cyprian in Tertullian, and all these 
found them in the canonical Gospels and 
Epistles, to which they were referred fat 
authority. This indicates that Dr. Woods' 
Theology possesses a derivative as well 
as individual character, and discloses its 
theological pedigree. Every system and 
every doctrine has its genealogy by which 
it can be traced in history, to its progen- 
itor. If it be true, the line will lead up 
to the prophets and apostles, and to Jesus 
as the head; if otherwise, to Sabellius, 
Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, or the father of 
some other family of dull or dazzling 
originators. 

The style of Dr. Woods was happily 
adapted to the construction of such a sys- 
tem. It is rigidly Anglo-Saxon, and of 
Doric simplicity. It u free from foreign 
words and idioms, and from startling cata- 
i Woiki, YcL U. pp. 4W-«81^ 
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raota and chasms. His preoisioii in die 
definition of terms and the cleamesi of 
his statements, let Jus readers fidrly into 
the subject before he comes to its treat- 
ment With a litde diffoseness, he is jet 
so transparent diat they not only look 
intOybnt qoite ihrmkgk it This crystal 
clearness of style has led certain super- 
ficial thinkers to regard him as a superficial 
writer, in comparison with others, whose 
turbid style rather entombs than lays 
open the subject Said one of the most 
learned Chnstian naturalists of our time, 
on laying down an article from his pen, 
**I loTe to read any thing that comes 
ftdOL Dr. Woods, it is so much like 
qwxrt2^ an illustration none the less just 
and beautifiil, for being borrowed from 
its author's favorite science. 

The halnts and qualities of Dr. Woods' 
mind fitted him peculiarly for the great 
work to which he was called. His mental 
discipline was the result of patient, per- 
severing, and systematic effort, and his 
attainments were made, not by the eccen- 
tric sallies of genius, but by steadily press- 
ing his inquiries farther and farther into 
the doouun of science. The structure of 
his mind, thus built up, was solid rather 
than showy, and its beauty was Uie result 
of the just balance of its powers, as its 
force was of the wise direction and unity 
of his efforts. 

He had a fondness for metaphysical 
studies; and qualifications, natural and 
acquired, for distinguished success in 
them. His clear perceptions and power 
of discrimination ; his ability to discover 
the causes and relations of things ; to meet 
and surmount difficulties ; to trace anal^ 
ogies, weigh ailments and establish the 
value of logical results, gave him peculiar 
advantages in mental and moral science. 
With about the same ease he could woik 
in the mines, or the mint of truth, bring 
up pearls from the deep, or polish them 
forguse« While he highly honored huasaii 
reason, he held with Pascal that its last 
step dimly disoloees the existence of in- 
numerabto tiuagiy which transcend its 



powers, rither of oompreheaskn or of Ihll 
discovery. He vsjoioed in whatever re- 
search extended the bomidariesof seience ; 
but he also folt that many had made skip- 
wreck of foith by self-confident adventams 
on the sea of specnlaMoii, beyond libe 
somidingp of reason, a^d the chart and 
corapasB of BevektioD. 

Everywhere cstntioas, he was eifMciBHy 
80 in settling first principles; for, if Aese 
were false, he Imew thai ihey would 
necessitate wrong conclusions. f\aclB, 
among which he gave the highest place 
to those of Revelation, were the starting 
point in his philosophy. From these, by 
a careful indnclion, he came to general 
laws. From laws he was led to a law- 
giver, and from the law^ver to a univer- 
sal government 

These mental qualities were happily 
illustrated in Dr. Woods' methods of in- 
struction. He administered no sdmulaati 
but what the love of truth and the deKght 
of increasing knowledge would ftimisk. 
He led bis pupils, step by step, from what 
is ' simple and easy, to what is complex 
and difficult 11 they were inclined to 
rest on a false and dangerous principle, 
he emplo3red die magnet of the Soeratic 
method to draw them firoa it to a safo 
one. When they lost themselves in the 
labyrinths of metaphysical speculation, he 
would go in after them, and patiently 
guide them out into some fMtfal field of 
religious knowledge. The love and ven- 
eration with which he inspired his pnpils 
is very warmly expressed by one, who, 
fbr neariy a quarter o^ a century, has 
been diffusing the light of the gospel 
amidst the darkness and desertions of 
heathenism : 

"« I am not given to strong profossioBe, 
in the line of paying homage to folkm 
mortals. But I can honestly say, that I 
think I never was in so much danger af 
something approaching idolatiT', in regaid 
to the character and teaohings of any 
man, as in regard to Dr^ Woods. To 
call him a moM and a moslsn as a thee 
logioal teaeher, is hat a very ] 
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t» «Biy who, in mj i 
lioot Wi BO oovpean, and will not non 
be likflly to hare them. 

I WM ■> ei^r to treasure up eyezj 
vcHrd of bif lectares, when a student aft 
Andoyer, that ay notes of them were 

\ Indicroualy minute and vduminous. 

I distinctly reooUect that, on once 
letaming them to me, after he had been 
inspnrting them, as he was then wont to 
do the notes of all his pupils, he playfully 
Mid to me ; * If my house takes fire, and 
I lose my lectures, I shall know where to 
look fi>r diem.' 
I e^er had e profound impresnon of his 



deep and 



piety; his eminently 



benevolent heart ; his honest, candid and 
most anuable character, and the wonder- 
ful clearness of his intellect" 

Admirable as is Dr. Woods' system of 
theology, when objectiyely viewed, in its 
natnml order and logical harmony; its 
axynsCnoent to opposing erron; its com- 
prehensiveness, unity and symmetry ; its 
tiioroii^ Biblical character, and itstruth- 
efinoing transpereney ; yet it is its sub- 
Jective element that marks what is per- 
haps most peculiar. The portrayal of 
those fife-piincqdes and forces; those 
interior struggles and strivings after the 
knowledge of the will of God; those 
aspirations of the hnman spirit, and eleva- 
tions of it through die divine, of which 
tiiis work was the out-birth, would disclose 
the ample but profound philosophy of a 
hunan spirit, working out foims of truth 
and beauty whiefa the Holy Spirit works 
witibiM it Codd we take our point of 
observation within the enclosures of his 
inner being, and mark the firat move- 
ments of his mind God-ward, not from an 
enuoMtive, regeneratii^ ray of the uni- 
versal divine substance, as the Pantheists 
teadi ; not either from a mere, self-willing, 
human impulsion, as the Pelagians hold ; 
but by the direct, personal agency of the 
Di^ne Spuit, we should see him serving 
tfie great problem of man's freedom and 
God's sovereignty, and thus coming to 
we fnadanMAtal ynaaqple of his theology. 



His liberty of choice was sacredly pre* 
served from infringement by that veiy 
influence which led him to choose whi^ 
he had before always refused. The free- 
dom of his moral agency was enlai^ged by 
that power which supematurally changed 
the character of the moral agent This 
was certified to him by his consciousness. 
Could we follow him interiorly in the 
constructive process, we should see the 
great Builder showing him the patterns 
of things as he did Moses in the Mount, 
teaching him experimentally the appe- 
tencies and potencies and relations of 
the parts, the key-stone and the corner- 
stone, the pillars and the pilasters, the 
lacings and the bracings, and all rising in 
symmetry and beauty fixxn the deep and 
broad " foundation." 

It is this experimental element in Dr. 
Woods' theology which makes it so much 
a living system, and gives it growing har- 
mony with the human consciousness, as 
that consdousness becomes more and more 
Christian. It finds, as Neander says of 
Augustine's theology, ** e ready point of 
nnion in the whole life and experience of 
the Church, as expressed in its prayers 
and lituigical fonns." It has already 
been incorporated into nascent systems 
of dieolpgy that are working out such 
benign results in the heart of heathen- 
ism. The notes of Dr. Woods' lectures, 
taken by the pioneer of American Mis- 
sionaries in Persia, had their place in the 
preparation of the lamented Stoddard's 
theological lectures for the students of the 
Missionary Seminary at Oroomiah, even 
before the published works were sent to 
the Mission. " And thus," says Dr. Per- 
kins, '* the revered and beloved Andover 
professor helped to train many a youi^ 
Nestorian theologian." 

This life-labor is a better biography of 
him than can be produced by any human 
pen. It is a more enduring monument 
than the sculptor's chisel can shape, and 
will stand when the marble has decayed. 
And though imperfections pertain to 
everything of human endeavor, yet, while 
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he rests from his labors, his works will 
follow him through coming generations of 
regenerate men. Their believing minds 
will be fed by his clear words of truth. 
Their loving hearts will throb in quicker 
response to the Savior's call, for the fuller 
ingress into that mystery of divine love 
unfolded in those words. 

Holding its cardinal principles from the 
double testimony of his deepest conscious- 
ness and the divine word, the hypothesis 
of their falsity, in his view, belied God, as 
he has revealed himself in his word, and 
in the hearts of believers. This made his 
system a living organism — ^a growth from 
the vital forces, at the center of his being. 
So entirely had his faith in this divine 
truth subdued his whole intellect, affec- 



tions and will, into havmonywiih Aeir 
heavenward tendencies, that a few days 
before his death,^ when, standing on 
the confines of time, and looking on 
them in that light which beams fron 
the eternal throne through the opening 
gates of glory,— «* No change," he faintly 
exclaims, " no change," yet after a mo- 
ment's pause, — * fanned by some guardian 
angel's wing,'—" Yes," he says, ** there is 
a change. Those truths appear to me 
more truthful, more weighty, more precious 
than ever." 

1 After retiring from hit Profbasonhip of thbij- 
eight yean, in 1846, Dr. Woods vts oigagod te wr- 
•nl jMrtia proparing Ibr Um pvMi his ThsolofiflBl 
Leotnras, and % portion of his miseoIlMMOUS vzitinii, 
which wore pablishod In 1849 and 1860. Ho disd, st 
AndoTor, Aug. 24, 1864. 



AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL DENOMINATIONS. 



COMPILED BT REV. A. H. QUINT. 

The only reliable and comprehensive statistics of American DenominatioiiB are 

found in the following meagre, but valuable table, obtained by the census of 1860 : 

Btptist, 8,791 3,190,878 366 1^10,981,882 |^1,244 

Christiui, 812 296,060 366 846,810 1,041 

Congregational, 1,674 796,177 475 7,973.962 4,763 

Dutch Reformed, .... 324 181,986 661 4,096,730 12,644 

Episcopal 1,422 626,213 440 11,261,970 7,919 

Free, 361 108,606 300 262,266 698 

Friends 714 282,823 396 1,709,867 2,396 

•Oennan Reformed,.. 827 166,932 479 966,880 2.963 

Jewish, 31 16,676 634 371,600 U,987 

•Lutheran 1,203 631,100 441 2,867,886 2,383 

Mennonite 110 29,900 272 94,246 866 

Methodist, 12,467 4,209,333 337 14,636,671 1,174 

Moravian, 331 112,186 338 443,347 1,339 

Presbyterian 4,684 2,040,316 446 14,369,889 3,136 

Roman CtthoUc, ...• 1,112 620,960 668 8,973,838 8,069 

Swedenborgian, 16 6,070 338 108,100 7,206 

Tanker 62 36,076 674 46,026 886 

Union, 619 213,662 346 690,066 1,114 

tJnitarian, 248 137,367 666 3,268,122 13,449 

Universalist, 494 206,462 416 1,767,016 3,676 

Minor Sects 326 116,347 864 741,980 2,283 

Total 36,011 13,849,896 384 $86,416,639 $2,400 

' ^Tl^ Ovnaaa Beflomsd and Lnttisiaa dennmtnstlnms use the seaM boUdlag la bm 
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The Statistics of the variouB denomi* 
nations in the United States are not pre- 
sented in SQch a shape as to afford the 
possibility of correct aggregates. In fact, 
the reports of the Methodists are the only 
ones which are complete, and these only 
in the two branches whose peculiat polity 
enables them to enforce their rules re- 
garding the statistics of the few points 
which they require. The tables which 
follow, are to be regarded as scattered 
facts which may be useful for occasional 
reference, — ^reserving for another number 
such reports, omitted in this, as it will be 
possible to furnish. And in these, an 
implicit faith is by no means praiseworthy. 
The Statistics of no denomination are 
what they ought to be. The exposition 
of the character of our own, as presented 
in our last number, may be applied, with 
the requisite change of names, to every 
other, with perfect safety. If complete 
reports are presented, they are prudently 
limited to few items. If tables which shall 
comprehend all reasonable requests are 
appended, the blanks instantly appear. 
Bat here are the figures. 
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The arrangement di the Classes of 
tbe Reformed Pbotestant Dutch 
Chubch in disregard of State limits, ren- 
den the Sonunary all that we need to 
copy. It is, for the last year, as follows : 

Classes, 30 

Churches, 393 

Minitten, 389 

Candidates, 3 

Students, 42 

Number of families, 32,742 

Toul of the Congregations, 132,236 
Beeeired, — 

On Confession, 4,099 

On Certiacate, 1,788 6,887 

Total of Communicants, 46,197 
Baptisms,— Infants, 3,472 

Adulte. 847 4,319 

Catechumens, 14,959 

No. in Biblical Inatraction, 8,834 

No. of Sabbath Schools, 551 

" " «* Scholars, 23,269 
Contributions,— 

BeneTolent purposes, $99,199 

Congregational " 272,986 $872,185 



The Statistics of the Methodists are 
published by the different bodies whidi 
possess the name, and seem full. But 
the Conferences being made up with an 
entire disregard of State lines, it is useless 
to copy anything more than the totals. 



The summary of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church (North,) after deduct- 


ing the churches in 


Liberia and Germa- 


ny, is as follows : 






Conferences, 




47 


Travelling Preachers,- 


— 




Superannuated, 


652 




Supernumerary, 


239 




Bffective, 
Local Preachers, 


fk Sfti — 


ft ym 


«/,WOX""" 


7,603 


Church Edifices, 




9,0611 


Numbers in Society,— 






Members, 


766,004 




Probationers, 




Net increase. 




136,617 


Deaths, 




9,197 


Baptisms,— 






Adults, 


40,915 




Infants, 


37,368 68,283 



Of the Statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, for the 
year past, we have been unable, after a 
faithful search in Boston and New York, 
to find a single copy. As the next best 
thing we present the figures of the pre- 
ceding issue, with the single remark that 
they are undoubtedly too low for the 
present &ct8 : 



Conferences, 


28 


Bishops, 


6 


Travelling Preachers,— 




Superannuated, 


163 


Effectiye, 


2171 ^2,334 


Local Preachers, 


4,660 


Members, — 




White Members, 399,382 




" Probationers, 60,77^-460,161 


Colored Members, 146,634 




" Probationers, 26,433—173,067 


Indian Members, 3,190 




" Probationers, 296 3,48ft-636.714 


Total Ministers and Members, 


643,714 



In our next issue, we propose to insert, 
if attainable, the last summary, — and also 
reports of the various smaller Methodist 
bodies. 
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The Statitties of ike <* SBdULAB" Baptists we eopgrfrom the AoMiioiB Baptiik 
Almanac, for 1859, ai follows: 

jjtoola (MilatA BtpflMJ TMil 

8MM mii4 TmUorlM. tkms. OkonlMM. MIiiImmi. Uomtiatai. la 1867. Mnmbet. 

Alabama, 27 709 862 08 3,917 52,696 

Arkansas 16 265 117 6 971 8,70i 

California 1 19 U 1 52 932 

Connecticut, 7 113 114 18 198 M,308 

Delaware, 2 8 •••• 5 379 

District of Columbia, 4 7 5 ' 100 930 

Florida, 3 109 46 20 318 4,396 

Georgia 37 906 538 153 6,015 72,160 

IlUnoU, 34 602 413 64 2,482 31,448 

Indiana, 47 606 290 44 2,182 29,756 

Indian Territory 4 40 88 .... 891 4,050 

Iowa, 10 167 124 26 718 7,561 

Kentucky, 44 897 396 40 5,118 78,972 

Louisiana, 9 176 85 6 873 8,765 

Maine, 13 276 185 12 757 18,530 

Maryland 1 32 24 7 599 3,834 

Massachusetts, 14 267 267 18 1,745 88,296 

Michigan, 11 186 126 U 602 9,924 

Minnesota, 2 31 28 2 60 818 

Mississippi 21 561 269 38 2,614 36,123 

Missouri 32 609 359 49 2,897 87,076 

New Hampshire, 7 91 79 7 262 7,777 

New Jersey, 4 114 115 18 845 14,846 

New York 43 812 738 90 4,826 84,286 

North Carolina, 27 645 818 71 4,244 52,276 

Ohio, 29 474 314 39 1,928 27,389 

Oregon, 2 27 16 6 116 877 

Pennsylyania, 16 369 269 55 2,093 33,753 

Rhode Island, 2 50 56 7 290 7,582 

South Carolina 17 451 267 23 4,776 54,278 

Tennessee, 25 665 381 55 8,124 50,539 

Texas, 15 321 161 18 1,468 12,822 

Vermont, 7 106 89 3 267 7,481 

Virginia, 26 704 360 43 5,792 102,667 

Wisconsin 7 153 86 .... 421 6,379 

German and Dutch, 1 40 80 11 263 2,000 

Swedish, 18 7 •••• 130 400 

Welsh, 3 84 20 .... 240 1,300 

Total in the United SUtes, 565 11,600 7,141 1,025 63,606 923,198 

British Provinces, 18 350 212 .... 1,700 29,200 

West India Islands 4 110 126 38 1,800 36,260 

Total in North America,.... * 582 12,060 7,478 1,063 67,006 988,648 

The following Denominations, who practiae inmenion, are enumerated as follows : 

Anti-Mission BapUsts, 155 1,720 826 ... 1,500 58,000 

Six-Principle Baptists,.. 18 16 •.. ..•• 3,000 

Seventh-Day BaptisU 67 70 17 .... 7,260 

Church of God, 275 132 ... .... 13,800 

^Disciples,..' 2,000 2,000 ... .... 360,000 

Tunkers, 150 200 ... .... 8,200 

Mennonites, 800 260 ... .... 86,289 

1 M This we rsgard as a vwy high estimate, but the flgons wsm tbe nsuU of Inqoky of one of tbs aosk 
SMim sad wMaMe miahten of the dsnomlnatlon to irhtek thy isfct."— jUwims. 
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The Frbk Will Baptists report, 

(accordiBg to tbe *«Free Will Baptirt 

Register" ftnr 1859,) u Mows: 

Yeftrlr Meetingt, (Muivalent to our 

Gfeneral ABsociatioiis,) 29 



onr Local Conferences,) 


132 


Chnrchea, 


1306 


Ordained Preachen, 


966 


Licenacd ** 


168 


Communicanta, 


66,026 



Showing a net increase, in one year, of 
36 charehes, 21 ordained preachers^ 26 
licentiatet, and 5,714 communicants. 

The PsBSBTTSRiAN Statistics, so fitf 
as the two main bodies are concerned, are 
easily obtained, — the Old School publi- 
cation being altogether the most valuable 
document These report as follows, — ex- 
cluding from the New School branch the 
four (out of six seceding) Synods which 
are now oiganixed independently. 



Contnbutions : „N«w, 
Sohool. 

For Cong'l purposes, No report. 

For other purposes,— 
Boards and Ch. 

Extension, 

Uiscellaneous, .....•.• 

General Assembly, ^4,761.59 
Domestic Missions, 86,439.22 
Foreign Missions, 64,596.70 
Education, 56,651.87 

Publication, 60,592.52 



Old 
School. 
$1,886,166 



$455,699 
181,056 



Numbers: 

Synods, 

Presbyteries, 

Ministers, 

Licentiates, 

Licensures, 

Candidates, 

Ordinations, 

Installations, 

Pastoral relations 

dissolved, 
Ministers rec'd from 

other denom'ns, , 
Ministers dis'd to 

other denom'ns, 
Ministers deceased, 
Churches, 
Churches organized, 

** . dissolved, 

** rec*dfrom 

other denom'ns, 
Added on exam'n, 

" on certificate, 
Communicants, 
Adults baptized. 
Infanta ** 



OU 

School. 



159 
2,468 
256 
121 
465 
102 
171 

146 



127 

KMT- 

Sohool. 

22 

106 

1,492 

93 



7 

46 

3,324 

109 

46 

9 
20,792 
10,558 
S59,886 
5,170 
13,984 



1,480 



9,128 
5,313 
130,691 
2,816 
3.786 



$273,97L90 $636,755 



In addition to the two General Assem- 
blies we find the following distinct bodies 
of Presbyterians, with numbers as follows, 
which we compile from a very raluable 
work entitled **The Presbyterian Histor- 
ical Almanac,** for 1859 : 





1 


i 




1 


e 




H 


ij 


IS 


l| 


11 


i| 


|l 




89 


688 


194 


188 




3,168 


600 


3,677 


48,601 


1,056 


464 


1,610 




ICAMOdsto, 


21 


197 


33 




m 





.... 


2,120 


28,306 




.... 


1,444 


•12,690 


28 


m 


44 


30 


888 


3,160 


1,447 


3,697 


82,148 


821 


2.260 


3671 


12,396 


UolUd ajrnod. 
Synod of the South, 


16 


113 


8 


8 


197 


668 


167 


806 


10,206 


216 


222 


887 


6,077 


8 


68 
























B«fbrm6d Piss. Qmtnl 


























BcftWBMl IhM. Bjiiod, 


6 

7 


68 
68 






88 














6.W 


VMFi«s»n, 


6 


43 





















1 United In Hay, 1868, under Um tttls of ths '' United Proshjteilan Ghnreh of North Amorloa." 



The returns are so defoctive as not to 
be worth adding up; thus of the 89 Prea- 
byteries of the Cumberiand body, 81 
make no report; of the 113 churches of 
the United Synod, 63 make no report; 
while the lower lines of the above table 
aesd no comment 

The Statisticsof die Pkotsstant Epis- 
copal CutrmcB we take from the Choroh 



Almanac for 1859, which contains a laige 
amount of facts. It says : ** The paro- 
chial statistics are necessarily imperfect, 
inasmuch as in all the dioceses except 
four, a number of Parishes (in all about 
800) have made no reports. Many of 
the reports, too, are very imperfect The 
actual statistics are, therefore greater than 
those here given." 
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American EccUsioustiedl Denominatums. 



[Apbii^ 
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We take the totals of the above from 
the same soarce, although, in some in- 
stances, they do not correspond with the 
results of oar addition. 

SUMMARY. 

Dioceses, 31 

Bishops, 39 

Priests and Deacons, 1.979 

Whole numher of Clergy, 2,018 

Parishes, 1,995 

Ordinations — ^Deacons, • . . • • . • 109 

•* Priests 69 



Candidates for Orders. 23S 

Churches Consecrated, ...•• 57 

Baptisms—Infants, 25.666 

Adults, 6,007 

" Not stated 668 

" Total, 82^ 

Confirmations, 17,614 

Communicants — added, 14,822 

" Present number,.. ..127,963 

Marriages, 6,774 

Burials 12,4in 

Sunday School Teachers, 13,452 

" «« Scholars, 109,561 

Contributions $1,265,642 96 
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DID THE PILGRIMS WRONG THE INDIANS? 



BT BEY. J. 8. CLABK, D.D. 



Oliver Goldsmith has shown bow 
well he understood human nature, by re- 
presenting the Vicar of Wakefield as get- 
ting out of humor with bis own horse, 
while listening to the disparaging remarks 
made upon him by a set of sharpers, 
whom he, all the while, knew to be un- 
worthy of credit. After hearing one pro- 
nounce him ** blind," and another, " spa- 
vined," and another, " wind-galled," as 
they succesarely examined his points, and 
all agreeing that he was only fit to be cut 
up for a dog-kennel, ** I began," says he, 
(t to have a most hearty contempt for the 
poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every cus- 
tomer ; for though I did not believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that 
the number of witnesses was a strong 
presumption that they were right** 

On the same principle, and on no other, 
can we account for the opinion, so exten- 
nvely prevalent, even among such as 
wish to think well of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
that somehow or other they wronged the 
poor Indians ; humane and upright to the 
minutest punctilio of Puritanism in all 
their other relations, liere they were 
strangely unkind and even cruel; here 
they allowed themselves to cheat and de- 
fraud and steal. So often and so boldly 
have these imputations been cast upon 
them by a succession of writers and speak- 
ers, beginning with Thomas Lechford, 
and coming down to Peter Oliver, that 
one who has never investigated the sub- 
ject, though he may *' not believe all the 
fellows told " him, will very naturally con- 
clude that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smoke^ some grains of 
truth in the agreeing testimony of so 
many witnesses. Let us find out, if we 
can, what the real facts are. 

And, to begm at the beginning, it is an 
TOL. I. 17 



unquestionable fact that the first settlert 
of New England left home with the kind- 
est possible feelings towards the nativei 
of these shores ; if we may credit their own 
testimony. The Mayflower company, 
while yet in Holland, announced "the 
propagating and advancement of the goi* 
pel of the kingdom of Christ in these re* 
mote parts of the world,** as one of th« 
chief reasons for their removal. [Brad* 
ford, p. 25.] The Massachusetts Compa- 
ny recognized in their charter the fact, 
that to "win and incite the natives t6 
the knowledge and obedience of the 
only true God and Saviour of mankind," 
was " the principal end of this plantation," 
and "the adventurers* free profession." 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i. 17.] Such a profes- 
sion was even engraved on the Compan/t 
seal, in the figure of an Indian, with llie 
words, "Come over and help us," 
proceeding from his mouth. But as if 
this mute remembrancer, pictured on ev* 
ery business letter and document of the 
corporation, were not suflicient to keep 
the thing in mind, Governor Cradock, 
before the charter was brought over by 
Winthrop, repeatedly addressed to Ihe 
settlers, already here, such words as these: 
" We trust you will not be unmindftil of 
the main end of our plantation, by en- 
deavoring to bring the Indians to the 
knowledge of the gospel ; which, that it 
may be the speedier and better effected, 
the earnest desire of our whole Company 
is, that you [Endicott] have a diligent 
and watchful eye over our people ; that 
they live unblamable and without reproof 
and demean themselves justly an^ cour- 
teously towards the Indians, thereby to 
draw them to affect our persons, and con- 
sequently our religion. Abo endeavor to 
get some of their children to train up to 
reading, and consequently to religion, 
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whilst they are yoang. To young or old 
omit no good opportunity that may tend 
to bring them out of the woeful condition 
they are in; in which case our prede- 
cessors in this land sometime were ; and 
but for the mercy and goodness of our 
good God, might have continued to this 
day. But God, who, out of the boundless 
ocean of his mercy, hath shewed pity and 
compassion to our land, he is all-sufficient, 
and can bring this to pass which we now 
desire in that country likewise ; only let 
OS not be wanting on our parts, now we 
are called to the work of the Lord, neither 
having put our hand to the plow, let us 
look back." ** Above all we pray you be 
careful that there be none in our pre- 
cincts permitted to do any injury (in the 
least kind) to the heathen people ; and il 
any offend in that way, let him receive 
due correction." " If any of the savages 
pretend right of inheritance to all or any 
part of the lands granted in our patent, 
we pray you endeavor to purchase their 
title, that we may avoid the least scruple 
of intrumon." [Mass. Col. Rec. i. 884, 95.] 
These few extracts show, beyond a 
doubt, what were their original intentiofiB, 
But did they carry them into effect ? Did 
the Plymouth Pilgrims ever do on this 
side the water, what they said on the 
other? Did the settlers of Salem and 
Boston follow the good advice so feelingly 
given by their friends at home? Did 
these same advisers, when they became 
colonists, as many of them did, bring into 
practice their own preaching? Such 
questions as these have oflen been put 
with a tone and a leer, intended to signify 
an emphatic answer in the negative. It 
has even been pretended that, instead of 
befriending the poor Indian, the first thing 
they did to him was an act of robbery I 
[See Baylies* Hist Mem. of New Plym., 
pt. i. p.. 54.] It will be recollected that 
while the Mayflower lay at anchor in 
Cape Cod harbor, an exploring party 
found four or five bushels of corn buried 
in the sand, but could not find the owners. 
Being in great want of just that article, 



they filled their pockets, and an old iron 
kettle — a waif from some shipwrecked 
vessel, which the natives had picked np-^ 
and returned on board, intending to pay 
the owners its full value, whenever they 
could be found; which was accordingly 
done about six months after. **And 
here," says the devout Bradford, who was 
one of the exploring party, ^ is to be no- 
ticed a special providence of God, and a 
great mercy to this poor people, that here 
they got seed to plant them com the next 
year, or else they might have starved, tat 
they had none, nor any likelyhood to get 
any till the season had been past (as the 
sequel did manifest). But die Lord is 
never wanting unto his in their greatest 
needs; let his holy name have all the 
praise." [Bradf. Hist p. 88.] Bnt not> 
withstanding the purity of their motives, 
and their pious recognition of God's gr»* 
cious hand in the whole proceeding; not- 
withstanding their persistent and sncce«- 
fill efforts to find out the ownen, and an 
actual settlement with them ^to their 
good content," still the assertion that it 
was a theft is reiterated and apparently 
believed. It is not strange that a flippant 
debater or lyceum lecturer, ambitious to 
get off smart sayings, should utter this 
conceit But that a writer of (ordinarily) 
so much candor and good judgment aa 
Francis Baylies should represent the Pil- 
grims as ** inexcusable " in this matter, 
and ** compromising their consciences," la 
truly amazing.* Are we not bound to 

1 " Htd the rompanj betn pnithlDf with hangw, 
this appropriadoD of th« propntj of others mifht 
hare bc«n JuMlfled. Ae It met it wm iDcuoMblo ; 
the corn wan not a waif: crerj ni canary praeaackm 
had been taken bj the aavafa ownen lo aecura it. 
Th« exrnie which fome of their fanatloal hNthrea 
would haTe iu«de, * that the Lord had gWen Um 
heathen for an inberltonoeaodapoH,* was wanting to 
them, for they compromlaed with their eonactoaees 
bj reeoWing upon the apot that thej would ouiko 
eoDipcnsatlon to the owners whenever the/ should 
dlwoTer them ; and Ihrtnnntelj Ibr their moral rep- 
ttUtlon, six months nfterwards they enrtM that 
leeolotlon Into effect, and fully eatinfled the owners.'* 

This is Ur. Bnylies' comment enttrt ; and Its an- 
flilmesa is equalled only by the atntoment of the sum 
rpspccted author, In another connection, thmt ** MUf 
Poole,"~the guiding soul of ihe Tkoaton settlers,-* 
** was the lint «f the XngUah who gnttlsally ad- 
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believe that they did nothing very hei- 
nons, when gach a transaction as this is 
put forth as a specimen of their wrong 
dobg? Peaceful indeed must be the 
conscience that was never ** ccnnpromised" 
in a worse manner. 

But let us proceed in our search after 
the facta What staggered the Yicar of 
Wakefield most^ was that fatal agreement 
of the hoise-jockeys. They all gave j udg* 
ment the same way. Nobody had a kind 
or counteracting word wherewith to break 
the force of so much adverse testimony, or 
even to breed a doubt But in the case 
before us it is far otherwise; there is a 
remarkable discrepancy, amounting to a 
direct contradiction. Nobody need feel 
obliged to believe that our Puritan fathers 
abased the Indians, merely because some* 
body has said so; for somebody else has 
said exactly the contrary. The assertion 
so often and so positively made, that they 
got their lands from the natives by decep- 
lave treaties and fraudulent trades — ^which 
even Hutchinson seems willing to believe 
[Hist Mass. i. 252.] — ^is quite as positively 
denied by those who have equal means of 
infonnation, and who^ to say the least, 
enjoy as foir a reputation for candor and 
good judgment Dr. Dwight [see his 
Tnveis, L 167,] assures us that ^ the an- 
sals of the world cannot furnish a single 
instance, in which a nation, or any other 
body politic, has treated its allies, or its 
nbjectB, either with more justice or more 
hunumity, than the New England colo- 
nists treated this people. Exclusive of 
the country of the Pequots, the inhabi- 
tuts of Connecticut bought, unless I am 
deceived, every inch of ground contained 
vidiin that colony, of its native proprietors. 
The people of Khode Island, Plymouth, 
UasBachusetts and New Hampshire, pro- 
ceeded wholly in the same equitable man- 
ner. Until Philip's war, in 167d, not a 
angle foot of ground in New England 
was c bimed or occupied by the colonists 

■klidtbtlbiwor that oKknU obUgftdoa whkb rv- 
V>bN tiM WMMit or cIm owner borora proper^ eon 
te lakia ftoa bit ptMMHloD and appiDpdfttod 10 tiio 
i»¥aaotlMt.'* 



on any other score but that of fair pur- 
chase." This is very strong rebutting 
testimony, and is repeated, in substance, 
by Bancroft, Barry and Palfrey. Mr. 
Bancroft's words are: '*The inhabitants 
of New England had never, except in the 
territory of the Pequots, taken possession 
of a foot of land, without first obtaining a 
title from the Indians." [ii. 98.] Mr. 
Barry says : '' They had no disposition to 
injure the natives, or to treat them with 
harshness. They purchased of them the 
lands they occupied, and never, save in 
one instance — during the Pequot war- 
forcibly possessed themselves of a single 
foot of ground." [i. 405.] Alluding to 
symptoms of hostility just before the plot 
of the Pequots was disclosed, Mr. Pallrey 
remarks: ** The Indians had had no pro- 
vocation. Not a foot of land previously 
in their occupation had been appropriated 
by the Colonists, except by purchase";^ 
to which he then adds the more compre- 
hensive observation, that *; through the 
whole period of the colonial history, the 
legislation respecting the natives was 
eminently just and humane." [i. 862, 8.] 
These agreeing views have the more 
weight, as being derived, apparently, 
from different and independent sources 
of infonnation. 

As to the two exceptional cases here 
brought to notice — the lands belonging 
to the Pequots and King Philip— they are 
both of them cases where, if ever, the 
right of possession was fairly acquired by 
conquest The Pequots not only com- 
menced hostilities by an unprovoked mur- 
der, but while peaceful negociations for 
redress were pending, they added twenty- 
nine more victims, slaughtered one by 
one, or in family groups, before the colo- 
nists resorted to actual war. It was a 
fight for existence. Such was the posture 
of affairs — made such by the artful Sas- 
sicus — that the extinction of either the 
Puritans or the Pequots bad become a 
necessity. The same was true in the war 
with Philip of Mount Hope. A conspiracy, 
extending along the entire frontier of 
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tfew £ngland, from Long Island Sound 
to Canada, {dotted by the most daring 
and lagacious warrior of his time, and 
whose single aim it was to exterminate 
the whites— each a conspiracy, if success- 
fiilly resisted and crushed, might well en- 
title the victors to the deserted lands of 
the vanquished, especially when that vict 
tcoy had cost one eleventh of all their 
men, and more than that proportion of 
their dwellings,— as some have computed 
the results. 

Lest it be thought that these opinions 
of New England men concerning the 
conduct of New England's founders, 
•re given under a self-favoring bias, 
we will go out of the country, and off 
from the continent, for a witness or 
two. Vattel, in his Law of Nations, [B. 
L ch. 18«] setting forth the propriety of 
" restricting savages within the narrowest 
limits," says : *' We cannot, however, fail 
to applaud the moderation of the English 
Puritans, who first established themselves 
in New England, and who, though fur- 
nished with a charter from their sov- 
ereign, bought from the savages the land 
which they wished to occupy/' This, 
from a Frenchman, whose sense of pro- 
priety would have been in no wise 
shocked by recording exactly the oppo- 
site, has more than the force of an opin- 
ion ; he must have been very sure of the 
fact on which that opinion was founded. 
In a book entitled '' The New England 
Theocracy," lately translated from the 
German of H. F. Uhden, a particiilar 
friend and favorite pupil of Dr. Neander, 
and whose stand-point is entirely different 
from either of the foregoing witnesses, we 
have the following observations. Refer- 
ring to the treaty made with Massasoit in 
the spring of 1621, and its effect in secur- 
ing quiet for more than half a century, — 
•* these friendly relations," says he, »* were 
maintained by strict attention to justice 
in dealing with the Indians. The land 
needed for the settlement was purchased 
of them; a court of justice was established 
• for protecting them against frauds by pri- 



vate persons, and in tSl their relatioBS 
with them the English were subjected tn 
the full rigor of the law." 

The truth of this last remark finds 
ample and amusing illustrations in the 
colonial records. Take these as speci- 
mens. ** November 7, 1632. It is agreed 
that Sir Richard Saltonstall shall give 
Sagamore John a hogshead of com for 
the hurt his cattle did him in his com." 
[Mass. Cd. Rec. L 102.] Here we have 
a Baronet fined for letting his cattle huit 
an Indian's cornfield ; and that, in all 
after times, there might be no mistaking 
the nature of the transaction, *^SrRi: 
Salt, amerst" is placed in the maxgin 
against the Court record^ with admirable 
simplicity. <'June8, 1634, Mr. Thomas 
Mayhew is entreated by the Court to ex- 
amine what hurt the swine of Chariestown 
hath done amongst the Indian bams of 
com, on the North of Mystic, and accord- 
ingly the inhabitants of Chariestown prom- 
ise to give them satisfrtction." [Ibid. L 
121.] '« October 28, 1646, Thomas Hay- 
ward of Duzbury, is ordered by the Court 
to pay unto Wanns^ke, a Neipnet In- 
dian, half a bushel of Indian com for 
venison he took of him." [Plym. Col. 
Rec. ii. 89.] "« May 13, 1640. It is oc^ 
dered, that in all places the English shall 
keep their cattle from destroying the In- 
dians' com in any ground where they 
have right to plant ; and if any com be 
destroyed for want of fencing or herding, 
^e town shall be liable to make satis&c- 
tion, and the towns shall have power 
among themselves to lay the chai^ where 
the occasion of the damage grew; and 
the Indians are to be encouraged to help 
towards fencing in their cornfields." 
[MasB. Col. Rec. i. 293-4.] Here, it will 
be observed, the Indian fares better than 
the white man ; for the law protects his 
cornfield, whether he fences it in or not— 
though, to be sure, he is " encouraged" 
to help his white neighbors fence it for 
him. Repeated instances are found, in 
these eariy Court records, of legal penal- 
ties lightened merely becanae the trans- 
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gPMMT is an Indian — ^where the legislation 
of oar faUiers, like that of the Great Law- 
giTer,is lees exacting, in proportion to 
the little knowledge of those for whom it 
is designed. But there is no recorded 
instance of a white man escaping punish- 
ment for a wrong done to an Indian, 
which would be a punishable offence if 
done to anybody else. On the contrary, 
punishment seems to have been meted 
out with all the more fulness and force, 
when the injured party was a heathen — 
lor the reason, perhaps, that it was a part 
of the Colonists' professed errand here to 
eoQTert him. Hie second instance of 
capital punishment in the Plymouth pa- 
tent, was the execution of three whites — 
Arthur Peach, Thomas Jackson, and 
Bichard Stennings—for the murder of 
one Indian. [Plym. Col. Bee. i. 96-7] ; 
while in the Massachusetts patent, *' Octo- 
ber 3, 1632, Nicholas Frost, for theft com- 
mitted by him at Damarell's Cove, upon 
Indians,'* and other improprieties, was 
whipped, and branded with a hot iron, 
and afterwards banished. [Mass. Col. 
Rec.L 100; compare 121,.1SS.] 

These Court orders are facts, (not opin- 
ions) and though exceedingly dry in 
themselves, are refreshing to such as have 
been feeding on mere coujectures; and 
will afford just the support suited to minds 
accustomed to underpin their conclusions 
with reliable data. Here, too, those who 
doubt it may verify the assertion of Dr. 
Dwight, and others, respecting the pay- 
ment of the Indians for their lands. 
Scarcely anything is oflener or more ex- 
actly noticed. Even the prices are re- 
corded, which, though remarkably low, 
as compared with what the same acres 
would fetch now, were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the owners then.^ It argues a 

t A speelmcn of rach wle i« here Inaerted, in the 
daed gifvii to the agenti employed by the town of 
Dazbufy to pnrohaae the tract on which the four 
Brldj^waters hare spniDg up. " Oosameqaln " wai 
another name fbr ybuaxuoit^ the old king of the 
oMBtiy in whieh the Plymouth colony waa loeatod, 
•ad with whom that eelebntwl lint treaty was made 
In 1821. 

that I, OosimnntB, 



great want, either of candor or common 
sense, to blame the white settlen, as they 
have been sometimes blamed, because the 
natives valued a jack-knife higher than a 
farm, and would sell a township for thirty 
or forty shillings' worth of Yankee no- 
tions, as they might now be called. In 
his untutored state, who shall say that the 
Indian did not get an equivalent, as really 
as the Englishman ? He certainly thought 
he did, or he would not have traded. So 
faint must have been the feeling of indi- 
vidual ownership in the soil over which 
he hunted his game, that whatever the 
white man gave him for it, he probably 

Sachem of the ooaotry of Pooonoket, hare giren, 
granted, enfeoffed and add unto Mllea StandJah of 
Ihizbury, Samuel Naah and Gonatant Sonthworth, of 
Dazbnry aforeaaid, in behalf of all the townimen of 
Doxbury aforeaaid, a tract of land nanally called 
Satncket, extending In length and breadth aa foUow- 
eth : there the bonndarlea are inaerted, and the tract, 
" with all the immoniUea, privU^^ and proflta what- 
eoerer, belonging to the aald tract of land,*' ia 
paaaed OTer " to them and their helra foreTer."] 

" In witness whereof, I the aaid Onaameqnla, ha^ 
hcmuto act my hand thia 23d day of Ifarcfa, 1649. 
Wltneaa the mark X of OuauiiQiJur." 

"In eonaideration of the aforeaaid bargain and 
aale, we the aaid Milea Standlsh, Samuel Naah, and 
Gonatant Southworth, do bind ouraelrea to pay unto 
the aaid Onaamequin Ibr, and In eonalderatloa of, 
the aaid tract of land, aa fblloweth :— 7 coata, a yard 
and a half in a coat ; 9 hateheta ; 8 hova ; 20 kniyea ; 
4 mooae aklna ; 10 yarda and a half of cotton. 
Milks Stahdish. 

SiJCUIL NA0H. 
COHBTAKT SODTHWOBTH.^' 

Springfield, on both sides of the rirer, waa bought 
for *' 18 fathom of wampum, 18 coats, 18 hateheU, 
18 hoe«. 18 knires," beaidea *' 2 coata oyer and abore 
Oie said partieolan expressed,*' for the chief, Wm- 
thema. The tract on which Northampton, South- 
ampton, Eaathampton, Westhampton, and a part of 
Hatfield are located, known originally by the name 
of Nonotuck, cost the flrat purehawn 100 fathom 
wampum, (strlnga of beada made of ahella, and used 
by the Indinns as money,) 10 coata, aome amall gifts, 
and " ploughing up 16 acres of laud on the Suat tide 
of Quonnecticut rhrer the enrulog summer.** 

" The price paid for the yaluable landa on the Con- 
necticut waa small, or rather, seems small to the 
preaent occupanta ; but, when it is remembered that 
they were made yaluable to the settlers only by pa- 
tient culUyatlon,' and that, with all the labor ex- 
pended in cultlfatiou and defonce, the owners were 
extremely poor for many years, the price paid will 
appear to hay« been sufflciently large.**— [Holland's 
HIK. Wert. Mui. f«L L p. 46.] 
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regarded, not in the light of a qvM pro 
quOf but as so much superadded to what 
he was worth before. And when, by 
treaty stipulations, a whole tribe submit- 
ted to English rule — which has also been 
set down to the score of Puritan oppres- 
sion — that submitting tribe thought them- 
selves more than remunerated, as they 
really were, by the pledge of protection 
from other hostile tribes, which was given 
in return, fie it so, as Hutchinson affirms 
[i. 252] that " they had no precise idea" 
of those treaty stipulations, whereby they 
became " subjects to King James ;" they 
could, and did understand, ' that King 
James was thereby solemnly bound to 
protect them against the Narragansetts, 
or whatever hostile tribe they respectively 
stood in fear of; and this was as much as 
they cared to know. 

The honesty and uprightness with 
which these leagues of friendship, and 
purchases of land were negotiated by the 
first settlers of New England, can be fully 
exhibited only by reciting the terms of 
each, as spread over documents quite too 
voluminous to be epitomized even, in the 
brief remainder of this article. Those 
doeuments, which may be found in Drake's 
Book of the Indians, and scattered through 
twelve quarto volumes of colonial records, 
are commended to the perusal of such as 
cannot be otherwise persuaded that we 
have come honestly by our goodly heri- 
tage. To such a task — more instructive 
than entertaining — would we especially 
commend all such as are resting in the 
conclusion which the author of ** The 
Field Book of the Revolution" has 
reached, and which, with almost oracular 
assurance, he thus announces to the 
world : '* Righteousness, sitting upon the 
throne of judgment, has long since de- 
cided the question of equity ; and in view- 
ing the scene at a distance, we cannot fail 
to discover the true verdict against the 
avaricious white man." [i. 664.] 

In connection widi these Court records 
and treaty documents, many historical 
fiictii like the following, from Winthxop'i 



Joamal, might be prodoced: <* Decern* 
ber 5, 1683, John Sagamore died of the 
small pox, and almost all his people 
(above thirty buried by Mr. Maverick, of 
Winnisimit, in one day). The towns in 
the Bay took away many of the children, 
but most of them died soon after. James 
Sagamore of Saugus died also, and most 
of his folks. John Sagamore desired to 
be brought among the English, (so ho 
was) and promised (if he recovered) to 
live with the English and serve their 
God. He left one son, which he disposed 
of to Mr. Wilson, the pastor of Boston, to 
be brought up by him. It wrought much 
with them, that when their own people for^ 
sook them^ yet the EnglUh came daily and 
minuttered to them." [i. pp. 142-^.] These 
incidental allusions to daily life scenes, of 
which the historical memorials of those 
times are fiill, do not look as though the 
colonists were watching their opportunity 
to wrong the natives. On the contrary, 
they spoil the credit of any such mnun-. 
Men will aim at consistency even in mis- 
chief; but these legislative proceedings, 
and historical averments, and authentic 
legends, are totally inconsistent with the 
idea that the treatment which the Indians 
received from the first settlers of New 
England was in any sense unjust, or even 
unkind. It is not pretended that there 
were no instances of wrong on the part of 
individuals. We have found such; but 
we have also found a public sentiment 
that would detect and punish them. It b 
not pretended that the colonial govern- 
ments never erred in their judgment of 
what was right ; for even Puritan magis- 
trates were not perfect, and did not claim 
to be. But that they intended to be 
strictiy just in all their dealings with the 
Indians, and that the general course of 
their policy was characterized by this 
spirit, there is no hazard in asserting. 
The right of the Indians to the soil was 
everywhere admitted, notwithstanding the 
patents and charters conferred by the 
King of England; and that right was 
alwaya respected^ till sappoeed to be fo^ 
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feited by unprovoked hostilities. Any 
one irho thinks he can prove the con- 
trary, is challenged to do it 

The reader maybe surprised to find 
this article drawing to a close without a 
more formal notice of those early mission- 
ary labors, which furnish such strong 
presampdve evidence agunst the charge 
we have been examining. It was our in- 
tention when we began, to have made 
especial use of this alignment, before lay- 
ing down our pen. But really it is not 
needed. The &ct that the first attempts 
in modem times to evangelize the hea- 
then, were made by the Pilgrims on these 
natives of New England; that the first 
missionary oi^ganization in Protestant 
Christendom — ^the *' Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians in 
North America" — was formed solely to 
aid these attempts ; that previously to the 
breaking out of Philip's war, these mis- 
sionary labors had resulted in the transla- 
tion of the entire Bible into the Indian 
tongoe; the gathering of six Indian 
churches out of thirty-six villages of 
<* praying Indians," and the actual em- 
ployment of nearly fifly teachers and 
calechists, English and Indian, in the re- 
ligions and educational training of those 
children of the forest, at an annual ex- 
penditure of between seven and eight 
hundred pounds sterling, — these authen- 
tic and world-known facts might indeed 
be set in triumphant array against 
the rumors of wrong and outrage in- 
flicted on these poor heathen by the very 
men who were so laboriously and success- 
fully employed in converting them. But 
there is no occasion for it Those who 



are capable of conviction by such conad- 
erations, will be convinced without them. 
There are at least two sorts of people to 
whom the world owe most of their miscon- 
ceptions in this matter ; and it so happens 
that they are persons with whom histori- 
cal facts have little or no weight. One is 
the sentimentalist, whose interest in '* the 
children of the forest," and their ** feather- 
cinctured chief," is merely a poetic fancy, 
or fervor, which cannot endure the idea 
of turning an Indian hunting-ground into 
a cornfield, a stone mortar and pestle 
into a grist-mill, and a birch-bark canoe 
into a steamboat Another is the ultra 
philanthropist, whose humanity is of a 
texture to be less shocked at seeing a 
neighbor murdered, than at seeing the 
murderer huog; and who must, therefore, 
from principle and conscience and con- 
sistency, condemn the man — especially the 
Christian man — who shoots down a sav- 
age, when he might avoid the necessity by 
permitting himself to be tomahawked first 
Historical facts, whatever their bearing, 
can have no influence on either of these 
classes, so long as it still remains an ad- 
mitted fact that the white man has actually 
supplanted the red. Persons of every 
other faith and feeling, it is hoped, may 
find in the foregoing data the ground of 
an acquittal of our fathers from the charge 
of injustice in their treatment of the abo- 
riginal tribes, at least during the first 
two generations. The whole subject of 
their labors for the conversion of the In- 
dians, constituting one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in our religious history, is 
reserved for a future number of the 
Quarterly. 
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Ws use the expression appearing at 
the head of this article, instead of the ap- 
propriate term, simply because the mere 
i^pearance of the latter would frighten 



off many an excellent, though nervous, 
reader, whose attention we greatly desire 
to secure. When the excellent Oberlin, 
in his mission of goodness to a benighted 
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Tillage, where the indiTidiial then school* 
master, had been appointed to his position 
upon becoming too old and infirm longer 
to take care of the village boys, while he 
mast somehow be provided for, attempted 
to procure the services of young and active 
men for that position, he met a scornful 
refusal ; no one would bear the disgrace- 
ful name of schoolmaster. But when he 
said, *' You are right ; and respectable 
persons ought not to be schoolmasters; 
ypu shall be school superintendents" — ^by 
this notable device he perfectly succeeded. 
Now if our apprehensive readers will for- 
get the odious term which we intend to 
shun, and adopt Webster's definition of 
it, i. e., '* A collection of facts respecting 
the state of society, the condition of the 
people in a nation or country, their 
health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property and political strength," (using 
the parts of this definition in a spiritual 
sense, of course) they will see the exceeding • 
value of certain pursuits; statistics (we 
beg pardon, the word slipped out by acci- 
dent), will cease to be identical with the 
palsy, or the Great Desert, or the night> 
mare ; and facts will appear to be some- 
thing which well informed people ought, 
really, to know. We respectfully sub- 
mit, therefore, that in this article, (which 
is intended to suggest their desirable fea- 
tures and the methods of securing them,) 
we refer, not to statistics, but to "A collec- 
tion of facts respecting the state of society, 
&c., &c." The annual "collection" of 
these facts is now, or is soon to be, in pro- 
gress in the various churches of our de- 
nomination, and we wish to assist the 
various laborious Secretaries in raising 
our reports up to the level of respecta- 
bility. 

The fact ought to be made public, that 
it is neither disgraceful nor hurtful for a 
pastor to pay some slight attention to the 
facts pertaining to his Church, once a 
year. There is a common idea, but very 
erroneous, that it will hurt one's bodily ap- 
pearance to have anything to do with 
fignrea. When the brethren were col* 



lecling, one day last Sammer, in the 
old Charch at ■ , to organize the 
annual session of the General Associa- 
tion of , one of the delegates 

inquired of the nunister of the place 
if he knew Bra So and So, the Statisti- 
cal Secretary. The minister told him 
that he did. ** Will yon point him out to 
me when he comes in ? '* " Certainly." 
By and by, he did so. " What, Ma/ man ?" 
«< Yes." •* Is he the one who collects the 
statistics?" »*Ye8." "Are yoo mref 
Do you know him ?" " Certainly — ^he is 
my near neighbor. Why do yon have 
any doubt on the matter ?" « Why," said 
the disappointed and hardly convinced 
brother, ** I supposed he was some dry, 
withered up, old fellow ;" while near six 
feet perpendicular, breadth in proportion, 
and with a sufficiency of the adipose^ com- 
pletely confounded him. We beg oar 
brethren to have no apprehensions. It 
will not hart their bodily condition in the 
least Nor will it interfere with their dig- 
nity to know how many persons belong to 
their Charch, or how many have cove- 
nanted to serve the Liord in any given 
year. Very respectable people have in- 
dulged in such matters ; we are informed, 
on good authority, of the exact number 
who went into the ark, and of the num- 
ber of the tribes, and of the choeen peo- 
ple, and their condition at various other 
times ; we are even told how many apos- 
tles there were, and where certain church- 
es stood, and what their parposes were ; 
besides various formidable arrays of figures 
which God thought it worth while to have 
his servants record. A profound indiffer- 
ence to the details and current history of 
one's own Church and Society does not, 
therefore, necessarily argue a great mind. 
In fact, instead of great minds neglecting 
trifles, the great men of the world have 
been most distinguished for their aston- 
ishing knowledge of details. The com- 
bination of these, and efficient generaliza- 
tion therefrom, are what constitutes a great 
mind. These hints we throw out for the 
benefit of varioos brethren who do n^ 
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like to condescend to such low things. 
JSven if they hare " no taste for sach mut- 
ters,** we are willing, ** positively for this 
time only " and for this purpose only, to 
let the matter of ** taste " go, and allow 
** the exercise scheme." 

Not only will it not hurt a pastor, bodi- 
ly or mentally, — it may possibly help his 
usefulness, to have some actual and pre- 
cise knowledge of the persons committed to 
his charge. We came near saying, a few 
lines above, that a minister*s greatness 
consisted, on the whole, in his doing his 
duty where God had appointed him to the 
Blessed Work. If we may venture to 
hint it now, then a pastor ought to have a 
knowledge of all the persons comprising 
his flock. Possibly their souls may need 
a little attention. Possibly the pastor is 
the very man whose duty it is to minister 
that attention. Possibly, if he does min- 
ister to each, he will be able to record 
their number, and how many are added 
of them to the visible Church in a given 
time, and how many, in the judgment of 
charity, go to the Church triumphant in 
the same period. Possibly, a gentle jog 
once a year, may prove helpful to his ob- 
taining such an accurate and complete 
knowledge of his people ; may suggest, as 
he goes over the list, some poor soul which 
needs comforting, or some lonely home 
where his voice will be a blessing, or some 
wayward heart which may need warning. 
And if such a jog continues to find igno- 
rance, it is painfully suggestive whether 
intelligent faithfulness, as a pastor, is com- 
patible with such ignorance. Noble old 
Cotton Mather used to keep, on a list, the 
name of every member of his regular con- 
gregation, and at set times he used to pass 
whole days on his knees, commending 
every one, by name, to God, and asking 
wisdom how to meet each case with the 
needed gospel ; and who wonders that his 
labors were abundantly blessed? — the 
glorious old man, now laughed at by a 
generation not worthy to wipe the dust 
from his shoes. Would it have troubled 
hinif had he been asked how many souls 
VOL. I. 18 



the Lord had committed to his care? 
And if the mere sight of the names on the 
Church Book should suggest to any pas- 
tor *^ so many immortal souls under my 
poor watch," and should lead him to the 
throne of grace, he ought to thank the 
persistent Secretary who gives his delin- 
quent soul no rest. 

A truth of a more comprehensive na- 
ture is, that each pastor, and all con- 
cerned in these numberiugs, are preparing 
the way for a better administration of our 
stewardship towards our land. The facts 
thus acquired are yet to be made of great 
service to the Cause. As for ourselves, 
we would not lift a finger to obtain the 
figures for the mere sake of figures, or of 
their completeness, or for denominational 
comparisons. We look to results yet to be 
accomplished — religious rather than Con- 
gregational, and Congregational for the 
sake of the religious. We bear in mind 
the fact that our churches, standing side 
by side with other denominations, are to 
Christianize this land. Missionary Socie- 
ties, Church Extension Boards, Building 
Funds,. churches, are to work together 
for this sole end. Now to work advan- 
tageously, the facts as to our whole coun- 
try must be known, and so accurately that 
the character of every neighborhood shall 
be understood. How many churches, and 
where they are, and what pordon of the 
population are united in them ; the supply 
of the ministry, and the preaching of the 
word of God ; the waste places, which are 
yet to be built up ; the deserts yet '* to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose ;" — these 
things are to be understood better than 
they yet have been. The fields must be 
more judiciously surveyed. The map is 
yet to be spread out. 

We are of the number of those who be- 
lieve that our Missionary Societies are yet 
to take a higher position than the churches 
have hitherto allowed them to take. In- 
stead of waiting till somebody somewhere 
wakes up enough to beg, and estimating 
the taxable property of the petitioners, 
the whole ground is to be aggressively 
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occupied. Places destitute of the gospel 
are to have the gospel. Ministers are to 
go where the gospel is needed. Chris- 
tians are to send them. Systematically 
to accomplish this work, a careful and 
accurate knowledge of the whole ground 
is indispensable. Not that our own de- 
nomination is to work alone and for tliem- 
selves ; in fact, to avoid needless encoun- 
ters with others, and the consequent waste 
of efforts, (which is the least of the evil 
results,) is this very knowledge needed. 
There exist at the present time no ready 
means of ascertaining the destitutions of 
our country, and we may perhaps say, of 
more than one or two State's. The great 
value of the statistics, when they are 
rendered sufficiently exact, will consist in 
affording just such data as are indispen- 
sable to this knowledge. The partial ex- 
plorations, occasionally made, will not 
suffice. 

Take, for example, one of the States 
best supplied, Massachusetts. Apart from 
the determination engendered in the Uni- 
tarian division, to plant an Orthodox 
Church by the nde of every Unitarian 
one, a work now well nigh accomplished, — 
we doubt whether any systematic plan 
has ever been had to give the gospel to 
every community. Certainly no data ex- 
ut by which the destitutions can be ac- 
curately known, and not even a list of 
towns destitute of a Church of our own 
faith, was known to exist until within 
two years. The disastrous results of a 
want of system on more limited fields are 
evident. In the city of Boston, for ex- 
ample, churches have been located to suit 
personal convenience or whim, rather 
than actual wants ; money has been thus 
badly invested ; churches have died out ; 
and other changes will yet have to be 
made, — a part, indeed, rendered neces- 
sary by the change of residences into 
places of business, but another part di- 
rectly traceable to absence of considerate 
judgment ; and of this, other and shrewder 
denominations have reaped the fruits. 
Consider what the extension of such a 



system is over the whole oonntry, and we 
see what waste would be caused by the 
interference of denominations, by the in- 
judicious expenditure of means, and what 
numbers of places must be neglected. 

The time ought soon to come when 
there shall be in print, a census, speci- 
fying every distinct locality in the United 
States, with its population, and with the 
name and size of every evangelical 
Church in each, its yearly additions and 
losses, with its Sabbath School interests, 
together with the ministerial supply. Des- 
titutions would then be visible at a glance. 
The friends of truth would come less and 
less to interfere with each other. The 
land would more easily be possessed. 
Vague ideas would give place to exact 
knowledge, and the work to be done 
would be comprehended. 

But until our own statistics are respect- 
able, we have no concern with those of 
others. At the present time they are 
sadly defective. To help to attain a bet- 
ter state of things, and with a hope to se- 
cure an approach to uniformity, we make 
these suggestions as to the features of the 
statistics wanted,-^enoouraged by the fact 
that the movement undertaken by the 
American Congregational Union, and as- 
sisted by the example of what had been 
accomplished in one State, has already 
greatly improved our denominational re- 
ports. 

1. Our statistics should be denomina- 
tional ; by which we mean that they 
should specify the items and take the 
form naturally suggested by the genius of 
Congregationalism. Thus with the Bap- 
tists, " baptisms " are equivalent to ** pro- 
fession ;" with us, it is not so. With 
Unitarians, the number of Church mem- 
bers is not ascertainable ; with us, the re- 
quirement of a '* change of heart,** and 
the prerequisite to communion, make the 
number of professed believers accurately 
defined. With the Methodists, the ab- 
sence of power in the societies makes 
their statistics content themselves with the 
mere number of communicantSi bnt they 
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are Tery specific as to ministerial matters ; 
with ua, all that concerns the Church 
itself should be exhibited. Naturally, 
therefore, the name of a Church, its ex- 
act locality, the precise date of its organ- 
ization, are finst essential Then the 
name of its minister, his exact date of 
original ordination, and the time of his 
present settlement Then the exact num- 
ber, at a given date, of the male and fe- 
male members, with their total, and the 
number of absentees appearing on the list, 
which is essential to a knowltsdge of the 
Church's efficiency. Then the result of 
the preceding year's labor, viz : the addi- 
tions, divided into those **• by profession " 
and those ^by letter;" the losses, speci- 
fying how many by death, by dismissal to 
other churdies, and by excommunication ; 
the baptisms, ^lecifying ''adults" and 
**in&nlB." Then, the total number in 
the Sabbath Sehool, summing together 
tsachera and scholars. Whether the 
amoant of donations can be, practically, 
obtained is doubdiil;. but ail the pre- 
ceding items are indispensable. 

Kow when we turn to the various pub- 
lications of our General Associations, we 
find that the statistics of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts, include all 
these items in full. Maine lacks only the 
date of ministerial ordination; Rhode 
Island omits the month and day of dates ; 
Connecticut omits the " Sabbath School ;" 
New York omits the month and day of 
dates, and the date of ordinations, nor does 
it indicate whether the minister is actually 
pastor or only a " stated supply ;" New 
Jeney, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Oregon do not publish at all, nor 
does Ohio thii year ; Illinois omits ** month 
and day " and the time of ordination, and 
but partially distinguishes between pas- 
tors and stated supplies ; ot Michigan we 
are promised something better next year, 
and hence spare its present issue ; Wis- 
consin omits all dates whatever, and col- 
umns at ** males" and '* females ;" Iowa 
omits all dates, save the year of com- 
neaciBg labor in the field in quettion, 



omits *' males," *' ft.*males," " absent," and 
** totals " of gains and losses ; Kansas re- 
ports only names and numbers, and time of 
commencing labor; Caliiornia jumbles 
together various matters in almost undis- 
tinguishable confusion ; from all of which 
we see room for considerable improve- 
ment In some States improvement is 
already resolved upon, and we commend 
to all our GeneraUAssociations the Vkr- 
MONT tables as appearing altogether the 
best of the whole list, — with one single 
improvement from the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, viz : to specify (1) the name of the 
town, (2) the locality in the town, and (S) 
the name of the Church ; and also to in- 
sist on the first name of every clei)^'man. 

2. To be of use, our statistics should be 
complete, ^perfect and entirei wanting 
nothing." 

The statistics of each State should re- 
port every Congregational Church in that 
State, and should distinctly specify the 
towns in which none exist Massachu- 
setts minutes, issued twenty years ago, are 
next to valueless, from the tiftct that many 
individual churches, and those in the 
bounds of one whole Association, were 
omitted, without the slightest mention of 
tht-ir existence; again and again have 
churches, which tailed to report, had 
their names stricken out, as it that rem- 
edied the matter ; the present Statistical 
Secretary has restored the names of twelve 
churches thus dropped. Our State bod- 
ies are not divinely organized, and they 
have no right to apparentiy disfellowship 
a Church because it is not in their con- 
nexion. Now of no States but Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, do we feel the slightest 
certainty that all the churches are enu- 
merated, while in many others, on ac- 
count of peculiar difficulties, there is no 
pretence to such completeness. At least 
225 churches are thus passed by. Every 
Church should be enumerated, whether 
reported or not 

But every Church should be reported* 
In no other way can reliable fBcU be aa- 
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certained ; and never should an old re- 
port be repeated. We have in mind an 
instance where a newly settled pastor 
humorously answered our query as to the 
** males " and *' females " constituting the 
276 members of his Church, by saying 
that he could not tell, but he was certain 
as to the 276 members, as that report had 
been annually made for ten years. How 
many old reports are copied we cannot 
estimate, but we know of no States which 
resist the temptation except Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island ; 
although perhaps other States do. The 
number omitting to report at all is gen- 
erally easily ascertained ; in Maine, old 
reports fill the gap ; in New Hampshire, 
none are delinquent; in Vermont, 49, 
with 22 copied ; in Massachusetts, none ; 
in Rhode Island, one ; in Connecticut, 
23 ; in New York, 5 ; in Illinois, 15 (if we 
count the obscure tables rightly) ; in 
Michigan, none, (by a summary process of 
copying); in Wisconsin, 13, (of which 
some are supplied from previous years) ; 
of the other States nothing can be said. 
In all, the number is large who have a 
" name to live " in our lists, but present 
no other evidence of life. 

Each Church should report every item 
also. This may seem a small matter, but 
it needs no peculiar skill in mathematics 
to see that if a hundred churches omit one 
item each, and another hundred a second, 
and so on through the list, it is the same 
as though a hundred churches had actually 
failed to report At least 243 of our 
enumerated churches last year entirely 
neglected to report additions and losses ; 
and the proportion which omitted one or 
more items is enormous. The result of 
attempts to fill up these defects is some- 
times comical; we have before us a 
Church which has, in the same line, 
^ members last year," 16, no additions, no 
losses, '* members this year," 8 ; another 
which fell from 39 to 30 in the same mys- 
terious way ; another, which, by receiving 
2 members, rose from 72 to 95, and yet 
distinctly declares that it has neither 



males nor .females in the Church; and 
these are specimens of scores. The diffi- 
culty in these cases is that somebody has 
manufactured a statement to fill up the 
blank. In Maine, it is impossible to tell the 
number of churches furnishing imperfect 
returns ; in New Hampshire it was, last 
year, 1 7 ; in Vermont, 46 ; in Massachu- 
setts, 16 out of 482 ; in Rhode Island, 1 
out of 20 reporting ; in Connecticut, it is 
impossible to tell, inasmuch as the absence 
of ciphers is like charity in 1 Peter, iv : 8 ; 
in New York, where peculiar obstacles 
exist, 90; in Illinois, the Connecticut 
mantle is fashionable, with similar results ; 
in Michigan, two items only are reported 
by any Church; in Wisconsin, 10; in 
Iowa, the Connecticut custom fails even 
to hide the evident delinquencies. 

In addition to Church items, there 
should be a complete list of all Orthodox 
Congregational clergymen in each State. 
At present none such exist, though in 
Massachusetts one was last year attempt- 
ed. Ministers are now counted twice 
in very many instances ; and others are 
omitted, in large numbers. It seems to 
be forgotten that membership in Associa- 
tions is not the test of fellowship. 

8. The arrangement of our statistics 
should be simple and clear. Associations, 
and churches in Associations, should be 
arranged alphabetically; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Illinois, and 
Iowa, have now adopted this plan. There 
should be full *' explanations " prefixed 
or attached to the tables, which is now 
done only in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. An index of ministers, (with 
P. O. add^ress,) one of towns, and one of 
the proceedings of the General Associa- 
tion, are indispensable; Maine and Wis- 
consin give the first and third; New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island (sub- 
stantially). New York, Illinob (partially), 
Michigan (partially), Iowa (partially), 
give the first ; Massachusetts alone, gives 
all three; and Connecticut and Califiumia 
neither. The style of printing the an- 
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naal proceedings in several of the States 
makes a confused medley of the whole 
matter, almost defying investigation. 
Each item of business should be separated 
from every other, and should have its ap- 
propriate heading, which the eye can 
readily catch. There should also be in- 
serted, the names of officers, times of 
meeting, and every other item desirable 
to be known, conspicuously printed and 
arranged, so as to inform any person, how- 
ever unacquainted with our affairs. 

It will be seen that the statistics of no 
State are now, in all respects, satisfactory. 
At the same time, great improvements 
have been made within the past few 
years ; and improvements, we have rea- 
son to know, are resolved upon in the 
next issues. This being the case, it may 
seem inridions to chronicle existing de- 
fects ; but such a chronicle seems neces- 
sary to help on the movement, and 
especially to produce that uniformity of 
plan which is so desirable in itself, and 
which will be necessary if the various re- 
ports are ever to be printed in one vol- 
ume. That project has been suggested, 
and may yet be realized; but no one, 
aware of the present defects, could ask 
any man so far to abandon self-respect as 
to attach his name to such a medley as 
the present issues would furnish. Even 
the few items which the present enei^etic 
Secretary of the American Congrega- 



tional Union attempts, by laborious 
efibrts, to complete for the Year Book, 
show the difficulty of compiling anything 
satisfactory out of the heterogeneous mass 
submitted to him ; the cooling of masses 
of such varying specific gravities, throws 
everything into cracked and disjointed 
confusion. If this is the case with so few 
items, a compiler of full tables would, be- 
fore affixing his name, feel like FalstafT, 
as he looked on his '* hundred and fifty 
tattered profligates ;" <* if I be not ashamed 
of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet," 
said he to Bardolph ; *^ eye hath not seen 

such scarecrows ; I'll not mar^ 

through Coventry with them, that's flat" 
To remedy these defects, there must be 
a Statistical Secretary in each State, — tk 
man pefnstent, industrious, obstinate, 
enei^tic, good-natured, imperturbable, — 
who shall have exclusive charge of se- 
curing and publishing the statistics; a 
Statistical Scribe, of like character, in 
each local Association ; and a feeling on 
the part of churches and pastors that an 
accurate knowledge of our field of labor 
is imperiously demanded. When these 
things are rightly established, an inquirer 
for some wanted fact in our statistics 
would no longer be able to repeat the 
endorsement of a sheriff', who had failed 
to secure the person he was ordered to 
arrest, ** non comeatibus in swampo" 



HENRY WOLCOTT AND HIS CHILDREN: 
A PURITAN FAMILY. 



BY REV. SAMTEL WOLCOTT, OP PBOVIDENCE, &. I. 



Henrt Wolcott was the second son 
of John Wolcott, of Galdon Manor, Tol- 
land, in Somersetshire, England, where 
he was bom; he was baptized in the 
adjoining parish of Lydiard St. Law- 
rence, Dec. 6, 1578.^ He married, Jan. 

1 We go back no farther than thiff, altboagh oar 
leeord of the fkmily in Xngland embracM seyeral 
Tbi iDllowSsg ijKldtnt, zt]adng to 



19, 1606, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Saunders, of Lydiard St Lawrence ; she 

John Waloot of Waloot, who UT«d in the early part 
of the 15th century, and explaining the intro- 
duction of rooks into the Goat of Arms, may hare 
a little general interest Just now, when the mania 
for eheas'playing Is so preralent. It is recorded 
of him, in the old CunUy pedigree, that ** playing 
at the ohesse with Henry the fifth, kings of Eoglanda, 
iMfaTtUaitiwabMkaMttivUhllMioiiki, whwt- 
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was baptized Dec. 20, 1584. ''This 
hftppie pair were married A boat ye year 
1606. fie came to New England about 
the year 1628, and in the year 1630 
brought over bis family, to avoid the per- 
secution of those times against Dissen- 
ters."* 

This was daring the reign of King 
Charles I., while its oppressiveness was 
felt, but several years before the roused 
spirit of the people, under the good 
guidance of Olivkr Cromwrll, swept 
away his authority and his tyranny to- 
gether. 

«• Every comer of the nation/' says Eng- 
landV latest historian, in describing this 
epoch, " was subjected to a constant and 
minute inspection. Every little congre- 
gation of separatists was tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of pri- 
rate families could not escape the vigi- 
lance of spies. And the tribunals afforded 
no protection to the subject against the 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny of that 
period." ^'Thiswa^ the conjuncture at 
which the liberties of England were in the 
greatest peril. The opponents of the gov- 
ernment began to despair of the destiny 
of their country ; and many looked to the 
American wilderness as the only asylum 
in which they could enjoy civil and spirit- 
ual freedom. There a few resolute Puri- 
tans, who, in the cause of their rc*ligion, 
feared neither the rage of the o(*ean nor 
the hardships of uncivilized life, neither 
the fanfrg of savage beasts nor the toma- 
hawks of more savage men, built, amidst 
the primeval forest, villages which are 
now great and opulent cities, but which 
have, through every change, retained 
some trace of the character derived from 

upon rh« kinge changifd bis roar of armi, which was 
the cmra with flower de lare«, ami gare bim th« 
Touk« fbr a remembrance.** ....** Ic Kemefl thew 
Cbe^a Rook* were at flrsr called Rooka lor being in 
defence of all }e rent; and fberefore thej sCHoUe In 
je atfceraio^t eomere of je GlieraebORrd aa Proocler 
CaaUea. King Wn. ye Conqueror loat g eat L&id- 
sbl|ic at thifl playe. And U might well beoome a 
King, for therrto are eomprlaed all ye Stfatageois of 
Warr or plotca of drill State.'* 
\UA^ *< iHNlj OteMOIOfis,*' Wl. 



their founders. The goremment regarded 
these infant colonies with aversion, aud 
attempted violently to stop the stream of 
emigration, but could not prevent the 
population of New England from being 
largely recruited by stou^hearted and 
Goil-fearing men from every part of the 
old England."* 

Of this character was the Puritin Emi- 
grant, of whom we now present a slight 
memorial. He was not an obscure adven- 
turer, but held a fair position among the 
gentry in England, aud possessed an 
estate which yielded him a handaome 
income. By the decease of his elder 
brother without issue, he subsequently 
became proprietor of the family estates, 
including the Manor, and a mill in the 
same village. ** Tolland," saj's H. G. 
Somerby, E^iq., in a letter to the family, 
*^ is one of the most secluded, quiet, and 
picturesque villages in England. The 
Galdon Manor, which I sketched, and 
which is now occupied as a farm house, 
must at one time have been rery exten- 
sive, and the principal room very splen- 
did for the period. It is still richly orna- 
mented with carved work, etc. 1 visited 
the old Mill, which belonged to the Fam- 
ily at least 800 years ago. The house 
connected with it, now somewhat dilnpi- 
dated, is the same which was then stand- 
ing, and is a curious specimen of archi- 
tecture, both internally and externally. 
The mill is also the original one, with a 
modern addition to one end ; I made a 
sketch of the house and mill." A ]>ortion 
of this property was held by the descend- 
ants of the Emigrant in this country 
until the year 1787, when what remained 
was sold for £850 sterling. 

When Henry Wolcott determined to 
emigrate, he had passed his fitly-second 
year, and his children were at an age 
when they most needed such advantages 
in the way of education, limited though 
they were, as they could find only in 
their native land. The parents decided, 
as the least trying of the courses open to 
taianala7,l.«^71. 
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them, (thoagb they mast have taken the 
resolution with a heavy heart.) to leave 
behind them their two daughters and their 
youngest son, then five years of age, until 
a settlement had been effected in America. 
Taking three sons, (Henry. George, and 
Christopher,) they went forth, at this 
stage of life, to grapple with the hardships 
of a new settlement in an unexplored 
country — retiring forever from their pleas- 
ant seat, from the place of their fathers' 
sepulchres and the birth-place of all their 
chddren, (from some of whom, in their 
tender years, they were to be separated 
for an uncertain period,) and bravely 
encountering the unknown future which 
awaited them and thfirs on the deep and 
in the desert They have their reward — 
and they desired none other on earth— a 
name and a place among those excellent 
companies, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who came out from the mother 
country to this, at that eventful period, 
on their high mission of civilization and 
Christianity. 

The company, of which they were 
members, consisted of 140 persons; and 
the historian of Connecticut makes the 
following mention of them : 

*' In one of the first shi()s which arrived 
this year, came over the Rev. Mr. John 
Warham,' Mr. John Maverick, • Mr. Ros- 

1 J0H9 Wakham CMine frmn Exfter, EnKlnnd, 
(whrre he had tHwii nn nnhi«itt mlnin'tfr, ) «• fMrhcr 
of tb« D<>rrh«ttrr Church, .Mr MnYvriik beii g pM- 
tor. lie di<J not r*ni<'Te to Connei-riciit udmI the 
Srpteoiber lollnwing the rvnioTal of Ma Churt'h. He 
remitlni^ at Windsor unril hU dtfnth, April 1. 1670. 
Cotton 5111' her auppofee th'it he wax **the flrat 
pre» her thaf rri-r prfarhvd with notes In Nfw Eng- 
land.*' Though '* Ofi p\u\M a maa a^ moet thnt wvre 
oot of hrtTi-n," jet he wan »u' jert ro " feHrfal il«'ji<« 
tioniioriiilnd.'* Ilia wife died In 16H; hiadau^her, 
Extiier, Diartk'd, lat. Re?. Eltmspr MHthtr, the mlo- 
torer of Northampton, Mw., (who waa aon of KeT. 
Rii bard and CMtharine (Holt] Mitthrr, of D»rch<*fitfr, 
and born May 13, 1687, H. C, 1656, di»^ July 22, - 
1669); by this m^rriave she bad thrre children, ris : 
Warham b. {>epr. 7. 1666, anil Mettled in New Hiven ; 
Bliakim b. Sept 22, 166^ and £uni<e b. Aug. 2, 1064, 
married Ker. John Wit llama, *■ the Rrdettned <*ap- 
tWr," and wia killed by the Indians Feb 21, 1704; 
Esther, widow of lie? Kletiier Mathfr, married, 2d, 
Uarch 6, 1670, Ker. Solomon Stoddard, sui'reaaur in 
tU miiiiMr/ to hirr JbroMv hoatead, aad a son of 



alter, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
and others of Mr. Warham*s Church and 
congregation, who first settled the town of 
Windsor, in Connecticut. Mr. Rossi ter 
and Mr. Ludlow were magistrates. Mr. 
Wolcott had a fine estate, and was a maa 
of superior abilities. This was an honor- 
able company. Mr. Warham had been a 
famous minister in Exeter, the capital of 
the county of Devonshire. The people 
who came with him were from the three 
counties of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire."' "They were a very 
godly and religious people, and many of 
them persons of figure and note, being 
dignified with the title of Mr,, which 
few in those days were."* 

They sailed from Plymouth in £n^ 
land, on the 20th of March, 1630, in the 
ship Afftry and John, of 400 tons burthen, 

Anthony Stoddard, ft Boston ; b. Ot't 4, 1648, (I. 0. 
leea, ordained «ept. 11, ItfTi, d. Feb. 11, I7*it9 ; fcwelv* 
children wen Cho fruits of this marrlsfs ; of tb*i» 
twelfe children, three died young; five daughters 
married clerg>men, (one of which flre, Esther, was 
the mother of Joxatbav Sdwakm); one son was a 
clergyman, and one a Judge. Of tlio dcceendants of 
John Warham, In adlirion to the eminent Edwards 
family (In part,) are inrluded many dUtluguUhed 
namee; Prof. Solomon Stoddard, of Mlddiebory, 
Oharlea Stoddard, Eaq , of Bniton, and the lamented 
Mlaalonary, Darid T. Stoddard, are on the liat of do- 
■cendMnta. — SuniH*r''* East BtiUon ; Stodi/ard Pa^ 
pera; H'St.-Otn. Rfginttr. q. 

• JoR?( MATKtif K was a minftrer of the B«tah- 
ll^hed Ghurrh, and resided about f rty iitlloi frum 
Exeter, KngUnd ; be la H rat mentioned at the tlmo 
of the aa^euiblHge in the New lloitpiul, Pl^umuth, 
EnKlniid, to org^uilaa a Chun-h. Cotton Mither 
lurludea him In the ** FirPt CUhCla" of uilnlatera, 
Tis: thOMe who ** were in the actual exerrine of their 
minUtry when they left EiigUnd." He was ** «ome- 
wiiHt a«lTanri>d lo agi*/^ ai that perlo I. Ue tciok the 
frewiian'a oath May 18, 1631. A cuiloui* aei-onnt of 
hia dr\ing anme gun-powder In a pan, ueer the Art, 
in the Diirche^-ter meetlng-houae. whlrh waa ur^ed aa 
a niMgxaine aI^O, and the womlvrful eM*ape of MaTer- 
Ick in the eonfi«'quent explnelon of a '* aiiiall barrel,*' 
are dearrlbed In Wintbrop'rt JouruMl, I. *72. Mr. 
Maverli-k experted to rfUOTe to Ooon«M:tlcut, but 
died K.-b. 8, 1686-7, aged * about sixty ." *» A godly 
man, a belorrd pnator, a safe and truthful guide.** 
Samuel Uaeerirk, au EpIm-opalUn, an early settler 
of NoddleV Island, and afterwards Royal Commia- 
sinner, was a S(»n of Urv. John. For a full account 
of each, st-e Sum$ur^s Hist of Bast ^oston. q. 

* Trumbull, HIae. Coon., i. 28. 
«lUM.Ui*t. CvJl.,U.UO. 
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Capt Sqaeb, Master. Before their em- 
barkatioa, afler their passage had been 
engaged, they were allowed the privilege 
of organizing themselves into an indepen- 
dent Church. This is now the First 
Church in Windsor— the oldest in the 
State of Connecticut.^ The Barnstable 
and Plymouth churches, in Massachn- 
setts, had been oi^nized in the same 
way, and these three, so far as we know, 
are the only New England churches 
which had a transatlantic origin. 

They arrived at Nantasket on the 
Lord's Day, May 30th, 1630, after a voy- 
age of two months and ten days, and 
landed the next day. A brief account of 
the expedition from one of their own 
number, Capt It')ger Clapj one of the 
first settlers of Dorchester, who was then 
a young man, is fortunately extant. We 
quote from it only that portion which 
seems to illustrate the eminently religious 
character of the early New England 
emigration : 

''There came godly families in that 
ship. We were of passengers, many in 
number, (besides seamen,) of good rank. 
These godly people resolved to live to- 
gether; and therefore, as they had made 
choice of those two reverend servants of 
God, Mr. John Warham and Mr. John 
Maverick, to be their ministers, so they 
kept a solemn day of fasting in the New 
Hospital in Plymouth, in England, spend- 
ing it in preaching and praying; when 
that worthy man of God, Mr. John White 
of Dorchester, in Dorset, was present, 
and preached unto us the word of God in 
the fore part of the day ; and in the latter 
part of the day, as the people did solemnly 
make choice of and call those godly min- 
isters to be their officers, so also the rev- 
erend Mr. Warham and Mr. Maverick 
did accept thereof, and expressed the 
same. So we came, by the good hand of 
the l-iord, through the deeps comfortably ; 
having preaching, or expounding of the 

1 It to the parpoae of the writer to glre some 
Mooant of the Windaor fettlements and ohorchee in 
•DOther paper. 



word of God, every day for ten weeks 
together, by our ministers.** * 

Of the landing at Nantasket, the ex- 
plorations of the party, the privations 
which were sufi*ered, and the first settle- 
ment at Dorchester, Capt Clap gives a 
a pathetic and deeply interesting narra- 
tive, of which our limits will not allow 
even an abstract ; " in those days," says 
Clap, " God did cause this people to trust 
in llim.*' 

The name of Henry Wolcott appears 
in the first List of " ffrecmcn *' made in 
Boston, Oct 19, 1630. This was the day 
on which the first General Court in Mas- 
sachusetts was held, consisting not of rep- 
resentatives, but of individual freemen. 
Under the ancient charter of the Colony, 
none were recognized as members of the 
body politic, except such as were admitted 
by the General Court, and took the oath 
of allegiance to the colonial government. 

Wolcott remained at Dorchester bat 
six years. With the bulk of the Dorches- 
ter Church, he removed to Connecticut 
There had been, for several years, a dis- 
position among the settlers of several 
Massachusetts towns to remove, — partly 
prompted by scarcity, partly by a desire 
for more land than the nearness of their 
settlements allowed; and possibly other 
motives, as to government, entered. The 
reports of John Oldham, who, with three 
others, had \isited Connecticut in 1633, 
and the statements given by Plymouth 
people, who early located there, led them 
to consider that territory with favor. 
They applied, in 1634, to the General 
Court, for permission to remove thither, 
but without effect. In 1635, they met 
with better success. Pioneers from Mr. 
Warham*s Church at Dorchester, went 
thither in the summer of 1635, most of 
whom were compelled, by the severity of 
the approaching winter, to return ; those 
who remained met with extreme priva- 
tions; a precarious support by hunting, 
or from acorns, malt and grains, reduced 
them to great want ; their cattle died to 

• Young^f Chronklee, pp. d&MS. 
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the loss, for the Dorchester people alone, 
of £200. But when spring opened, the 
tide of emigration recommenced. The 
towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Weath- 
ersfield, were settled from Dorchester,^ 
Cambridge and Watertown, respectively. 
Among these settlers, Trnmbnll mentions 
" several of the principal gentlemen," viz : 
** Mr. John Haynes, who at this time was 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Henry 
Wolcott, Mr. Wells," and others, — who 
quieted the Plymouth, the Dutch, and the 
Indian titles, in an honorable manner. 

The greater part of the emigrants went 
by land. '*It was" says McClure,* ''a 
long, fatiguing and dangerous march. 
About one hundred men, women and chil- 
dren took their departure from the three 
towns, encumbered with baggage and 
cattle, to travel through an unexplored 
territory. They shaped their course by a 
compass. They had to pick their way 
through forests, over or around swamps and 
mountains, and to construct rafb to help 
them over the streams. They saw here and 
there a solitary foot-path leading to the In- 
dian villages. The Nipnit or inland In- 
dians, whose country they passed through, 
were numerous, and might have taken 
advantage of their weak and defenceless 
condition to cut them off*. But the God of 
Israel, who conducted the chosen tribes 
through the desert of Arabia, and caused 
the fear of the people of God to fall upon 

1 It fa Mid that the moTemeot wm diMgrvwblc to 
the pascon, who yielded onlj on eeeing the preTiJeDt 
dcnre of the people. The First Church of Dorches- 
ter came hither in an organised state, (otganiaed in 
1680) ; it is now the First Chnrch in Windsor, Ct. 
The Chofeh In Dorchester, whieb now bears the 
nsne of the First Chnrch, was organised Ang. 28, 
1636, and is now Unitarian. The ' ' Second Chnrch,'* 
of which Dr. John Codman wan the first pastor, and 
Ber. James U. Means the second and present, was 
orguilied Jan. 1, 1808. 

< We qnote this from ** a Centnry TlianlcsglTing 
Sermon ; Text, Dent, ir: 87, 88. Preaohed in East 
Wiodsor, Dee. 24, 170S," by Rev. Dr. HcClnre, of 
SoQth Windsor, of which the original and a rerised 
maaoseript are in our pos se s s ion. The substance of 
a portion of It was glren in a letter by Dr. McClure 
to the MassachuMtts Historical Society, and appears 
in th«ir CoUectious, Fwsl Series, t. 166, 171. 
VOL. I. 19 



their enemies, in like manner restrained 
the savages of the wilderness from molest- 
ing this worthy company. They were 
fourteen days performing this tedious 
journey. Their hearts did not sink under 
the pressure of sufferings. Some of them 
had lived delicately in their native coun- 
tiy, but they cheerfully encountered the 
hardships of the way. They fed upon 
the milk of their cattle ; and wrapped in 
their cloaks and blankets, they slept upon 
the ground, amid the nightly bowlings of 
beasts of prey. They were supported by 
the goodness of the cause for which they 
had followed God into the wilderness ; his 
providence had pointed out to them the 
path of duty ; and they devoutly prayed 
and sung Psalms as they marched along, 
and the woods for the first time resounded 
with sacred hallelujahs. They at length 
came in sight of this river, the object of 
their ardent expectation." 

To some of the first settlers of Con- 
necticut, the Massachusetts government 
had given political authority, although the 
territory was clearly beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. This was in force but one year. 
In- the year 1637, the first General As- 
sembly was held in Connecticut. Mr. 
Henry Wolcott had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee, twelve in number, 
which constituted the Lower House, or 
popular branch of that body ; and thus he 
participated in the first legislative pro- 
ceedings of both Colonies. In 1640, his 
name stands first in the list of inhabitants 
in Windsor. In 1648, he was elected a 
member of the House of Magistrates, as 
the Upper House, the present Senate, 
was then styled, consisting of six or eight 
members ; and he was annually reelected 
during life. 

In the year 1640, Mr. Wolcott appears 
to have visited England. His younger 
children, Anna, Mary and Simon, ha4 
probably joined the family in America 
before this date ; we can only ascertain 
that they came between the years 16 SI 
and 1641. 

We have, in our CQllection of family 
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manuscriptB, thirteen letters, tent from 
£ngland during the first thirty years of 
their settlement here. Letters of this 
date, handed down through eight genera- 
tions, are so rare as to be a curiosity, and 
warrant the insertion of the annexed 
specimens. The genuine antiquities of 
the fimnly, however, are some English 
J)€edSf older than the settlement of 
America, handsomely engrossed on parch- 
fnent, with the original signatures and 
seals attached; one of them bears the 
Great Seal of Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England. We give three letters entire, 
from different persons : 

Cozen Henry my love to yon remembered 
and to your father and mother to your 
Brothers these are to give you to imder- 
derstand that we are all in good health my 
father hath remembered his loye to you and 
to your father and mother and to the rest 
of your Brothers these are to give you to 
understand that your Brother Simon hath 
been verre sicke of late and see hath your 
sisters alsoe But now thanks be to al- 
mightie god they are resonabdly wel 
againe Your Brother John continues in 
his ould Course of livinge. We shall al 
desire to have your Companie with us soe 
soone as Conveniently you can good Cozen 
let me Intreate you to write to me of the 
manner and situation of the Cuntry I have 
sent you in your Box a quire of paper be 
kause you shall remember to write imto 
me soe in hast I leyinge you to the prtex- 
ion of the almightie god I end and restt 
Your Inseperabel Cozen 

John Waxlcott [Jr]. 

Wellington, 22 Julg, 1631 

To his Lovinge Cozen 
Henry Wolcott Junior 
in Matapan f Dorchester J 

these in new England, 



In Verms in Bushops lydeard 
the I5th of Apnll ieS9 : 

Loving and deare brother my trew love 
and best respects unto yourselfe my sister 
in Lawe and all my Cuzens remembred 
wishing allwayes your health and prospe- 
ritie in the Lorde and trusting in God you 
are in good health as we all weare at the 
writting hearof the Lords name be prayesd 
for it. Breather soe it is that it hath 



pleased the Lord to take to his mersie the 
souU of our deare brother Chiistopher WoU- 
cott of Wellington who deaesed the 25th 
of March 1639 : in the mominge he died 
vntestat and thareby as I vnderstand that 
his Land fialeth vnto yourself or your sonne 
which maketh me to wtitt vnto you to 
know your minde what you will have done 
in it I desire your answer as soone as maye 
be for I am informed that his land falleth 
vnto you and all his prsonall ettatt £slleth 
vnto his wiffe and for my partt I shall have 
nothinge yeat you knowe deare brother 
that I have suported him by his breeding, 
and his being in Fraunce and by byeing 
him lande by copie into Tolland MiQ Liv- 
ing, and into John living w^hich 

never cost him a pennie and nowe in re- 
quitall of it I shall not have a pennie which 
greveth the verie harte of me that it should 
soe fall out, for he did promise our fisither 
in his death bed that my sonne John WoU- 
cott should be his heare vnto Tolland Mill 
and allso promised it before manie others, 
yeat neverthelese I will put my trust in 
the Lord for he hath been my helper and 
my ahure defense hithervnto and soe he 
shall be vnto the end, for thes things are 
transitoiie and put vpon me for tziall of 
my patience but the Lord knoweth whome 
are his tharfore vnto him be all honore and 
prayse for ever and ever. 

Broather I reseaved your leter whearin 
you wrott of dangers that you have had in 
your Countrie whearin god hath prserved 
you and soe he will all them that truly 
trust in him, you wrott to vnderstand of 
the course of our Cuntrie it was never by 
my time soe dangerouse as now it is for 
it is proclaymed open warrs betwixt Eng- 
land and Scottland, and our most gracious 
King Charles is gone into Scottland with 
30 or 40 thousand of the traynors as the 
report doeth goe ar gon with him and thare 
are 40 or 50 of a band ar prickt vpon evexie 
Captines boocke and doe stand at an 
bowers warning vpon payn of death thare 
be them prickt whous livings is worth 
liSOO£ a yeare and vpward and thare be 
suplyes apoynted to fill vp the Captins 
boock agayn as sowne as they ar gone it is 
much feared that we have manie danger- 
ouse enimies but if god be -with vs we 
feare not whoe is agayn st us. you wrott 
vnto me to send you a laboring man or to 
and I have spoken vnto divers to goe an d 
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them that be good workmen and can get 
theyer liying heare ar feaifall to go to seae 
for ieare they shall not live to com to your 
land, bnt wear it not for the danger of the 
fleas you mought have inough. 

Broather my wife and chilldren desireth 
to be remembred vnto your wife and chill- 
dren and we doe daydye praye for your 
pTOsperitie besiching the AUmighti god to 
blese TB all and send ts his kingdom of 
graae and the kingdom of glorie in heaven 
through Jesus Christ our only saviour and 
redemeri Amen. 

Brother I praye you to return me your 
answer conacming the land what shidl be 
dune in it wheather I shall mak an enter 
▼pon it in your behalfe vntill you can com 
or send over, for it is bowses much of it 
and must be repaired or otherwise it will 
goe in decaye. 

Broather you wrott conseming the teach- 
iiig of the word, it is not soe much taught 
as it was when you lyved heare for thar is 
no lectuarie vsed in no place and but on 
sermon vpon the sabath day, and in manie 
places on sennon in a month and skarse 
that whearfore manie doe feare that the 
Lord hath ordayned a punishment for it, 
soe I end and rest your Loving brother to 
the utennoBt of my power vntill death. 
John Wollcott. 

I have writt vnto you at this time 3 let- 
ters becaus if on miscari the other may 
com to your hands, my sonne John is not 
com hom from the Indens [Indies]. 

To my Loving brother 
Hennory WoUcott 
dwelUnff in Winaor 
by quenattecott rieutr 
in Nu England giue 
these I pray you. 



jfirom WelUngtan the 20th March 1641 
Loving and kind kinsman Henrie WoU- 
cott my kind love and best respects to you 
remembered with very kind love to your 
second sellb and to all the rest of my Cozens 
In generrale remembered Hoping in the lord 
you are all in good health, as we all were 
at the present writinge hereof praysed be 
Qod for it : These few lines are to certifie 
you that I have reseaved your letter by 
your Brother in law Mr Joseph Newberrie 
and I understand that you have not re- 
seaved any letter from me I sent to you the 
laat yere and divers letters before and never 



had noe retume : my brother John we have 
had no nuse from him since my Unde was 
here It hath pleased God to set a great De- 
struction amongst us here in our land both 
in Church and State that men as the scrip- 
ture sath hath bin almost at there wits end 
for noe Turkish slavery can be worse than 
hath bin Inflicted over us we have bin 
robed and stript of all our goods both with- 
in doores and \rithout and leade away cap^ 
tive from house and harbor and like to 
suffer death but prayse god that he hath 
not given us over to Uie wills of our Ad- 
versari for then we had bin overwhelmed i 
Cozen soe it is we are removed from Venns 
to Wellington at Micklemas last and my 
ffather and mother doth live in the house 
that was my Uncles Chr Wollcott and I 
and my wife doth live with them my Uncle 
Wollcott is dead for 3 yeres since If your 
ffather or you plese to com over to dispose 
of what is here there may be sales men found 
but Estates doe goe at verie low value that 
formerly they have bin for since the Trubles 
did arise not any Estate was able to make 
good the charges that went out of it by a 
greate deale one hundred pound in purse 
that could be saved to deale over hath bin 
more work then 2 Hundred pounds pr 
Annum I doe not goe to underwrite any 
thinge you have but I speake really as you 
shall find if you come into England Cozen 
If you have any occasion to make use of 
me I shall be readie and willing to doe you 
the best service that lieth in my small 
power I have writen to you 2 other letters 
at this time desiringe to have Answeres 
from them as soone as may be soe in som 
hast and no lesse love I rest 
Allwaies your Loved Kinsman till Deathe' 
Hugh Wollcott** 
7b my verie 
Lovinge Kinsman 
Henrie WoUcott 
Junior at Winsof 
in Connecticott 
in New England 
give these, 

Mr. Wolcott continued an honored resi- 
dent of Windsor until his death, which 



> Tb« apelllDg of the fiunily name (u n 
thow dayf ) WM T«rj Tu-lftbto ; we find not lets tiun 
a doxeo fonns. It la giren tliree differeot wayi, ia 
the sigDatare, tbe seal, and the saperaoription, of Um 
lame letter. The traditional pronunciation, in the 
fiunily, of the penultimate fowel, glrea it the sound 
iao in Wolf. 
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took place May 30, 1656. His Will was 
dictated on the day of lua death, and waa 
proved October 4.^ The inventory of his 
estate amounted (exclusive of property in 
England) to £764, 8s. lOd., — an illustra- 
tion of the fact that many early adven- 
turers expended more in making settle- 
ments in Connecticut, than the property 
BO improved was worth. 

** This year (1666)," says Trumbull, 
" died Henry Wolcott, Esq., in the 78th 
year of his age. He was the owner of a 

1 It read! M follows : 

The last WUl of Henry WolcoU.laUof Wind- 
sor ^ deceaeed. 

The thirtieth of May, 1683, I, HuraT Woloott, 
■Ick of body, but of perfect memory, do make and 
ordain this my last will and teatament. In manner 
and form following. 

First. I commend my soul to God my maker, 
hoping assuredly through the only merit of Jeeua 
Christ my SaTlour, to be a partaker of life everlast- 
ing ; and I commend my body to the earth, whereof 
It was made. 

I will that my wife shall have all my house lot, 
orchard, garden, hop-yard and my lot in Plymouth 
meadow, daring the term of her natural lift. Also, 
I gire unto my wife two of my cows, and half the 
household goods in my dwelling house. 

Also, I leave my land in England to Henry my 
eldest son , withou t encumbrances. Also, I gire unto 
him my two books of martyrs. 

Also, I gire to Christopher my second son, my lot 
In the Great meadow,— and also, my house lot and 
houseing upon it, after the death of my wift, he pay- 
ing out of it thirty pounds, after my wUSb's daoease, 
as I shall hereafter appoint. 

Also, I give to Qeorge my third son, the fire 
pounds be owes me, and fire pounds more. 

Also, I gire to Simon, my youngest son, all my 
land on the easterly side of the Great Rirer and also 
my lot at Arramonets. 

Also, to the children of Henry, my eldest son, fire 
pounds to Henry the eldest of them, and to the rest 
of them forty shillings apiece. 

I gire all the rest of my goods to be equally dirided 
amongst all my children. 

Also, I appoint Henry Woloott, my son, to be 
overseer of this my will and testament. 

Also, my will is, that Christopher, my son, shall 
•have my lot in Plymouth meadow, after the decesse 
of my wife. 

My will is that my debts shall be first paid. 

October 4, 1636. The abore written being 
testified to the Court by Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
upon oath, and by Mr. Wichfleld to be the 
last will and testament of Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
senior, deceased^ the Court approbated of the 
same, and ordered it to be recorded. 

JOHH COLUCK, Secretary. 



good estate in Somerset^iire, in En^and. 
His youth, it is said, was spent in gaiety 
and country pastimes; but afterwards, 
under the instructions of Mr. Edward 
Elton, his mind was entirely changed, and 
turned to the sincere love and practice of 
religion. As the Puritans were then 
treated with great severity, he sold about 
£8,000 worth of estate in En^nd, and 
prepared for a removal into America.' 
He came into New England with Mr. 
Warham, in May 1680, and settled first 
at Dorchester, in Massachusetts. In 1 6 3 6 , 
he removed to Windsor, and was one of 
the principal planters of that town. He 
was chosen into the magistracy in 1643, 
and continued in it until his death. He 
left an estate in England, which rented at 
about £60 a year, which the family for 
some time enjoyed; but was afterwards 
sold. After his decease, some one of his 
descendants was annually chosen into the 
magistracy, for a term of nearly eighty 
years. Some of them have been m^n- 
bers of the Assembly, Judges <^ the Supe- 
rior CouH, or magistrates, from the first 
settlement of the colony to this time, 
during the term of more than a century 
and a half— A. D. 1797." 

Over the graves of Henry Wolcott, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, there is an arched 
monument of brown stone, wrought by 
their son-in-law, Matthew Griswold ; the 
inscriptions being on the opposite sides : 

Here under lyeth the body of 
Henry Wolcot sometimes a Maies- 
trate of this jurisdiction who 

DYED YE 30th DAY OF MaY 
*»^T^ (SALUTIS 1655 
^^^^i^TATI8 77 

Here under lyeth the body of 
Elizabeth Wolcot who dtbd yk 
7th day of July 

( SALUTIS 1655 



ANNO 



(iETATIS 78 



> On examining the MS. of Dr. Trumbull, depoalted 
In the Library of Yale College, we diseovered that 
the authority for his statement vaa a letter from 
Got. Roger Wolcott to the Rev. Mr. Prince, of Bos- 
ton, dated Aug. 16, 1764, to which there is a refer- 
ence ; and on examini g the remnant of Mr. Prince's 
Library, we find that this letter shared the ISate of 
moat of its TBluable manoaoiipCs. 
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Around it Are the monuments of their 
children, and children's children. The 
cemetery lies in the rear of the First Con- 
gregational Charch, on the high northern 
hank of Farmington River ; the railroad 
passes on its western side. Here these 
worthy Pilgrims and their companions in 
triboladon, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesos Christ, found a resting- 
place £nom their wanderings and toils; 
they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. 

We add, from our ancient " Chrono- 
logie," the simple statement which follows 
the record of their death, and which is of 
more worth than all other history and 
eulogy, — 

^ These both dyed in hope and Ly 
huryed under one Tomb in Windsor" 

The children of Henry and Elisabeth 
Woleott were, 

I. John. He was baptized Oct 1, 
1607 ; was liying in England in 1631, and 
apparently never emigrated to America. 
He had died without issue previous to the 
date of his father's will, in 1605. The 
Family Record makes no mention of him. 

IL Akna. She came over with her 
sister and youngest brother, after the 
family had become settled. She married, 
Oct 16, 1646, Mr. Matthew Griswold, 
who resided in Windsor, and was a Dep- 
uty to the Greneral Court He aflerwards 
removed to Saybrook, in the capacity of 
Agent for Gov. Fenwick. He subse- 
quently purchased a large estate in 
Blackball, a pleasant part of Lyme, which 
has now been the seat of the Griswold 
family for more than two centuries. He 
gave the name to the town, of which he 
was the first inhabitant, in honor of Lyme 
Regis, the place of his nativity in Eng- 
land. He was a stone>cutter by trade, 
and wrought the tombstone of his father- 
in-law, Henry Woleott He died at the 
age of 96 years, and was buried in Say- 
brook ; but his grave is unknown. 

IIL Henry. He was born Jan. 21, 

1610 (O.S.) i.e., 1611 (N.S.)* Hecame 

1 H« WMAtaffeir of •«A«rlAaiMr, which hupuiBled 



with his parents, and was admitted a free- 
man by the General Court of Boston, 
April 1, 1634, which shows that he was at 
that time a member of the Dorchester 
Church. He removed, with the family, to 
Windsor, in 1636, where he married, Nov. 
18, 1641, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Newberry. He was an importing mer- 
chant, and his ledger has been preserved. 
He appears to have been in England, on 
business, in the spring of 1654. He was 
engaged in public life, and held various 
appointments. He was one of the nine- 
teen gentlemen prominent in the Colony, 
who were named in the Charter of Con- 
necticut. He was elected a member of 

us in seVeral docaments, and to which we did not 
imagine that any kej coald 0Ter be found. Among 
the papers depodced in the Library of the Conn. 
Historical Society, some yean since, was a stout lit- 
tle TeUum-eorered Tolame of nearly 400 pages, 
closely written in this hand, with no clue to the sub- 
ject nor to the writer's name. It lay unnoticed 
until a little more than a year ago, when it attracted 
the attention of J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., who is 
as ingenious in sueh matters as he is pemerering in 
his researches. He succeeded in deciphering it, and 
found it lo eonslst of notes of sermons and lectures, 
deliyered in Windsor and Hartford, between April, 

1688, and Bfay, 1641, in regular course. The writer's 
name is not giren, but his birthday is noted on the 
first leaf of the rolume, and this and other facts 
identify him as Henry Woleott, Jr. ; and it is a curi- 
ous foct that the only record of his birth is found 
among these hieroglyphics, and the date has been 
unknown till now. 

These notes gire the dates, texts, and general out- 
lines of the discourses of the Iter. Messrs. Warham 
and Huit, in Windsor, and of the Ber. Messrs. 
Hoolcer and Stone, in Hartford, during the sessions 
of the Qenerai and Particular Courts. Among the 
former is one deliTered by Mr. Warham, Nor. 17, 
1040, "al th« betrothing of Benedict AlTord and 
Abraham Randall," ftom the text, Eph. 6 : 11, " Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand BgaiDSt the wiles of the deFii.^* The preacher 
" improred " the theme, ^' for teaching the betrothed 
lovers that marriage is a war-faring eondidon," and 
" for reproof to those who ihiok nothing is needed for 
marriage but the consent of the parents." In the 
face of these solemn admooltions, it appears from 
the Windsor records that boih were duly married 
before the expiration of the year — the happy JSene- 
diel to Joan Newton, and the other to Mary Ware. 

Among the latter discourses, are Mr. Hooker^s two 
Election Sermons, of May 81, 163S, and April 11, 

1689. Of Che first, from the text, Deut. 1 : 18, Mr. 
Trumbull gives an abstract, of deep interest, as show- 
ing the '* politics " which were preached by the 
ablest and best of the Puritan Fathers. 
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the House of Deputies in 1660, and a 
member of the House of Magistrates in 
1662, and successively after until his 
death. In 1669 the General Assembly 
made him a grant of 300 acres of land. 
He died July 12, 1680. His widow died 
July 16, 1684. Her wardrobe, an inyen- 
tory of which exists among the family 
papers, and is a curiosity, was appraised 
at nearly £lOO sterling. 

IV. George. He was made a free- 
man by the General Court of Connecti- 
cut, May 21, 1657. He settled in Weath- 
ersBeld, and married Elizabeth Treat 
His history is more obscure than that of 
his brothers. 

y. Christopher. The family home- 
stead in Windsor was bequeathed to him 
by his father. He died, unmarried. Sept 
7, 1662. By his will nuncupative, his 
estate was divided among his brothers and 
sisters, Henry receiving the larger share. 

YI. Mary. She married, June 25, 
1646, Job Drake, of Windsor. She and 
her husband died, the same day, Sept 16, 
1649. 

YII. SiMOX. He was bom about the 
year 1625. He was admitted a freeman 
in 1654. He married, (Ist) March 19, 
1656-7, Joanna, daughter of Aaron Cook, 
one of the first settlers of Windsor. Their 
married life was brief; she died April 27, 
1 6 5 7 , at the age of 1 8 years. He married, 
(2d) Oct 17, 1661, Martha Pitkin, de- 
scribed in the Windsor Records as ^ late 
from England." She was the sister of 
Mr. William Pitkin, of East Hartford, 
Attorney General and Treasurer of the 
Colony. She is represented to have been 
a superior lady, having received an ac- 
complished education in England. In an 
obituary notice of one of her sons, pub- 
lished in 1767, she is described as **a 
woman of eminent good sense, virtue, and 
piety." She is said to have come on a 
visit to her brother, and been induced to 
remain by the marriage proposal which 
she received, which was backed by the 
urgent wishes of some of the leading Col- 
onists. 



A few years after this marriage, Mr. 
Simon Wolcott sold his pUce in Windsor, 
and purchased a farm in Simsbuiy, to which 
he removed. His name appears on the 
Simsbury Records, as commander of the 
train-band, and selectman. It proved an 
unfortunate investment, as the settlen 
were driven from the place by the Indians 
in 1676, and his property was destroyed. 
He remained a few years in Windsor, and 
in 1680 settled on his land on the East side 
of the Connecticut River, in the present 
town of South Windsor. He died in 
1687, and was buried in Windsor Church 
yard. His death was hastened by 
gloomy anticipations of the oppression 
and sufiering which awaited the Colonists 
under the coming administration of Sir 
Edmund Andross, — ^fears which, as the 
result proved, were not wholly groundless. 
His widow married, in 1689, Mr. Dayid 
Clark, one of the leading men in the 
Colony ; she died in 1719.^ 

From Simon and Martha Wolcott hare 
sprung those of the family who were sub- 
sequently most known in the annals of 
Connecticut; three of their descendants 
in the male line, in successive generations, 
and others in collateral lines, have been 
called to the Governor's Chair.' 



I TlM foUowiof ue ooplcf of their •pitapha : 
Here Ijcs waiting 
Ibr ye rttarrectioa 
of the Just the body of 
Mr SiMoir Wolcott 
who dyed Sepfem 
ye lUh 1687 aged 

62 years. 
Here lyeth sleep 
Ing in Jesus ye Bo 
dy of Mas Man, 
TBA Clask Alies 
Wolcott who 
Died Oetr ye 18 
in9 Aged 80 Tears. 
[From Old South Windsor Ohoreh Tarl.] 
t Among the Ooveraors of Coaneotinat hers re- 
ferred to, are Rooia Woloott, Outbs Woukht, the 
elder, OLiria Wolcott, the younger, Uattekw 
GaawoLD, the second, Roofa OaiswoLD, and Wnr 
UAH Woloott ELLiwoaTS. Several of the fkmily 
have been Judges, and bsTe held other offloes of ciTU 
trust. The writer of this article appears to represent 
the elergy almoet alone ; and his ecclesiaiitJeal pedi- 
gree is, perhaps, to be traced through his mother, 
(Rachel M.,) who was the youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. MeClure, of East Windsor, and the grand- 
danghtor of the Rev. Dr. Pomeroj, of Hebron. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN WESTERN NEW YORK.* 



BT BEY. JAME0 H. DILL, SPZMCBRPOBT, N. T. 



Ret. James H. Hotcdkin has pub- 
lished a work entitled ^ A History of 
Western New York, and of the Presby- 
terian Church in that Section," a volume 
of six hundred pages ; a book which has 
its merits and its defects. The main drift 
of his eedesiastical history is, the ascen- 
dancy there of Presbyterianism over Con- 
gregationalism. 

How far his title page is justified by the 
contents of his book, may be judged by 
the following facts: In several chapters 
he gives an account of the early settlers, 
most of whom were New Englanders, and 
Congregational in their preferences; of 
the early missionaries, missionary socie- 
ties, ministers, churches, and ecclesiastical 
bodies, most of which were Congregation- 
al; and of the early revivals, the con- 
spicnous laborers in which were Congre- 
gational ministers. A lai^ part of his 
book is, in fact, a history of Congrega- 
tionalism in Western New York, of which 
be gives no hint on his title page, and 
which he uses as a convenient back- 
gronnd from which to set forth a Presby- 
terian figure. 

Still further : In fifteen, out of his thirty- 
six chapters, he gives an account of 486 
churches, and although he is very careful, 
when he can, to tell us " this church was 
organized as a Presbyterian church," yet 
there are not 100, of the 486, which he 
tells us were so organized. Forty of the 
original number are extinct Records 
show that about 200 have at some time 

* Thifl Artielv to the subsUnoe of an addreM pro- 
MaQe«d by Rer. James H. Dill, before the Oenenl 
AwocUtioD of New Tork, at ite Qaarter Ccntarj 
tlMting at Boeheater, Sept. 22, 1868. The AddreM, 
■oncvhat enlarged and with additional notes, Is 
PvbUfhed In a pamphlet form, eonenrrentlj with the 
be ; and may be had of the anthor. 



been Congregational; and 160, — two- 
fifths of the 896 surviving churches — ^now 
report themselves as Congregational 
churches. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which one 
who undertakes to set forth the ascendan- 
dancy of Presbyterianism over Congrega- 
tiondism ought to have ascertained, he 
heads each of the fifteen chapters of 
churches with the name of a certain Pres- 
bytery, and calls Congregational churches 
PresbjTterian. Of tiie Church in HoUey, 
he says, ** at what period the Presbyterian 
Church was organized is not known to 
the writer." He might have added ** and 
never will be." In fact, he tells us con- 
cerning Congregational churches^ con- 
nected with Presbyter}', that " these 
churches are in all respects Presbyterian, 
with the exception that their sessions 
consist of the body of the brethren of 
competent age, instead of a bench of el- 
ders, chosen for the purpose of govern- 
ment, and set apart by certain formalities." 
As if one should say that a square is in 
all respects a circle, except wherein it 
differs from it The radical idea of Pres- 
byterianism is eldership — the govern- 
ment of elders. The radical idea of 
Congregationalism is the brotherhood— 
government by the membership. 

From such an inaccurate history, based 
on such mistaken conceptions, and convey- 
ing so unfair an impression — which ought 
to be corrected by a volume of equal size 
— ^I proceed to give a brief notice of 

CONQREOATIONALISM IN WeSTERX 

New Yore. I shall take the same boun- 
daries as Mr. Hotchkin. At the early pe- 
riod in which our history commences, 1 790, 
Western New York comprehended the 
most of the State west of the Hudson 
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Biver. This history is divided into three 
marked periods, which I shall designate 
respectively as the bisb, the decline, 
AND THE REVIVAL of the Congregational 
interest in this section. 

I. The Rise and Establishment of Con- 
ffregalional Churches in this Region; from 
I7d0 to about 1815. 

This land was originally granted by the 
mother country to the Colonies of New 
England. The conflicting claims of New 
York and Massachusetts to this territory 
were settled by the grant of pre-emption 
right on the part of New York, to the 
State of Massachusetts. This pre-emp- 
tion right was purchased of Massachusetts 
by New England men, Messrs. Phelps 
and Grorham ; and by them the Indian 
title to a large portion of the soil was ex- 
tinguished ; so that it was at an early day 
advertised and offered for sale in New 
England, in exchange for cultivated farms. 
The richness and the beauty of this region 
had been reported throughout the East 
by the returned soldiers of Gen. Sullivan's 
army, and their statements, together with 
tiie efibrts of Messrs. Phelps and Gorham, 
soon awakened a strong desire among the 
New England farmers to exchange their 
rocky fields for the fertile plains of the 
West. Hence most of the early settlers 
of this region were New Englanders, and 
brought with them their New England 
preferences. 

As in every new country, so in this, the 
establishment and character of religious 
institutions depend not only on the pre« 
ferences of the settlers, but on the insti- 
tutions of those Christians at the East 
who care for them. At that early day, 
all those missionary societies which sent 
missionaries into this region were Congre« 
gational bodies, with the single exception 
of the General Assembly's Board of Mis- 
sions ; and previous to 1814 the old Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut performed 
threefold more labor here, than that Board. 
Of those New England bodies which sent 
missionaries here, there were the General 
Association of Connecticut, commencing 



as early as 1788; the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, organized in 1798, and 
previous to 1814 expending labor equal 
to that of one minister for twenty years ; 
the Boston Missionary Society, organized 
1787; the Massachusetts Missionary So- 
ciety, 1799; Berkshire and Columbia 
Missionary Society, 1798; New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, 1801 ; and the 
Hampshire Missionary Society, 1802. 

These Congregational Societies con- 
centrated their efibrts on this then re- 
cently opened wilderness, while as yet the 
other societies, which after 1814 labored 
here, and into which the Presbyterian 
element entered, had not come into exist- 
ence. The Domestic Missionary Society 
was not organized until 1816 ; the United 
Domestic Missionary Society in New 
York City, not until 1824 ; and the Am- 
erican Home Missionary Society not until 
1826. 

As the first settlers were from New 
England, and, with the single exception 
named, the first missionary societies which 
cared for them. Congregational, so were 
the first missionaries, the first churches 
oi^anized, the first ministers settled, the 
first ordinations, installations, and eccles- 
iastical bodies here, CongregationaL All 
this is conceded by Mr. Hotchkin. 

In 1812, there were extending over the 
whole territory then settled, and some- 
what east of it, the following Congrega- 
tional Associations, embracing most of the 
churches and ministers in Western New 
York: 

An Association in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga, and the Morris County Associated 
Presbytery in the northern part of New 
Jersey, which Mr. Hotchkin says was 
Congregational in its principles and prac- 
tice. ** Subsequently," he says, " on ac- 
count of the increase of the body in the 
number of its ministers and churches, a 
division took place, and the Westchester 
Associated Presbytery was organized ; 
which Associated Presbyteries for a time 
embraced a large number of ministers 
and churches in the lower counties of 
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New York, and adjacent parts of New 
Jersey." The Northern Associated Pres- 
bytery ; the Black River Association ; 
the Oneida Association, occupying the 
eastern portion of what is here regarded 
as Western New York ; the Middle Asso- 
ciation, occupying the middle portion ; 
the Ontario Association, occupying the 
western portion ; the Union Association, 
fonned from the Oneida ; and the Sus^ 
quehanna, or Luzerne Association, occu- 
pying the southern portion, bordering on 
and extending into Pennsylvania. 

These associations, with their ministers 
and churches, had the ground ; and there 
was every reason and prospect, from pur- 
chase, settlement, pre-occupancy, cultiva- 
tion, and thorough organization, that 
Western New York would become as 
characteristically Congregational as New 
England.' 

The entire number of Congregational 

1 TbfMe CongregaUonal AisocUf Ions were Urge 
bodies of mintoten and charohce, organised to meet 
the waota of the eharchee and mlnieters already on 
the ground, while, as the following ikcts will Hbow, 
the line of Preebyteriee which was thruet oat into 
this tenitory wa«, by mlnnte sabdiTiaion, on the 
church extension plan, and for churches which they 
only hoped ro hayo. It was a dooomlnatlonal moTo- 
mrat, oatira to tb« system, and wholly foreign to 
the tjstem on which it encroached. 

In 1802 we find the Presbytery of Albany contain- 
ing 14 mitttstera. The same year, as the Minutes of 
the General Assembly tell as, the Presbytery of AI- 
banj was divided Jnto three bodies, ris : the Presby- 
trrj of Albany, the Prenbytery of Columbia, and the 
Presbjteryof Oneida; *'tn which diTiflon,^' they 
tdl OS, '* they were particularly Inauenred by the 
pvMiiure of eireumsunces." The Presbytery of 
OodJa, then embraced all the territory of the State 
of K«w Tork, wesc of Ott^ego and ilerkimer counties, 
tad had not, at Its organisation, a single church In 
W«ilera New Tork connected with it, and but two 
alnisters resident in that territory. The next year, 
1908, these three Prasbyteries were constituted a 
Sjnod— the Synod of Albany. In 1806, the Presby- 
toiy of Oneida was diTided, and the Prenbytery of 
Qenera set up, embmctng all New Tork west of Oneld* 
•nd Chenango counties, but having only four mlnis> 
ten connected with it, and in 1800 only eight Pres- 
brteriao ministers couneeted with it. In 1810, the 
Pieebjtery of Geneva and the Middle AssoclaUon, 
, vkieh had Joined the Albany Synod, were divided 
iato the Presbyteries of Qeneva, Cayuga, and Onon- 
dica, and in 1811, tb^ were eensiltttted a Synods 
tUSyMdof GeaeVB. 
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ministers and churches embraced in these 
associations, I have not at present the 
means of stating. I 6nd record, however, 
of 19 Congregational churches organized 
previous to 1800, and of 60 others organ- 
ized previous to 1815; while on the same 
ground I find no record of more than 22 
Presbyterian churches organized before 
1815, and of only four more before 1800 ; 
and so strong were the early tendencies 
to Congregationalism, that these four 
churches, viz : Binghampton, Elmira, 
Lima, and Lakeville, organized by a mis- 
sionary of the Creneral Assembly's Board 
in 1 795, were resuscitated or re-oi^anized 
as Congregational churches. 

From this picture of prosperity, we 
turn 

IL To a Period of Decline^ which Mr. 
Hotchkin sets forth. Look, first, at the 
facts indicating, and secondly, at the 
causes bringing about, this decline of the 
Congregational interest. 

The Ontario Association, the Middle 
Association, the Union Association, and 
the Susquehanna, have become dissolved; 
the most of the Congregational ministers 
have joined Presbytery; many of the 
churches have been accommodated with 
a seat in Presbytery, and some of the 
churches have adopted the Presbyterian 
form of government 

These associations did not dwindle and 
die from lack of numbers and life, but 
became absorbed by several feeble Pres- 
byteries — seven lean kine swallowing the 
seven fat kine — and Presbyterianism sud- 
denly bringing itself into full and rounded 
proportions. 

Several causes may be enumerated as 
conspiring to bring about the absorption 
of Congregational churches and ministers 
into Presbyterianism, which marks the 
second period of our history. The Plan 
of Union, formed in 1801, between the 
(jeneral Assembly and the General Asbo- 
ciation of the State of Connecticut, — a 
plan of union which, when abrogated by 
the General Assembly in 1887, was jnsUy 
pronounced ^ ancooititational on the part 
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of the Assembly, and totally destitute of 
authority as proceeding from the General 
Association of Connecticut, which had no 
power to legislate in such cases, and 
especially to enact laws regulating 
churches not within her limits.** This 
plan of union dissuaded Congregationalists 
in the new settlements from carrying 
oat their preferences in the organiza- 
tion of churches, and, in its 4th Article, 
offered to Congregational churches the 
bait of a seat in Presbytery. As the 
result of this, many Congregational 
churches have been taken in. 

At a meeting in Greneva, in 1803 or 
1805, of a newly erected Presbytery, a 
meeting consisting of three ministers and 
seven elders, the following question was 
discussed, and decided in the affirmative : 
" Can the Presbytery consistently receive 
as a constituent member of their body a 
minister belonging to an Association, 
without his discontinuing his connection 
with the Association ? " *' This decision," 
says Mr. Hotchkin, "was approved by 
Synod, and the principle was considered 
as established." " At the present time," 
he says, ^*it would be conadered by most 
ecclesiastical bodies as an incorrect de- 
cision. But whether the decision of this 
question by Presbytery was correct, or 
otherwise, it undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tion for the preponderance of the Presby- 
terian interest, which eventually prev- 
ailed in Western New York." 

No doubt it did. The small Presby- 
teries were anxious for members, and it 
doubtless seemed perfectly consistent with 
the plan of union made by the Greneral 
Assembly which accommodated Congre- 
gational churches with a seat in Presby- 
tery, while they retained their Congrega- 
tional government, for the Presbytery to 
accommodate their ministers with a seat 
in Presbytery, while they still retained 
their connection with a Congregational 
Association. Had the Associations of 
that day been equally accoaunodating, 
and their Presbyterian brethren equally 
Qimctarian, they might easily have ab- 



sorbed the Presbyterians. After this prin- 
ciple was established, and the meetings of 
Presbytery were swollen by the laige 
accession of Congregational members, 
there was felt to be a difficulty among the 
ministers about attending so many annual 
meetings as were provided for by Aaso- 
ciations and Presbyteries, and as the 
result, the Associations were dissolved. 

But there was another step taken in 
the progress of the pliant and absorbing 
Presbyterianism of that day. The S^Dod 
of Albany, in 1808, accommodated the 
Middle Association of ministers and 
churches entire, with a seat in Synod, u 
constituent members thereof, *' assuring 
them," as Mr. Hotchkin says, *'of the 
cheerfulness of the S3mod to leave their 
churches undisturbed in the adminis- 
tration of their own government, until 
they should be better acquainted with 
the Presbyterian mode, and voluntarily 
adopt it" No doubt this was a cheerful 
time, — ^receiving an accession of 17 min- 
isters, and more churches. This action 
was laid before the General Assembly at 
its next meeting, and by them approved. 
The Presbytery had acted, the Synod 
had acted, and now the Greneral Assem- 
bly, in 1810, divides up the Middle As- 
sociation into three Presbyteries; and so 
the Middle Association disappears. 

The failure of an efibrt, in 1810, to 
fbnn a General Association, worked a 
decline of the Congregational interest 
Feeling the need of such a bond of union 
as was provided in New England by the 
State Associations, a Convention was 
called, and assembled on the first Thurs- 
day of July, 1810, in Clinton, Oneida 
county, to consider the expediency of 
forming such an Association, and if 
deemed best, to take such initiatory 
steps as should be necessary. This Con- 
vention was attended by Rev. Messrs. 
James H. Hotchkin, John Niles, and H. 
R. Powell, delegates from Ontario Asso- 
ciation, and by others from Oneida, Black 
River, Union, Luzerne, and Saratoga 
Associations, and from the Nortbem A^ 
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nciated FreiA>7teTy. But tke tide was 
aetting so ttrongly towards an ecclesiasti- 
cal union with Uie Presbyterians, that no 
action was taken, and the Convention 
was (fisBolTed. ** The result of the meet- 
ing of tiiis Convention," Mr. Hotchkin 
says, "nndoobtedly hastened the union of 
the Congregational ministers and church- 
es with the Presbyterian Church." 

The process of absorption went on. 
The Presbyterianism of that day was 
very accommodating. It did not go by 
the Book ; and since the Congregational- 
isti saw how ready they were, from Pres- 
bytery up to Assembly, to make any 
ncrifice of their principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal government; since they saw Congre- 
gational churches, and members of Asso- 
ciations, welcomed into Synod, and mem- 
bers of their churches on tiie floor of 
General Assembly ; and since they then, 
as now, sympathized in doctrinal faith, 
they had some reason for thinking that 
Presbyterianism would soon become 
altogether accommodated to the Congre- 
gational system. But time proves that 
they reckoned without their host, and did 
not consider the difference between the 
genius of Presbyterianism and that of 
Congregationalism, nor the difference 
between Presbyterianism weak and Pres- 
byterianism strong. 

The Presbyterians had now secured 
to themselves the most of the large cen- 
tral churches along the track to the more 
western portions of the State. New 
settlers and new ministers came under a 
Presbyterian influence in passing through 
New Yoiic, Albany, Utica, Auburn, and 
Geneva; or Binghampton and Elmira. 
The Presbyterian element had entered 
ioto Home Missionary Societies in New 
York. A Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary was established in Auburn, sending 
OQt its candidates for the ministry. The 
religious newspapers which circulated 
among the churches were Presbyterian ; 
the agents which visited them, Presbyte- 
rian. The old Connecticut Missionary 
^iefy was withdrawing its missionaries 



from this field, and sending them further 
west; and misrepresentations of the 
people of Western New York, and of the 
Congregational churches and ministers 
there, were studiously and constantiy 
made by men who visited New £ngland ; 
that the population of Western New 
York was not sufficiently homogeneous, 
intelligent and principled to be organized 
into Congregational churches ; that while 
it would do very well for New England, 
the people here needed a stronger gov- 
ernment ; and moreover, it was whispered 
that Congregational churches and minis- 
ters out here, (meaning those that would 
not join Presbytery,) were very different 
from what they were in New England ; 
that they were irregular in doctrine and 
in order. So diligently, and so long were 
these slanders on the people and on the 
Congregationalism of Western New York 
circulated in New England, that after a 
while, and for some years, a sentiment 
was formed in the more conservative 
minds, that the people here were lit- 
tie less than barbarians, and that those 
Congregationalists who would not coalesce 
with Presbyterians were of a degenerate 
sort 

Such slanders did their work, and for 
a time served their purpose. But now 
that the minds of New Englanders are 
disabused of them, and have come to un- 
derstand the nondescript ecclesiastical 
system, and absorbing motive, from which 
they emanated, they are slowly, but sure- 
ly, working out their retribution. Radi- 
cally different as are these two systems of 
church government, admitting no natural 
ecclesiastical union, yet there is no neces- 
sity for conflict between them. Both are 
one in doctrine. The field is wide enough 
for alL Each system has its own radical 
idea of ecclesiasiastical policy. Let each 
be faithful to itself, and not sacrifice its 
standard of professed principles for the 
sake of absorbing the other, and there 
will be no cause for conflict. We con- 
cede to Presbyterians many excellencies 
and good works as a Christian dcnomina- 
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tion. Id their prosperity we rejoice, and 
pray for their increase. 

I have enamerated the causes which 
worked in this region a decline of the 
Congregational and an ascendancy of the 
Presbyterian interest They are matters 
of history. Time will bring them fiilly to 
light, — sift them, and disapprove of many 
of them. The same experiment will 
never be repeated. Never again will 
Congregational Christians yield to them, 
nor Presbyterian Christians try them. 
Until that day arrives, when all denomi- 
nations shall cease among Christians — 
which certainly is not now, nor desirable 
in the present type of Christianity — Con- 
gregationalists will be Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians will be Presbyterians, and 
love each other all the more for it. The 
denominational plan of union aims to 
lemove all diversities, and shape all into 
one on its Procrustean bed. The Divine 
plan of union aims to unite all in heart 
and living work, by uniting all in heart 
to God. Neither the New Testament 
nor Congregationalism knows anything of 
Ike Churchy in the sense of a denomina- 
tion or sect The Church is either a local 
Church, or the whole body of believers 
throughout the world. 

We turn now to our final topic in this 
sketch, viz : the present 

III. Period of Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in Western New York. 
It sounds strangely, at the present day, to 
hear Western New York applied to 
territory further east than Canandaigua ; 
yet at an early day this phrase designated 
nearly the entire State. I will therefore 
give briefly the statistics for the State, 
leaving it to others who may follow to 
present more local facts. 

This General Association is made up 
of delegates from twelve District Associa- 
tions. These District Associations, viz: 
Oneida, Black River, Essex, St Law- 
rence, Western New York, Long Island, 
New York and Brooklyn, Ontario, Sua- 
qnehanna, Albany, the Puritan Associa- 
tion of AUegany and Wyoming, and the 



Delaware Association, have connected 
with them 187 churches and 191 ministers. 
Besides these associated churches, there 
are in the State about one hundred Con- 
gregational churches, which are not 
represented in any ecclesiastical body, 
and about 125 Congregational churches 
connected with Presbytery; making in 
all more than 400 Congregational church- 
es now in our State. 

There is such a habit in certun quar- 
ters of calling our churches Presbyterian, 
and the statistics published annually with 
the Minutes of the New General Assem- 
bly, BO rarely acknowledge the Congre- 
gational polity of many of the churches 
connected with them, that the entire 
number of Congregational churches can- 
not well be ascertained, without a tho- 
rough canvassing of the State. Taking 
the churches reported by the State 
Census of 1855 as Congregational, in 
connection with the canvass made in 
1854 by our State Association, and our 
own statistics, we make out about 425 
churches now administering their internal 
affairs on the Congregational principle €i 
government On the same territory, the 
New General Assembly report this year 
546 churches, which report includes, as 
no uninitiated person could imagine, 
about 125 Congregational churches, 
which fact taken into consideration, shows 
that the number of Congregational 
churches in our State, is not far from 
that of the New School Presbyterian, 
there being about 425 of each. 

Rochester is surrounded by Congre- 
gational churches: Brighton, Fairport, 
Victor, Pittsford, East and West Bloom- 
field, Chili, Churchville, Riga, Bergen, 
two churches; Henrietta, Greece, Spen- 
cerport, Clarkson, Holley, Millville, and 
Barre; and what are the now Presby- 
terian churches of Ogden, Brockport, 
Wheatland, Medina, Byron, Geneseo, 
Le Roy, and others which might be 
named, but those which have been spirit- 
ed away from Congregationalism ?^ 

\ror»viMruf tlMfraUiifis&d MnUmoitsoritov 
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It is an evidence of the deep-rooted 
hold which the Congregational system 
took in the soil of this State, that so many 
Congr^ational churches now exist in our 
State, and that so many of them, having 
Presbyterian ministers, and connected 
with Presbytery, and with so many Pres- 
byterian agents circulating among them, 
have still retained their internal Congre- 
gational policy. 

This reviving of the Congregational 
system has been marked by the with- 
drawal of churches from Presbytery, and 
the establishment of new churches in the 
chief cities. The noble Church in Roch- 
ester, and others in Syracuse, Oswego, 
Albany, Owego, Elmira, Binghampton, 
Brooklyn, and New York City, are wit- 
nesses diat the sons of New England 
among our people, have not ceased to love 
the free religious institutions of their 
fatliers. 

Tune forbids me, and a residence of 
hot a few years in the State has not qual- 
ified me, to develope, with any complete- 
ness, the causes which have worked the 
increase of Congregational interest of the 
present day. It is felt here ; it is felt 
throaghoQt the West ; it is felt throughout 
New England. There might be men- 
tioned, among the operating causes, the 
oiganization of this Greneral Association 
of New Tork ; ^ the disruption of the 

S«fhooI Presbyterians, when the tablee are tamed on 
then, and an effort is made to tarn their eharehes 
over to the Old Sehool, see a remonstrance of mem- 
bers of Ontario Presbjtery, (N. S.,) written *' to the 
ministers and laymen of the Synod of Bnffalo," (0. 
8.,)ooDceminf the Charchat GeDeseo,and published 
in the New Tork Evangelist, Deoember 23, 1%8. 

Mr. Hotehkin says of this Ghoreh, iwge 672 : <* In 
1809, a number of the members of the Church '* 
(Chareh of LakeTiUe,) " who were emigrants from 
Conneetleat, being dissarislied with the order of the 
Church and Its pastor, requested letters of dismission, 
to fonn a Congregational Church. Their case was 
broQght before the Presbytery of Genera, and on the 
•drice of that body, their request was granted, and 
th^ wers subseqoently organised as a Oongregation- 
sl Cbufch, by BeT. Daniel OliTer, a misslonaiy from 
MasMchusetto. This Is the Church which has suo- 
eession in the present Church of Geneseo. 

1 Oneida Association, at Its meeting In Lebanon, 
Bsptanbtr, 1881^ sppolated Eer. Vsm. Pindar 



Presbyterian church, in 1837, and the 
discussion which it origfnated ; the rising 
spirit of freedom in our land, and opposi- 
tion to complication with Slavery ; a bet- 
ter acquaintance and deeper sympathy 
between Congregationalists in and out of 
New England ; publication of &cts con- 
cerning the working of the Plan of Union ; 
a returning wave from Congregationalism, 
established in more Western States ; the 
establishment of Congregational newspa- 
pers in New England, in New York City, 
and in the West ; the increase of a de- 
nominational spirit among the New-School 
Presbyterians ; and the meeting, in 1852, 
of the Albany CouTention, which estab- 
lished the Church and Building Fund, 
exposed the perrermon and disuse of the 
Plan of Union, and ratified its repudiation 
by Presbyterians — a Convention com- 
posed of 461 ministers and laymen, of 
which number 302 were from New Eng- 
land. These were some of the influences 
which have worked the reaction from de- 
cline, and the reviving of Congregational 
interest which marks the third and pre** 
ent period of our history in Western 
New York. 

We have briefly noticed the Rise, the 
Decline, and the Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in New York. The na- 
ture and complications of the case have 
compelled a^ reference to the movements 
of another denomination — a denomina- 
tion which is loved next to our own ; 
whose great excellencies we see and ad- 
mire, but for whose faults we have no 
more respect than for our own. 

The government and polity of Chris- 
tian Churches, is one of subordinate bat 
of real importance. This all denomina- 
tions concede. To deny it, is to accuse 
onesself of ignorance or duplicity. The 
ecclesiastical polity of different orders of 

Field and E. D. Maltble, a committee to call a Con- 
Tention of Congregational Minister* and Delegates 
from Congregational Charebes, to oiganlie a Stat* 
Association ; which ConTentk>n, consisting of minis- 
ters and laymen, met at Clinton, May 21, 1884, P. 
Held, Moderator, E. D. Maltble, Scribe, and organ- 
iisd itstlf Into the GfiMnl AaoekUton of NewTotk. 
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ChriftiaiM, intelligeniljr maintained, defin* 
itely marked, and woi^ed in an open 
Christian spirit, like fences for oar flums 
and separate houses for our fiuniiies, pro- 
motes true Christian union, — a union 
such as was prajed for hy oar Saviour, 
John, xvii : 21 ; true Cliristian union, ant- 
ing from the union of the heart to God, 
the Father and the Son ; a union not by, 
but in spite of denominatioas ; a union 
whose strength and ^ory are illustrated 
by the dijersities which prevail among 
those who are all united in heart; the 
only Divine and feasible plan of union 
lor all Christians on the earth. And 
when we read in the New Testament the 
polity of Apostolic churches; read in 



profane and ecelesiasdeal histoxy the 
pdify of the primitive churches, — ^inter- 
nally democratic, and externally fraternal 
but independent, — we feel a Christian 
attachment to our system. And when 
we read that our Pilgrim Fathers left 
Old England, not because they differed 
from her Church in doctrine, but from 
its unscriptural and intolerant polity, and 
that they made their sacrifices for free- 
dom of Church government and worship ; 
the blood of the Pilgrims in our veins 
throbs up from Christian hearts, in new 
devotion to the simplicify and efficiency, 
the freedom and independence of Congre- 
gational Churches. 



A LESSON FKOM THE PAST : 
THB OLD WAY OP SUPPORTmO MINISTEES. 

BT BXV. J06XPH S. OLARX, D.D. 



Nothing pertaining to the externals 
of religion has more to do with its inte- 
rior life, than the adequate support of its 
minister?. Moses understood this, when, 
in obedience to the divine command, he 
made such liberal provisions for the 
priesthood under the Levitical code. Our 
Pilgrim Fathers undenrtood this, when, 
following an impulse hardly^ less divine, 
they adopted a style of ministerial sup- 
port almost as liberal. The world knows 
what a prominent part was acted by Puri- 
tan divines in colonizing New England, 
and what influence they had in moulding 
its character. But the world does not so 
generally know what ** encouragement " 
(that was the word used in early times to 
denote ministerial support,) the people 
gave them. Through this single word 
there is let in light enough, at least, to 
show how mistaken those are who think 
that the early Congregational ministers of 
New England lived on a starving salary ; 
which, scant as it was, the Sheriff was 
obliged to force from xeluctant taz-payem 



by legal distraint What a mockery to 
have called this an encouragement I IH, 
at intervals, they lapsed into such a neg- 
lectful mood, as they certainly did in 
seasons of temptation, a review of the 
consequences may be ** profitable for cor- 
rection," as our contemplation of the 
opposite will be equally so for ** instruc- 
tion in righteousness." 

It b not known what the Plymouth 
people paid Elder Brewster for supplying 
their pulpit before they had a settled 
pastor. As he never could be induced to 
take that office, urged, as he was, to do so 
after Mr. Robinson's death, perhaps he 
refused any salary at all; though the 
General Court granted, and he accepted, 
a generous gift of land. In regard to 
the first ministers in the Massachusetts 
patent, we have the facts in sufficient 
detail. Mr. Uigginson, of Salem, accord- 
ing to the contract made with him before 
leaving home, was to receive £30 per 
annum for three years, besides his house, 
fuel, and "" diet" At the end of that 
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time he was to hxve a hundred acres of 
land as his own, and at the expiration of 
seven years a hundred acres more. In 
addition to all this, they threw in ** the 
milk of two cows, and half the increase of 
their caWes." In case of his decease, his 
wife and children, continuing to reside 
among the flock, were to receive their 
support at the public chai^. His col- 
league, Mr. Skelton, having no family on 
his hands, was to receive £lO less. 

Governor Winthrop, and his company 
of 1,500 colonists, who arrived at the 
mouth of Charles river the year after, 
suffered no delay in arranging ministe- 
rial matters. The first recorded act, at 
the first Court of Assistants — ^held in 
the cabin of| the Arbella, on the 28d of 
August, 1680, before a shanty was built 
on shore — is entered on the C<donial 
Records, [vol. i. 73,] thus: *<It was pro- 
pounded how the ministers shall be main- 
tained.' Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips 
only propounded. 

** It was ordered, that houses shall be 
built for them with convenient speed, at 
the public chaige. Sir Richard Salton- 
stall to see it done at his plantation, 
[Watertown,] for Mr. Phillips, and the 
Governor at the other plantation for Mr. 
Wilson. 

'^Ordered, that Mr. Phillips should 
have allowed him three hogsheads of 
meal, one hogshead of malt, four bushels 
of Indian com, one bushel of oat-meal, 
half an hundred of salt fish ; for apparel, 
and other provisions, £20; or else to 
have £40 given him in money, per annum, 
to make his own provinons if he choose it 
the rather.— That Mr. Wilson should 
have after [the rate of] £20 per annum, 
till his wife come over/* 

As nearly as we can calculate fVom 
these data, the first settled ministers in 
Massachusetts, who had families to sup- 
port, received an average salary of about 
£50 per annum, and their house rent 
If it seems to us small, it is because we 
underrate the value of a pound sterling, at 
that tuoftf ia a New England eokmj. 



The €rovemor*s salary did not always 
exceed fifty pounds— fluctuating between 
that and one hundred. — ^without any house 
in the bargain. As settlements extended 
back into the interior, where agriculture 
was the main dependence for a livelihood^ 
land became a pretty unifonn article of 
ministerial support ; sometimes as an out- 
right gift to the pastor and his heirs; 
sometimes as a parish glebe, of which he 
had only the ** improvement " — ^using this 
word in its Yankee sense, to denote an 
operation which, as applied to ministerial 
farming, was oftentimes anything but 
improving to the land. Not uiifrequently 
a house for the minuter was built on such 
a glebe, and descended with it from one 
clerical occupant to another, under the 
name of '* The Parsonage." In 1647, the 
General Court of Massachusetts passed an 
act, designed to encourage (not by any 
means to enforce,) this mode of helping 
ministers. It gave to ^* the major part of 
the inhabitants ** of any town the right to 
purchase or build a parsonage, and con- 
vey it from pastor to pastor dirough suc- 
cessive generations — *' to the end," says 
the preamble, ^* there may be convenient 
habitation for the use of the ministry in 
this jurisdiction, to remain to posterity." 

As to compulsion in supporting the 
gospel among the first Colonists, it was 
alike unheard of, and unnecessary. It is 
the agreeing testimony of Court records, 
and all other writings bearing on the sub- 
ject, that ministers' salaries, large as they 
appear to have been, compared with the 
stipends awarded to other public servants, 
were coUeQied in the most fi-ee and easy 
way imaginable. The contribution-box 
was carried through the congregation on 
the Sabbath, or rather the congregation 
came up to the contribution-box with 
their offerings, which the deacons handed 
over to the minister from time to time, 
with such other firee gifb as, in fulfilling 
the parish obligation, they found it neces- 
sary to collect in other ways. These 
Sabbath contributions, which came along 
weekly ui some ehnrehes, and monthly in 
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otbets, miut have been mSd^U in their 
kind, if we may take the testimony of 
Lechford, a disinterested witness, who has 
left as many carious scraps of information 
in that singular book of his, ** Plain- 
dealing," published on his return to Eng- 
land, in 1641. According to his account 
of the matter, as managed in the Boston 
Church, after the regular Sabbath wor- 
ship in the afternoon is over, and the 
assembly are about to disperse, ^* one of 
the deacons saying, * Brethren of the con- 
gregation, as €rod has prospered you, so 
freely offer,' the magistrates and chief 
gentlemen first, and then the elders, and 
all the congregation of men, and most of 
them that are not of the Church, all single 
persons, widows, and women, in absence 
of their husbands, come up one after 
another, one way, and bring their offer- 
ings to the deacon at his seat, and put it 
into a box of wood for the purpose, if it 
be money or papers ; if it be any other 
chattell, they set it down beforp the dea- 
cons, and so pass another way to their 
seats again." [Mass. Hist Coll., iii. 77, 
78.] This purely voluntary method of 
providing for the support of the ministry, 
was inculcated by the ministers them- 
selves, till there came in a class of settlers 
opposed to the support of the ministry in 
any way. Winthrop records, in his Jour- 
nal, May 2, 1639, that Mr. Cotton, preach- 
ing from 2 Rings, viii : 8, ** Take a present 
in thine hand, and go meet the man of 
God," &c., ^ taught, that when magistrates 
are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, then the churches are in a 
declining condition," and *' that the min- 
isters' maintenance should be, by volun- 
tary contribution, not by lands, revenues, 
or tithes ; for these have always been 
accompanied with pride, contention and 
sloth." [i. 355.] 

Here, then, we find one of ^* the old 
paths." The first generation of Puritan 
Congregationalists that .occupied New 
England soil, planted about forty churches, 
which, at the end of 1650, were sustain- 
ing fifty-five ministen in the way now 



described, each one on a salary lugher 
than was paid to any other puUic func- 
tionary, excepting the Governor. The 
population at that time is supposed to 
have been about 20,000; which would 
throw the support of one minister upon 
every three hundred and sixty-three men, 
women and children, throughout the Col- 
onies I And yet we hear not a word of 
complaint from minister or people, as 
though the one were under-paid, or the 
other over-burdened. It is worthy of 
notice, in passing, that the age when 
these sentiments and practices prevailed, 
respecting ministerial support, has ever 
been regarded as New England's golden 
age in respect to the moral and religious 
habits of her people; an age when a 
cotemporary writer could say, *'a vile 
person does not lift up his head, nor need 
a godly man hang it down ; [so] that, (to 
God's praise be it spoken,) one may live 
there from year to year, and not see a 
drunkard, hear an oath, or meet a beg- 
gar." [New £ng. First Fruits, in Mass. 
Hist Coll., i. 248.] Even Lechford,' a 
complainer by profession, is forced to 
acknowledge that ** profane swearing, 
drunkenness, and beggars, are but rare 
in the compass of this [Massachusetts] 
patent" It was preeminently an age of 
revivals, too, of which Increase Mather 
says, ** Scarce a sermon preached but 
some evidently converted, and sometimes 
hundreds in a sermon." 

But as we pursue the coarse of minis- 
terial affairs from this model age into the 
next, the scenery gradually changes. 
The remark of Johnson, in his ^* Wonder* 
Working Providence," that *'it is as 
unnatural for a right New England 
man to live without an able ministry, 
as for a smith to work his iron with- 
out a fire," is still true ; but there are 
those coming in who differ very consider- 
ably from the ** right New England man." 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers — a 
few individuals bearing these names — 
have lately appeared, and are zealously 
entering upon their yocation of crying 
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down the standing order, and their hire- 
ling priesthood. Funt whispers, swelling 
into audible words, and growing by 
degrees into ranting tirades, against 
learned and pious divines, began at length 
to operate on a certain class of otherwise 
well-disposed persons, who conld see no 
objection to a ** freer gospel " — i. e., cheap- 
er preaching — if that would suit the new 
comers, and quiet the disturbance. As 
these yiews spread, contributions would 
naturally fall cflT, and the deacons* labors, 
in making ap the deficiency, be increased. 
Ministers were actually beginning to leave 
their flocks for want of support, when, in 
1654, the General Court of Massachusetts 
appointed '* a commission to investigate 
the matter," which resulted in the pas- 
sage of an order *^ that the County Court 
in every shire, shall, upon information 
given them of any defect of any congre- 
gation or township within the shire, order 
and appoint what maintenance shall be 
allowed to the ministers of that place, and 
shall issue out warrants to the selectmen 
to assess, and the constable of the said 
town to collect the same, and to dis- 
traine the said assessment upon such as 
shall refuse to pay." [Mass. Col. Rec. 
iv., Ptii. 199.] The first law, bearing 
on nunisterial support in the Plymouth 
Colony, was passed the same year, and 
the same reason for it is given in its 
preamble, namely, ** railing and ranting " 
against the ministry. But in this Colony, 
always distinguished for a more tolerant 
spirit than the other, the law proceeded 
no further than to authorize magistrates 
to " use all gentle means to upbraid " the 
delinquents " to do their duty therein," 
with discretionary power to use other 
means, in a small way, with such as 
^ resist through plain obstinacy against an 
ordinance of God." As this gentle and 
soasory law could not stop ** railing and 
ranting," so neither did it cure the mis- 
chief which railers and ranters had already 
inflicted on the community, by their cease- 
^ appeals to ignorance, envy, and 
avarice, ttimuLated and intensified as 
VOL. I. 21 



these appeals were, by spiritual pride. 
Accordingly, in 1657, the General Court 
undertook to enforce the support of min- 
isters by the assessment of a tax, levied in 
" a just and equal proportion upon the 
inhabitants " of each town, who " refhse 
to clear their part with the rest of the 
Church or town, in the due maintenance 
and support of the ministry, — this law to 
be in force only to them, but not unto 
others that do their duty." 

It will be seen with what reluctance 
the fathers gave up the voluntary prin- 
ciple of ministerial support, and for what 
reason they did it; how the law, even 
when deemed a necessity, was limited, in 
its application, to the lawless — leaving to 
the freest exercise of the voluntary prin- 
ciple all who were ready to support the 
gospel, as hitherto every one had sup- 
ported it, without legal constraint. Yet 
was the law denounced ; and by none 
more fiercely than those whose disorderly 
conduct had been the occasion of enact- 
ing it. The following extract, from the 
Plymouth Court Records, 2d October, 
1658, gives a good illustration of the 
times, orthography and all : " Leiflenant 
Mathew Fuller being presented for speck- 
ing reproachfully of this Court, and say- 
ing the law enacted about ministers* main- 
tainance was a wicked and a Divillish 
law, and that the Divill sett att the sterne 
when it was enacted, the words being 
proved, hee referring himselfe to the 
Bench, they sensure to be fined 50 shil- 
lings." [iih 160.] The friction thus in- 
troduced into the machinery of these 
Congregational chujches, was hard to be 
overcome. Nor did any lubricating pro- 
cess, however often and thoroughly ap- 
plied, entirely stop the creaking, till legal 
compulsion had given place to the volun- 
tary principle again, as it was in the 
beginning, and as it is now. 

But let us not too hastily condemn our 
fathers for such legislation. Whatever 
may be said about the expediency of 
resorting to legal coercion in supporting 
pnblic worship now, this law embodies, in 
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its preamble, one reason for it which must 
have had great weight then^ yiz: '^ Inas- 
much as the several townships were 
granted by the government in considera- 
tion that $uch a company might he received 
as should maintain the public worship and 
service of God there:* [Plym. Col. Rec. 
iii., 101-2.] To enact such a law was 
simply requiring the inhabitants of a 
town to comply with the terms on which 
their land was given them, and their 
municipal rights secured, — merely hold- 
ing them to their bargain when they 
showed signs of breaking away from it 
Had nothing been done to arrest .this 
course of things; had no subduing in- 
fluence been thrown over this wild, come- 
outer spirit, then venting itself against a 
devoted and regularly paid ministry, it is 
impossible to say what would have been 
the result Checked, as it was, the evil 
was immense. In the Plymouth Colony, 
every minister was unsettled, excepting 
Mr. Partridge of Duxboro' ; and through- 
out New £ngland there was a feeling of 
discouragement infused into the ministry, 
and a blight left upon the churches, which 
some of them never out-grew. Perhaps 
its worst effect was to prolong the union 
of Church and State, by creating an 
apparent necessity for holding up religion 
by the arm of civil law. At any rate, in 
dissolving that unblest union, this was the 
last tie to be sundered. 

The civil magistrates and legislators 
having thus assumed the functions of 
** nursing fathers to the churches," as they 
are usually styled in these Acts, could 
not consistently stop with the mere en- 
forcement of duty on those who were 
able, but unwilling to support their min- 
isters. What was to be done with those 
who were willing, but unable? If, as 
was then deemed an unquestionable 
fact, the temporal well-being of a town 
turned chiefly on its gospel privileges, 
were not the guardians of the common- 
wealth bound to see that every town had 
its gospel minister? With the views 
then held by all leading minds through- 



out New England, such questions were 
answered in the asking ; and the General 
Court were not more prompt in handling 
delinquents, than in helping the needy. 
During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and some way into the eighteenth, 
the legislative records of Massachusetts 
are sprinkled with notices of grants from 
the public treasury, for the relief of 
ministers, who, it was represented, could 
not be otherwise sustained. A full ac- 
count of the procedure may be found on 
pages 56-7 of this Quarterly; where 
** early methods of Church Extension " are 
considered. 

The bearing which these facts have on 
the subject now in hand is this: they 
show that the law-makers of that day, 
and, of course, a majority of their con- 
stituents, still deemed the ministry a neces- 
sity which must be provided for at all 
events. How far the people sympathized 
with their rulers in this matter, it is not 
difficult to show. The terms of ministe- 
rial support at that time were usually 
stated in two parts, viz : so much for set- 
tlement, and so much for salary. By 
examining a large number of cases, it 
appears that, in country towns, the settle- 
ment was about £200 lawful money, or 
its equivalent in land, and the salaiy 
from £80 to £100; which, while com 
was ninepence a bushel, and labor four- 
teen cents a day, and fuel merely the cost 
of cutting and carting, made a very com- 
fortable living. Add to this the fact, that 
in 1671 a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts, [See Col. Rec, vol. iv. Pt ii., 486,] 
freeing the property of ministers *' from 
all rates for the country, county, and 
Church, and for the town also, except 
when by special contract with the town 
they have consented thereto," and it will 
appear that the clergy were better pro- 
vided for than they have ever been since. 

The custom of making legislative grants, 
to piece out the short-comings of a feeble 
parish to their pastor, could not be con- 
tinued. Even if the churches had all 
remained of one denomination, as they 
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were when this policy was initiated, the 
bankrapt state of the public treasury, 
occasioned by French and Indian wars, 
would have rendered it impossible to meet 
the growing demand. The last gratat 
which the Greneral Court of Massachu- 
setts made to a feeble Church, as such, in 
sustaining their pastor, was in 1711. 
Those who have had occasion to watch 
the shrivelling influence (on the recip- 
ients,) of parish funds and State endow- 
ments, and even of missionary help, when 
continued till dependence becomes a 
habit, will not be surprised to learn that 
the partial and temporary reliance on 
public patronage was working out a per- 
ceptible change in the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the churches, — a change from a 
higher to a lower standard of personal 
effort in sustaining the ministry. For a 
time the prospect was alarming; and it 
cost much plain preaching and many 
pamphlets, to correct the earth-prone 
bias which even good men were receiving 
from this cause. But it was corrected, — 
not by legal penalties, nor by missionary 
charities, but by eonvincing arguments, 
addressed to the understanding and the 
conscience. The specimens of treatment 
which the subject received, as handed 
down to OS in old pamphlets, show how 
futile were then regaitled many things 
which are now deemed plausible pretexts 
for not upholding Church ordinances. It 
was in vain for delinquents to plead ^ hard 
times," " short crops," " a chargeable 
war." Those who, for any of these causes, 
were inclined to let their minbter*s family 
ank deeper in want than their own, were 
told finom the pulpit and the press, by 
ministers and magistrates, that they were 
"robbing God," — " committing sacrilege," 
— ** eaten up with covetousness." 

No doubt it would have been more 
pleasant to all parties to have found some 
milder means of relieving these distressed 
ministers ; some gentler way of saving these 
imperilled churches from the destruction 
that was then threatening them ; but there 
was no other at hand, and ihit accomplished 



the thing. Quite likely the same churches, 
and others that have sprung from them, 
are better off to-day — more vigorous and 
enterprising — ^than they would have been 
had they leaned on the arm of charity 
during those trying times. Shut up to 
their own efforts, and induced to exert 
them, (this last was the turning point in 
their destiny,) they passed safely through 
the season of temptation, which, as if to 
reward their self-denying toil, was soon 
followed by a refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, as our Saviour's tempta- 
tion in the wilderness was by a visit of 
angels. It is a suggestive fact, that this 
arduous, but spontaneous struggle in sup- 
port of the ministry, so triumphantly 
sust^ned under greater difficulties than 
had ever before been encountered^ was 
succeeded by the greatest revival that had 
ever been experienced. Here, too, under 
the pressure of these self-sustained bur- 
dens, grew up that equitable and righteous 
custom of graduating the ministers salary 
by the actual coat of living, — varying the 
nominal amount from time to time, as the 
prices of other things varied It was 
no uncommon thing for a parish to 
change their minister's salary as many 
times as Laban changed Jacob's wages ; 
but for exactly the opposite reason, name- 
ly, to make it equivalent to the sum orig- 
inally pledged. This custom continued 
nearly through the eighteenth century, 
and afforded unspeakable relief to pas- 
tors, in times of pecuniary revulsion, or 
fluctuations in the currency. 

The law and the usage concerning min- 
isterial support in Massachusetts, passed 
through various modifications, till, in 1833, 
an amendment of the Third Article in 
the Bill of Rights again left the whole 
subject to the voluntary action of the 
people, where it already was in other 
parts of New England. The result of this 
return to the primitive way of sustaining 
the gospel, shows, on the one hand, that 
religion needs no prop from the civil 
power ; and, on the other, that there has 
been a sad falling off, from the spirit of a 
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former age, in sasUining its ministers. 
** Few and far between " would be the 
vacant pulpits — very few the moral wastes 
in New England, if the present gener- 
ation were imbued with a zeal for the 
Lord*s house as active and ardent as that 
which built her first sanctuaries, and sus- 
tained her first ministers. Even leaving 
OQt of view all habitual neglecters of pub- 
lic worship, and confining our observation 
to such only as may properly be called 
Church-going people, and who constitute 
the rank and file of ministerial support- 
ers, — ^were only these actuated by the 
spirit of their Puritan fathers, how would 
^ the wilderness and the solitary place be 
glad for them !*' Ilow would *' the desert 
rejoice and blossom as the rose I" When 
would another pastor, c^ kindred spirit 
with such a people, and ministering to 
them in ^* spiritual things,*' be stopped in 
his work, and set adriil from his parish, 
merely because they could not longer 
afibrd him those '* carnal things,*' without 
which he cannot devote himself wholly to 
their service in that blessed, but life- 
exhausting labor V No doubt there would 
even then be found, occasionally, a 
feeble band in New England, and many 
more out of it, who would esteem it a 
great favor to get help in building a 
meeting-house and sustaining a minister ; 
but whether they received it or not, a 
meeting-house would go up, and a minis- 
ter be employed, and his family supported. 
Is it hoping against hope to look for the 
return of that spirit, when there is felt 
throughout the community a continually 
increasing veneration for the men who 
were once so deeply imbued with it? 
Must we believe that nothing can be done 
to bring the present generation up to such 
high endeavors, when everybody sees 



that the results of similar endeavors, by 
a former generation, have immortalized 
their names ? Let us rather believe that 
** the thing which bath been, is that which 
shall be ;" that this old path will again be 
trodden ; and that the travellers therein 
will find *' rest to their souls," as their 
predecessors did. It is our deep convic- 
tion — growing deeper every day — that 
the next advancing step in supplying our 
destitute population with an adequate 
ministry, especially here in New England, 
will be taken in this direction, lliere 
has been a growing tendency, of late, to 
make Home Mist^ionary Societies respon- 
sible for ministerial maintenance within 
their respective bounds. Perhaps the 
worst, though not the only bad efiect of it 
is, to lighten the responsibilities of their 
people, and proportionally diminish their 
efforts. It also has the efiect to reduce 
ministers* salaries, and to hasten their dis- 
mission. A pastor finds that his support is 
too small for his growing family ; and his 
people feel that they cannot increase iL 
On the ground of these data, they make 
their appeal to the Missionary Society, 
which, of course, can come to the rescue 
only in case of a real^ as well as ti/elt 
necessity; and yet if it refuse the aid 
sought, the minister is almost sure of being 
dismissed, or else is retained on a reduced 
salary ; while, in either case, the responsi- 
bility, instead of resting on the consciences 
of those who must bear it before God, is 
quietly transferred to others. Thus does 
an agency, designed for good become an 
instrument of evil ; and the disbursement 
of charity, whose only aim is to strengthen 
the weak, practically tends to weaken the 
strong. How difierent from all this were 
the views held by our fathers 1 and how 
extremely unlike were the results I 
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THE CONNECTION OF PASTOR AND PEOPLE 
ECCLESIASTICALLY AND CIVILLY. 

BY RBY. A. H. QUINT. 



We propose to conmder, first, What 
the Pastoral Belation b ; secondly, The 
Method of its actual Formation; thirdly, 
Its Tenure ; and fourthly, The Method of 
its Dissolution. In what we have to say, 
we shall consider the ecclesiastical rela- 
tion as the substance, it being antecedent 
to, and above, all human laws ; and the 
civil relation as the method, in which the 
law estimates it 

A hundred years ago, the explanations 
of the above points would have been 
exceedingly simple. The pastor of a 
New England parish, grave, kind, loving 
and beloved, was the revered preacher 
of a plain and old fashioned Gospel; the 
welcome visitor in the homes of his peo« 
pie ; the counsellor in occasions of per- 
plexity ; the consoler in times of trouble. 
Having been settled only after months of 
careful consideration on the part of cau- 
tious and godly hearers, and after a day 
of special prayer for wisdom, to Him ** that 
giveth to all men liberally and upbrai- 
deth not," no unexpected developments 
caused regret to either. Having been 
trained for his work in the family of some 
eminent divine, he was no novice to that 
practical part of ministerial life, which 
Seminaries, however impregnated with 
scholastic lore, are utterly unable to fur- 
nish. Settled under the advice of vener- 
able men, in the days when grey hairs 
were honored, with permanent provision 
made for his support, he could go on with 
his work, comparatively secure from every 
Diotrephes, not necessitated to sacrifice a 
slowly developing training of his people to 
thosd hasty methods which, for the sake 
of popularity, must furnish constant nov- 
elties to itching ears, and with the full 
expectation that, in due time, he should 



lie down to sleep in the graveyard beside 
his predecessors. He did not look for- 
ward to a time when, in old age, he 
should be turned over to the God of the 
ravens for his daily bread ; nor did his 
people wateh for symptoms of their pas- 
tor*s seeking a *^ broader field of useful- 
ness." Then this tie had a sacredness, 
now long since lost. Age only deepened 
affection, and made him a wiser counsel- 
lor. He had long since buried the patri- 
archs who had welcomed him in his 
youth; he had married the children of 
their then stalwart sons ; he had baptized, 
and again married, and again baptized, 
and was venerable alike to the youngest 
and to those who lingered with him. 
And when he. died, they mourned for 
him as for a father. 

It is needless to say, that all this is 
changed. Few men of middle age, are 
now in their first pastorates. A few Sab- 
baths of preaching Seminary sermons, a 
hasty vote, a Council obliged to concur, — 
this is the settlement ; a few months of 
novelty, gradually waning to indifference, 
a few years of sameness, a restiveness on 
the part of minister or people, a difficulty 
through some troubler in Israel, — this is 
the tenure ; then a request for dismission, 
on the ground of ^' ill health," a Council, 
to endorse the minister as an angel, and 
the people as saints, condolence with the 
church ** in their great loss," a separation, 
— and this is the end. Such are a ma- 
jority of our pastorates. 

What the cause of this change is, we 
do not propose to consider. Perhaps the 
changed state of society, perhaps the 
changed tenure of support, perhaps a 
a less stable theology, perhaps the preva* 
lence of ^ iams," perhaps leas singleness 
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of purpose in the ministiy to know 
nothing but ** Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied,*' may have contributed to cause this 
state of things. The fact is, however, 
apparent ; and it is only a question with 
good men, whether to seek a return to 
the ways of the fathers, or to endeavor to 
conform with as good a grace as possible, 
to the prevalent desire for a substantially 
itinerant ministry. In either case, it is 
desirable to understand the pbints speci- 
fied at the head of this article. If, in 
attempting this, we go over ground well 
known, it is for the sake of completeness. 
I. The pastoral relation exists between 
an individual called ** the pastor," and a 
body, called in colloquial style, " the peo- 
ple." To constitute a pastorate, there 
must be a distinct and visible relation and 
a distinctly organized body to whom the 
pastor holds diat relation. The body 
between whom and the pastor this rela- 
tion exists, may be considered in three 
ways, viz. (1) as a Church, which is the 
only New Testament plan, (2) as a par- 
ish distinct from a Church, to which the 
Church is, in some States, only an insepa- 
rable adjunct, and (8) as a Church acting 
as a Religious Society, which it may do, 
if it pleases. But whatever shape this 
body may take, there are certain recipro- 
cal duties. Legally, if the pastor preaches 
doctrines substantially the same as those 
he was understood to hold when first set- 
tled, — performs with ordinary fidelity his 
special services, funerals, ordinances, and 
the like, — and preserves a fair character, 
he is held to have performed his share of 
the contract And so long as the people 
meet their pecuniary and kindred obliga- 
tions, 80 long they are unblamable. But, 
spiritually, every Christian sees that this 
is a small part of the relation. It is the 
shell without the meat Scripturally, it is 
the pastor's duty, in every proper way, 
to endeavor to gain souls to Christ, to 
edify Christians, to train up the young, 
to comfort his people in trials, to counsel 
in all religious concerns, and generally, 
to be a faithful nunister, with an eye sin- 



gle to the gloiy of God. On the other 
hand, the people.owe to him, legally, such 
support as their stipulations upon settle- 
ment specify ; spiritually, they owe rever- 
ence, love, assistance, relief from anxie- 
ties, and spiritual and temporal support. 
Hence a minister may perform all his 
legal duties, and yet, Scripturally, be a 
faithless *' steward of the manifold grace 
of God;" a people. Church or society, may 
pay all they agreed to pay, and yet starve 
one whom they are bound to support ; 
may keep themselves free in the eye of 
the law, and yet drive a minister into a 
premature grave. 

II. The pastoral relation is formed, 
both legally and ecclesiastically, by the 
mutual agreement of both parties ; that is, 
the pastor, on the one hand, 'and the peo- 
ple on the other, agree mutually, the one 
to be pastor and to fulfill the duties of the 
office, the other to occupy and fulfill the 
duties of, the corresponding position. The 
essence of the whole matter lies in this 
mutual agreement; but its form varies. 
Congregationally, (by which we mean 
Scripturally,) the Church and pastor 
make their own bargain, asking advice, 
however, of neighboring churches, on the 
ground that it is ** a matter c^ common 
concernment," and because such a course 
recognizes the obligations of the fellow- 
ship of the churches. We say, ** make 
their own bargain," although the theory 
is that the Church elects its pastor ; ** 'Tis 
very certain," says Cotton Mather, in his 
Ratio Disciplinaj, p. 26, " that the right 
of a Church to choose its own pastor was 
recognized and received in all the times 
of primitive Christianity. Yea, 'twas one 
of the last things that the Man of sin rav- 
ished from the people of God." But this 
old theory has been submerged by the 
peculiar and unscriptural relations of 
Church and parish. Where these rela- 
tions exist, (as they generally, but not 
always, do in New England,) the Church 
must obtain the consent of the parish, or, 
what is the real truth, the Church is po- 
litely allowed to nominate, and the pariah 
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really makes the bargain. The method 
in Massachusetts is this: The Church, 
having by proper methods, (now gener- 
ally abandoned in practice) satisfied itself 
that the person proposed for the pastorate 
is suitably qualified, votes to extend to 
him " a call," that is, an invitation, to 
become pastor ; it then sends that vote to 
the parish, which, at a legal meeting, 
properly notified for the purpose, concurs 
or not, as it pleases ; if the parish refuses 
to concur, the case is dropped ; if it does 
concur, it fixes the salary, and the votes 
are transmitted to the individual in ques- 
tion ; if he accepts, the Church and parish 
call a Council of neighboring churches, 
empowering them by letters missive, to 
examine, and, if they see fit, to ordsun 
him to the pastoral office. If that Coun- 
cil do BO ordain him, the relation is then 
and there ratified. # Legally, less will suf- 
fice. (1) Only the parish makes the 
contract ; the Church, it has been decided 
m our Courts, has no authority in the 
matter, although the Court recommends 
the practice of allowing the Church to 
nominate. The Church, although its offi- 
cers are a quasi corporation for certain 
eleemosynary purposes, is not a contract- 
ing party in the settlement of a minister ; 
and, in one case, a Council was found 
willing to settle a minister against the 
vote of the Church ; in fact. Unitarian 
pastors are now generally settled without 
any action whatever by the Church. (2) 
The law has nothing to do with the duty 
and method of the parties' obtaining mu- 
tual satisfaction of each others' fitness; 
while, ecclesiastically, and religiously, that 
is a necessary preliminary. (3) A Coun- 
cil is not legally necessary to the formation 
of the pastoral connection, inasmuch as a 
contract can be made without one ; while, 
ecclesiastically, a Council is required by 
the fellowship of the churches, although not 
for the validity of the transaction.^ These 

iTho qmeiitlon Is som«*times aaked whether % 
Ibnnal call, « fonnal acceptance, and* the actual 
conrammation of the eODtmct, establish, Congre. 
gatloaallj, a pastorate. Certainly, both Congreg»- 
ttooaU7 and legally ; the lnl«rv«B Hon of a Goonett 



differences arise, in part, from the inad^ 
quacy of law to meet spiritual conditions. 
The law goes as far as it can go, (except 
in one point, viz : ignoring the Church,) 
and includes the essence of the pastoral 
relation, so far as law can touch it 

Two points will be noticed here: First, 
while orderly Congregationalism requires 
not only all the law requires, and much 
more, care should be taken that law 
should be fully complied with, and that 
all things should be done in a proper 
manner. Thus the parish meeting should 
be seen to be legal ; the ** call " should be 
specific and comprehensive; the Council 
should be regularly invited and plainly 
authorized; the records of the Council 
should be properly made up (especially 
embracing the fact of settlement) ; copies 
of the Result should be communicated to 
parish and minister, to avoid any possible 
confusion afterwards. A case once oc- 
curred where a minister, 78 years of age, 
was turned off" to beggary by a parish, 
which had profited by his labors for forty- 
five years; — ^although time so heals in- 
formalities as generally to prevent such 
wrong. Secondly, a great change has 
taken place in the relation of Church and 
parish. Formerly the Church was actu- 
ally the main party, as it now is ecclesias- 
tically. When none but Church members 
could vote in civil affairs, and when par- 
ishes were territorial, the parish was 
substantially the Church ; but when this 
qualification for voting was done away, 
the power of transacting business remain- 
ed in the civil body as before, which thus 
retained the substance, while the princi- 
ple was gone ; and now the Church is only 
an inseparable adjunct of the parish, with 
no voice in the contract, and exposed to 

affects only the fellowship of the churches, not the 
▼alldlty of the act itself. Bat a formal call and for- 
mal arceptance do not establish a pastorate nnlest 
there be sn actual Installation of some kind ; the 
election of a man as Oorernor, and his accepunoe, do 
not make him QoTernor until he ia insugurated into 
that position ; but a Church can, with or without a 
Council, and in any way they prefer, instal tha 
pastor, although to do it without a Oonncii is Irreg^ 
ularaatofoni. 
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all the consequences flowing from the 
Dedham decision. Thus the churches 
lost their legitimate rights by a method 
whose consequences we can only attribute 
to their own early folly. But on this 
matter we will not enlarge, as we propose 
to treat of the relation of Church and 
parish (or society,) in another article.^ 

III. The tenure of the pastoral rela- 
tion. 

The tenure has been greatly modi- 
fied by the complication of the legal with 
the ecclesiastical. In strict Congrega- 
tionalism, the Church, which elects, has a 
right to dismiss at pleasure. But the 
pecuniary engagements which hare en- 
tered, have made the relation a contract 
It must, then, of course be governed by 
all the rules of ordinary contracts. The 
parties, having made a contract, are bound 
in honor, as well as by the ordinary rules 
of justice, to adhere to it. It were strange 
if religion allowed any greater laxity 
than law, in the fulfillment of contracts ; 
any one who violates such a compact, is 
dishonorable in the extreme. 

This includes, first, that the relation is 
precisely what the contract of settlement 
makes it. It must interpret itself. If 
that contract had any peculiar proviaons, 
the parties are bound legally and eccle- 
siastically, to observe them. If, for ex- 
ample, it were specified that a colleague 
should always be employed, no violation 
of that provision could rightly impose 
additional duties on the pastor. If, as is 
sometimes the case, it were provided that 
the pastorate should expire at the end of 
^ye years, it must then cease. If a pro- 
vision were inserted, that upon either 
party's giving six months' notice, the con- 
nection should cease, that provision must 
be enforced. So with any other pecu- 
liarities. So the law has always decided. 
The contract must be fulfilled. One case 
u perhaps worthy of mention; it was 
that of Cochran v. Camden (15 Mass. Re- 

i A tofetor of enquiry on this suljeot from a Talaed 
eorrMpondant will neetTs notice In a ftatoie niun- 



ports, p. 296.) The minister was settled 
with a stipulation that ** they shall each 
have the right, by giving six months' 
notice of the wish for a dismission, to call 
a Council, whose duty it shall be, at the 
request of either party, to dinolve the 
connection between the town and the 
minister, unless such dissatisfaction can be 
mutually accommodated." The town 
voted, at a certain date, to give the six 
months' notice, and that the connection 
would be ended at its expiration. It also , 
sought to obtain a Council, but the min- 
ister declined to accede. The town then 
endeavored to obtain an Exparte Council, 
(which the Court held they had a right to 
do,) but, by some blundering, failed to 
obtain a legal one, although several per- 
sons came as called, and individually gave 
their advice in the premises. The minis- 
ter claimed his salary for a year, (more or 
less,) afler the expiration of the six 
months' notice, and brought a suit to re- 
cover it. The town held, that as a Coun- 
cil would, by the terms of the contract, 
have no option, but be merely formal, the 
connection was ended by their vote. The 
Court decided that <* the Convention of a 
regular Council, to pass upon the question 
of dismission, was essential to the dissolu- 
tion of the contract, and that it was so 
contemplated by the parties when they 
entered into it ;" it held, also, that such a 
Council could not be bound by such a 
restriction, but that a Council has an in- 
herent and essential right to deliberate, 
and, if it choose, to refuse to dissolve the 
connection ; and that, if a Council did thus 
meet, under the six months' plan, and did 
not advise dismission, the legal relation 
still continued, notwithstanding the six 
months' notice. The case reminds us of 
a recent case in Massachusetts. 

The tenure of the pastoral contract, is 
now such, secondly, that neither partf 
can annul it at its own pleasure, unless 
expressly so stated. Doubtless, no true 
Congregationalist would ever assent, in 
Council, to such a preposterous provision ; 
it is bad enoogh to have to agree to 
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" five-yean' clauses/' op " six-months*- 
notice clauses," without offering such an 
inducement to busy-bodies. We take it 
for granted, that such cases do not exist. 
The tenure of the pastoral office, there- 
fore, is not subject to the will of either 
party. Flaving made a contract, the par- 
ties ap bound to fulfil it ; this is ecclesias- 
tical as well as legal. "The question 
is brought before us," (^ Avery v, Tyring- 
ham, 8 Mass. p. 160.) "whether towns 
and parishes have the right of dismissing 
their ministers at pleasure, without asngn- 
ing any breach of duty or immoral con- 
duct against them." " It is true, the re- 
ligious societies are left at liberty to make 
such contract, and for such time as shall 
be agreed between them and their minis- 
ter ; but the contract once made, it is sub- 
ject to all such rules of law as govern 
other engagements." So it was declared, 
in Peckham v. North Parish in Haverhill, 
(16 Pickering. 274,) that, "the parish 
cannot dissolve the contract at their own 
will and pleasure ;" and this principle has 
been, we believe, uniformly adhered to. 
It has also been decided that, when no 
limitation is expressed in the contract of 
settlement, the settlement is for life; "a 
settlement of a minister, if under a con- 
tract for an Tnde6nite period, is a settle- 
ment for life." " It has ever been the 
uniform opinion of all the Judges who 
have successively filled the bench of our 
highest Judicial Court, that when no 
tenure was annexed to the office of a 
minister by the terms of his settlement, he 
did not hold the office at will, but for life, 
determinable for some good and sufficient 
cause, or by the consent of both parties." 
(Aoery v. Tyringham, as above.) Nor 
are we aware that this principle has ever 
been reversed. 

The tenure of the pastoral relation is 
such, thirdly, that neither party has a 
right to nullify it virtually, while it still 
exists actually. We fear that too little is 
thought of the sacredness and inviolability 
of its duties. A Church or parish, which 
deliberately does anything to impair the 
VOL. I. 22 



value of this connection, is dishonorable in 
the highest degree. " Starving a minis- 
ter out," " cutting off supplies," however 
sophistically shielded, render a parish 
only worthy of contempt When indi- 
viduals refuse to bear their proportion of 
expense, or refuse to aid in those spiritual 
duties wherein cooperation is es:iential 
to ministerial success, those individuals 
act in a way which should cause the 
blush of shame to mantle their cheeks. 
The underhanded methods often taken to 
bring a minister into unpopularity, are of 
every-day occurrence. Some physician 
id offended, because the minister's family 
prefer pills to pellets, or pellets to pills ; 
or some reformer or conservative finds too 
little or too much abolitionism ; or some 
purse-proud parishioner receives too little 
reverence ; and immediately a long face 
" fears that the minister's usefulness is at 
an end." The low and despicable arts, 
which whisper where they dare not speak, 
are then busy. Or, sometimes, the pre- 
cise opposite is the case. A parish is 
bold enough, for instance, to close the 
C h u rch agai nst the pastor. Such a course 
is not only mean, — it has no force what- 
ever. This was settled in the case of 
Sheldon v. EaMon (24 Pickering, 281,) 
where the Court decided that the plaintiff 
was legally entitled to his salary, inas- 
much as he had " at all times been ready 
to perform all duties to them, growing out 
of the relation thus created, and having, 
in fact, performed such parochial duties as 
they would permit him to perform." Also 
in Thompson v. Rehoboth (5 Pickering, 
470,) where it was held that " he was a 
minister de facto^ as well as de jure, until 
lawfully dismissed ; and might lawfully 
claim his salary, on the ground of services, 
notwithstanding the meeting-house waa 
shut against him." 

On the other hand, ministers are 
equally bound in honor and in law. No 
man has a right to trifle with the pastoral 
office. That vanity in candidates, which 
loves to accumulate " calls " only to be 
refused ; which boggles and manoeuvres to 
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get a higher offer, — which we have known 
to dot all the eligible vacancies on a 
pocket map of New England for continued 
reference, or to make out a table ar- 
ranged according to the size of salaries, — 
has done much to bring the pastoral 
relation into disrepute. Nor is it an 
unknown thing for pastors to be away 
from their own united and able parishes, 
candidating in richer pulpits, not once 
or twice, but habitually. When ministers, 
themselves, have so low a regard for the 
sacred oflSce of preaching •* Jesus Christ 
and him crucified," how can they expect 
the pastoral relation to retain its old 
permanence ? We fear that the tone in 
our Seminaries is too often, not ** where 
can I best serve Christ," but, " where can 
I get a fashionable, a prominent, a 
wealthy pulpit?" — ^that the discussions 
are often characterized more by ambition 
than by thoughts of a dying Redeemer ; 
that Councils give way too often to men's 
mere love of change, approving in form 
what their hearts rebuke. We hold that 
no pastor has a right (in ordinary cases) 
to search for another parish ; he should 
leave the matter with God; he should 
place himself unreservedly in God's 
service, and wait for God's bidding. If 
God has a work for any man to do, he 
has a place for him to do it in, and will 
place him there in the proper time; 
" What wouldst Thou have me to do? " is 
all that a minister has a right to say. Nor 
will there be a return to the good old 
paths, until pastors and churches shall 
become thoroughly imbued with the 
sacredness of the work which Christ has 
appointed to each ; shall sacrifice self, 
and shall be willing to live under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost 

IV. Method of the Dissolution of the 
Pastoral Relation. 

Had the question been asked, a few 
generations ago, **How is the Pastoral 
Relation dissolved?" the answer would 
have been, ** by death, of course." But 
it appears by the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, that, in the year ending July 



1, 1858, only one pastor died, while 48 
were dismiised, and that in the year pre- 
ceding, the ratio was 2 to 45 ; the annual 
dismissions appear to be ftom one-eighth to 
one-sixth of all the pastors ; in other words, 
the pastorates average less than eight yean 
each, without reckoning losses by death. 
By this time, we ought to be familiar widi 
the grounds and method of such a separa- 
tion ; but not infrequent and disgracefnl 
contests, as well as numberless cases of 
heart-burnings, of which the public hears 
nothing, indicate a state of lamentable 
ignorance. 

According to early New England Con- 
gregationalism, the pastorate is simply an 
office in a particular Church, of divine 
origin, but to which the Church elects the 
incumbent, as it would any other officer. 
Ordination was merely inauguration into 
the office pertaining to that Church, not 
to a grade of clergy. Removal from office 
was under the control of the Church, and 
when effected by vote of the Church, wbs 
called ** deposition," — a tetm which is now 
applied to degradation from the ministiy 
itself. Yet when so performed, it was 
held that it ought not to be done without 
the advice and approbation of neighbor* 
ing churches represented in Council. 
There very soon arose the idea that the 
relation was really a contract, and that 
so long as both parties perfomed thmr 
share of the contract neither party had a 
right to break it ; and when an actual con- 
tract for support entered, this theory was 
confirmed. That the relation is a con- 
tract, and determinable for proper causes 
and in a proper manner, all agree. But 
what are suitable grounds for a dissolution 
of the relation, is a mooted question. £Kf- 
ferent individuals do not fully agree ; and 
between the legal and the ^iritual there 
is a broad difference, — the latter £» ex- 
ceeding the former. Spiritually, (1) it 
would already appear, that when either 
party has violated the contract, the other 
is absolved. Thus, if the people refuse or 
neglect to pay, and punctually pay, the 
amount agreed upon fbr pastoial support ; 
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or, if thej wiQ not cooperate in Christian 
work, bat throw on him labors not belong- 
ing to him, — he is not bound to remain, 
although he is still to consider whether 
dntjr to his Master may not require him 
to bear with such difficolties, and still to 
preach the gospel, even although the 
people he preaches to, are evidently sin- 
ners, and not saints; and certainly he is 
not to act without a fair endeavor to have 
the grievances redressed. On the other 
hand, if a pastor is, spiritually, unfaithful ; 
if he neglects his duties ; if he mei^ges the 
pastor in the politician, or the temperance 
or abolition agent, then he violates his 
contract (2) If the proper ends of the 
ministerial woric are not accomplished, 
it becomes then a presumption that the 
connection should cease, — even although 
no fault be chargeable on either side.^ A 
man may not be fitted for the place where 
he 15 settled, and yet do admirably some- 
where else. A parish may not work well 
with one man, but may with a different 
Now no hasty determination should ever 
be made, in the discouraged feeling so 
common to ministers that they *^ see no 
fruits;" they should ** learn to labor and 
to wait" But when it is clearly evident 
that a minister fails to meet the require- 
ments of the case, — perhaps cannot keep 
the continued affections of a people, per- 
hap0 is not adapted to the place, ^en 
there is no reason in his throwing himself 
back on his **bond," and pernsting on 
remaining, while Providence indicates his 
removaL In saying this, we are afraid 
we may give countenance to an unsettled 
feeling on the part of churches, a love of 
novelty, a desire of change, in which all 
these reasons are alleged, while the true 
one is their own indolence, unkindness, 
and want of that spiritual-mindedness 
which is life and peace. Against this we 

1 We do not, of coarse, refer to casea where » pas- 
tor beeomea old and hel|/lei«, after bariog glTcn the 
bast jaan of his Ufa to bla parish ; In such a ease, no 
decant man would treat an old hone as sopenun- 
ntiated iniolsters sooictlmes are treated. CbrisUttnlcy 
and hnmanlty alike require an adequdte support from 
I to whMi IM iMa defotad bia lilb. 



protest ; but nevertheless we do say, that 
after all proper efforts to remove cause for 
difficulty fail, and the great ends of the 
pastorate are evidently not attuned, no 
personal considerations ought to weigh 
with a pastor one moment True, he has 
his contract, but why is not this thought 
of when the pastor is called to a ^* broader 
field of usefulness," and, against the desires 
and prayers of an affectionate people, 
" feels it his duty " to go ? We remember 
a case where this principle was stated with 
powerful effect; a parish desired a change 
in the pastorate ; the pastor and his fViends 
exclaimed against the injustice, and alleged 
^ the sacredness of the contract ;" ** if he 
was not the man, why was it not discov- 
ered at his settlement ?" '« But," was the 
reply, ** Mr. A. B. was settled at C, over 
a united people; against these remon- 
strances he left, to accept a call from the 
richer parish of D., notwithstanding the 
* sacredness of a contract ; ' and yet again, 
against the entreaties of D., and with an 
abundant income there, he left D. to enter 
into this *' broader field " of £., foigetful 
of * the sacredness of a contract' Twice 
he insisted on the dissolution of his con- 
tract ; why may not a parish do so once f " 
And it is difficult to see, if a minister 
ought to leave a Church and go where he 
can do more good, why a Church may not 
desire a man who can do them more good. 
The prevailing instability is not all chai^e- 
able to churches. 

When the parties are considering the 
subject of a separation, one or both, they 
should first consider religiously the reasons 
for such a proceeding. That aseparar 
tion can be legally consummated, is not 
evidence to a Christian, that it ought to be 
consummated. It is for the conscience of 
the parties to decide this. For ourselves, 
we incline to that old fashioned view, 
which looked upon such a separation as 
sacrilegious, except when demanded by 
the clearest evidence of duty, and sadly 
unfortunate when it is clearly necessary. 
Hence we dislike the modern plan, which 
subjects the continuance of this holy rela- 
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tion to the whims and caprices of pastor 
or parishioners. We were once delegate 
to a Council called to act upon a minis- 
ter's dismission, he having received a 
"call" elsewhere. The parties were 
happily united, and both seemed reluctant 
to separate, — the parish loas — and both 
desired light When the Council unan- 
imously advised against a separation, we 
were innocent enough to consider the 
matter settled. Judge of our surprise, to 
find him, within three weeks, dismissed 
by another Council, to go to the '* broader 
field of labor." We have ceased to be 
surprised at such things, but we have not 
ceased to dislike them. We have an idea 
that neither party should loosen such 
sacred ties, except when necessity clearly 
indicates it to be the will of Providence. 

When it is clearly evident to either 
party that a separation is actually neces- 
sary, that party ought so to inform the 
other. Perfect and kind frankness would 
save immense trouble. Disaffected par- 
ties ought to have manliness enough to 
communicate directly with the pastor ; if 
this were done, he will, if a Christian 
gentleman, receive it in a proper spirit ; 
difficulties may perhaps bo removed ; or, 
if not, an amicable separation may take 
place in scores of cases where the sense of 
mean and unjust treatment now leads to 
division and strife. 

When a separation seems desirable, 
the next step usually is to take the advice 
of a Council before proceeding. ** A pas- 
tor settled in the service of a people," 
well says Cotton Mather, ^ is to be so 
sensible of his di signation by the Spirit 
and Providence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for that service, and of the 
account that he must give unto God, 
about his behavior in it, that his removal 
must not be rashly attempted, but with 
^nch consideration, consultation, suppli- 
cation, and sincere desire to follow the 
conduct of Heaven in it" And the con- 
verse holds true. And on this ground, a 
Council is called, theoretically, for advice. 
The Baptist wing of Congregatiotudism, 



however, has no such custom ; a minister 
once ordained, settles all ordinary matters 
in future, with the Church ; if be be dis- 
missed, the recommendatory votes of the 
Church are his clean papers. Nor can it 
fail to be seen that the tendency, in our 
own denomination, is plainly in that direc- 
tion. The frequent inefficiency of Coun- 
cils, the needless expense of convening a 
Council merely to ratify a foregone con- 
clusion, are working their legitimate re- 
sults. Already a ** half-way house " is, to 
separate privately, and empower a Coun- 
cil, called to settle a successor, formally 
to dismiss the former incumbent bo 
transparent a form will not last long ; and 
we already find instances where the par- 
ties privately separate, — ^a course which is 
possible, of course, only when the parties 
agree. 

In conformity with these principles, 
though not to the full spiritual extent 
has the law decided, except that it deals 
with societies, not churches. We will 
delineate the rules of proceedings in Mas- 
sachusetts, not only for the benefit of 
readers in this State, biit also because 
(what is generally foi^tten,) the legal 
decisions are not arbitrary creators of 
Congregationalism, but are an endeavor 
merely to interpret historical Congrega- 
tionalism. Unfortunately, the Courts deal 
with parishes or societies, instead of 
churches; but this is not unreasonable 
when we remember that there must be 
some corporate body, of which the law 
can take cognizance as to contracts, and 
other civil transactions; and so long as 
our churches throw off that responsi- 
bility as to religious institutions which the 
Scriptures enjoin, they have no right to 
complain ; if the parish must alone assume 
the legal responsibility, they ought to 
have the individual right of selecting 
their own minister. When the churches 
shall re-assume the burden, they can re- 
assume their control, and not till then ; 
and not till then ought they to have any 
voice in the matter. They have gone down 
into Egypt, and they reap the result 
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Now if we sabstitate ** Church ** for 
^ parish," we should 6nd that the legal 
decisions simply embody Congregational- 
ism, and as such they will exhibit clear 
principles. 

There are two forms in which to con- 
sider this matter of separation : 1. When 
the parties agree upon the propriety and 
terms of separation. 2. When they dis- 
agree upon one or the other. 

1. When the parties agree, they may, 
legally, dissolve the connection without a 
Council, if they see fit The contract, like 
other contracts, may be ended by mutual 
consent " Now it is well known," it is 
stated in Burr v. Sandwich, (9 Mass. 277,) • 
^ that when the grounds of the proposed 
dissolution are agreed by the parties, no 
dishonorable or immoral imputation hav- 
ing been made one of the grounds, the 
parties may, and frequently do, dissolve 
the relation by mutual consent, without 
taking the advice of a Council" We 
doubt the ** frequently," but the prin- 
ciple is clear. The ecclesiastical method 
is, to call a Mutual Council, asking their 
advice, and empowering them to dissolve 
the contract ; thus all things are ** done 
decently and in order." It should be 
noticed, however, that a separation in such 
a case, really derives its force only from 
the consent of the parties themselves ; a 
Council has no authority of its own. If 
letters missive invite a Council merely 
** to act upon the proposed dissolution " (or 
expresses the same thing in other lan- 
guage,) the Council so called can only 
recommend, and their decision is of no 
force until ratified by subsequent action 
of the parties. The Council cannot say, 
^ the relation is hereby dissolved," unless 
especially so authorized and empowered 
by the letters missive. 

2. When parties cannot agree, whether 
as to the propriety or the terms of separ- 
ation, more complication ensues. Here a 
Council is indispensable; and simply 
upon the principle, that when parties to a 
contract cannot agree, it is a proper case 
for lefereei. Far the sake of clearness 



in explaining this matter, we will suppose 
that a paririh wishes its pastor to leave ; 
we do not consider the opposite case (as 
no parish is silly enough to insist on its 
minister's remaining against his will); 
and will trace, step by step, the course to 
be taken, in case he objects to the thing 
itself or itn terms. 

(1.) A parish Vote, to declare the con- 
nection ended, is, of its own force, worth 
less than eo much blank paper. One 
party to a contract cannot annul it *' A 
parish may, however, without the inter- 
vention of a Council, act upon them; 
[i. e., charges of such pastoral misconduct 
as legally works a forfeiture of the pasto- 
ral office,] but they act at their peril, and 
their decision can be supported only by 
affirmative proof of the truth of these 
charges. Being parties, their decision is 
not evidence in their favor." (^Sheldon 
V. Easton, 24 Pickering, 281.) Hence, 
if these charges could be substantiated, a 
Council is the ready and satisfactory tri- 
bunal. 

(2.) The parish must, as its first 6tep,'ask 
the minister to join in calling a Mutual 
Council; taking care that their action 
is legal in all respects, and specifying 
distinctly to him, in their proposal, the 
reasons which they propose to present to 
the Council. **When these causes are 
affirmed to exist (Sheldon v. Easton, as 
above) how are the allegations to be 
tried ? Of the first (i. e. essential change 
of belief) an Ecclesiastical Council alone, 
has jurisdiction [modified by later de- 
cisions] ; and in relation to the other two, 
that body is manifestly the most proper 
tribunal for their investigation." There 
is evident fairness also in the following, 
from Thompson v. Rehohoth, (7 Pick. 169.) 
"When asked to agree on a Mutual 
Council, the minister ought to have a 
general statement of the grounds and 
reasons of the call upon him ; not in a 
precise technical form, but substantially 
set forth, so that he may exercise his 
judgment whether to unite in a Council 
or not" Andy "The offer of a Mutual 
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Coanctl, to be eflfectaal, most have been 
made by virtue of anthority from the 
pansb." (lb.) An ofTer from the Church 
is useless, and an offer from individuals, 
or a party, in the parish, is equally so. 
Unless these requirements are complied 
with, it is unreasonable as well as useless 
to proceed. 

(3.) When a proposal to call a Council is 
thus made, assigning reasons which the 
law will sustain, the pastor is virtually 
bound to accede to it He must arwtoer, 
any proposal; and if, in answering, he 
declines, he must specify his reasons. 
** When the authority of either party to 
proceed, depends upon the other party's- 
refusing to concur without sufficient cause, 
the cause ought to be assigned, that the 
sufficiency of it may be examined." {Burr 
V. Sandwich, as above.) And the minister 
must answer categorically; a ** condi- 
tional answer would, and ought to be 
taken as a refusal." (Thompson v. Reho' 
both.) Hence, if the parish do not as- 
sign their reasons, or assign reasons le- 
gally insufficient, the minister may safely 
decline, provided he assigns whichever 
is the case, as the reason of his refusal. 
But in case the parish do specify legally 
sufficient reasons, the minister cannot 
decline. Suppose he does decline; then, 

(4.) In case he unreasonably decline, the 
parish may proceed to call an impartial 
Ex-parte Council, whose doings will in 
all respects have precisely the force of a 
Mutual Council. ^ ^ If, in a proper case 
for the meeting of an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil to be mutually chosen, either party 
should unreasonably and without good 
cause, refuse their concurrence to a mu- 

1 A atatem«nt to thif effect Id th« laac Tew Book, 
hM boon oalled la qaoitioD ; bat no one who vlU 
•samloe the theory of Congregailonallf m will doubt 
it. The error ariMS (I) ftom forgetting that no 
Coanell l« any thing more than otfouery; a Oonoeil 
empowered to aUJadicate ii not Googr^atiooal ; It 
Ua board of refereae; and (2) bj looklogat ima* 
glnary eaeee, in which, in reality, no Council If 
proper. It !• not aaeerted that any ex-parte Council 
baa the foree of a mntual one, (for aouie an a eteneh 
In the noetrlU of thaeommnnlty,) bat that erery pro- 
perlif conttititud one 1>M preciealy the foroa oT a 
llucual Council. 



tnal choice, the aggrieved party may 
choose an impartial Council, and will be 
justified in conforming to the result'* 
(Aoery v, Tyringham S Mass. 160.) That 
is, the Ex-parte Council will occupy the 
position of a Mutual CounciL But it 
must (a) be impartially constituted. A. 
defect here, by calling prejudiced per- 
sons, b fatal In the case of Thompson u. 
Rehobothj a member of a former un&rar- 
able Council, was declared to be unqoali- 
fied to serve agsin. It ought also, (A) 
when met, to offer itself as a Mutual 
Council to the other party ; and (c) its 
validity depends upon a previous "un- 
reasonable" refusal on the pastor^s part to 
call a Mutual Council. His refusal is 
^ unreasonable," if a Mutual Council has 
been fairly offered, and valid reasons as- 
signed to him. If the least doubt exists 
on this point, the Council should go home. 
But what are '« valid reasons?" Only 
those which the law declares to work a 
forfeiture of the pastoral office. 

(5.) The causes which may be assigned 
as reasons, are only three: «' There are 
three established causes of forfeiture. 1. 
An essential change of doctrine. 2. A 
wilful neglect of duty ; and 8. Immoral 
or criminal conduct" {Sheldon v. Eos- 
ton.) The same decimon explains: '^ It 
must be a substantial and essential 
change ; " " not every neglect of duty, or 
every immoral act;" ^*they must be 
gross." *' Great allowance is to be made 
for peculiarity of opinion, taste and 
character ; " *'• not every trifling deviation 
from duty." *^ Occasional inadvertences, 
imprudence, folly, censoriousness, a spirit 
of persecution, &c., are immoralities, but 
not such as would, per se, defeat a con- 
tract of this nature ; " they must be **of 
the grosser sort ; such as habitual intem- 
perance, lying, unchaste or inunodest be- 
havior." Burr V. Sandwich, and HuUis St. 
V. Pierpont, (7 Metcalf,495) also illustrate 
some of these specifications. 

Now the legal view here fiuls to come 
up to the spirit of the Scriptures, in a 
point to which we have already adverted ; 
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nor is it certain that these decisions will 
not jet be modified. But as the law is, 
there are only these causes. Nor is the 
legal doctrine absolutely unreasonable ; it 
proceeds on the now antiquated view, 
that a parish knows what it is about when 
it selects a pastor ; it was not framed to 
meet the now ordinary method of hearing 
a Sunday or two's flash preaching, — the 
power which produced the sermons being 
often like the slender stream in ** Swallow 
Bam," which, by judicious damming, ac- 
cumulated enough water to grind a bushel 
or two, and then stopped for a freshet 
We know of particular sermons, delivered 
in so many vacant pulpits that each might 
now " be read by its title," to great ad- 
vantage. 3ut the law supposes that a pa- 
rish will leam what their proposed pastor 
is, and that he is deserving of confidence 
before they settle him. It then declares 
that ** loss of confidence is not enough." 
'* If he has deservedly forfeited their con- 
fidence, (Sheldon v. Easton^) he must have 
been guilty of conduct which would be a 
good ground for his discharge. If he has 
has lost it without fault on his part, it 
would be a great misfortune to him; a 
good reason for hb retiring from his con- 
nection with them, but no legal cause for 
his dismission." *' They, therefore, having 
capriciously and causelessly withdrawn 
their confidence, cannot allege their own 
misconduct as a ground for their discharge 
from the contract which they had entered 
into." The real difficulty is, the law has 
not kept pace with modem degeneracy. 
Unless a paritth distinctly specifies one of 
these three causes in their request for a 
Mutual Council, he is legally right in 
declining to accede ; *^* if no proper cause 
existed, the offer of a Mutual Council by 
the parish was unreasonable, and not the 
refusal of the minister." {Burr v. Sand- 
udch.) But if they do specify one of 
these, and he declines, they then have 
full power to call an impartial Ex-parte 
Council, which Ex-parte Council stands 
in the same position, so far as effect is 
concerned, which a mutual one would 
have occupied. 



(6.) The effect of the orderly decisi<m of 
a Mutual Council, or of a properly con- 
stituted Ex'parte Council, is simply this : 
It does not, and cannot dissolve the con- 
tract ; but its decision is a legal justifica- 
tion of the party adopting it. For in- 
stance, if a Council decide that certain 
.charges are proved, and that in conse- 
quence thereof, the connection ought to 
be dissolved, the parish is legally justified 
in adopting that result, and formally 
declaring the pastorate ended. This is 
based on the simple ground, that compe- 
tent referees declare the contract broken 
by one party. '' An Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil is a judicial tribunal, whose province 
it is, upon the proper presentation of 
chaiges, to try them on evidence admis- 
sible before such a tribunal. They have 
no power to dissolve a contract, or to 
absolve either party from its obligation." 
(Sheldon v. EcLston.) In the same case it 
is also said : "In a proper case for a 
Council, their adjudication, regularly 
made, is sufficient evidence of the facts 
determined by them." In Steams v. Bed" 
ford, (21 Pick. 114,) " The result of a 
Council, of its own intrinsic validity, is 
never obligatory upon the parties," 
although if one party adopt it, it does 
certainly control the other, except in one 
instance, viz., " Where the result of a 
Council is the recommendation of acts to 
be done, and conditions to be performed, 
by each party, the performance by one 
party will not impose legal obligations 
upon the other;" that is, if a Council 
reconunended the parish to dissolve the 
relation upon giving the minister a thou- 
sand dollars, and the minister accepted 
the result, yet the parish would not be 
holden unless they adopted it ; but the 
parish could not adopt that part which 
recommends a separation, and ignore the 
matter of the thousand dollars. *^ The 
result of a Mutual Council, legally con- 
voked, will not bind either party reject- 
ing it. The effect of the advice of a 
Council is nothing more than a legal jus- 
tification of the party who shall adopt it" 
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(Burr V. Sandwich.) In Hollis Street 
Meeting House v. Pierpont^ the descrip- 
tion of the power of Councils, in Avery v. 
Tyringham^ and Burr v. Sandwich^ is 
especially referred to and sustained, that 
" either party conforming thereto will be 
justified." *^ So that we consider this 
general principle as well established, and 
not now to be controverted." So also, 
in (Stearns v, Bedford.) " The decision 
of an Ecclesiastical Council, however, is 
not absolutely decisive. It may be im- 
peached in various ways, such as for 
partiality of the members of the Council, 
or any of them ; for the misconduct of the 
prevailing party in improperly influencing, 
or attempting to influence any of the 
members of the Council, and for other 
causes. So if the ground of the decision 
of the Council appears to be insuflicient 
to justify the result, the same may be 
impeached and annulled by a Court of 
Law. But the decision, upon [i. e., " as 
to "] the evidence and the facts, is con- 
clusive, and is not to be revised." " These 
decisions are not conclusive in all respects, 
as already stated, and they do not opei^ 
ate ex proprio vigore as a jud/zment, but 
only as a justification of the party con- 
forming to them." * 

To give the result of Council even so 
much force, it must be clear ; it should 
have two parts, viz., the culcice gioen, and 
the grounds of that advice. Not only 
mu^t the grounds be as above described, 
but the particular ground must be dis- 
tinctly specified. In Thompson v. Reho- 
hothy it is said, '* They find only that some 
of the charges were provetl, without 

I If. howerer, parties pledge tbemielyes to abide 
by the decMoo, another rule enters: **Trthede- 
fendanr* did agree to abide by, and perform, the 
determination of the Council, and. if the Cnuntil did 
make an award in pursuance of the authority giren 
to them, "we hare no doubt that, under the ciroum- 
■tanoet of thta ease, [not peooliar,] its ipecifio per- 
formance mny be decreed by a Court of Equity.*' 
**If . . . . both parties agree to submit their contro- 
▼erries to a Mutual Council, it is difficult to perceive 
any reason why they should not be bound by its 
dsolsloiia, aecordiog to the long established and well 
known law of this Oommonwealfeh.'* SUarns v. 
Btdford. 



specifying which of them. Now as some 
of the charges do not of themselves fur- 
nish grounds of compulsory removal, it 
may be, for ought the record shows, that 
these alone were proved." Hence the 
decision was invalid ; nor was parole evi- 
dence admitted to show which were 
proved. 

Further still. " The Court always look 
behind the adjudication ; and before the 
result can be received as evidence, or 
allowed to have any validity, they will 
examine the proceedings to ascertain 
whether there was a suitable case for the 
convocation of an Ecclesiastical Council ; 
whether the members were properly 
selected ; whether they proceeded impar- 
tially in their investigation ; whether 
their adjudication was so formally made, 
that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, 
and that they founded their decision 
upon grounds which will sustain it. In 
short, the doctrine of these cases is, that 
the Result of a Council is only prima 
facie evidence." 

The doctrine then, as to the force of 
the decision of a Council seems to be 
this : If sufficient " reasons" are supposed 
to exist for calling a Council; if it is 
fairly and properly called ; if its proceed- 
ings are impartially conducted ; it its 
decision is clear, and alleges what facts 
it has found to exist as the grounds of 
its advice ; if those facts are sufficient 
legally to justify the decision ; then that 
decision, (whether of a Mutual or Ex- 
parte Council) is, so far as facts are con- 
cerned, conclusive, and a Court would 
not go behind its statement of facts; and, 
while its advice is not of itself binding, 
yet either party adopting it and conform- 
ing thereto, will be legally justified by 
that decision. If controversy arises, the 
Court will examine so far as to see that 
all things have been done fairly and 
regularly, but will not review the evi- 
dence. The effect of such a decision, is 
such as to preclude the necesaty of a 
second Council. Its decunon is final In 
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Burr V. Sandwich, it yrss declared that 
an acquittal by a Council, justifies tlie 
party charged, in forever' refusing "to 
call another on the same charge." In 
HoUis Street v. Pierpont, it was decided 
that an acquittal by Mutual Council 
precluded the party accusing from giving 
further evidence in a court of justice ; 
their deciaon ended the matter. In Whit- 
more V. Fourth Congregational Society in 
Plymouth (2 Gray,) it was decided that 
the action of a parish, neglecting to state 
in their vote of dismissal, their reasons, 
in asserted anterior immorality, was null 
and void from that neglect; nor could 
they afterwards be allowed to show what 
the reasons were. 

The whole matter is sufficiently plain. 
The confusions which so frequently occur, 
arise simply from a neglect of those clear, 
practical, common-sense. Congregational 
principles Which our Courts have upheld. 
There is no injustice in any of them. 
The recollection that a contract exists, 
will prevent any honorable parish from 
assuming to declare it null. The provis- 
ions for a Mutual Council only provide 
for a fair hearing before impartial persons, 
to which no man can object. The re- 
quirement, that the grounds shall be 
distinctly specified, is one which meets 
every one*8 sense of fairness. The spe- 
cification of certain distinct grounds, 
merely assures parties that they shall have 
a fair trial. An unreasonable refusal to 
join, is met by the provision for an Ex- 
parte Council. And when the decision is 
rendered, the law merely says, " having 
obtained the opinion of an impartial 
hody of men called together according to 
your own time-honored usages, you shall 
he sustained in .taking the facts to be as 
they have found them, and in acting 
accordingly." 

It will be seen that the legal decisions 
as to the grounds which will sustain the 
compulsory dismissal of a pastor, are ex- 
ceedingly stringent The spirit which 
has actuated the judges evidently is a 
legard for the dignity and permanency of 
TOL. L 23 



the pastoral relation. But they fail to 
meet the requirements of religion. Are 
the interests of Christ's kingdom to be 
sacrificed because no legal forfeiture can 
be proved ? Yet if the pastor's influence 
is ended by the fault of others, ought he 
still to insist on his contract ? We say, 
no. If we said " yes," we should assert 
that, not the good of the cause, nor his 
own usefulness, was to be made promi- 
nent, but merely that justice must be done 
him, — as if justice ever were done in 
this world. No. Let the minister preach 
Christ and Him crucified ; if he is driven 
off, especially by those of his own hous^ 
hold, it lis hard to be borne, but let him 
shake off the dust from his feet and go 
elsewhere. The world is broad enough ; 
the harvest is great; the laborers are few. 
It is a privilege to preach Jesus, not a 
merit ; a privilege, though in a hovel, and 
in the midst of trials. And if he is hard- 
ly treated, let him look to another day for 
recompense ; there is a world which seta 
this to rights. 

But the fact that abstract rights are 
oflen insisted on, is making, in some lo- 
calities, a great change in the condition of 
the pastorate. It has led the Baptists to 
the practice already alluded to, and also 
to retaining the control of the pastoral 
relation in the hands of the people. It 
has brought many of our own churches to 
the determination not to settle a minister 
except upon the condition that either 
party may discontinue the connection, by 
giving, without reasons, a notice of three, 
six, or more, months. It has disposed 
many other, weak churches, not to settle 
a pastor, but to employ a minister from 
year to year, as ** stated supply." * And 
the policy is gaining ground, that, either 
a manifest failure, by imprudencies, or 
unfitness, to retain the affections of a peo- 
ple, should be a farther valid reason for 
separation, or that the churches and soci- 

i According to the Manachantt« HInutM for 1868, 
of the 482 ohurehei, 70 irere without fmitort dr 
•tatwl rappllM, 64 had steted sapplles, sod 848 bad 
paKon, of which quite a Uutga Bvnbv «• wMlad 
on tha '* nottoa ** plan. 
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eties should retain the actual control of 
the tenure of office, by suitable provisions 
in the contract. 

Of the great principles which underlie 
the outward structure of the pastoral rela- 
tion, we forbear to speak ; of these, an- 
other, and experienced writer in pastoral 
matters, will treat. But it ought to be 
remembered both by pastors and churches, 
that the only bond worth retaining, is 
that oi mutual Christian affection. When 
this ceases, the sooner the outward tie 
ends, the better. To maintain such 



affection in full strength should be the 
object of both parties. A kind, affection- 
ate, laborious, independent (not fractious,) 
performance of duty by the pastor, — a 
faithful, willing, and active co(iperation by 
the Church ; a mutual forbearance, in the 
remembrance of common frailties and 
errors ; and a supreme, submissive, pray- 
erful, devotion by each one to our Lord 
and Saviour, would be not only the pre- 
servative of all pastoral bonds that ought 
to be preserved, but the secret, to each, 
of Christian success. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 

BT KBV. J08BFH S« CIABK, D.D. 



We place over this article a heading 
which the reader may understand to be 
significant of ten volumes, on shelf 70 of 
the Congregational Library, varying in 
size from 200 duodecimo pages, to 650 
octavo, the whole bound in uniform calf 
gilt, with the following inscription, printed 
in gold letters on the outside of each : 



OONQKEGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND ft WALES, 

TO 

THE CONQRBOATIONAL LIBRARY, 

BOSTON, 

Unrx]) Statu. 

With this glittering sentence flashing 
full in the reader's face every time he 
opens one of these volumes, he hardly 
need be told that the gift is among the 
first fruits of a fraternal correspondence, 
which promises a rich harvest to both 
Associations, provided this husbandry of 
Christian fellowship be continued, as it is 
their mutual wish to continue it 

Of these publications, the first in chro- 
nological order, as also the largest, and 
by far the most valuable, is Hanbury's 
Historical Memorials, in three volumes 
royal octavo, containing, in the aggre- 
gate, 1,825 dowly printed pages. The 



modest title, ** Historical Collections re- 
lating to the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists, from their rise to the restora- 
tion of monarchy, A. D., MDCLX," 
scarcely begins to inform the reader what 
a vast store-house of rich and rare, and 
well arranged documents he is entering. 
If, however, after reading a short preface, 
he will glance his eye over the thirty-six 
pages which it takes to give the mere 
headings and contents of the eighty-five 
chapters into which the whole is divided, 
there wiU rise upon his imagination a 
tolerably adequate idea of what is before 
him. 

While the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales tell us, through their 
Committee, that they ** have zealously 
promoted the publication " of this great 
work, they desire to have it known that 
**> the undivided responsibility of authoi^ 
ship" belongs to Mr. Hanbury ; "and 
whatever honor is due to the fidelity, 
patience and skill with which the mate- 
rials have been collected and arranged, a 
exclusively his own." 

The object of the author's laborious 
undertaking, and the issue to which hii 
untiring industry has brought it, cannot 
be better set forth than in the following 
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paragraph from his preface ; — " A histori- 
cal collection — Corpus Historicum— ade- 
quate in all respects to the present and 
still increasing importance of the Chris- 
tian Denomination to which the author is 
confirmed in his attachment, after a sys- 
tematic scrutiny more persevering than 
perhaps any other layman ever engaged 
in — is yet a deficiency in ecclesiastical 
literature. So successful has been the 
accumulation of contumely heaped by 
interested parties upon our sires, that they 
who should have inherited their spirit 
have been deterred fi om searching into 
their merits, and from duly displaying 
their Tirtues. Their Texy names seemed 
about to be lost Now, however, enough 
is recovered to evince that our predeces- 
sors—our Fathers and Confessors — were 
mighty in word and deed ; and that to 
die dismay of their calumniators, their 
renown is spreading far and wide, with 
the dominion to which they and their 
immediate descendants gave existence, 
and which promises to be as enduring as 
the world.'* 

The work is mainly documentary, and 
the compiler's plan in arranging the doc- 
uments has been to ** dispose the words 
and deeds in the closest connection with 
what occasioned them." Nothing could 
be more simple ; nothing more satisfac- 
tory than this arrangement The Con- 
gregationalists and their opposers are both 
allowed to tell their own story, to argue 
their own cause, and, as near as possible, 
they are brought up in immediate con- 
nection, face to face. This arrangement 
gives an almost dramatic interest to what 
would otherwise be insufferably dry. To 
abridge long documents without pervert- 
ing their sense; to connect historical 
events so as to keep up the proper 
sequence of cause and effect ; to explain 
the manifold relations of persons and 
parties to the subject in hand, which the 
author is all the while under the necessity 
of doing, requires more complete exemp- 
tion from human prejudice and infirmity 
than most mortals will dare to claim. 



Deacon Hanbury makes no such claim ; 
though ^* some advantages, he apprehends, 
will have resulted from his not being 
swayed by any professional interest to 
seek to elevate unduly the pastoral ofiice 
and character.** 

Commencing vrith Robert Browne and 
"the Brownists," and winding up vrith 
Thomas Venner and the " FifUi Monarchy 
Men " — a space of nearly a century's 
duration — these Historical Memorials con- 
tain notices, more or less full, of evexy 
important person, paper and event, on 
either side of the water, which the author 
deemed capable of illustrating his subject. 
No transaction or document appears to be 
passed by because of its unfavorable 
aspect towards the Independents; nor 
pressed into service, merely because it 
would serve them. Yet is he able to say, 
in the concluding paragraph of the last 
volume : ** If a synopsis of the results of 
our labors in the Historical Memorials be 
looked for, the following is submitted as 
among the leading points which make up 
the sum of these results. Herein, obloquy 
derived fi^m the Brownists, is removed : 
The personal characters of the earliest 
promoters of Independency are estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of success in 
any future attempt seriously to damage 
them : The body of the Independents is 
relieved from the censure of groundless 
separation: Political and Ecclesiastical 
facts and principles are brought out, which 
an unjustifiable timidity allowed to be 
covered with apparent neglect : — Inde- 
pendents possess withal, a denominational 
work comprising a continuation of docu- 
mentary evidence not exceeded in inter- 
est and importance by any, in its depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical literature." So 
much for the first in this series of publica- 
tions. 

The second in chronological order is a 
duodecimo volume of 396 pages, entitled 
" Jethro : A system of Lay Agency, in 
connection with Congregational churches, 
for the diffusion of the gospel among our 
Home Population." This is a prize essay, 
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called forUi by the offer of " one hun- 
DBED GUINEAS foF the best Essaj on the 
sabject of Lay Agency," from a " Chris- 
tian philanthropist, whose mind was in- 
fluenced by a deep concern for the further 
evangelization of his native land." The 
subject is vigorously discussed in ten 
chapters, developing a proftindity of re- 
search, and an amount of statistical infor- 
mation, which cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence in the writer's conclusions. Many 
of his deductions have equal pertinence in 
their application on this side the water. 
For some unknown reason the writer's 
name is concealed. 

Coincident with the offer of this gener- 
ous prize, the Union, to whose Commit- 
tee the management of the award was 
entrusted, added twenty-five guineas more, 
** for the Essay that might be adjudged 
next in merit." The successful compet- 
itor for this second prize, was Rev. James 
Matheson, D. D., personally and favor- 
ably known to many among us as a del- 
egate with Dr. Reed, from that Union, to 
the Congregational churches in this coun- 
try, twenty-five years ago. His produc- 
tion is a duodecimo volume of 200 pages, 
with the tide of " Our Country ; or the 
Spiritual Destitution of England consid- 
ered; and how far it can be supplied 
through Lay Agency, especially as em- 
ployed by Congregational Churches." 
The subject is divided into six parts, with 
an appendix, and is inferior to the other 
only in the number of its pages. Both 
these treatises might be studied with great 
advantage by those whose attention is 
just now being turned, with a newness of 
interest, to our own destitutions. 

The next in this series of publications 
is also a prize volume of 388 duodecimo 
pages, from the pen of Rev. Thomas Wal- 
lace, on the following subject : " A Guide 
to the Christian Ministry ; or Manual for 
Candidates for the Sacred Ofiice." No 
one can attentively peruse the ten chap- 
ters into which he divides his theme, with- 
out a strong conviction that the ^*two 
Mends," whose offer of <*twp hundred 



pounds " called forth such a production, 
could in no way have done a greater ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ, with that 
amount of money. 

Next in chronological order are "^ The 
Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; with a Memoir and 
Annotations, by Robert Ashton, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Board, Lon- 
don,"— in three volumes duodecimo, con- 
taining altogether 1,492 pages. This is 
the first "collected edition" of Mr. Rob- 
inson's works ; and with the exception of 
a single tract, entitied " Manumiasion," 
embraces '* all the genuine productions of 
his pen, whether treatise, tract or letter." 
The American public have already been 
made acquainted with the rich contents of 
these volumes, through one large edition 
of the imported sheets, bound and issued 
on this side the water, by the " Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society" — ^now named 

the CONORBGATIONAL BOARD OF PUB- 
LICATION. 

The only remaining volume is made up 
of addresses, tracts, &c., which the Union 
have put forth at different times, coin- 
prising twenty-seven distinct publications, 
varying in size from eight to forty-four 
pages. The first seven ^ Addresses of the 
Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held at the 
Congregational Library, London, (May 
Anniversaries,) to the Ministers and 
Churches of the same Faith and Order 
throughout the Empire," are all included, 
together with an appeal on " British Mis- 
sions." Then comes the ** Congregational 
Union Tract Series," in the following 
order: "A Declaration of the Faith, 
Church Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters."— 
" The Duties of Churches in reference 
to their own spiritual prosperity, and the 
spread of the gospel among them." — ^ Hints 
on the Constitution, Management and 
Efficiency of Associations of Independent 
Churches." — " An Affectionate Address 
to Church Members on the choice of Pas- 
tors."—" The Ofiice, Duties, and Qualifi- 
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cations of Deacons."— " A Declaration of 
Views and Principles on Tarioas questions 
sgitated at the present crisis, (1841,) 
which afiect the duty and reputation of 
Indq)endent Churches." — '^Baptismal Ke- 
generaiioQ freely considered in a letter to 
a friend." — " The Constitution of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
esf^ned and recommended to the Inde- 
pendent Churches and Pastors."— *'Church 
Fellowahip Promoted ; or, the best method 
b]r which churches may remove any diffi- 
culties that deter pious persons from join- 
ing their communion." — ^* The Congrega- 
tional Ministxy, sustained by a divine, and 
an adequate human, sanction." — " Affec- 
tionate Advice to the Churches, on main- 
taining their love and harmony un- 
broken." — " The Distinctive Principles of 
Congregational Church Polity." — "Me- 
morial and Appeal on the paramount duty 
of a steadfast adherence to Evangelical 
Trath."— "^ Hints respectfully addressed to 
the Congregational Churches and their 
Pastors, with a view to promote among 
them a more devout and edifying conduct 
of Public Worship."—** Address to the 
Congregational Churches of England and 
Wales, on the importance of giving a 
more systematic and liberal support to the 



public institutions in immediate connec- 
tion with their own denomination." — ** The 
Principles and Duties of Congregational- 
ists. By the Rev. John Harris, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London." — . 
** The Mission of Congregationalism. A 
Speech delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, at the 22d Annual Assembly of 
the Union." — ** Young Men, in their rela- 
tion to the Church. By the Rev. Henry 
AUon." — ** Histoxy of the Congregational 
Union during twenty-five years. By the 
Rev. 'George Smith." — ** On Religious 
Revivals [in America]. Two papers read 
by request at the Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Union, [May 1858,] by 
Mr. Charles Reed, and the Rev. John 
Angell James." 

With the exception of the Congrega- 
tional Year Book, the Congregational 
Hymn Book, a monthly magazine, a 
weekly newspaper, and a few small issues, 
out of print, the foregoing, we believe, 
embrace the entire publications of that 
efficient and influential organization ; and 
they constitute an accession, of perhaps 
more value to our Congregational Library 
than any other equal number of volumes 
among its collectionSi 



PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
RIES, OF OUR DENOMINATION, IN THE UNITED STATES. 



OOMPILBD BT KBV. ALOMZO H. aUINT. 



The Orthodox Congregational churches 
in the United States number over 2,600. 
The supply of educated ministers must 
mainly come through the six Theological 
Seminaries bearing our denominational 
character. It is true that the denomi- 
nated lines, as to students, are not dis- 
tinctly marked ; Presbyterians, and even 
persons who have far less affinities with 
us than they, seek the advantages of our 
schools; and, on the other hand, other 
ichools furnish us some ministers. It can- 
not be fiur oat of the way to suppose that 



these disturbing elements, in a calculation, 
about balance each other. 

What proportion of our pastors are laid 
aside from active service, annually, it is 
impossible accurately to tell. Benevo- 
lent societies, educational institutions, ill 
health, old age, and death, are draining 
steadily from the number of those who 
enter the ministry. It would, in our 
opinion, be too high an estimate, — and 
we have made some careful calculations 
on the subject, — ^to allow an average pas- 
toral li& of over 20 yean. Taking 
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that as granted, our 2,600 charcliefl need 
an annual supply of 1 30 ministers, to say 
nothing of the waste places to be ex- 
plored. The following table enumerates 
the students in our seminaries, from which 
we are, substantially, to receive our sup- 
plies; — the number to be lessened by 
death, by those who become foreign mis- 
sionaries, by future teachers, and by those 
who fail to complete their course. It is 
with a view to its bearing upon our future, 
as well as to make a permanent historical 
record, that we present the following 
table. 

I.— THBOLOGICAL SHaNART, BANGOR, Ms. 

PBonssois. 

B«v. EifOOB POHV,! President, Professor of Eceleai- 

■iMtloal History, and Leeturw on Pwtoral OuUm. 

B«T. GaoMS 8h»aei», ProfisMor of Sacred Rhttorie. 

Ser. Davikl Tjxoott Smxtb, Prof««or of Sacred Lit* 

tratnra. 
Bar. Sam on Haeus, Proftaaor of Chrlatlaa Thaology. 
Ramiin LiciariAns. 

Nanus, Ruidene: 

Thomaa H. Rleh, Bangor, 
Oaoffe H. Shepard, do. 
John K. ThoxMon, do. do. 

StnoE Olam. 

Names and Rmdsnet. QraduaUdA 

J. B. 0. Beaablen, Barliagton, Yt. R.U. 

William H. Beawm, Boaton, Mi. 

George P.. Claflin, Upton, Bis. 

Henry V- Bmnicnt, Hallowell, A.O. 1864 

K. B. Glidden. Neweaatle, 

8. Gerard Norerois, Dixfield, — -— 

Edwto B. Palmer, BelCat, B.C. 1866 

iMwlQ P. Parker, do. - B.C. 1866 

Cliaxlea B. Rice, Conway, Ma. 

M. L. Riebnrdiioo, Wineheater, Mi. A.O. 1866 

Thomaa S. Bobie, Gorham, B.C. 1866 

(11) 

MiDDLi Clam. 

Daniel E. Adama, Keene, N. H. 

Smith Baker, Jr., Litchfield, 

Samoel D. Bowker, BIddeltord, 

Lewie 0. Braatow, Brewer, B.C. 1867 

John W. Cbickering, Portland, B.C. ]8da 

Waller B DarUng, St. Stephena, N. B. B.C. 1867 

Andrew Foedick, Merrimack, N. U. 

Barld S. Hibbard, LUbon, N. H. B.C. 1867 

S. C. Ulggina, Thomdlke, 

Rowland B. Howard, Leeds, B.C. 1866 

Benjamin W. Pond, Bangor, B.C. 1867 

George A. Putnam, Dunbarton, N. H. U.C. 

1 Finding that In seTeral of the Seminary Cat^ 
logues the tiUe of " I).D." doei not appear, we haTe 
oondnded to omit it fh>m all the members of the 
Tarioua f acnltiaa, leat, in attempting to inpply the 
lack, we ahoold commit some ead blander ; we wiah 
it diatinetly anderstood, howeTer, that each of the 
PzttfiBMOfs ta alna^y » *< I>.D.," or datarrea to be. 



w.c. 


1867 


w.o. 


1886 


B.C. 1866 


B.C. 


1867 


A.O. 




B.C. 


1868 


B.C. 


1868 


B.G. 


1866 


D.C. 





B.C. 


1856 


ratO. 


1868 



John G. Bicker, Beaton, Mi. 

Charlea Whittiar, 8. Amaabozy, Ma. U.C. 1866 

JmnoE GLASa. 
Xbtnaaer Bean, Oooway, N. H. B.O. 1867 

Charlea F. Boynton, Wlaeaasett, 

Israel Carlton, Haverhill, Ma. 
James P. Chambariain, HoBOl•h^ 8. 1. 
C. R. Baggeu, Greene, 
Samael S Gardner, Brewer, 
Chariee L. Nichola, Stark, 
George H. PSekard, Poitlaod, 
Xd»ln Reed, Bath, 
Isaiah P. Smith, Bridgton, 
Samoel W. Tenney, Norrldgwoek, 
Horace Toothaker, Holdeo, 
Joaeph Walker, Portland, 
John 0. Wataon, Gilford, If. H. 
O. C. Wilson, JcOeraon, 
(16) ToTA^ 48. 

n —THEOLOGICAL SEMINART, Ain>OTIR, Ms. 

Facoltt. 
Bar. Caltth E. Srowi, Associate Proftasor of Sacred 

Literature. 
Ber. EnwAUa A. Pau, Abbot P ro ft aa or of ChilsllMi 

Theology. 

Her. BufAH P. Babiows, Hitehcoek Profbanrof tba 

Hebrew Language and Uteratnre. 
Ber. AuBTiv Phupb, Bartlet Profeasor of Saeied 

Rhetoric. 

Rev. WnxiAM G. T. 8hi»», Brown Profcsaoecfeel. 
History, and Lecturer on Paatoral Theolcigy. 

Prof. WauAM RuHCLL, Teacher of Elocution. 
Prof. Giotai F. Root, TMehar of Moale. 
RiiinaT LioBniAns. 
Nanus and Residencs, CoB. 

William J. Batt, Fall River, B.U. 

Charles R. Bliss, Longmeadow, W.C. do. 

* ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF COLLEGES. 

Al.C. Alleghany College, Pa. 

A.C. Amherst Collsge, Ma. 

Bel.C. Beloit College, Wis. 

B.C. BowdoiD College, Me. 

B.U. Brown UniTcrsity, R. I. 

B.C. Dartmouth Cc liege, N. H. 

F.C. Farmer's Colle^a. 

H.U. Harrard College, Bis. 

Ia.C. Iowa College, Jowa. 

inc. Illiuois College. III. 

K.O. Knox College, III. 

L.U. London Unieersity, England. 

M.U. Madi«>n UoiTemiy, N. T. 

Mar.C. MarietU College, Chin. 

M.C. MiJdIebury Colirge, Yt. 

N.J.C. New Jersey College, N. J. 

M.T.F.A. New York Free Academy, N. T. 

O.C. Oberlln College, Ohio. 

R.U. Rocheater Unlreraity, N. T. 

UC. Union College, N. T. 

U.Yt. UnlTeraity of Vermont, Yt. 

Wab.C. Wabaah College, lod. 

Wat.C. Wattrrllle College, Me. 

W.R.C. Weatem Reaenre Ootlege, Ohio. 

W.C. WlUlama College, Ma. 

W.U. Wraleyan University, Gt 

Y.C. Tale C jllega, Ct. 
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J. M. ChaaberUlB, W. Brookfleld, D.C. Aodow. 
B. Gondii, Tern Haute, Ind. Wab.C. Lane. 



Andurar. 



Andover. 
do. 



Hrary B Dvigbt, Portland, Mo. T.C. 
Geo. B. PcrguiOD, Whately, A.C. 

G. L. Ooodell, Calais, Vt. U. Vt. 

U. W. Small, PowDal, Me. A.C. 

SnnoR Clabs. 

Nanus and Rtsidenc», OraduaUd. 

Solon Albee, LangdOD, N. H. M.C. 1851 

Wtlllam r. Anns, Norwich, Ct. T.C. 1868 

Franklin D. Ajer, St. Johosbory, Yt D.C. 1866 

Benjamin Braman. Noiton, B.U. 1864 

Angnseiis Chandler, No. Woodstock, Gt W.G. 1866 

John U. Dodge, Wonham, A.O. 1866 

George Dostan, Newport, N. H. B.C. 1862 
Bli>h S. Falrchlld, Flushing. L. I. N.J.C. 1866 

Nathn P. Gilbert, Mid. GranTllla, N. Y. U.Yt. 1864 

John B. Goodrieh, lllnsdale, U.Yt. 1868 

Zenas Goes, Lower Waterford, Yi. D.C. 1866 

Austin Uaaen, Boyalton, Yt. U.Yt. 1866 

George F. Herriek, B<sex, Yt. U.Yt. 1866 

Henry L. Hnbbell, Wilton, Ct. T.C. 1854 

Galvin B. Hulbert, Esst Sheldon, Yt. D.C. 1868 

Abbott E. Klttredge, Koxbory, W.C. 1864 

BeiO- Lnbuee, Jr., Hiddlebary, Yt. M.C. 1964 

John W. Lane, So. Newmarket, N. H. A.C. 1866 

WUllam W. UTlogston, Potton, C. B. U.Yt. 1866 

James MeLean, Kayenna, Ohio, W.C. 1856 

Chnrlee T. MeMn, Chester, N. H. D.C. 1866 

BUeha Mnlford, Montrose, Pa. T.C. 1856 

Charles Ray Palmer, Albany, N. T. T.C. 1866 

Albert B. Peabody, Boxford, 

Daniel PhlUlps, Amherst, A.C. 1866 

Henry J. Riehardjon, Middleton, A.C. 1866 

Geofie W. Sargent, Dover, N. H. D.C. 1856 

Darld C. Scudder, Boston, W.C. 1866 
J. H. Sbedd, Mt. Qliead, Ohio, Mar.C. 1866 

Bdward A. Smich, Uoboken, N. J. Y.C. 1866 

J. Morgan Smith, Hartford, Ct. Y.C. 1864 

J. M. Sturterant, Jr., JacksonTllle, lU. lU.C. 1854 

A. L. Thompson, Chleago, 111. A.C. 1866 

J. W. Underbill, Ipswich, A.C. 1854 

WilUmm Hayes Ward, Abington, A. C. 1856 

Pliny Fbk Warner, StrykeisTiUe, N. T. Y.C. 1855 
(86) 

MlIIDLS CLA88. 

Heniy M. Alden, Hoosiek Falls, N. T. W.C. 1867 

SamU R. Asbnry, Hanify, Staff 'sh. Bng. L.U. 1862 

Qeoxge I. Bard, Derby, Vt. U.Vt. 1867 

James A. Bates, Granbj, A.C. 1856 

George A. B«ekwith, Salem, Ct. A.C. 1857 

George B. Bisooe, Grafton, A.O. 1857 

J. Qoiney Bittinger, New Ozft>rd, Pa. D.C. 1857 

Jowph Boardmao, Amesbnry, A.C. 1856 

William O. Carr, Derry, N. U. A.C. 1867 

WllUaa Crawford, Barr«>, A.C. 1867 

Rlohard Crittenden, Syracuse, N. T. O.C 1866 
Temple Cutler, Hamilton, Mar.C. 1867 

Akmao T. Deming, MIddlebnry, Yt. M.C. 1864 

John W. Dodge, Newbnryport, A.C. 1857 

Uwls Franeto, Burlington, Yt. U.Yt. 1866 

A. L. FrisMe, Otiaco, N. Y. A.C. 1867 

Simeon Gilbert, Jr., Mid. GranTllle,N.T. U.Vt. 1864 

Edward N. Goddard, Claremont, N. H. D.C. 1866 

John S. Hanna, New York City, 

WUlkun D. Herrlisk, Methuen, A.C. 1857 

C. C. Hompluey, Tipton, Iowa, Ia.C. 1867 



Frank H. Johnson, Boston, H.U. 1866 

Charles A. Kent, Hopkinton, N. T. U.Yt. 1856 

James McHose, MoUne, 111. T.C. 1866 

Peter McYioar, Waukeska, Wis. Bel.C. 1866 

Charles E. MilUken, Keene, N. H. D.C. Ib57 

Bennett II. Nash, Boston, H.U. 1866 

Starr H. Nichols. Danbury, Ct. T.C. 1864 

A. Hastings Ross, Wiocbendon, O.C. 1857 

Samuel Seorille, West ComwaU, Ct. T.C. 1857 

Norman Seaver, Andover, W.C. 1864 

L. Clark Seelye, Bethel, Ct. U.C. 1867 

Oscar M. Smith, Jara, N. T. 

Henry A. Stevens, Georgetown, A C. 186T 

Charles Su»rk, Philadelphia, Pa. W.G. 1867 

C. B. Thomas, New Salem, A.C. 1866 
Charles W. Thompson, Montpelier, Yt. U.Yt. 1854 
Moses Tyler, Detroit, Mich. T.C. 1867 
Edward P. Walker, AmesriUe, 0. Mar.C. 1856 

Jesse A. Wllkius, Bererly, 

Henry D. Woodworth, Andorer, A.C. 1865 

Albert A. Toung, Hanorer, N. H. D.C. 1866 

(42) 

JmrioR Class. 

Charles F. Abbott, Panama, 0. M.C. 1868 

Ludeu H. Adams, Derry, N. H. D.C. 1868 

Walter S. Alexander, KiUingly, C». 

William M. Barber, AndoTsr, 

Alanson S. Barton, New Haren, Yt. M.C. 1867 

Daniel Bliss, Warren, A.C. 1868 
WiUiam H. Bowen, N. Provldenee, R. I. B.U. 1857 

8. Russell Butler, Northampton, W.C. 1858 

Andrew J. Clapp, Southampton, A.O. 1868 

George H. Clark, Georgia, Yt. U.Yt. 1866 

Joeeph B. Clark, West Newton, A.O. 1858 

J. CalTln Cutler, Dorchester, D.C. 1866 

Periey B. Davis, New Ipswich, N. H. 

Henry A. Dickinson, Granby, T.C. 1866 

Lucius R. Eastman, Needham, A.C. 1867 

Rufus Emerson, HaverhUl, A.C. 1868 

Henry M. Frost, Tbetford, Yt. D.C 1867 

Edward P. Hooker, Castleion, Yt. M.C. 1866 

Charles Hopkins, Rutland, N. T. M.U. 1868 

J. Henr> Joues, Battle Cieek, Mirh. H.U 1856 

William R. Joyslin, Lancaster, N. H. D.C. 1856 

John 0. Labaree, MIddlebnry, Yc. M.C. 1866 

Edward B. Mason, Milwaukee, Wis. F.C. 1868 

Lewis E. Matson, Owego, N. Y. T.C. 1867 

Charles M. Mead, Cornwall, Yt. M.C. 1866 

Frederic A. Noble, Oxford, Me. T.C. 1858 

Peter Nutting, Mechanic Falls, Me. 

Charles W. Peirce, Hinsdale, W.C. 1867 

Thomas A. Perkins, New Tork City, T.C. 1858 

Joseph W. Pickett, Andorer, 0. ALC. 1866 

GusUTus D. Pike, Topsfield, D.C. 1858 

Edward 0. Porter, Hadley, T.O. 1858 
Charles H. Prat^ New Tork City, N.T.F.A. 1866 

D. Warren Richardson, Middleton, U.C 1867 
Thomas Roberts, W. Williamsfleld, 0. W.R.C. 1866 
Lyman S. Rowland, Enfield, A.C. 1868 

Daniel F. Savage, Andover, 

Samuel B. Sberrill, Baton, M. T. A.C. 1868 

Gardner P. Stickney, Groveland, A.C. 1858 

Juhn \lliitehill, Palmer, A.C. 1858 

Elixur V. Wolcott, Tallmadge, 0. T.C. 1864 

Horace B. Woodworth, Lyme, N. H. D.C. 1854 

WUliam B. Wright, Cinoinnatt, 0. D.C. 1867 

(48) ToxAL, 128. 
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m.—TnSOLOGICAL DVPARTKBNT, TALS OOL. 
Niw Hatbit, Ot. 

Facultt. 
RcT. Tbiodou D. Woolsbt, Prerident. 
JouiR W. Gdbi, ProrwMr of Sacred Litontars. 
Her. bBASBB T. Fitou, Lecturer oo Uomlletie*. 
B«T. GRAnNCIT A. GOODBIOB, PfofcMor of Om Pm- 

tond Charge. 
IUt. Noah PoBTBB,(AetiD() OUrk ProfMior of Monl 

Philoflophy and HetBphjreics. 
Ber. Gbobab P. Fuhbb, LlTiogston Profeaeor of 

DiTinity. 
TufOTBT DviQBT, AsataUDt Profeaaor of Saored 

Litcratttre. 

RBBIDBRT LlOBHnATBB. 

Namt$ and Retidena. Grad. Sem. 

John Gunn Baird, Mllford, T.C. 1862. Tale. 

WiUiam B. Dwight, Goiuita&dnopIe^T.C. 18M. Yale. 

Thomaa S. Potwin, New HaTen, T.C. T^Ie. 

Bbriob Clam. 

John H. AnketeU, New Hayen, T.O. 1866 

WUllam A. Boshce, Woroeater, Ma. T.C 1866 

John Edgar, Greenwieh, T.O. 1866 

(8) 

BtoBLB GI.ASB. 

Joeeph N HaUoek, FranklinTlUe, L. I. T.O. 1867 

Horace H. McFarUnd, New NaTen, T.C. 1868 

Jnatln Martin, New York Oltj, T.O. 1866 

Wilder Smith, HArtford, T.O. 1867 

JUBIOB OlAM. 

George B. Bacon, New HaTen, -— 

Martin 8. Elehelberger, Tork, Pb. T.C. 1858 

Bdgar L. Heennanoe, Klnderhook, N. T. T.C. 1868 

Philander H. Holllatcr, New Preaton, 

Daniel A. Milce, Worcester, Ma. Y.C. 1868 

Chauooej D. Murray, Madiaon, 

Levi L. Paine, Eaat Randolph, Ma. T.C. 1866 

Ba«ha 8. Thomaa, Wickford, R. I. T.C. 1868 

Timothy K. WUeoz, New HaTcn, T.O. 1866 
(d) 

Not Dbbigbatbd. 

Solomon J. Dooglaaa, New Haten. 
Jewett 0. Smith, New Haren. 
(2) Total, 21. 

iy.->THBOLOGI0AL INSTITDTli OF OONN., 

JSaBT WCBOeOB lilLL, OOKH. 

Facultt. 

BeT. WiLLUM Tbokpsob, Nettleton Proftwor of Bib- 
lical Literature. 

Rer. EowABD A. Lawbbnob, Waldo Profeaaor of 
Bcble^aatical History and Paatoral Duty. 

Bar. Bobbbt Ybbmiltb, Profeaaor of Chrlatian The- 
ology. 

Rbsisbxt Gbaduatb. 

Nanu and Reiidenee. OoU. Sem. 

AlpheaaJ.Pike,Topafleld,Bfa. B.C. 1866. Theo.Ina. 

<^' . 8«„..<^«. 

Namu and Residence. Ootttg*. 

William A. Hallock, New Haren, Ot. A.C. 1866 

fisra Haakell, Dover, N. H. 

Heniy S. Kelaey, EranaTille, N. T. A.C. 1866 

George A. Miller, Lyme, Ot. W.C. 1866 

Biyah Robbina, Weatford, Ot. T.C. 1866 

(6) 

BilBBLB OLAIB. 

John ■. BUlott, New London, Ot. A.C. 1867 

Anadn QBKdB«r, Safft Wlndior HiU, 0». W.U. 1868 



W.C. 


1957 


AC. 


1857 


A.C. 


1866 


A.C. 


1866 


W.C. 


1868 


W.O. 


186S 


A.C. 


1858 


D.C. IflBS 



W.C. WB 



George CkMdrieh, laat Wlndaor HIU, Ot. 
Henry W. Jonee, Hudaon, Mich. 
Henry Powera, New Salem, Ma. 

JovioB Clam. 
Lynan Bartlett, North Hadley, Ma. 
Walter Barton, Granby, Mm. 
Oharice H. BisaeU, Beat Wlndaor HIU, Ct. 
Jamea W. Gmah, FaU River, Ma. 
Stephen Harria, FltawUHiMD, N. H. 
Samoel B. Honr, Utdeton, Ma. 
Aldan Ladd, Johnaon, Yt. 
Herman Ollendorf, Hartford, Ct. 
Edward A. Pleive, Tallmadge, O. 

Inin St. John, Edinboro*, Pa. 

BJchard D. WillUma, New Marlboro*, Ma. 

(11) Total, 22. 

Y.—THBOLOQICAL DEPARTMENT, OBEBUN 
COLLEGE, Obbblw, Obio. 

Facultt. 
Rev. Obablis G. Fibbbt, Praaidaat, bdA Pio>»m of 

Theology, and of Mental and Mocnl PhUoaophy . 
Rev. JOBH MoBOAB, Pmtaaor of BlbUonl UieratBVi. 
OBABUi H. PBMriBLD, InatTBctor of Hebrew. 
Rer. Hbbbt B. Pbox, PpoAbbot of SaeNd Rhataefe, 

•nd Adjunct Profcaaor of Mantal and Monl PU- 

loaophy. 
Rer. Jambb B. Walkbb, Leotarar on the Hannoay of 

Sdenoe with Revealed Religion. 

Aaaoelate Profeaaor of Thaolocy. 

Sbbiob Olabb. 
Names amd Residtnee, OmimledA 

Alexander Bartlett, Pntnam, 
John G. W. Cowlea, OberUn, 

Henry 0. Hitchcock, do. 

WiUiam Kendrick, Elisabethtown, 

S. Frank MllUkan, Lyndon, HI. 
Johnaon Wright, Whitehall, N. T. 
(6) 

MmnLB Clam. 

George H. AUen, Fall Biver, Ma. 

John F. Bonghton, Wolcott, N. Y. 

Henry W. Oarpaoter, Oberlin, 

E. Mile Gravath, Saratoga, Minn. 

Robert Hovenden, IngeraoU, C. W. 

D. Jerome Jones, Jackson, Mich. 

George Jnohan, London, Bng. — ^^ 

Oharlee Thompaon, Brooklyn, N. T. ^— — 

Otis B. Waters, Union 01^, Mtoh. —— 

^•> 

JuBioE Olabb. 

B. HadBon Baker, Battle Creek, Mloh. 

William M. Brooka, Laporte. 

John H. Crumb, PharaaUa, N. T. 

Henry Mataon, OberUn, ^— •— 

J. D. MilUrd, Marietta, 

Laroy G. Warren, Russia. 

(6) Total, 21. 

YI.— CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SSBONART, 

OBiOAOO, ILLIBOIB. 

Faodltt. 
Bev. JoBBFH Hatbv, Carpenter Pi oft—o t of 8;*- 

tematlc Theology. 
Rev. Samubl 0. Babtlbtt, Proteaor of BSbUeal Tlie* 

ology. 

1 We are anable to flU o«t tUa eolwan ; a ds«h 
daalgnataa here, af elBSwhere, aooh bb an not grid* 
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Ber. F. W. FoKi, Pra&nor of Saend Rhetoric and 

Homitetics. 
KeyM Profeasor of Eccleslaatieal Hlatozy. 

LiCTUBKBS. 

The followlog gentlemen are appointed as Leefcaren 
on topiea apeclally aaslgned by the Dliectora : 
Rev. Edward BaECRBR, on Chareh Inatltutlona. 
Rev. JonATHAir BLA^CBAaD, on the connection of the 

Old aod Nmw Teacamenca. 
Bev. A. M . Stuetbvamt, Relation of Seota to tha 

Charcfa. 

Rer. H. L. Cbapiv, 

Rer. J. B. U'aixxr, The connection of Science and 

Religion. 

SmoR Cuss. 

Names and Residence, OraiwUed. 

Charles M. Baraea, Qalesborgi K.C. 1866 

Ikniel H. Blake, do. K.C. 1856 

Henry O. McArthar, Chica^, K C. 1856 

Stephen HorriU, Sc. JohnRbary, Yt. J> C. 1856 

Robert S^mnel, Barnei, Yt. B.C. 1856 
(5) 

Meddls Class. 
[It waa thooght beat not to organise a Middle Class 
the flrat year.} 

JoRioR Class. 
Frederic lY. Beeeber, Galesburg, 
George Dan* Blodgett, Pawtacket, R. I. 
William Loala Bray, Elk Grove, Wis. 
8amM Watson Brown, Wiochendon, lis. 
Mlcah SampvoD Croawell, Chicago, 
BenJiUQln Durham, Jr. do. 
George T. Higley, Ashlani, Ms. 
Wm. Uenry Hildretb, Davenport, la. 
Edwin Luther Ja^gar, Burlington, la. 
John W. Miller, Jacksonville, 
Farqaharson Q. McDonald, Dubuque, la. 
Alexander Parker, Irvine, Scotland, 
James Parker, Chicago, 
Jacob P. Richards, Muscada, Wis. 
Rving Ogden Tade, Denmark, la. 



[SPICLLL C017BII.] 

J. Wing Allen, Sylvania, 0. 
Frederic Alley, Johoatown, Wis. 
Davillo William Comstock, Giileeburg, MIoh. 
Henry Metcalf Daniela, Enfield, Ms. 
Charles Hancock, M.D., Dover. 
Charles Alexander Ilenrey, Chicago. 
Elward Oildreth, Sterling, Mf. 
Isaac Baker Smith, Princeton. 
Frederick Wheeler, Waukesha, Wis. 
(24) Total, 29. 

From the above lists we gather the fol- 
lowing Summarj of Students : 



CLA88X8. 



Bos. Grad. Sen. 



Mid. Jnn. Total. 



Bangor, 8 

Andover, 8 
Tale, 8 

East ^nndsor, 1 
Ooerlin, 

Chteago, 



Total, 15 



11 
86 
8 
6 
6 
6 



14 
42 
4 
6 
9 




15 
48 

9 
11 

6 
24 



43 
129 
•21 
22 
21 
29 



74 



108 



266 



• TttBlndlng two whofla class Is not d s s l g n atod. 



By which it will be seen that we have 
a fair prospect of the graduation, this year, 
of 66 persons, now members of the Senior 
classes ; or, if every one should enter upon 
the actual work of the ministry, we liave a 
little more than one half of the number 
most immediately and urgently needed. 



w.c. 1857 

AC. 1858 
T.C. 1860 
A.C. 1866 
B.C. 1864 
A.C. 1867 
Ia.C. 1856 
laC. 1867 
I.e. 1358 

O.C. 1858 



Ia.C. 1858 



It may not be amiss, in this connection, to 
insert the number of Theological Seminariei 
belonging to the denomination, with which we 
interchange ministers, — as represented in their 
latest reports. 

The PRESBTTERIANS of the United States 
are classified into nine distinct bodies, not 
reckoning a few churches attached to foreign 
organizations, and omitting a fragment or 
two. O f those bodies, six report themselves as 
having Seminaries as follows : 

Old School. 
Prinreton, N. J., 
Western, Pa., 
Uniun, Va., 
Danville, Ky., 
Columbia, S. C, 

New School. 
Union, N. Y., 
Litne, C, 

Auburn, N. Y., 8 

So. Western, Tenn., 2 
Blackburn, 111., Not organised. 

United Presbyterian. 
Newburgh, N. Y., 2 

All«Khuiiy, Pa., 8 

Xrnia, 0., 2 

Oxford, O., 2 

Reformed Presbyterian Oeneral Sjfnod, 
2 

Associate Reformed Synod qfths Somth, 
Braklne, 1 

Cmnberland. 
Oumborlaud, Tenn., — 6 

Bethel, Tenn., ~ 16 

Or, the Seminaries (in operation,) and 
churches compare thus : 







Qrad. 


Pn^s, 


Stvd^nU. 
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I«lp 


4 


96 


27 


4 


21 


7 


8 


40 


9 


6 


40 


9 


5 






4 







Seminaries. 
6 

4 
4 



Ch's. 

8,867 

1,686 

676 

88 

2Vbfrq». 



Minlsten. 

2,468 

1,618 

429 

68 



Old School. 
New SchO()i. 
United Freabyteiian, 
Befbrmed Freabyterian 

General Synod, i 

Associate Reformed 

Synod of the South, 1 
Cumberland, 2 

In addition to these, as reported by the 
bodies themselves, the American Almanao 
for 18d9 mentions,— 

Profk. 8n»d*u^ 
Theo. Dep. West*n Esserre OoIL, 0., 8 14 

New Albany, 0., 8 16 

as in operation in 1867-8. 



VOL. I. 
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MEETING-HOUSES: 
CONSIDEIIED HISTORICALLY AND SUGGESTIVELY. 

BT BET. H. X. DBXTX&«' 



It waB not an accident of etTmology 
which caused the not veiy compact nor 
euphonious compound standing at the 
head of this article, to be so extensively 
in use in New England, as the designation 
of buildings specially erected for the wor- 
ship of God. At home our fathers had 
experience of the legal fact that those who 
went out from the established Church 
must leave even the name which they had 
been accustomed to attach to their con- 
secrated ediSces, behind them; that if 
they would be dissenters, they must go 
without " churches," and be content with 
some uncanonical and illegal shelter for 
their irregular devotions. This set them 
to thinking of the Scriptural aspect of the 
matter, and they were not long in coming 
to the conclusion that the use of the word 
*^ Church " as the appellation of the place 
where the Church meets, is unauthorized 
by the New Testament In their reaction 
from an overdose of ecclesiasticiam, the 
same circumstances which led them to dis- 
card marriage by the minister, a religious 

1 To nt« eocombering the {lages <if Ihls article 
with too flreqqent fbot-notee, I deelre here to make 
general refersnoe to the following authorities, which 
have been coninlte<| in it* preparation, tIi : Brad- 
ford's History of Flimouth Ptantation, Felt's EceU- 
siastieal History^ and Anruds of SaUm^ Harris's 
HUtwy of DoreAestetj Tbaoher's Hittory of Pty- 
fnnuAy KosseU's Pilgrim Mfmoriah, FergosBon's 
Uatuf-book 0/ Arehiuctwe, Barber's Hutotieal Col- 
itctionf of Mas*',, Mortop's Ntw EnglantPs Bkmo- 
rial^ Clarke's Congtegatinnal Chwchet p/ iVieus., 
Bishop Mciide'f Old Chunhes tmd gmmikw of Ftr. 
ginta, Lawrence's New Hampshire OAureheg, God- 
win's CktircKa <tf Lofuton^ Wli^le's MnfUth Catke- 
edralij Bart's Parish Churdus, lavage's History qf 
Bedford^ N. H, Hill's History of Mason, N. H, 
Horse's Sherbom and HoUiston, CMweU's History of 
Ascx, Vfeld's Ctnunnial Address, BWn'B Reho^th, 
Bi|dington*0 History of the 1st CkutcA, CharUstoton^ 
Drake's Hittory of BostoHy Bacon's Historical Dis- 
eovrsesy and other Town Histories, Records, end 
Hislorloal Diaooussi, too nanmoos to mention. 



service at funerals, the observance of 
Christmas, &c. &c., led them to a pontion 
of feeling and practice in regard to edifices 
for Divine worship which waa, no doaht, 
at an extreme remove from that of thon 
who harried them out of the green fields 
of Northeastern England. They were 
obliged, at first, to assemble by stealth, 
and where they could. Bradford, in his 
»*Plimouth Plantation," — so happily re- 
covered of late from its supposed irrepara- 
ble loss — says (p. 11) they "kept their 
meetings every Saboth in one place or 
other, exercising the worship of God 
amongst themselves, notwithstanding all 
y« diligence & malice of their adverssa- 
ries." Thus naturally, as well as con- 
scientiously, before their emigration, they 
grew to call the houses where they *' kept 
their meetings," metting-house*. And 
though neither the most convenient nor 
elegant designation, there is yet enough 
of historic interest about (he term to en- 
sure the indefinite continuance of its use 
among the sons of tiie fathert of New 
England. 

The first meeting-places for Sabbath 
worship on this soil, were not even meet- 
ing-houses. The Jamestown company 
first worshipped under an awning of old 
sails tied to three or four trees. The 
Pilgrims spent their first Lord*s-day under 
the cedars of Clark's island ; Winthrop's 
company, under the huge Charlestown 
oak; the Barnstable emigrants around 
the great rock at Mattacheeaet ; the Mid- 
dietown company under the old elm of 
Mattabesett. And the " Common House" 
at Plymouth, and the " Great House " at 
Mishawum, served the purppfie of Sabbath 
worship as well as weekly shelter, until 
time, strength and materials could be 
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spared for the erection of a meetrng-house. 
In the summer of 1622, the Plymouth 
colonists, as Bradford says, (Phm, Plan.y 
p. 126,) "builte a fort with good timber, 
both strong and comely, which was of 
good defence, made with a flate rofe & 
batllments, on which their ordnance were 
mounted, and wher they kepte constante 
watch, espetially in time of danger. It 
served them allso for a meeting-house, 
and was fitted accordingly for that use."^ 
This seems to have been occupied by 
them for public worship until 1648, when 
it is recorded that a meeting-house was 
erected — dimensions not given — with a 
bell turret, which stood till 1683 ; when a 
new one took its place, 45 ft by 40 ft., 
and 16 ft. in the walls, nnceiled, with dia- 
mond glass, and a small cupola for the 
belL 

The Charlestown and Boston Church 
appear to have worshipped in the ** Great 
House " until so large a number had re- 
moved to the Boston side of the Charles 
river, as to make it inconvenient to cross 
the ferry, when meetings were held under 
the trees on Copps hill, or in private 
dwellings, until the return of Wilson from 
England in 1632, when £120 was raised 
by voluntary contribution for the erection 

1 Isaac de Raaieret (a Walloon — and protege of 
Blommaert, a Director of the East India Company— 
who WM Secretary of the New Netherland Colony, 
and in that capacity eorrteponded with Got. Brad- 
ftwd, and TWted Plymouth in 1827) wrote a letter to 
Blommaert, which eontahas the earliest known d»- 
•eriptlon of the Pilgrim settlement, tnm a Tlsiter. 
He saytf " Upon the hill thoy have a large sqoare 
boose, with a flat roof, made of thick sawn planks, 
stayed with oak beams, npon the top of which th^y 
have six cannons, which shoot Iron balls of four and 
Uto pounds, and command the surrounding country. 
The lower part they use for their Church, where they 
preach on Sundays and the usual holidays. They 
assemble by beat of drum, each with his musket or 
firelock, in fkont of the captain's door ; they have 
tbclr eloaks on, and place themselves In order, thrfe 
abreast, and are led by a sergeant without beat of 
drum. Behind comes the GoTvmor, in a long robe ; 
beside him on the right hand comes the preacher, 
with his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain, 
with his side arms and cloak on, and with a small 
eane in his hand ; and so they march In good order, 
and caeh sets his arms down near him.*' — See Letter, 
translated by J. R. Brodhsad, in Ru$$elPt Ptigrhn 



of a house of worship, and of one for Mr. 
Wilson, on the Boston side, — the Charles- 
town people buying the " Great House" 
for £lO, and using that for their Sabbath 
convenience until 1689. Wilson's meet- 
ing-house was immediately put up, on the 
south side of what is State street, on the 
spot now occupied by " Braser's Build- 
ing/' It had mud walls and a thatched 
roof, and the following is believed to be a 
tolerably correct representation of its gen- 
eral appearance, and is interesting as in- 
dicating the external auspices of public 
worship in Boston during the first ten 
years of its history as a town. 



Very similar to this was the first meet- 
ing-house in Dedbam, erected in 1637 and 
occupied until 1672 ; which was a low 
building, 36 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet 
high, with a thatched roof, upon which — 
by an ordinance of the town, passed for 
security against fire, — permanently leaned 
a long ladder. As the populating of New 
England went on, we find that one of the 
first acts of every settlement usually was 
to make arrangements for the building of 
a meeting-house, and that the idea which 
ruled in its erection was that of the sim- 
plest and cheapest place of convenient 
assemblage and shelter, while engaged in 
the worship of God. Sometimes, as at 
Plymouth, the idea of protection was 
added. The first meeting-house of Dor- 
chester was " surrounded by palisadoes," 
with a sentinel at the gate ; and the peo- 
ple not only made it the place of deposit 
for their military stores, but used to carry 
their plate and other valuables thither 
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nightly for safe keeping. The meeting- 
house in Dover, N. H. was surrouDded, in 
1667, by a " fortification " of logs 100 feet 
square. The first meeting-house in Mid- 
dletown, Ct, was a log hut 20 feet square, 
10 feet from sill to plate, and enclosed by 
heavy log pickets designed to be Pequot- 
proof. The first, in Uingham, Ms., had 
a palisade, for defence against the In- 
dians. The first, of Concord, N. H., 
(1730) was of logs, 40 feet by 25 feet, 
where worship was held for 20 years, 
during which time also it served the pur- 
pose of a fort ; the people carrying their 
guns to meeting, and stacking them in the 
entry under charge of a sentinel, while 
the best gun in the parish, in the hands ot 
the pastor. Rev. Timothy Walker, went 
into the pulpit, and leaned there during 
time of service. The first meeting-house 
of Shelbume, Ms. — though the town was 
not settled until near the date of the 
Revolution — was built of logs, plastered 
between the joints. The church in San- 
disfield, Ms., was organized and Rev. 
Cornelius Jones, its first pastor, was or- 
dained, in a ham. 

These meeting-houses of the first epoch 
of New England were, then, mere rude 
enclosures, afforeiing shelter from the ele- 
ments, and the opportunity to hear the 
Word in safety, without regard to much 
comeliness of aspect; oflen, if not always, 
used without formal ** dedication," and 
without thoughf'of any special sacred ness 
as attached to them. They appear to have 
been furnished with rough benches on 
each side of a central passage; the male 
portion of the audience occupying the 
one side, and the female, the other. The 
pulpit was but an iurailed stand or desk, 
in keeping with the other meagre appoint- 
ments of the place — in one instance, 
(Meriden, N. H.,) described as " a rude 
enclosure resembling a pen." 

As the country became more settled, 
and there were more people to hear the 
Word, and share in the expense of pub- 
lic worship ; as the general style of pri- 
Yate living advanced with the increasing 



opulence of the community ; and as the 
disappearance of the savages favored 
safer, and therefore more numerous Sab- 
bath assemblages, these first structures 
were outgrown and dbused, and larger 
and more pretentious buildings were 
erected in their place. Where, by any 
peculiar good fortune, the town was in 
possession of a bell for Church purposes, 
the house erected had reference to that 
The old meeting-house of 1668, at New 
Haven, was quadrangular, with a pyra- 
midal roof— the apex surmounted by a 
belfry, whose bell-rope came down in the 
middle of the broad aisle. Dr. Bacon 
thinks its gallery stairs were on the out- 
side of the building. The second Plymouth 
meeting-house had a bcU-turret The 
ancient houses in Andover and Chebacco, 
Ms., had the same adornment That 
built in Newbury, Ms., in 1 700, had four 
gables and a turret, and within, the roof 
was open to the ridge. That erected in 
West Springfield, Ms., in 1702, and which 
was 42 feet square on the ground, had a 
roof running up from each side towards a 
central point, which was crowned by a 
two-story turret, rising to a height of 92 
feet from the ground— with gables of unique 
pattern — and this, although, until 1743, 
they had no bell, but assembled for worship 
at the sound of a drum.^ The Second, in 

1 A vote was pMsed in Umvcrhlll, Mb., In 16^, 
" that Abmham Tyler blow bis bora half »o hour 
before mef ting oo the Lord's D»y, and on lecture 
days, and have one ponnd of pork per annnm, from 
each family, Ibr the •aoie.'' In Woitfleld, Ma., a 
man was paid 26 ■hiUiDgs a year to beat a dram to 
call the people to meeting. In S^nth Ifadley, they 
aawmbled " at the blowing of a concb.^* About 
1816, the first bell In SnlllTan Co., N. H., was pro- 
cured, and so great was the Intercut felt in regard to 
it, that It went by the name of the '* Mrridfn IdoLP^ 
In 1638, It was voted in Salem, Ms., that Nathaniel 
Poner *' shall bane for the sweeplngo of y« meetings 
house and ye rlnginge of ye bell flftie shiUings per 
annum." In Thornton, N. H., it was voted, in 1798, 
that '* the meetlng-boure be sweeped six times a }ear 
by a saxon, chosen by vendue." Robert Bassettwas 
desired (May 17, 1647,) by the General Court of New 
Haven, " to beat both the first and second drums on 
Lord's days and Lecture days, mpon tht muting- 
house, that so those who live far off may hear than 
thi men distineUy." 
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Middleborough, Ms., had two "ridge-poles 
and four gable eDds/' The ancient meet- 
ing house, still standing in Ilingham, Ms. — 
the oldest now in New England — built in 
1680, and which was 55 feet by 45 feet, 
with 20 feet posts, has a " pyramidal " 
roof, running up toward the center from 
each side ; crowned with a belfry. The 
following view of the third edifice, erected 
by the First Church of Boston, and occu- 
pied by them from 171 3, until 1808, (which 
stood where ** Joy's Building " now stands, 
in Washington Street,) will give some 
idea of this style of structure — though of 
course this edifice was largely and more 
elaborate than those of the same class, 
built and occupied in towns of less pecu- 
niary ability. 



The reaction of feeling against the 
English Church and all its belongings, 
appears to have been still too great to 
permit our fathers, generally, even to 
attempt to approximate toward the exter- 
nal style of Church edifice which had 
been left behind in England ; and they 
accordingly fell back upon the first prin- 
ciples of architecture, and seem to have 
sought merely to secure a building spa- 
cious enough to contain the people who 
desired to worship together ; that should 
be plain enough within and without to 
guard against ecclesiastical pride; and 
that should externally suggest, in no 
point, the shrines of that Church which 
had driven them forth into this wilder- 



ness. Hence arose that style of edifice 
which — with unessential modifications — 
was regnant throughout New England for 
more than a century, and which, from its 
external resemblance to the most obvious 
and useful adjunct to our farm-houses, 
used to be called — rather inevitably than 
irreverently — the " barn meeting-house." 
It was originally a perfectly plain and 
semi -cubical erection, without porch, 
tower, steeple, or chimney, and differed, 
in outside aspect, from an overgrown 
barn, almost wholly in the fact that it 
had a door on three of its sides, with two 
(sometimes three) rows of small windows 
piercing its walls, interrupted in their 
continuity on that side where the pulpit 
was placed, by a larger window, on a 
level with its exigencies of light and ven- 
tilation. From 40 to 60 windows was the 
allowance for such a building. Its size 
varied with the size and ability of the 
town, and number of people to be accom- 
modated ; ranging from S6 feet by 80 feet, 
to 72 feet by 68 feet; the average length 
and width of near forty, built between 
1653 and 1812, whose dimensions lie be- 
fore us, being a trifle over 50 feet by 40 
feet The height of the posts varied from 
16 feet to 27 feet, — the average of those 
on our minutes being not far from 20 
feet The main front door was placed in 
the middle of one of the long sides ; the 
pulpit being in the center of the other, 
directly opposite. The side doors were 
placed in the center of each of the 
ends of the building. Galleries were 
built along the side over the front door 
opposite the pulpit, and across the two 
ends over the side doors. The pulpit 
was lofty, and was reached by a flight of 
stairs on its right. That part where the 
speaker was to stand, projected semi- 
circularly from the general front, and 
over head — on its slender iron rod — im- 
pended the " sounding-board," which 
looked not unlike a huge extinguisher, 
made. ready on some signal to descend 
and forever put out the light of eloquence 
and piety that was expected to shine 
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befitethit The galleries were reached 
by stain, ronDiDg up in two or three of 
the cornen of the buildlag ; which stairi 
were often used as seats for the children, 
though these sometiiiies (Popkine' New- 
bary Sermon,) sat on ^ a seat in the alley 
fixed to the outside of the pews." 

The process of building was gradual 
Not unfrequently years passed after the 
frame was raised, before the structure was 
complete. At South Hadley, Ms., the 
frame was put up in 1 722, and though the 
house was "not laige, containing only 
nine pews in the body of it," being built 
by the penonal labor of the town, it was 
not finished until the close of 1 737. 

In Bedford, N. H., the frame was raised 
in 1755, and in 1757, a committee wm 
appointed by the town to board and shin- 
gle it, and another to provide glass and 
sashes. In 1 760 *' long seals " were tem- 
porarily constructed, so that the edifice 
could be used. In 1764, it was YOted to 
build a pulpit — which was put up in 1766. 
In 1766, oil with which to paint the exte- 
rior, and glass for the windows, were 
provided, but the town not being ready 
to use them, they were " lent out " to such 
inhabitants as could give security for 
their safe keepipg and return ; one man 
having "six squares," another "four," 
another " twenty-four," another " twelve," 
another " fifteen," another " a quart of 
oil,"&c. &c. In 1784, it was voted "to 
lot out and sell " ground for pews ; and 
in 1785, (thirty years after the frame 
was raised) the meeting-house was " fin- 
ished according to vote." This fairly — 
though over-tardily — iUustrates the gen- 
eral process of meeting-house erection in 
those, days. As soon as the frame was 
covered in, and the floor boarded, and 
possibly the lower tier of windows glazed, 
(the others being temporarily boarded 
over) rough benches were put up, and 
the house began to be used. It was then 
gradually finished, as the ability of the 
people permitted. Squares on the floor 
about 6 feet by 6 feet, were originally 
deeded by the town to individuals, as 
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they became able to purchase them, on 
which those indiriduals erected pews to 
suit themselves (in Dedham they were 
called "pitts," and were 5 feet by 4^ 
feet) — each being obliged to build his 
own pew, keep it in repair, and " main- 
tain all the glass against it^" Subse- 
quently, it became usual to require the 
pews to be "built with winscot worke, 
and all of a kind." The first meeting- 
house in HamptoD, N. H. (1712, or there- 
abouts) at first had but one pew, and that 
for the minister's faoiily ; the rest of tbe 
people sitting on long benches in an order 
fixed by a yearly committee, who " digni- 
fied" the house, by assigning what was 
considered the best seat to the man who 
paid the highest tax in town ; and so on. 
In Strfttham, N. H., it was voted, when 
the committee had thus "dignified" the 
congregation, that " every person that is 
Seated shall Set in those Seats or pay 
five shillings Pir day for every day Uiey 
set out of those seates in a disorderly 
manner to advaince themselves higher in 
the meeting-house." 

In Dedham, Ms., the greatest tax-payer 
had the highest seat Sometimes this 
was modified,^ as in Bedford, Ms., where, 
in 1781, and many subsequent years, a 
committee was appointed to "seat the 
meeting-house," and " have respect unto 
them that are 50 years old, and upwards ;" 

1 Id HolllfltOD, Ml., the town chow a committee In 
1749, *' to dignify" the seeti of their meeting-honae, 
then Juat completed. The oommittee reported that 
the " fore eea^ below " should be marked firat ; the 
aecond, aecond ; the third below and the fn9 aeat 
in the gallerj, equal and the third in dignity ; and ao 
on to aeyen dcgreea of dignity. They aleo ptopoaed 
that the property luToloe of 1748 be the rule for aeat- 
Ingthe honae, ** baring a proper regard to egv.** 
The town accepted their report, but " Geo. FUibank, 
John Lealand, John Twitehell and Stephen and 
Jooa. Foatcr proteated ageinat it on theae groonda— 
(1) that the meeting waa not legal, (2) that it waa not 
opened legally, and (8) that the role of aeating adopt* 
ed, waa neither legal nor reasonable." 

In Bturbridge, Ma., in 1741, the town •* lotted not 
the room" on which pew« ahould be built, on thia 
principle ; the committee being inatructed to '< have 
due regard to age, to their flrat beginning in them, to 
their bearing ohaigei In town, and to thtir wefal- 
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odiers to be seated ** acoordmg to their 
pay." The following ground plan — 
drawn from memory of one of these 
booses, erected after it became the custom 
to add porches (containing the gallery 



stairs, and fumiflhing more oonyenient 
entrance in stormy weather)— will oon« 
▼ey a yery correct idea of the general in- 
ward arrangement of these sanctuaries 
as finished with pews. 



WC«T 

PORCH. 
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> ______ ,__^ _____ ___^ 
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VRONTDOOR. 
Gbound Plan of Old Mebtxho-Housb. 



A broad aisle ran from the front door 
opposite the pulpit, up to the *^ deacons' 
seat," crossed by one through the center 
of the lengdi of the house, connecting the 
doors fit)m the two porches. The first 
pew on the west, adjoining the pulpit 
stairs, was the "^minister^s pew." The 
pews had high sides, and a row of un- 
cushioned seats surrounding their interior, 
except where entrance was gained by the 
door; and there were generally a couple 
of high-backed, flag-bottomed chairs, stand- 
ing in the center of each pew, for the 
more aged females of the family. The 
board seats were hung on hinges, so as to 
turn up against the side of 
the pew, (for convenience of 
standing in prayer-time,) and 
the resonance of their care- 
less return to their horizontal 
posture, after the Amen, was 
sometimes suggestive of a vol- 
ley of small arms. The pews 
were made of panel-work, 
sormounted by a light bal- 
ustrade of miniature, orna- 
mented columns. No fiir- 
"^ace, or other warming ap- 
paratus, was used, but each 



family brought its *^ foot-stove," with iti 
little inclosed pan of coals, or a hot brick, 
enveloped in flannel, to alleviate the 
rigors of the place during the winter 
months. The first Church stove which 
we have seen mentioned in Massachu- 
setts, was in the First Church, in Boston, 
in 1773. The North Church in Salem 
had one in 1809. 

The galleries were supported on six 
pillars, as shown by the marks o o in the 
pews on the above plan. Their general 
arrangement will be made obvious by the 
following design. 

Plan of Gallbries. . 
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They were entered by doors from the 
stairs in the porches. A row of pews ran 
round against the wall, on the same high- 
est level. There were two comer pews, 
one on each side of the singers' seats, on 
the same level, and then the rapid descent 
to the front permitted only of long seats, 
which were appropriated to the singers 
on the side opposite the pulpit, and often 
to the miscellaneous multitude, on either 
side. The house, up stairs and below, was 
ceiled up to the bottom of the windows. 
The fronts of the galleries were panelled ; 
the beams on which they rested, and the 
great beams of the house, projected from 
the plastering, and were planed, and — 
after the days of paint — painted. The 
pulpit and sounding-board were elaborate- 
ly ornamented with panel work and mould- 
ings. 

The following cut will convey, very 
faithfully, the impression of the external 
aspect of the house we have described, — 
with its two porches ; its huge panelled 
front door ; the box for posting notices of 
town-meeting, and the like, between that 
door and the 6rst window on the west ; and 
the ** horse-block " in front, from which 
our fathers used to mount their saddles, 
and our mothers their appended pillions. 



form. The eaves and comers, tiie doors and 
porches of the old model were enriched ; 
and soon a tower bearing a bell turret, took 
the place of one of the end porches. The 
following design accurately represents this 
stage of architectural progress, and is a 
fine specimen of the style that took the 
place of the **bam meeting-house" through- 
out New England. It is an eastern view 
of the house of worship which was 
erected, in 1 794-5, in what is now West 
Brookfield, Ms., and which, until 1838, was 
occupied, in this form, by the First Con- 
gregational Church of all the Brookfields, 
and the oldest .Church organization in 
the Brookfield Association. 



. As the general culture improved, it 
began to be felt that God might be quite 
as acceptably worshipped in houses that 
should have a comelier external aspect, 
and that should even suggest some of the 
old associations which had been lefl be- 
hind in the father-land. More attention 
WW therefore bestowed upon the outward 



Slight variations were made upon this, 
as a more elaborate and loftier steeple 
was desired. Sometimes one or two addi- 
tional stories, decreasing in size, were in- 
terposed between the square tower and 
the bell turret — the latter still retaining 
its pepper-box terminus; exemplified in 
a fine example still remaining, in the 
house of the First Church in Koxbury, 
Ms. Sometimes the desired altitude was 
gained by adding a clear story alx)ve the 
ridgepole, to the tower, and then pro- 
longing the belfry and elongating its 
pepper-box into a slender spire. A good 
example of this style was afiorded by the 
meeting-house that stood in what is now 
Federal Street, in Boston, from 1744 to 
1809 — the predecessor of that where 
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Channiog preached, which is just now 
crashed under the heel of commerce — a 
Tiew of which is given below. It has 
historic interest, as the house in which 
the Massachusetts Convention of Dele- 
gates discussed and accepted the Federal 
Constitution ; from which circumstance 
old '* Long Lane " has since been called 
" Federal Street" 



spire much like the Old South. The 
New North Church in Boston, (erected 
in 1808) has such a tower, elongated in 
breadth, but enriched and terminating in 
a belfry of no great height The West 
Church in Boston (erected in 1806) has a 
similar tower (as shown below) but elon- 
gated by an additional story, and tenni- 
ting in a modest bell turret 



The Old South meeting-house in Bos- 
ton, built in 1780, is of this general style, 
though its spire above the belfry is larger, 
loftier, and more enriched. Sometimes 
the tower, after rising a clear story above 
the ridge, was elongated by the two addi- 
tional stories, and the spire placed upon 
the whole, with a small turret at each 
comer of each break. Christ's Church, 
Boston, (erected 1728) has this form — 
the body of the house being 70 feet by 50 
feet, by 85 feet in height ; the tower 24 
feet square, and 78 feet high ; the two 
extra stories and spire addiifg 97 feet — 
making the whole height of the steeple 
175 feet Sometimes the tower was flat- 
tened against the end of the bouse, so as 
to contain three windows in a row, and 
occupy more than one half of that end ; 
furnishing larger lobby space, and — it was 
perhaps thought — adding dignity to the 
structure. The old Second church of 
Boston, which stood in Hanover street 
from 1721 to 1844, had such a tower, 
which, after rising a little above the 
ridge, reduced itself to a square form, 
terminating in a belfry with a superjacent 
yoL.z. 85 



The only marked deviation fitmi the 
general style of external structure here 
noticed which occurs to us as mailing the 
century closing with 1820, or thereabouts, 
is the two-steepled variety, a fine example 
of which is given below, in the view 
of the house that stood in Hollis street, 
Boston, from 1 788 to 1810; when it was 
taken down and removed to Weymoath. 



We have never heard it remarked con- 
cerning this last style, — indeed we never 
heard any remark made about it, and do 
not know who introduced it in this coun- 
try, — but it has struck us that the archi- 
tect who planned this form of front must 
have had in his mind, as a model, the 
western front of St Paul's Cathedral 
There is^ indeed, in that, a doable par- 
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liM, and tte two lowen are nmch move 
ftkboralely ornameoted than has been 
afttnmpted here ; bat it is weU known that 
8br Christopher Wren would have re- 
dnoed his double portico to a tingle loftf 
one, if the Portland quarries would then 
have afforded him stones of sufficient 
ibagnitade; and with all the immense 
difference in sixe, material, elaboration 
and grandeur of relative position, there is 
yet something about this ample design 
given above which reminds us of what 
always seemed to us one of the most 
pleasing features of the Cathedral. 

This two-steepled style had a few ex- 
amples in New £ngland. We well re- 
member a venerable church of this fashion 
which stood, until since 1840, in Kingston, 
Ms., and which made a deep impression 
upon our boyish mind, inasmuch as the 
stem of the ball crowning the apex of the 
sooth tower was in some way broken, and 
hung for yean in its dislocated position. 
New Haven, Ct., contains one or two 
more modem erections after this manner, 
and Providence, R I., has sevend recent 
edifices with double towers. 

About the beginning of the present 
eentury there arose a disposition here to 
import the more modem forms of church 
architecture that prevailed abroad. — 
TraveUera brought back glowing ac- 
counts of the excellent beauty of St. 
Martins-in-the-fields ; St Mary-le-Bow ; 
St Brides, Fleet St, and other churches 
of the English metropolis. The Puritan 
prejudice against costly and church-ly 
houses of worship had passed away, and 
their descendants were quite willing to 
expend, of their increased substance, in- 
creased sums in the erection of meeting- 
houses that mi^t emulate even tibe more 
fikvorite stntctures of Europe in size and 
beauty. And there soon arose, in some 
of the ehi^f dties ^New England, hoases 
modelled after the master-pieces of Wren 
and Gibbs and Shaw— like that of the 
Park Stzeet Church m Boston, iiie Pint 
Baptist Church in Providence, tiie Center 
Qmndi in New Ba¥e% and otheii. Two 



or three — like diat oocopied by Ae Bene- 
fieent Church in Providence, R L, — ^weie 
built with domes ;— distant resemblances, 
in little, ^ St Peter^s and St Paul's. This 
— ^though done, most economically, in 
brick and wood — however involved an 
expenditure impossible to most parishea 
Those, therefore, who had become dissat- 
isfied with the old stales, and could not 
afford even to attempt to reproduce houses 
that cost from fifty to near two hundred 
thousand dollars above the land on which 
they stand, ' were fain to content them- 
selves with something quite as nnlike the 
former fashion asihey, without much con- 
sideration of the question whether any 
thing but change were to be gained by 
the change. Two-penny architects — ^who 
had spoiled stupid joiners to make them- 
selves still more stupid quacks at &e 
draught-board — fanned the growing re- 
action from the past, and the land was 
plagued #rith an eraption of the most 
hideous architectural monstrosities. We 
had Grecian temples with no towers, and 
then the old tower was hoisted firom tiie 
ground and set a-straddle upon die ridge- 
pole of the temple ; while all manner at 
urns and obelidcs, and domes and ipin- 
dles — each moro hideous tiian another — 
topped the pile. Hiis had iIb day, when 
a great Gothic invasion came over as, 
and for the last few years parishes have 
been hard at work in building ** Byzan- 
tine" and ^Romanesque" and "^ Nor- 
man" and ** Lancet" and ^Perpendic- 
ular" and "Tudor" churohes of bride 
and stucco, and clapboard and shingle 
and plaster — about as much like the Ca- 
thedrals which they feebly misrepresent, 
as a p3rramid of lemon ice-cream is like 
Bunker Hill Monument But these are too 
patent to our readers to need description. 
No special change in the infenor 
arrangements of our meeting hoosas was 
made until within the last quarter oen- 

1 St. Uartliia-in^tlM Bkldi (l1ta-e)eoit i8B;8n; 
St. Brid*t (1080-1708), though only 80 fcat by 68 Mt, 
with atpin 220 fMt In height, omt Xn,480 ; St Dun- 
•Uttt Id tb« Xait, £86,000 ; St. MMy-L».BoD«, N»w 
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f^ whNk Ike M aqpum pews were 
turnout; the pnlpU wm placed at the 
end of the house opposite the tower, and 
aanow pews (or ^ slips '^ were arranged 
so as to corer the floor,-— with eonTenieat 
aisle aocommodations. This enabled the 
sane floor room to seat a greatly inereased 
aomber, and to seat them all more com- 
fivtably. The polpit was lowered. So 
were the galleiiee-— where they were not 
wholly diqiensed with, except oyer the 
entrance, for the choir. About 1840, this 
internal arrangement was still farther im- 
proved by anangingthese pews — especial- 
ly in laige hoases--on the sweep of reced- 
ing circles, drawn &cm the speaker's desk, 
as a center, ihos enabling all the aodience 
to ftce him, while sitting sqnarely in their 
seats. These^with the addition of suit- 
able rooms in a basement, or adjacent 
chapel, for those Sabbath School, and 
social evening services, which the piety of 
the present day rejoices in-^are the prin- 
cxpil changes in the interior arrangements 
of the sanctuary, which need to be enu- 
merated in bringing oar rapid sketch 
down to the present time. 

Having thus considered oar theme his- 
torically , it remains to treat it suggestively, 
which — ^with our readers' kind permis- 
sion — ^we shall proceed frankly to do; 
albeit we are neither an architect nor the 
son of an architect, and have no partica- 
lar rig^t, that we know of, to know, or 
say anything about it, except our great 
Tankee Magna Charta — the right to think 
and to utter common sense on all subjects. 

What onght to be the central and con- 
trolling principle in the erection of a 
meeting-house? What is the Christian 
idea of such a structure ? Is such a house 
merely a meetbg-place, where worship- 
pers can conveniently listen, and unite in 
all appropriate acts of worship ? Or is it 
essential that such a meeting-place should 
be enriched and dignified by the applica- 
tion of certain architectural features, 
having, either inherently or historically, 
special adaptation to the end proposed to 
be reached by it? Is preaching and 



hearing the maift business fl» nhick sndi 
a house should be planned ; or aie Ihaaa 
subordinate to other acts of 
requiring rather the presenoe of i 
assemblages, uniting in something like a 
cathedral service ? It is plain that until 
these questions are answered, we are not 
prepared to sit down to {dan a house fer 
the worship of God. They ought to be 
dearly answered. The exact idea that 
should rule every feature and subordinate 
every detail, must be fixed from the oat* 
set, or confusion and irrelevancy will d»- 
fonn, if not destroy, the fitness of the 
structure to its end. False reasoning 
upon fidse premises, has marred many of 
our most costly and elaborate erections. 

There seems to be a strong disposition 
in the public mind to setde these quea* 
tioDs by an appeal to the ancient times; 
a conviction that somewhere along the 
line of Ecclesiastical architecture, in old 
Bosnanesque, or Lombard, or Bysantine, 
w Nonnan, or the many-styled Gothic, 
is to be found the genuine idea of a 
building having all possible internal 
adaptation, and external fitness, to stand 
as a model for houses in which to worship 
God. And so &r as our religious senti- 
ments are enriched from the soil of the 
past, there is an unquestioned semblance 
of justice in this idea. Dr. Johnson said 
that ** the man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain fiwce on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of 
lona;" and we may pity him who can 
pace cathedral pavements that have been 
worn by the trsad of centuries, and not 
feel at least a momentary sympathy with 
Milton's wish : — 

** l«t my 41M fMt ne?w All 



T01 

And Iota th« high embowed roof, 

With aniiqm plllan many proof, 

And •torlad windowi rioh^ dlght, 

CMtiog a dim raligiooi light : 

Than ]et the pealing organ blow, 

To the ftill Toleed quire below, 

In aarvice high, and anthemf etear, 

At may with sweetoeia, throagh mine eW| 

DIsaolTe me Into eettasiea, 

I all hMTtD hafbM BfaM ej«i.>' 
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And jet he who tries to join in a Flrot- 
ettant serrice of preaching and hearing 
in a cathedral, will at once become con- 
fdoiu of an incongruity between that ser- 
vice and the situation ; and as the voice 
of a preacher half hidden behind cluster- 
ing pillars, is lost adown the ** long drawn 
aisle," and confused among the reverbera- 
tions that are thrown back from the 
<* fretted vault;" he is thrust upon the 
painful couviction that, somehow, the 
right man is not now in the right place, 
nor the right thing being rightly done. 

The simple truth is that the cathedral 
churches — and all others of the old world, 
or the new, which have been copied, in 
litde, from them, or suggested by them— 
are but imperfectly adapted to Protestant 
worship ; were not intended for it ; and 
are not the outgrowth of the unadulter- 
ated Christianity of the primitive ages, 
but rather of the corrupted forms of a 
later period — when the idea of public 
worship had passed from that of commun- 
ion with God and each other, of medita- 
tion upon the expounded word, and of 
ofaoral praise from every lip. We have 
never seen the suggestion — and yet we 
believe it to be susceptible of the most 
rigoroQS historic proof— that our Pilgrim 
Fathers re-introduced the primitive idea 
of houses for the worship of God, as well 
as the primitive idea of the Church wor- 
shipping Grod in theuL The one was, in 
fitct, the consequence of the other ; given 
the same data, the same results must ne- 
cessarily be wrought out The primitive 
Church was a poor and defenceless band, 
driven to find, or make, shelter for 
its worship in the nmplest and most 
modest quarters. The Pilgrim Church 
was a similar band, and had a similar 
history. During the first three centuries 
of the Christian era — while the Church 
remained in its Congregational form, and 
there were no bishops, but the bishops 
that were pastors, and bishops because 
they were pastors (each of his own 
church, and of no other) ; and no bishop- 
rics that weze not synonymou with 



sin^e congregations of believers, and 
there was therefore no call for huge edi- 
fices, or any specialities of construction— 
the primitive sunts worshipped where 
they could find unmolested and comforta- 
ble shelter. At first ^ this was in private 
houses; in a *' a lai^ upper room fur- 
nished and prepared;" (Mark, ziv : 15,) 
in the open fields, in caves and cate- 
combs. Afterward,' in the last of the 
second century and beginning of the 
third, they began to build «^rude and 
rimple structures varying in form and 
size, according to circumstances." (Cole- 
man, Christ Antiq. p. 182.) As they be- 
came more nunnerous, and in the time of 
Constantino gained not merely toleration 
but sustenance from the government, they 
appear not unirequently to have taken 
possession of the old basilicas. These were 
huge edifices which the Romans were ac- 
customed to erect in their lai^ towns for 
use as a court of law, and as an exchange, 
or place of meeting for mercantile traffic, 
— ^Uiese uses being so conjoined that it 
would be hard to say which ruled tibe 
other. They were rectangular, hav- 
ing a width of from one third, to one 
hidf, their length. Their floor area waa 
divided into three parts, consisting of a 
central nave, and two side aisles*— each 
divided from the center by a angle row 
of columns. At one end of this central 
nave, on a nused platform, was the tri- 
bune of the judge; either rectangular or 
circular. In the center of this was placed 
the cumle chair of the prmtar, and 
around, seats for the judices. The people 
stood below. Galleries, reaching around 
three sides, supported by the pillars that 

1 EoMb. h. e. lib. Til. e. 22. PUoy, Ep. lib. xlx. 
Bp.97. 

• Faber, d« Cemplor.ap. ChrliHiai. antiq. dab. in 
Pott** Syllog. Con. Tfaeol. ToL iU, p. 884. Moahdm, 
do Ecel. ante Const. M. p. 468. 

< Tho word aisle will here, m In many other places 
in this onaj, be nndentood to nto>, not, as eom- 
monly aa«d among us, to the psaeageways boCwcan 
paws, bat to those side portions of a church or other 
building which are separated from the nare, or cen- 
tral portion, by ranges of eolvmns Bupportlng tlia 
soot 
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diTided the naye from tbe aisles, gave 
room for listenen and loiterers, women as 
well as men. 

When the Church, in the time of Con- 
fltantine, was led by her large increase of 
numbers to seek, and be grateful for, the 
use of these deserted basilicas, the pro- 
gress of ambition and corruption within 
herself had already developed the germs 
of the Papal system. Instead of the sim- 
ple officers of apostolic days, she had a 
hierarchy full-fledged,^ with its Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Priests and Deacons, — 
its sub-deacons, lectores, acolyths, exor- 
cists, precentors, janitors and catechists. 
Instead of being all ^ brethren," (vide. 
New Test passim^) there were now three 
distinct orders in the body; the clergy, 
multifarious in their sub-divisions; the 
faithful; and the catechujnens. Naturally 
therefore, when she took possession of 
these buildings for the purposes of wor- 
ship, she availed herself of their remarka- 
ble adaptation to her use in the condition 
to which her spiritual deterioration had 
brought her. The bishop ascended the 
pnstor's vacant throne. The clergy clus- 
tered around him on the seats whence the 
judices had forever fled. The '' faithful " 
assumed the standing places of the mer- 
chants; and the '' penitents" and ^' cate- 
chumens," the remoter position whence 
spectators had been wont to look from 
afar upon the clamor of the exchange. 
The altar in front of the apse where liba- 
tions used to be poured to the gods, be- 
fore, and after the conclusion of important 
business, was adopted as the central figure 
of the new Christian rites ; and so, almost 
without change, the pagan receipt of cus- 
tom and court of justice became the 
shrine for the worship of the paganizing 
Church, And when Constantine poured 
out his money for the building of new 
and magnificent temples, this basilican 
idea ruled in their erection ; and that 
idea, with such additions and modifica- 
tions as the full Papal worship demanded, 
essentially presided over the ecclesiastical 
1 SolMiL iOrt. Otar. Clih. pp. 407-414. 



architecture of the world, down to the 
Reformation. And, since that day, it 
seems to have been so far assumed that 
this is — by virtue of its historic connection 
with the Church, if not of its inherent 
proprieties — the idea that ought to govern 
the architecture of the Christian world, 
that not merely Protestant cathedrals, but 
even little parish churches ought, of right, 
to retain as many of its features as can be 
made consistent with their use as houses * 
for a worship that largely consists in 
preaching and hearing. 

But it is only necessary to enter such a 
cathedral as that which stands — in its 
unfinished grandeur, so strangely blend* 
ing moss-grown and rain-worn pinnacles 
and buttresses, with fresh cut stones-— at 
Cologne, to see the utter incongruity 
between such an edifice and auy service 
that could be naturally associated with 
Protestant worship. No human voice could 
fill its immense finished area f its five aides, 
with the two added in each transept, with 
the more than seventy huge pillars, 8U|h 
porting its bays; would prevent (he possibil- 
ity of any other unity of worship among the 
gathered multitude, that that which should 
be involved in a union, on their part, in 
genuflexions and prostrations, at the 
sound of the organ and the chant. And 
if we look at the cathedrals of England, 
we shall find that, though mostly less in 
area, they are no better adapted to the 
uses of Sabbath worship in the forms 
usual with us, than are those on the con- 
tinent, which remain still in Papal hands. 
The average area of fourteen of the cathe- 

s Its •ztrein« length U 4i& f«et ; cztrm« biMulth, 
260 feet; its •aperflelal aim, 81,464 feet—MWlj 
twelve times the area of Park Street Church. The 
completi*d design of the beautiful twin spires of its 
irestem fii^ade would raise them to 610 Ibet eaeh. 
It Is usual to say that if this were finished. It would 
be the St. Petar*s of Gothle arehlteeture. St. Pefeer*s, 
howeTer, is €02 feet in interior length, and its tiaoeept 
is as long as the entire length of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral,'(445 feet) ; and the top of the cross on Its dome 
is 4aO feet ftom the paTement The Milan GathednU 
ooveis a space of 107,782 square feet. The Dnomo 
at Florence, 84, 802 square feet. The Rhelms Cathe- 
dral ooTets 66,745 square feet ; thatat Amiens, 71,206 ; 
Notie Dune, mt Puis, 6i,]06. 
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^hX ehoreliei of England (York, Lincoln, 
Winchester, Weetminster, £^7, Canter- 
bnry, Saliflbniy, Darkam, Peterboroagh, 
Wellfl, Norwich, Worcester, Exeter, and 
Litchfield) b about 52,500 feet each— 
equivalent to a paralldogram of 262 feet, 
6 inches in length, by 200 feet in width ; 
which is equivalent to a size seven 
or eight times greater than that of our 
verj lai^gest city churches. St Pauls is 
500 feet in length, and its width varies 
from a minimum of 126 feet, to 180 feet 
at the western front, and 250 feet in the 
transept 

As a necessaxy consequence of the im- 
mensenesB of these churches, and their 
inbdivision into nave, and aisles, and 
transept, and choir or chancel, with the 
chapels, or chantries, that cluster around 
their outer walls ; making any attempt at 
direct centralization of the whole area 
around any one focus of speaking and 
hearing, impossible ; it has followed that 
only a small portion of the whole building 
is devoted to the purpose of public wor- 
ship. In St Paul's, this portion is the 
ohoir; and the result is that, so fer as 
the proper uses of a meeting-house are 
ooQcemed, this immense pile, costing 
£750,000, offers no greater accommoda- 
tion than would be equalled by a chapel 
75 feet by 50 feet, in length and width. 
The cathedral at Canterbury is similariy 
available for a space of about 90 feet by 
40 feet York Minster affords a sp&ce of 
some 70 feet by 40 feet The nave of 
the cathedral at Manchester is pewed 
over a rambling area, averaging perhaps 
110 feet by 80 feet; but the space is so 
interrupted by the nineteen pillars that, in 
four rows, support the superjacent mass, 
that comparatively few of the high and 
awkward sittings are comfortable for use. 

The parish churches of England are 
so far modelled afler the cathedrals, as to 
prevent most of them from being suitable 
and convenient places for the assemblage 
of large audiences to hear the Wonl, and 
unite in the worship of the sanctuary. St 
Botolph's, in Boston, in Lincolnshize, is 



Mid to he the largest in the kingdom wi^ 
out transepts, being 282 feet in length by 
perhaps 125 feet in width, having a tower 
282 feet in height, modelled afi»r that of 
the cathedral at Antwerp. We give a 
wood-cut of the front of this church, 
drawn from a finely engraved view in 
Mr. Pishey Thompson's ** History and 
Antiquities of Boston," 1856. It b espec- 
ially interesting as hinting to our minds 
the outward circumstances of the worship 
of some of our fathers, before they left 
the English Church. As thb edifice was 
begun to be built in 1309, it had already 
been standing more than 800 years when 
this country was settled. In it John Cot^ 
ton preached before he came to be 
« teacher ** of the First Church of this 
Boston, in the wilderness. It has no gal- 
leries, yet it is estimated that it will con- 
tain 5,000 people. 



This unsuitableness to the proper uses 
of Protestant worship is by no means, 
however, confined to parish churches of 
the large class of St Botolph's. It may 
be seen almost as clearly in many of 
much humbler dimensions. Take St 
Sepulchre's, near Newgate, in London — 
whose bell has tolled the exit of so many 
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crinunals — 9S an example. It is a paral- 
lelogram, some 120 feet by 68 feet. The 
intenor has a narrow nave, divided by 
two ranges of Tuscan columns — ^the bases 
of which stand on octagon plinths (level 
with the tops of the pews, and subtracting 
near one quarter from each, on which 
they abut) — ^from two side aisles of un- 
equal width ; that on the south being the 
narrower. Over each of these side aislee 
a clumsy gallery is wedged between the 
pillars on the one side, and the wall on 
the other. A plain chapel of these dimen- 
sions (120 by 68) would be easy to speak 
in, and hear in, and see in ; but here, 
what with the huge columns, and the 
heavy galleries, lowering like extinguish- 
ers, on either hand, over the side pews, 
and the general high-shouldered propor- 
tions of the structure, it is with great 
^fficulty that the service can be made 
available to the listeners; and this, 
ahhottgh a most remarkable sounding- 
board — in the shape of a large parabolic 
reflector, twelve feet in diameter — extends 
itself, fan-like, behind and over the Rec- 
tor, to assist his own (by no means insig^ 
nificant) powers of vocal propulsion. We 
presome that any of our readers who 
have ever tried to unite in the service, in 
Trinity Church, New York City— the 
most respectable in design and size, and 
every way the finest of the imitations of 
the cathedral style, which we have in 
this country — ^will join with us in the 
expression of the conviction that, however 
beantifbl in themselves, however gratefld 
in their associations of the past, and with 
the pleasant scenes of other lands ; edifices 
so constructed are not, and in the nature 
of the case cannot be, well adapted to the 
purposes of that form of Sabbath worship 
which centers its interest in the preaching 
and hearing of the Gospel. 

The cathedral was the central glory 
and guide of its time. Before its high 
altflur the whole people clustered ; there 
en mane they were swayed by the choice 
miuic, by priesdy a|^>eal from pulpits 
h«ra and pulpite tbtra, and by the qoiak 



sympathy which crowds do generate. In 
its clustering chapels they confessed their 
sins, and received ghostly absolution. — 
From its muUioned windows with their 
** storied panes" and its agglomerated 
sculptures, they gathered tjieir rude ideas 
(^ history, sacred and profane. A per- 
fect cathedral of the middle ages was an 
immense museum of objects of popular 
interest, and thither, in lieu of books, the 
people went to be amused and instructed, 
as well as saved. The great cathedral 
churches at Chartres and Rheims, to this 
day, retain, on the one hand, some thousands 
of figures illustrating the Old and New 
Testament history, and, on the other, 
ranges of statues carrying the annals of 
France down to the period when the 
work was done ; and, interspersed, we have, 
in the same sign-dialect, a whole system of 
moral philosophy; the virtues and vices ; 
the arts of peace and the tools of husban- 
dry ; while over all are seen the heavenly 
host, with angel, and arch-angel, and 
cherub, and seraph. Nor was this all. 
The illustrious dead were buried there ; 
and thus patriotism linked itself with the 
memories that clustered — ^in the passing 
centuries — around their tombs. ^ Much of 
this is now changed, even in Catholic 
countries, by the progress of popular edu- 
cation, causing the masses to outgrow the 
need and enjoyment of these architectu- 
ral features. As Victor Hugo beautifully 
says — and it is true in a sense in which 
perhaps he hardly intended it — **ceci tuera 
cela : le livre tuera TE^lise." The bode 
is killing the cathedral^ though not the 
Church. Protestantism killed the cathe- 
dral. It has only had a lingering and 
inconsistent life since Wiclif and Lu- 
ther and Knox. And it cannot, we think, 

lA tabtot in Wettmlxutor Abbey by Um ild* of 
thoMof Ben Johnson, and Spencer, andDryden. and 
Thompaon, and Gi^, and Ooldamith. aad Addlaon, 
and Handel, and Barna and Soott, is now the goal of 
literary^kme to BngUehmen ; as a resting place under 
the same done with Abereromble, and Brook, and 
OolUngwood, and OomwaUis, and OUlesple, and Hac^. 
dlnge and Moore, and Nelson, and Pakenham, and 
PoDSonby, and Malcolm, and Wellington, If an Incen- 
ttf% to trtai i^ofy Mi tta field of I w t tlSi 
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be denied by intelligent obflervers that the 
Puseyism which has developed itself in 
and around the old shrines of Popeiy in 
England gives color of truth to that harsh 
old saying of the Reformer of St An- 
drews : " the best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, is to pull down their 
nests." 

So far, then, as the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the past has been shaped by 
the ideas which led to the congenial use 
of the deserted basilicas of the Romans, 
and afterward to the erection of churches 
and cathedrals on the same basilican plan ; 
or so far as it has been modelled — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — after them ; it 
is not purely Christian in its derivation, 
influence, or sympathies. It is radically 
incompatible with the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern Congregational wor- 
ship. We never felt this morestiongly 
than when, some years since, listening to 
a rationalistic sermon from Calvin's pulpit 
in the little cathedral of Geneva ; where, 
as the sonorous periods rolled in confused 
reverberations among the nooks and cor- 
ners of the building, we could distinctly 
hear just enough to satisfy us that a bet- 
ter sermon would be inhumanly used in 
being so ** tortured, not accepting deliv- 
rance." 

The idea which governed the worship 
of the primitive Christians, very clearly 
was that of union and communion in 
praise and prayer, and of instruction from 
the voice of him who was " over them in 
the Lord." A house constructed to pro- 
mote this worship would necessarily make 
these two its cardinal principles, viz : (1.) 
it must seat all the worshippers socially 
and pleasantly together, so that, with as 
few obstructions as possible, they may 
blend thought and emotion ; and (2.) it 
must seat them so that their relation to 
the teacher shall be, as nearly as possible, 
perfect for his speaking to them, and their 
listening to him. Had the primitive faith 
remained in its simplicity, and these ideas 
continued to shape (as there can be little 
doubt that — ^in the rude Christian temples, 



built in the second, and beginning of the 
third centuries — they did at first shape) 
the architecture of the Church ; we should 
long ago have seen the solution of the 
problem which yet perplexes the brain of 
our builders, — how, in the highest degree, 
to combine the comfort of a Christian 
assembly in their public worship, with all 
the demands of the ordinary principles of 
architecture on the one hand, and of the 
historic canons of good taste for Church 
edifices, on the other. We should have 
had a history which would have been 
itself a safe guide ; and should not have 
been compelled, as now, (in our eccle- 
siastical edifices) to violate the associa- 
tions of the past, or to retain those associa- 
tions at the continual sacrifice of more or 
less of the special appropriateness of these 
edifices to their design. 

When our Pilgrim Fathers reproduced 
the Apobtolic Church, in the Apostolic 
spirit, they came again under the influence 
of those cardinal principles which governed 
that Church in its worship; and they, 
naturally, carried them out in their meet- 
ing houses, so far as their poverty, of 
knowledge and means, would permit 
And it is very likely that He, who watches 
the Church with an eternal eye, saw in 
the first rude temples of New England a 
nearer approach to those of the ante- 
Constantine era, than any other age or 
land had known ; as we confidently be- 
lieve that He recognized in the simple 
rites which were performed within their 
humble walls, a more exact reproduction 
of the worship of the primitive believen, 
than the earth anywhere else afibrded. 

We hold) then, that the essential and 
shaping idea which ought to govern the 
erection of houses for the public worship 
of Almighty God^-especially and pre- 
eminently where they are to be used bj 
Congregational churches — is not that of 
having a particular form and aspect like 
those which in the English or Papal 
churches have been for ages associated 
with them; nor that they must be cruci- 
form <* because the religion of Christ cra- 
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ci6ed is to be preached within their 
walls;" (see Hart's Parish Churches, p. 
21.) nor that they must necessarily have 
a distinct nave and side aisles, and tran- 
septs (if of large size) ; nor that they 
must necessarily front the east, or some- 
how symbolize the Holy Trinity;* but that 
they should minister, in the most simple 
and direct possible manner, to the ease 
and comfort with which the people may 
** sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus,** and *' receive with meekness the 
engrafted word which is able to save their 
souls." Social Christian comfort in speak- 
ing and hearing, and in all the services of 
the sanctuary, we believe was the original, 
and is the genuine, and will be the mil- 
lennial principle from which, as from a 
living seed, the idea of a truly appropriate 
(and therefore truly Christian) meeting- 
house will grow. And it is time that our 
churches understood this and had the 
courage to assume it as the corner-stone 
of Christian art, and build upon it. They 
have long enough put themselves at a 
disadvantage, by the assumption that ba- 
silican and cathedral architecture, which 
was the sympathetic and congenial out- 
growth of false and Pagan ideas engrafted 
on the Christian system, is so far Chris- 
tian architecture that it is severely disre- 
spectful and indefensibly inartistic, if not 
actually unchristian, to differ from it 
Others* have had penetration enough, long 

1 " Qoiblo art wm omted upon Theological, Eccl*- 
rianlcal and Mistical principles \ and wbataoerer plan 
be adopted, whether U U that which embodies the 
iMiTe, ehancel and saDCtuatj, or all rtf these with the 
addition of aialea, or their combination with the ad- 
dition of transepts ; the ever-present symbol of the 
Holy Trinity will be foand in them all ; that is, the 
nave, being the commenoement of the ehoreh, would 
tn the laognage of the designer be read the Father, 
and being the flnt part, is of none. The chancel or 
cross (and which is as it were made to arise oat of 
the naTs) is of the nare alone as the Son from the 
FMlMT ; and the holy of holies is of the nare and of 
the ehancel, proceeding from them, as the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son."— ifarf's Parish 
Ckurckes, p. 20. 

• ''As Um pcenllar hddts and nttgloiis frith of the 
old JBogliih people, did matare a oharacterif tie mod* 
of bnildings, a national Ecclesiastical Architecture 
for thair reUgions requirements, and many still ezlit 
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ago, to discern the incongraity of that 
architecture with apy other system of 
religion than that which was the meat 
that first grew within it and gave form to 
its shaping shell, and have smiled as they 
have seen Unitarian parishes unwittingly 
committing themselves to a multiplied 
symbolism of the Trinity, in the very 
sh^pe and sign-language of their repro- 
duction of some old Gothic temple ; or a 
Congregational Church, whose first prin- 
ciples are those of simplicity of worship 
and the parity of its membership, uncon- 
sciously recognizing, in its chancelled 
house, a separation into classes, and sol- 
emn altai^mysteries which must be shield- 
ed from irreverent approach. Suum 
cuique. However well the mysteries of 
orientation, and chancel screen and arch, 
and parclose, and sacristry, and altar, 
and sedilia, and piscina, and credence 
shelf, and lectern, may fit and edify our 
High Church friends, they are not for as. 
They may be essential to their peace of 
mind ; may add to their very cleanness of 
conscience. We remember the medieval 
proverb : *^ quisquis amat ranam, ranam 
putat esse Dianam," and we will not quar- 
rel with them for their taste. But we 
shall gain, as well in their respect as in 
our own, when we eschew all senseless 
and irrelevant imitations of inappropriate 
models, and set up for ourselves as Eccle- 
siastical Architects, letting the spirit of our 
Church theory clothe itself in an ontward 
form that shall be as appropriate for it, 
as their cathedral style is, and will always 
be, for theirs.. 

This work our Pilgrim Fathers, with 
great good sense, began. It remains for 
us to take their too plain and bald idea, 
and carry' it out with what skill and taste 
we can command — not by going down to 
the Egypt of the dark ages for architec- 
tural help, but by falling back upon the 
first principles of the science of building, 

aa monuments of their fkith *, so do I conclude and 
belleTe that the chnroh architecture of Ingland can 
have no true esistenoeaiider a tywitm Ibnign to bar 
own."— Bon, p, U. 
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and applying them to onr demand, with 
use of snch suggestions, gathered from the 
past, as are not linked with ideas radically 
inconsistent with, or even hostile to, our 
own. It would be foolish not to take 
advantage of whatever associations exist 
in the popular mind, with the consecrated 
edifices of the past, which rightfully be- 
long as much to us as to any branch of 
the Church ; whose symbolism is of the 
general idea of worship, and not of any 
particular idea, germane to the Papacy or 
the Episcopacy, but alien to us. Thus 
we would, by all means, avail ourselves of 
that association, into which the mind of 
the world has been for ages educated, 
which has assigned one special, though 
diverse outward form, to edifices dedicated 
to the Divine worship. It is a grateful 
sight to see a landscape tufted with the 
recognized emblems of the Christianity of 
the land. 

** Aa f Ur that thlDM dependent npon itar 

If to the sky whlle'we look np In lore ; 

Aa to the deep, fiUr ibipe which though they move 

Seem fixed to eyes that watch them from afkr ; 

Aa to the aandy denert foantalnii are, 

With p«lm grorefl iihided at wide interrala. 

Where frait around the runbarot Natire fklla 

Of roTiog tired, or desultory war ; 

Booh to the British lale her Christian fltnee 

Baeh linked to each for kiodred Berriect ; 

Her Spiree.her Steeple-towers with glittering vanci 

Far-kenned, her Chapels larking among treee, 

Where a few TiUageri on bended knees 

Find solace which a busy world disdains." > 

It is a grateful sight ; and there is noth- 
ing in a church spire, or a general out- 
ward church-ly look, which suggests any- 
thing inappropriate to the severest sim- 
plicity of our Denomini^tional system; 
but there is a hold upon the popular feel- 
ing in it which we cannot afford to ignore ; 
and which need not prevent us — ^if we 
accept it — from purging it of all pagan 
dross, and adapting it most thoroughly to 
the uses of our own necessity. We pass, 
then, to consider, as briefly as we may, in 
detail, such minor principles as seem to us 
essential to the realization of the desired 
result in the erection of meeting-houses 
for Congregational churches. 

1. Position, The same rule which 
1 Wwdiworth, leclt ii aaM c al gonneli, Part iil., auL 



shapes the ftshion of the boose to the best 
convenience of the worshippers, demands 
that its location consult the same con- 
venience. This will have respect to 
access, beanty, quietness, and light For- 
merly, in onr New England towns, the 
meeting-house was very apt to be vigors 
onsly demanded to be placed either in the 
geograpbicid center of territory, or at an 
average remove from moet of the booses 
of the worshippers, or at some road-foik 
which might be thooght to meet the aver- 
age of convenient access — withoot much 
reference to any other consideratioD. 
Long and grievoos qoarrels not onfre- 
qoently arose out this question of loca- 
tion. In Bedford, N. H., after discossiom 
reaching from the settlement of the town 
in 1787, to 1755— dnring which time the 
matter was once ** left oot " to the decis- 
ion of a Londonderry Conmiittee, and in 
attempt was made to refer it to the Gen- 
eral Court — ^it was finally voted, unan- 
imously, on the 22d of September, of the 
latter year, ** that all votes and concla- 
sions that have been voted and concluded, 
concerning fixing a place to build a meet- 
ing house on, in this town, be, and hereby 
are,' null and void.^ 

When other considerations woold permit, 
it was customary to plant the meeting-boose 
upon the summit of the highest hill in town, 
so as to make it visible fitmi a long distance. 
Many a fisherman, off Scituate. has pros- 
pected for cod by help of the beariogs of 
the " Parson's sloop ;** as many a sailor, 
steering in from the broad Atlantic, has 
hailed with joy that old stroctore on 
a lofly swell of Troro, which osed to look 
as if it might have stood for Ossian'i 
limning: ** the dark brown years have 
passed over it ; it stands alone on the hill 
of storms ; it is seen a&r by the mariner 
as he passes by on the dark rolling wave." 
Of later years, there has been a tendencj 
to put our Church edifices on the most 
frequented comers ; oo town sqoares, and 
among banks and stores ; sometimes to the 
great discom^nt of qoiet-loving wonbip- 
peis. 
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Other thiogB being equal, that mte 
which combines motit of convenience of 
access to those who are to worship in it ; 
of comeliness, in itself, and in its effect 
upon the locality ; of repose (for week day 
sendee as well as for Sabbath use) ; and 
of adi^tation to the best demands of light 
and Tentilation; is the best site for a 
house in which to worship GkxL While 
the angry contests of the past were not of 
a character to invite repetition, it is still 
true that the selection of an appropriate 
building spot for a new church-edifice, is 
a matter of importance, second only to 
the qnestion of its character when erected. 
The best place ought to be secured, at 
any cost ; best not merely now, but rea- 
sonably sare to remain best through all 
the changes of the coming century. Spe- 
cially is this true of thickly settled and 
growing towns. Many a city Church has 
been gradually weakened, and at last 
destroyed, by a mistake made in the loca- 
tion of its meeting-house; or has been 
obliged to sacrifice its historical associa- 
tions, by subsequently transplanting itself 
from an outworn soil, to a more fertile 
^M>t. It was a far-sighted policy which, 
in Boston, planted Park Street Church 
— at what then seemed an immense cost— 
on its invaluable comer ; which, though 
objectionable for noise, is yet, and is likely 
indefinitely to remain, in position, unsur- 
passed (as, of late years, in other matters,) 
for popular attraction. 

2. Material, Our early structures here 
were almost always of wood, forests being 
more plentiful than quarries; and, per- 
haps afterward, from the fashion which 
the abundance of timber had first inaug- 
urated. In Yiiginia they began as we 
did, but afterwards resorted to solider 
materials. The first meeting-house at 
Jamestown, was of logs. The second, 24 
feet by 60 feet, was of wood, and was 
burned in the rebellion, in 1676. The 
third — 28 feet by 56 feet, with a tower 
18 feet square, and SO feet high-— built 
probably soon afier that date, was of 
brick, and its ronumtic ruins still beautify 



the shore of the James River. Quite a 
number of the church erections of the 
early days still remain in the Old Domin- 
ion, and in a condition for use, in conse- 
quence of the durableness of their mate- 
rials. Among these are the Williams- 
burg Church, Bruton Parish — a brick 
cruciform structure, with a very English- 
looking, low tower, crowned by a two-story 
turret — built not far from 160 years ago ; 
St. John's, Hampton, also cruciform, built 
between 1660 and 1697, and which, 
though used as a barrack by the British, 
in the war of 1812, and afterwards, for 
years, a common shelter for straying ani- 
mals, was repaired and reconsecrated in 
1830, and is now a very comely and com- 
fortable house ; the Old Smithfield, whose 
inunensely thick brick walls and solid 
tower have resisted the tooth of time for 
227 years, and are now in good condition ; 
and the old Blandford Church, whose 
ivied gables still shelter the funeral ser- 
vices of the Blands, knd others, who lie 
down to their long sleep under the stretch 
of its evening shadows. Nor are we alto- 
gether wanting here in similar legacies of 
the past King's Chapel, Boston, (of 
stone) was finished in 1754; the Old 
South, and Brattle Street, (both of brick) 
in 1730 and 1773. The Old South can 
almost parallel the barrack experience of 
St John's, above, and Brattle Street might 
adopt the lines which Rev. John McCabe 
has connected with St Paul's, Norfolk, 
Va.; 

" On it, time his mark hai hang ; 
On it, hoMile bftUs have rung ; 
On it, gT«en old moM hu clung ; 
On it, windfl their dirge hare rang.** 

It is indisputable that there is a power 
of pleasant association connected with a 
meeting-house so built as to abide through 
the centuries, and become, through gen- 
erations, interwoven with the awe of 
childhood, and the dreams of youth, and 
the sober faith of manhood, and the fond 
faltering reminiscence of age, which is 
not to be despised as an element of power 
over the mind. It is the boast of some 
Virginians that none of their families have 
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ever become " Diflaenters," because thej 
hftve always been drawn by every tender, 
as well as sacred association, to the forms 
and places of worship which connect them 
with that family antiquity of which they 
are so proud. The old Aquia Church, 
between Alexandria and Fredericsburgh, 
Va., which had gone out of repair, and 
become disused, and lost its hold upon the 
depopulated community around it, has 
within the last two or three years been 
renovated, and gathered a congregation 
anew, and become once more the foun- 
tain of heaKng to the people, mainly 
through the power of these associations 
over the minds of a few families. 

It is undeniable, also, that there is a 
silent testimony to religion itself in the 
manner in which we construct God*s 
temples, which deserves to be considered. 
I^ we build for Divine worship, as if we 
were presupposing that the use of our 
building would be temporary, do we tes- 
tify our faith in the eternity of God and 
of his truth ? do we publicly declare our 
conviction that our children, and our 
children's children, to the latest genera- 
tion, ought to worship Him as we do now 
— as we ought (and might) if we erected 
our church ectifices as though we had faith 
to believe there would be a use for them 
while the world stands? Wordsworth 
says, of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge; — 

" They dratint nofe of a perlabable home 
Who ihiu could build '," 

and if learning is to be co-existent with 
the earth, yet more is religion. And 
there is no reason why those who believe 
in a Church without a Bishop, and a State 
without a King, should not adopt for dieir 
own temples, the language of the same 
poet, of the Cathedrals of his land : — 

" Open your gates, ye evertasting pUeti ! 
Types of the spiritual church which Ood hath 
xeaied.>> 

We go, then, always for the most 
enduring material for a meeting-house 
which the circumstances of the case will, 
in reason, pennit And our hearts have 



often ached, as we have seen our New 
England parishes expending from ^ve to 
twenty, or thirty thousand dollars, upon 
the erection of a gingerbread structure of 
imported joist and plank and clapboard 
and putty and pigments; with a spire, 
saddling the roof, that is almost sure to 
blow over in a sudden gust, and smash its 
way to terra firma ; that is reliable for 
reiterated repairs and perennial paint, bat 
for little else, unless it may be chronic 
bad taste ; and that, unless sooner burned 
by a defect in a flue, in twenty-five years, 
at the outside, will relieve the patience of 
the community by being superseded by 
something more sensible ; when they 
stumble weekly to the service wittin its 
walls, over ledges and boulders, which, if 
put into the hands of a cunning mason, 
would not only improve the land by their 
absence, but erect — for the same or less 
money — a home-made edifice, which would 
last for generations, and grow dearer, as it 
grew more picturesque, as the years glide 
on. There is a church edifice in Taun- 
ton, Ms., erected perhaps a quarter cen- 
tury ago, by the Unitarian parish, whose 
ivied walls show how comely and even 
beautiful a house may be that is built of 
just such little homely stones as our far- 
mers pile into their fences to be rid of 
them in the meadows. The same pleas- 
ant town now has three other fine stone 
meeting-houses, subsequently built by 
other parishes ; demonstrating for its in- 
habitants a good taste whicb we admire, 
and trust may be widely imitated. 

Where stone cannot be had, or is abso- 
lutely beyond the means at disposal, brick, 
if well used, may take its place. But we 
heartily agree with a remark in the " Book 
of Plans," published in 1853 by the Com- 
mittee of the Albany Convention, (p. 19) 
that " nothing less enduring than stone is 
really appropriate for the walls of the 
house of God ; nothing less enduring is in 
keeping 'with the enduring purpose of 
such a structure, or fit to be rendered 
unto Him who is from everlasting to ever* 
lasting ; and the erection 6f anytldng less 
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substantial for a house of worship is to b^ 
tolerated only from the necessity of the 
case, or as a temporary expedient" 

Even if the first cost of a meeting-house 
of stone exceed its cost in wood ; in the 
end, if well built, it will prove the cheap- 
est And the very maissiveness of its 
aspect gives it comeliness, however ample 
its style. Trinity Church, Boston, (1829) 
of which the following is a fine represen- 
tation, though Tery plaii» in its details, 
illustrates our remark. 



One thing, at least, may be considered 
settled alike by Christian truthfulness and 
good taste ; that whatever material is used, 
should be honestly used. If rough ashlar, 
rough ashlar let it be, with joints neatly 
pointed, and not smeared with plaster and 
lined into the semblance of blocks; if 
brick, let it be honest brick — not bedaubed 
with mastic, that will begin to peel and 
scatter as soon as it is dry ; if wood, let it 
be honest wood — not painted and sanded 
into a sand-stone that is sham-stone, and 
that is incongruous with every idea of 
fealty to a God who sees through all dis- 
guises, and demands truth first, midst, 
last, of his worshippers. 

3. External Style, A coat must be cut 
according to its cloth ; and the money that 
can be rightly expended upon a meeting- 
house, must govern its external style. 
The first point is, if possible, to finish the 
building free of debt — if not, at first, in 
all its details, then far enough for use, 
leaving to the subsequent increase of 
ability among those who shall worship in 
it, the duty of completing the design. 
The second point is to adapt the interior 



to the best demands of all claims fbr use 
made upon it The third point is to clothe 
such an interior with an external aspect 
that shall at once suggest its sacred use, 
and be, at least, simple, appropriate, self- 
consistent and reverent ; or, if funds per- 
mit, beautiful, elaborate and impressive. 
There is no danger, if the interior is first 
adapted to Congregational use, and the 
exterior developed from that, that we 
shall have many cruciform and chancelled 
houses, with great pillars holding up the 
POof of the nave, yet rendering scores of 
sittings useless to their occupants. That 
folly is the growth of a logic which rea- 
sons the other way ; assunung that the 
cathedral style is the true one for the 
external form, and then getting out of it 
as good an internal adaptation to our uses 
as the difficult circumstances of the case 
will warrant 

We believe, that, in modified forms, 
almost all styles of the church architecture 
of the past may be so adapted to Congre- 
gational use as not to be incongruous with 
it This is particularly true of the Gothic. 
A beautiful church-edifice — 94 feet by 47 
feet, with tower and spire of 200 feet — 
last year erected, of white Stourton stone, 
for Congregational use in Birkenhead, 
opposite Liverpool, £ng., illustrates our 
remark. Here the chancel of 12 feet 
depth, is retained for its outside efi*ect, 
but used in its lower floor for a rear en- 
trance and two retiring rooms, and in its 
second story for an organ and choir gal- 
lery open to the house ; so that externally 
we have the old look, while all internal 
incongruity is removed. This is some- 
times done also with the cruciform style, 
by using one transept as a chapel for 
evening service ; the other for a Sabbath 
school room; and the chancel for the min- 
ister's retiring room and church library : 
the structure thus having an external 
Gothicity which, in its internal arrange- 
ments, is entirely shorn of all that is irrel- 
evant to simple Congregational use. A 
beautiful Gothic house — 95 feet by 45 
feet, with transepts of 28 feet, and aide 
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spire of siDgalar beaut7, risiiig to a height 
of 235 feet — of ashlar and Caen stone, has 
lately been erected for Congregational 
use in Halifax, (Yorkshire, £ng.) in 
which outward correspondence with the 
canons of the Gothic style has been hap- 
pily blended with the internal requisidons 
of our method of worship. Here the tran- 
septs are pewed fronting towards the 
pulpit, at right angles to the pews in the 
nave, and the organ stands in the chancel 
arch, with a vestry in the rear. Accom- 
modation is afforded to 1040 adults and 
200 children, at a cost of £15,000, or 
about $75,000. 

The great canon of taste in regard to 
the external style of a house of worship — 
having adapted it to needful internal de- 
mands, and given it a non-secular look — 
is never to mix styles. Whatever be the 
form selected, let it rule every part, so 
that the House of God shall not stand 
among buildings as a circus clown stands 
among men in plain clothes, — a medley 
from which nothing, but good sense, is 
excluded. 

4. Steeple, This must be determined, 
as to be, or not to be, and if to be, how 
to be, mainly by the general external 
style. And yet it has importance enough 
to justify a separate word. We believe 
that a steeple 

*< whose Sftbbath bell's harmonioas chime 
Floats on the breea»~the hesTenliest of all sounds 
That hill or rale prolongs or molUpUes," 

is an essential of the true idea of a build- 
ing for God's worship, especially in the 
country. In the city all do not need 
them. But the simple reminder of the 
duty of worship, and the sanctity of the 
day, which is lost to a community in the 
absence of a bell to call to the house of 
prayer, is worth too much to be sacrificed. 
Erase our church towers and spires, and 
what a cheerless and heathen aspect 
would our landscapes take on 1 

Church-edifices had towers two centu- 
ries before they had bells, and it is diffi- 
cult to fix the precise idea which gov- 
erned the erection of the earliest At 



first, they were circular like that, nine 
stories high, of the three aisled basilica 
still standing at Ravenna (S. Martino in 
Cielo d*Oro;) and that leaning at Pisa. 
Pope Adrian I. (A. D. 772-795) built 
the first square tower in Rome, and they 
soon became common. That of Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, illustrates the early square 
style. It is perhaps 15 feet by 15, and 
110 feet high; without aperture for the 
first third of its^ height, then having two 
stories with two double round-topped win- 
dows on each side, followed by five stories 
with triple windows, of similar design, on 
each side, topped by a slight cornice and 
simple pyramidal roof, sloping at an angle 
of near 45 degrees. The Italians retained 
this chimney-like style through the middle 
ages, and never got beyond clumsily 
mounting an octagon, or a cone, upon the 
square. The Germans and French grad- 
ually pushed up the tower roof, first into 
gables ; then into a sort of blunt pike 
point; next into a sharp pyramid with 
heavy turrets supporting the comers; 
and at last into a slender center spire 
enriched, and shooting out of a mass of 
clustering spirelets, planted upon the 
graduated buttresses of the base. In 
large buildings these were multiplied, 
until they sometimes, as at Laon, had 8ix« 
besides subordinate pinnacles. The ca- 
thedrals very often have a principal one 
in the center of the cruciform structure, 
with one subordinate on each side of the 
west front of the nave. Forgetting that 
the shaping idea of a spire is an elon- 
gated roof, and that the very thought of 
a roof includes shelter, some Grerman 
mason — anxious to do a clever thing in 
stone — introduced the idea of open work 
spires, of which the fine specimen at Fri- 
burg, 385 feet from the pavement, the 
spire itself being 155 feet, is the most 
pleasing single example, and the two less 
lofly twins at Burgos, (280 feet) and the 
two, still more diminutive, at Basle, are 
good specimens. AU are done in the 
stone of which the cathedral is built — 
There are some miserable imitationst in 
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wood, in New York city, which look like 
magnified martin-boxes, designed by some 
feeble-minded admirer of an old blunder. 
It has happened that a mere tower has 
been rejected from a builder's plan be- 
caose of its unfinished look — as if funds 
had failed for the completion of the de- 
sign. There is a style of roofing which 
we have seen which saves this, and which, 
(if well proportioned,) may be made a 
pleasing feature. The following cut of 
the edifice belonging to the first parish in 
Charlestown, Ms., illustrates this — the 
tower being topped by a concave pyra- 
mid elongated by a cruciform finial. The 
tower of the Prospect street church in 
Cambridgeport, Ms., has a similar termi- 



Inofiensiveness is a good feature in a 
tower, or spire. It should not stick up 
out of the landscape as if some giant had 
driven it endwise into the earth — not 
knowing what else to do with it; but 
should rather seem to have grown up to 
its figure under just such a law of nature 
as always saves an old elm from looking 
like an intruder where it stands. A mod- 
erate tower is less hazardous to public 
oomelinew than a lofty spire, ai well as 



less expensive and more durable. We 
are apt to build our spires too high. The 
average height of 29 of the spires of Lon- 
don of which we have notes, is but about 
125 feet. The lofty cathedral steeples 
which top out their vast cruciform piles, 
(spreading literally over acres of ground,) 
cannot safely be imitated in connection 
with a house only large enough for the 
use of a congregation in speaking and 
hearing. It is a silly ambition which 
leads one parish to try to outdo another 
in the height of its steeple. We have a 
spire in Boston which looks as if it had 
grown sallow and lean, in standing so long 
on tiptoe trying to overtop Park street 
Until we build for ages, of stone — oar 
spires, especially if elaborately ornament- 
ed with pilasters and mouldings, will 
be often vexing the taste, and nearly 
always depleting the pocket It may 
take a thousand dollars to stop a 
leak, that the storm wind makes in a 
single scurry, and thinks nothing of 
Much has been said, by writers 
^ who aspire to be authorities, against 
the placing of the steeple on the cor- 
ner of the building ; as being against 
the <!anon». Many of the Parish 
churches of Ix)ndon, built by Wren, 
however, have this peculiarity ; even 
sometimes when the tower does not 
stand at the comer of two streets. 
8t. Andrew's, Undershalt ; St Bene- 
dict's, Paul's Wharf; St Mary's, So- 
merset ; St Catherine Cree ; St Mi- 
chael's, Paternoster ; Allhallows, the 
Great ; St Mary's Abchurch ; St 
Mary le Bow, Cheapside ; St Swith- 
in's ; St. Mildred's ; St. Margaret's, Loth- 
bury ; St Mary's, Aldermary ; Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, and others, are instances 
ot this : while St Bartholomew's, by the 
Bank ; Allhallows, Bread Street; St Al- 
ban's. Wood Street ; St. Clement's, East- 
cheap and St Nicholas*, Fish Street Hill, 
are instances where Wren bnilt steeples 
on the corners of churches, in direct jux- 
taposition with adjacent buildings, and 
lometimM — ai in Allhallowi — when the 
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corner was unoccupied I Probably peo- 
ple have a right to build steeples where 
they please, and if they can make them 
look well on the corner of a building, so 
much the better, inasmuch as it, at least, 
secures attention to the first canon in 
regard to a spire, that it ought to start 
▼isibly from the ground; makes a less 
absolute height produce a greater relative 
eflfect ; and saves for use some of the best 
room in the house, opposite the pulpit, 
which it would spoil if planted there. 

6. Proportion. The early tendency 
was to great length. The proportions of 
the Parish churches in England still show 
the same tendency. Hart suggests 90 
feet by SO feet as the proportion for a 
nave. From minutes of 41 of the Pariah 
churches of Ix)ndon, we find that they 
average not far from 80 feet in length, by 
54 feet in width, by 84 feet in interior 
height; or, roughly, their dimensions 
would be not fiu* from the ratio of 8, by 
5^, by 8^. This, we are satisfied, is not 
the best interior proportion for acoustic 
purposes, as it surely has not width enough 
for its length, to seat socially and con- 
veniently the greatest number of persons 
in a given space. The front rows crowd 
the rear ones too far from the speaker's 
voice, before as many are seated in such 
a room as oflen wish to worship together. 
If a strip of width were added, it would 
bring its tier of people into ear-shot, with- 
out robbing any, already present, of their 
privilege of hearing. But if width is 
added, something must be reduced in 
height, or too much vacant space is created 
to be comfortably filled by one voice. 

After research and experiments run- 
ning through the last fifteen years, we 
are of opinion that the proportion of 9 , by 
7, by 8, is as nearly perfect for acoustic 
purposes, and for the convenience of seat- 
ing the largest number in a given space, 
as any ratio that^an be named. Thus a 
house 90 feet long, would be 70 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high, to the center of the arch 
overhead. These are the dimensions of 
j^e Fi^ftfildin Street meetin^houfle in 



Manchester, N. H., which is nearly the 
best for acoustic effetcs that we ever sav. 
If we are not misinformed, they are those 
of the Federal Street House in Newbury- 
port, which is famous for its " whispering 
gallery,'* but which is, in fact, in ever}' 
part, a " whispering " house — so easy for 
speaking and hearing, that a Psalm read 
from the pulpit, in the lowest possible dis- j 
tinct utterance, is perfectly audible from 
every seat We do not pretend to offer 
any scientific reason why this particular 
proportion should be more efiiective thao 
any other, but we throw out the sugges- 
tion as the result of.no little thought, 
inquiry and experiment of our own, and 
to commend it to the thought of others. 

6. PtdpiL The less pulpit the better 
for the preaching. And yet, as with as 
it is the focus of eyes, and interest, the 
pulpit must not subside into absolute in- 
significance. The best way is to have iU 
platform raised from three to five feet 
from the floor, according to the size of 
the house, the presence or absence of 
galleries, &c. ; railed in by a low balus- 
trade ; and itself so shaped as, from the 
front, to have a sufficiently dignified look, 
with the addition of just desk enough 
above it to hold the Bible open before the 
speaker. This desk top should slide, for 
the purpose of ready adjustment to the 
convenience of preachers of different 
height and scope of vision. The chain, : 
or sofa, ought always to be upon the same 
level with that on which the speaker 
stands when addressing the audience, so 
as to avoid all possibility of trip or fall 
It would be well, also, to have the pulpit 
provided with some ready but noiseless 
means of communication with the sexton, 
so as to enable the preacher instantly, and 
without ostentation, to command his ser- 
vices at any needed point, and for any 
desired purpose. In the new meeting- 
house of the Broadway Church in Nor- 
wich, Conn., this is effected by a series of 
slides on the inside of the desk near the 
speaker's right hand, which communicate 
with similar slides in the sexton's sea^ 
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Th« Mst meffaod tf ligMiDg tlie pdpk, 
wliere gas e«n b^ bad, h, prcktMj, by a 
knrge cluster banMr directij over it in 
llie aAtie, wbose light sbsll be thiown 
down, tbroagh m grooild ghus circle ill 
Ihe oeiUng, by m pokerfal reflector, di- 
rectly npon the desk. A soft aod diffuied> 
yet ttdficiently dietiiicl, tight may thus be 
gained wbidi will not put out the eyes of 
•pei^er or hean«r^ nor intmde itself in 
any manner, ufmn their attention. Where 
gaa cannot be had, an argand bomer of 
Uirgfi eise, fitted with a reflector, and sus- 
pended at a suitable height over the 
qveaker^s bead, will be found a pleasant 
and soocessfiil expedient. 

7. Petoa. The original orthograpby of 
this word ^as ptie, from the Dutch puffe ; 
and the eariiest, were simply low wooden 
seats with wainscoting between them, 
much like our present style, without its 
oomfortable slopes. The high sided and 
square pew is said to have come into 
vogue about the time of the Reformation, 
and the story is that it was designed so far 
to conceal the worshippers within, that 
external eyes could not detect, on their 
pari, a want of eompliance with the order 
to bow at die name of Jesus, in the ser- 
vice. The pew of the Lord of the manor 
in an English parish church resembM a 
private box in a theatre, and had a sepa- 
rate entrance from outside, and sometimes 
was fumbhed with a fire-place, a hat- 
stand and arm-chairs. The earliest pew 
now . remaining in use, is siud to be in 
Eddington St Mary, Northamptonshire, 
with the date of 1602. 

Circular pews are a real improvement 
for Congregational worship, because they 
arrange the audience socially and sympa- 
thetically together, while giving them the 
best poeotion toward the Speaker. Their 
increased cost is a drawback. This may 
be avoided almost wholly, and the same 
effect produced, by building the pews on 
ihe chords o£ their arcs, instead of on 
their arcs themselves. They nill then all 
TOXi. I. S7 



be vtraaght peits in mcUtr {>lae^ ; ift 
iM be iliiBtrated by m design near th4 
dooeofthib artide. Tbw dobn ari « 
nseleas, wasteful and slamming aboamifr- 
tion, that ought not to be telerated in the 
House of Ae Lord. Stuffing the badks of 
pews is 'k needless ekpense. If a vuffi- 
mnt backward dope is gived to tiib rear^ 
the pew will be easier for use withsimpljf 
4 good h«r cushion on the seat, than if 
upholstered throughout; and a jgood MaBy 
ddHars inay be saved. 

8. (M/msa. Meeting-houses in oities 
and large towns, and wherever tb* pop^ 
ladon is sure to furnish heaters, and th4 
expenses of worship are borne by die 
pews — should be built with galleries M 
the sides and end, for economy's sake. 
Some additional hundreds of people Can 
thus be accommodated, and the genend 
rate of ehai«ge be reduced by their partici- 
pation, without one cent of additional 
expenditure for land, or for the current 
expenses of worship, and with but com- 
paratively slight increase of cost in die 
erection of the house. They should be 
pitched low, and should slope up from 
the front so as to make the rear seats 
desirable. They diould have ample stair' 
ways, which, where possible, shotdd be 
carried up visibly inside the house, al 
least in part, as adding to the appareni 
homogeneity of the whole structure, and 
preventing those who sit in the gallery 
from feeling that they are, somdk>w, rather 
second-hand worriiippers. The pews should 
be as well finished, and as comfortable fa» 
occupancy as any in the house. The g^ 
leries should be amply supported by iron 
columns underneath, so slender as not to 
interfere with vision bdow; and their 
weight, with that of their contents, should 
not be trusted to brackets that may burst 
from their connections in the wall ; nor 
hung upon rods dragging from the roof- 
timbers. The parapet should be low, and 
the front thrown into some light and 
graceful form, so as to relieve what else is 
in danger of seeming heavy and clumsy. 

9. Orgmn And Chmr. It seems te be * 
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fixed fact that Congregational ringing is 
to be restored, at least in part, in the 
order of the worship of 6od*8 bouse ; and 
when all the children shall learn to sing 
as they learn to read, the people will be 
fitted for it We doabt if, in the present 
generation, it can be saccessfuUy carried 
on wtthoat the aid of a choir. The posi- 
tion of the organ and its singing group 
ooght, however, to be in part determined 
by this probability, so as not to make the 
house seem ill-built and passi, when tho 
general culture in song may perhaps 
bring about the entire dismissal of choirs. 
Is is Tery difficult for a congregation to 
keep in time with an organ in the old 
place in the gallery — for the same reason 
that it would be difficult to unite in prayer 
with a speaker standing there. It is not 
the focus of the house. It is like a con- 
gregation in one room and an organ in 
another, with a door open between. The 
organ and choir ought to be as near the 
focus of a house as possible, so as to bo 
situated relatively to the people as the 
speaker is, that the audience may join in 
the singing, just as they join in the lan- 
guage of prayer. The beat place for the 
OTgan, then, unquestionably is in a recess 
behind the pulpit, (arched toward the 
house, so as to throw its volume of tone 
forward,) and (when there are galleries) 
about midway between the level of the 
platform where the preacher stands, and 
the level of the gallery floor. This has 
the advantage, among others, of ri'Ieasing, 
for sittings, that best part of tho house 
where the organ used to stand. There 
aro objections, however, to putting the 
ehoir behind tho pulpit. Probably tho 
▼ery best plan would bo to have the organ 
fill this recess, and have its ** action " 
brought out under the pulpit, to an organ- 
ist's seat fronting the pulpit, and between 
(and in the range of) the front row of 
pews. Then let the choir sit on each 
side of him, in the front row, or rows, of 
pews. They will then be in the best 
position — they can turn toward the au- 
diaace, when singing, if desirable — ^for 



musical effect when mnging alone, and 
in the best position to lead the congrega- 
tion to congregational singing, when that 
is attempted. And if the choir is ever 
wholly disused, no vacant space suggests 
a want of 6tness between the present and 
the past. Probably 6fly dollars would 
cover the ailditional expense made neces- 
sary by this construction of the organ ;* 
while an organ so placed would do itself 
so much better justice than it can do 
where it usually stands, that an instra- 
ment of perhaps one-fifUi smaller size 
would answer the same purpose. 

10. Stiboi-dinate Roomt, These ought 
to include — where possible — for every 
church, a chapel for social, and prayer- 
meetings, a Sabbath School room — fitted 
with low scats, maps, pictures, &c., &c. — 
a committee room, and pastor's retiring 
room, which should be as near the pulpit 
as the plan can allow. In cities and 
large towns, it is important also to have a 
young men's room, to be used as a read- 
ing room, library, &c., &c., where the 
young men, who have no home but some 
poor boarding house attic, may feel at 
home, and be drawn to spend their eve- 
nings, away from the temptations of the 
streets, the billiard rooms, and liquor 
saloons. Wherever land is abundant and 
cheap, and means can be secured, these 
ought to bo addenda to the main edifice 
on tho surface of the ground, and not be 
crowded into a sub-stor)'. They may 
take the outside look of transepts, or chan- 
cel, or both ; and so add to the exterior 
comeliness of the erection. Or they, may 

1 Sub-tADti:iU7 this arrangement la warmly reeom* 
mvndtMl by RichnrJ Storni Willtis In his Talaabl* 
Itt(l« book, called '^ Our Charch Musle.'^ lie nyi 
(p. 44.) '* the advantHgcs of auch a location for an 
OTgM arp evident. It nerves as a dignified and orna- 
mental background for the-pnlpit j It is out of the 
wny, oiMup} ing do p«w<room : it is ia the beat pot- 
diblo pofriLion for sound, pouring out its fall rolume 
of tor.e into the open <:hun-h : the choir, on the other 
hand, form part of the cotgrrgittlon, and their music 
must almi et necessarily prore ooutagious, and spi««d 
to the rrst of the people. * * * A lovrftrrven 
might prot<ct the organist ttom observation, so that 
there would be no undue coospiettousneas, cither of 
OKfaBlstorohoir.** 
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be, as in some oftbe New York churches, 
80 clustered together and upon each other, 
as to fill out an extra quarter of length 
for the main building, preventing that 
** chunky *' look which our meeting-houses 
are apt to have in a side view, especially 
when they are built with lofty spires. 
Where a basement position for these 
rooms is, however, inevitable, they must 
be — as they may be, by care and skill — 
wholly redeemed from any possibility of 
dampness and ill-ventilation. 

One of the most absurd illustrations of 
the way in which fashion has ruled the 
form of our ecclesiastical edifices, was the 
copying, by our country churches — where 
land was superabundant — of the tomb-like 
" vestries " which were built, thirty years 
ago, under many city meeting-houses — 
from stress of poverty, and because ground 
had to be covered with silver before it 
could be got for use. 

11. Idght, Warming f and Ventilation. 
From too many windows we are in danger 
of getting to have too few. It is better, 
however, to build comparatively few, and 
have their light, than to build so many as 
to be obliged to stop them up with blinds 
without, and blinds within. A pleasant 
effect is produced by a sash of ground, or 
enamelled glass, which subdues the glare 
of the light which it admits, to that soft 
radiance which is most congenial with the 
place of worship. There should be no 
cross lights, and no windows in the end 
behind the speaker. Gas lights should be 
placed overhead, as in the Tremont 
Temple, or as far out of the range of the 
eyes of speaker and hearer as possible. 

Gaotl furnaces, that will not smoke, nor 
emit their gas into their hot-air fiucs, and 
that are so connected with the external 
air as to send up immense and continuous 
streams of pure air, heated only to a very 
low temperature, are the most successi'ul 
heatera that we have ever seen ibr a 
meeting-house. But they must be put 
up, and afterwards managed, with skill 
and sense, or they may become an intoler- 
able nuiMQce. 



Ventilation, as a science, is yet too much 
in its infancy to warrant snre conclu- 
sions with regard to it In the summer it 
may be tolerably secured by the open 
windows. In the winter it must be effect- 
ed by furnishing the means of exit for the 
used air which is crowded up and out by 
the influx of fresh warm air from the fur- 
naces. This may be, at least in part, se-» 
cured by ventiducts, at proper distances, 
in the walls ; with registers (which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure) opening 
into them near the main floor, and that of 
the galleries and near the ceiling, which 
communicate in the attic with a central 
ventilating shaft running up in the tower, 
or issuing from the roof in an ** Emer- 
son's " ejector. The upward delivery of 
this shaft must not however be lefl to 
itself; but must be aided by the heat of 
a cluster of gas burners (properly secured 
by circumjacent tin, from all possible 
risk of fire) which are brought within the 
sexton's reach in the attic by a little door 
opening into the ventiduct by their side. 
The new Broadway Church in Norwich, 
Conn., has some yety perfect arrange- 
ments of this sort 

12. Internal Adornment. This must, 
of course, be mainly controlled by the 
general plan : a Gothic interior requiring 
one style of finish, and a Grecian, another. 
The groat rule here must be to avoid all 
*' frescos" and other shams. Sham chan- 
cels behind the pulpit, which would be 
absunl if they were real ; sham cornices ; 
and sham pilasters; and sham panels ; and 
sham domes ; and sham stone-blockings in 
the walls ; and sham oak, or black wal- 
nut, or rosewood, for pulpit or pew, or 
organ; all are an abomination to the 
truth-loving, and therefore out of place 
within walls dedicated to the God of 
truth, who has commanded us to worship 
him '* in sincerity and in truth." Gravity 
and simplicity and sincerity ought to sit 
enthroned upon the very aspect of God's 
house. Some pleasant neutral tint upon 
the side walls— lefl a litde rough in the 
plastering, so as to take color well — and 
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ffoAagm a Frenck gpeay: owhaad^ oao 
kardly fail to pJeaoe. better than tbe old 
•taring vhitB, or the elaborate, and mean^ 
ittgleflSr or iacongmoas flouxiahes of tba 
Italian wall-paintecs. The gilt pipes, of 
tiie Qzgaa^in the recess behind the pulpit, 
will saj^e that end of the house from the 
blank andover-bisoad look which itmig^it 
otherwise have. If the whole finish of 
the house is of some of our native woods, 
hft unpainted and simplj oiled, so as ta 
bring out the rich natural grain, an effisct 
will be. produced which will be -may. 
pleaaing, at an expense yetj much below 
that of the old method of painting, and 
graining. Chestnut is especially adapted 
to this. It is soil and easily wrought; i* 
seasons, well ; its grain is richer than oak 
and of a very cheerful hue ; and its first 
oost is now more than one quarter less 
than that of pine of the same qualify. 

We close these scattering suggestions 
by a plan of our own, designed for use in 
the city, where land must be made the 
most of; where meetLng-houses must be 
comely and attractiye ; where everything 
is expensive ; where the pew rents must 
pay the cost of worship ; yet where there 
are thousands of people in humble pecu- 
niary circumstances, who wish, as well as 
need, the Go^li but are unable to pay- 
high pew rents ; and where, therefore, 
great skill must be used in shaping all the 
elements that come into the account to a 
result, which shall not repel the masses 
horn the Congregational service. We 
give no advice to those who are able to 
build, and pay for, magnificent bouses. 
The richer the house the better, if in good 
taste, and paid for ; with a service that 
may not entail a burdensome expense on 
the hearers. We speak for a different 
sphere. The soldier who was rebuked 
for drunkenness, told his commanding 
officer that '* it was unreasonable to 
expect all the Christian virtues for $7 a 
month;" and so we beg the reader to 
remember that all the architectural vir* 
tnes cannot be looked fixr in a house 
avowedly planned to fumiih the 



afwmmwdarioaftPtfceteaiifwey* 0» 
design is a oomp f o mii e b at w o e a Yariona 
ooniicting iatenfts^aad elnmem^ and ia 
difiMently presented as m eo da g thac 
ditions of theoaea better, we think, 1 
anything we have seen elsewhese. Tbs 
ectemal elevatiosi is^ (as bek>w) s piaiB 
pavaUebgram, lOQ feet bj 8ft feet, in out* 
skle length and widtk,^ with a oorner spire, 
90 &et square atthebase, aad 11^ ieei in 
heigtiW-intwid^d to^ stand on ItejuictioB 
of two streets. 



Tlie outside is brick, of the simplest 
Romanesque; and tbe spire, (resembling 
that of the Churohof the Pilgrims, Brookr 
lyn,) besides having a very pleasing taper 
firom thelevelof the bellrdeck, is (we say 
it. with confidence) at once- the strongest 
and cheapest, of the height proposed, which 
can be built From the briokgables above 
the clock, it is to be shingled with roaad* 
ended shingles ; and as there is neither 
moulding nor panel, nor pilaster, upon its 
whole sur&oe, there are none-of the ordi^* 
nary chances for leakage, and so hf 
eiq>ensive repair. 

The bnilding is planned ftr a lot IM 
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fast ii|M«i, tiie diy lcnr«l oi nineh it fixMn 
ei|^ te ten feet bebw tliat of the street 
Advantage ie takea of this ^t to intio- 
daoe a baaement (of 13 feet in the clear) 
vikick it whoUf above ground, except 
triiare the street abuts against its front ; a 
greea-banked slope, fimn the sidewalk 
height of the inner edge of each side of 
the lot to its level, giving the side windows 
of the basement air and light. The fol- 
lowing eat will show the general arrange- 
nent of this lower story. 



naees, taheat thehottse^aredesigB«d toba 
placed at c. e. 

The arrangement of the main andito- 
riom will be understood from the follow- 
ing plan. 




The main stairs leading down, are in 
the tower. These conduct to a side pas- 
sage, having on the left the Young 
Men's Room, 85 feet 6 inches, by 21 
ftet Still further, it leads to the Infant 
School Room (81 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) 
and on the left, turns a right angle toward 
the Chapel, 60 feet by 45 feet; and 
the main Sabbath School Room, (57 feet 
,by 81 feet 6 inches) on the right. Stain 
(a) lead from the rear entrance of the 
house down to the Mission School 
Room, (81 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) ; and 
a separate fl%bt takes the little children 
down into their room, safe from the rush 
of the main school. These rooms may all 
be thrown together by opening sliding 
doors (z, jf, a?) so as to accommodate 1100, 
or 1 200 children. The Chapel is designed 
to seat 425, and may be enlaiged at any 
moment by being thrown into connection 
with the Toong Men's Room, or the main 
Sabbat MmoI Boom. Two Inige fhx^ 



The vestibule explains itself, and leads 
directly to the four aisles, and, by stairs 
in the tower, and in the right comer, to 
the gallery floor. The pews are straight 
pews in circular places ; to be built, as 
suggested above, upon the chords of their 
arcs, instead of upon those arcs them- 
selves. An entrance from the side street, 
cuts off a ten foot rear passage, which has 
stairs (c) to the left gallery, (d) to the 
Mission School Room and Chapel be- 
low, and (e) to the right gallery ; with 
doors, each side of the pulpit, to the main 
floor; and with the Pastor*s room (17 feet 
by 9 feet) at its end. Thus easy access 
may instantly be had to any part of the 
house, from either end, and the double 
stairways favor the easy dispersion of the 
audience, and are essential to their safety 
in case of an alarm of fire. The organ- 
ist's seat (a) is (as before suggested) 
between the front pews; and the choir 
find accommodation in the pews on either 
side, thus clustering around the pulpit, 
and gaining their most eS*ective place in 
the very heart of the house. 

The galleries explain themselves. The 
oi^n fills the recess (some 80 feet by 10 
fbet) behind the pulpit, and its floor is 
doTated perhaps three feet above the 
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^>eakei^8 platform. There is a Committee 
room (18 feet by 9 feet) over the Pastor's 
room, and another, of the same dimen- 
sions, in the corresponding comer on the 
other side, over the rear entrance door. 
A second gallerj over that portion of the 
first, which occupies the breadth of the 
tower, and lies between it and the stair 
lobby on the other side, will prevent that 
vacant look which that end of the house 
would otherwise get from the absence of 
the organ, and pleasantly seat a consider- 
able number, at a small additional cost 




Gallsubs. 

The entire interior wood work — pews, 
pulpit, organ, gallery front, &c. &c., is 
designed to be of chestnut, simply oiled, 
and the pews to have no upholstering ex- 
cept their seat cushions. The ceiling is 
to be finished up some fifteen feet into the 
roof, in the center (less over the galleries) 
to save height of walls, and promote inte- 
rior comeliness, while from the peculiar 
framework of the roof strength is secured ' 
instead of weakness, by the process. The 
walls are to be hollow, with the plastering 
directly upon them. By all these various 
economies the cost of the house (we speak 
from the written estimates of experienced 
builders,) will be brought down to some- 
thing less than that which has been usual 
in this city for the erection of houses 
holding few, if any more, than one half 
the number who may find accommodation 
here. 



Its seating capacity will be as follows, 
allowing 18 inches for each individual, 
viz : 968 pews, containing on the main 
floor, 1,105; in the main galleries, 742; 
in the second gallery, 209; or 2,056 in 
all^no person of whom, in his seat, would 
be more than about 80 feet distant from 
the speaker's lips. 

The average annual expenses of the 
various Congregational churches in Bos- 
ton do not fall short of $5,000 ; which 
sum must be raised from the pews, or 
rest, a mortifying, and sometimes griev- 
ous, and insupportable deficit upon the 
society. That sum dirided among 800 
dttings — which is about the average num- 
ber of those which are taxable in the 
ordinary houses, makes an average rate 
for them of $6 25 each, or, for a pew of 
five sittings, $30 75 ; which amounts to a 
practical veto upon the attendance of the 
thousands of &milies whose yearly income 
does not exceed $550, and who aver- 
age the payment out of that of $150 
for house rent, and are therefore bound 
to consult the most rigid economy in every 
particular, yet who do not wish to adver- 
tise their poverty by sitting in a freti seat, 
or a wrif mean one that is not free, in the 
house of God. 

This sum of $5,000, divided among the 
2,000 sittings which would be rentable in 
this proposed house, would make a yearly 
average rental of only $2 50 each (or of 
$12 50 for a pew for five) which puta 
quite a different face upon the matter. 
It does not seem to us an extravagant 
estimate, that, in such a sanctuary, a' 
preacher might reasonably hope to have 
all needless impediments removed out of 
the way of its being said of him as of hb 
Master, ^ the common people heard htm 
gladly." The experiment of a house re- 
sembling this will at least be tried, without 
delay, in this city, if a Church that has 
long pined under the old system of big 
debts and high rents, can rally help 
enough to their poverty from those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, here and 
elfewherOf to pay the bills of its cost. 
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regard this Tolume as the best text- 
.ok in Psychology, for High Schools and 
Colleges, -which has yet appeared in our 
country. It is more comprehensive in its 
scope, more logical and exhaustive in its 
classification of the intellectual powers, 
and more symmetrical in the well propor- 
tioned deyelopmcnt of its various parts, than 
any other similar manual. The style is 
terse and lucid ; usually simple, sometimes 
ornate, though never sacrificing precision 
and perspicuity to the graces of rhetoric, 
yet abounding in such apt and felicitous 
illustrations of abstruse points, as to be 
always intelligible and interesting to an 
ordinary reader. The author has simpli- 
fied those metaphysical questions, which 
are too often discussed in an obscure style, 
burdened with scholastic technicalities, re- 
pulsive to the elementary learner. In this 
respect, his work presents a marked con- 
trast to another ** Psychology for Schools 
and Colleges," lately issued, which an 
irreverent and impatient critic has said 
** you can read as well backwards as for- 
ewords, " and from which we quote a single 
sentence as a gem of transparency. ** This 
identification of the reciprocal modification 
of both the recipient organ and that which 
' has been received, is precUely what is meant 
by sensation." It would not be strange if 
such a style should suggest to the learner 
the Scotchman's definition of metaphysics: 
" Metaphysics is when he that is listening, 
dinna ken what he that is speaking means, 
and he that is speaking dinna ken what he 
means himself.** 

The book before ua is no mere compila- 
tion, and shows few traces of the scissors. 
Each topic has evidently passed through 
the crucible of the author's mind, and the 
work embodies the results of patient inves- 
tigation and extensive leading, and tfvinoM 



nice discrimination and philosophical aon- 
men, and is marked by candor and fiuxnesa 
in the presentation of the views and arga- 
ments which the author controverts. The 
historical epitome of doctiines gives a briel^ 
yet valuable compend of the literature of 
the subject. The analysis of each chapter, 
and the italicised headings of the subdivi- 
sions, will facilitate reviews and enhance 
its value to tfaettudent* The daadfication 
of the Intellectual powers is new and ad- 
mirable for its simplicity, though we' can- 
not accept his views of Consdousnesa, 
which he intimates is a state, and not a 
fiumlty of the mind. This view, though 
sanctioned by some authority, in our judg- 
ment impairs the practical value of the 
book. Making this faculty always invol- 
untary and necessary in its action, he 
degrades the character of the only unerring 
witness of all our mental phenomena, and 
fidls to indicate the true mode of questioning 
it, and the importance of heeding its testi- 
mony. Conscionaness, it is true, exists in 
all men, but it is more or less distinct and 
vivid as it is controlled by the will. Says 
Cousin, "Very few know themselves per- 
fectly, because they make use of Conscious- 
ness without applying themselves to perfipet, 
unfold and understand it by voluntary 
effort." It is a fault of this treatise that it 
obscures this ** light of all our faculties," 
and rejects that ** philosophic and artificial 
consciousness," which, as Coleridge says, 
'lies beneath, or, as it were, behind the 
spontaneous.* By a happy inconsistency, 
however. Prof. Haven often uses language 
which clearly recogni7.es consciousness aa 
a distinct power, and admits its importance. 
His development of the subject of the 
will, is full, able and discriminating, how- 
ever much we may differ from his conclu- 
rions. No topic in Mental Philosophy is 
of greater practical interest. Aside from 
its obvious relation to Theology, it under- 
lies the whole subject of Education. Cole- 
ridge used to repeat, with much emphasis, 
the aphotian of Novalia, '< that a peiftetly 
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educated chaxacter ia little dee than a per- 
fectly educated will." The training of the 
will has not been duly appreciated in the 
work of education. It is an excellence of 
this treatise that it gives prominence to the 
educational bearings of the several topics 
discussed, and the true mode of developing 
the fiiculties of the mind. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that this work is already 
adopted in all the State Noimal SchooU of 
MaasaohusettB, and in some of our Colleges^ 
and that it has had a steady and increasing 
aale. 

Thb LtPB OF John Milton : Narrated in 
eomueiumwih the PoKHoal^ Eceleaiaetioal, 
4tnd Ldterary History of hit Time, By 
David Masson, M, A,, Professor of English 
Literature in University College^ London, 
With Portraits and Specimens of his Hand' 
writing at diferent Periods, Vol. I. 
1608-1639. Boston : Gould ft Lincoln, 
1859, 8vo., pp. 658. Price $2.75. 

This elegant volume is the first of three, 
the second to extend to 1660, and the third 
to 1674. ** It is intended,*' says the pre- 
face, ** to exhibit Milton's Life in its con- 
nections with all the more notable phenom- 
ena of the period of British history in which 
it was cast, — its state-politics, its ecclesi- 
astical variations, its literature and specu- 
lative thought." Nobly does the author 
fulfil his purpose. Unwearied industry in 
searching through the dry records out of 
which history is to be drawn ; patient in- 
vestigation into the knowledge of the under- 
workings of a period unsurpassed in inter- 
est in British history, and of which the 
present time is peculiarly prolific in new 
sources of infoimation; and the fullest de- 
tail of aU concurrent events which have, 
even in a remote degree, affected Milton, 
constantly appear. A flood of historical 
knowledge is here presented to the public. 

As an inevitable consequence, however, 
of the author's fulness, the work has in 
this very merit, its greatest defect. The 
author, able as he is, finds it difiicult to 
group about Milton the events of which 
Milton was not the center. Hence we are 
frequently losing sight of Milton as we read 
graphic episodes of public affairs or bril- 
liant sketches of cotemporary statesmoi or 
scholars. We are too often reminded that 
Idtea « might have aaen" oertain eminent 



men ; or that *< if he had gone" in a certsta 
direction, " he wotdd have" found oertsm 
things, — ^like James's ** solitary horseman" 
who ** might have been seen." And yet, 
by a closer study than usual in this hturj- 
ing age, the reader wUl continually find 
light thrown upon some act of Milton'i 
life or genius, even in details which, at fint 
api)earance, seem entirely apart from the 
great poet's life. 

Among the various incidental matters 
so excellently presented in this wodL, are, 
coll^ life in the early part of the I7tli 
century, a survey of English literature in 
the time of Ben Johnson, the then state 
of the Continent, the Scotch resistance to 
Episcopacy, (as interesting as a romance,) 
the preparatory scenes of the Revolution of 
1640, and the administration of government 
by Laud and Wentworth; and not the 
least interesting to us is the description of 
the rise and condition of Puritanism, as to 
which, we confess, this work has given us 
new ideas, — ^as it has of Williams, Laud, 
Wentworth and Buckingham, the men 
who were unwittingly, but Providentially, 
founding a new empire in America, and 
preparing the way for constitutional libertj 
in England. To our readers interested in 
these matters, this book is indispensaUe. 

A Mexoih op the Lins and Timbs op 
Rbv. Isaac Backus, A. M. By Akaih 
Uovey, D.D., Professor of Christisat Ths^ 
otogy in Newton Theologieal Institution. 
Boston : Oould & Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 369. Price $1.25. 

Two years ago the *< Backus Historical 
Society," a Baptist Historical organixatioii, 
requested Professor Hovey to prepare a 
new edition of Backus' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of New England. Preparation for 
that work suggested the desirableness of a 
previous account of the Life and Times of 
Backus himself. Hence the present vol- 
ume. 

The Society was fortunate in its sdec- 
tion both of author and subject. Few 
men are as well fitted for such a work as 
Professor Hovey, as the volume itsplf besis 
evidence. Written in an agreeable style^ 
sufficiently historical, but not frdl of tedi- 
ous details, evidendy a work agreeable to 
the writer,— it opens with a sketch d the 
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old Co«^g;ng»tum9L »7|itfpx in. CoimctiQia 
prior to the birth of Bfu^ua. (which, took 
place Jan. 9, 1724, at Norwich, Ct., he 
being the son. of Samuel azud Elizabeth 
[Tracy] Backus, and a des9endai^t of Got. 
exnor Winslow) ; describes his conversion, 
which took place in the time of the Great 
Awaken^lg; delineates the causes existing^ 
in the common recepj^on into the church 
of persona who gave no satia^ctpry evi- 
d^ce of conversion, which made Backua 
sfid many others Sieparatists ; shows how 
the Separatist churches (so called because 
not allied to the State,) them^elvea soon 
divided on the question of Baptism ; and 
how. Backus became, after a perplei:ed.and 
somewhat inconsistent prooesa^ a decided 
Baptist; narrates his settlement, difficulties 
and final suecess at Middleboro', Ms., 
where the*Baptist church of which he died 
the pastor was gathered Jan. 16th, 1756 ; 
gives a very full and interesting account of 
the long struggle in which Backus was 
peculiarly and efficiently prominent, which 
resulted in the final separation of Church 
and State in Massachusetts ; and speaks of 
his labors as a pastor, evangelist, counsel- 
lor, and historian, until his death, which 
took place Nov. 20, 1806. 

Were we to t^ke any e^qpli^n to tjuy 
work, it would be that the author naturally 
(xmsidera hit theme aa the cenier of the 
events of the time, whereaa it was a mere 
accident. The laws making the Church a 
State charge, which really form the great 
snbjeet of the work, were not designed 
merely Ibr Baptists, but were general in 
their character, and based on the approved 
principle that all ought to pay for the sup- 
port of religious institutions. A much 
larger number of people of no religion, 
than of Baptists, were affected by them, 
and the advantage which many took of 
laws &voring the latter, serves to explain 
some cases of apparent hardship, — as in the 
word ** conscientiously " occurring in these 
laws, of which great coggiplaint was made. 
But, for the importance of the subject, the 
candid and generous spirit of the work, and 
the ability of the author, this book is well 
worthy the attention of all who desire a 
better knowledge of qur eeelesiastical hia- 
tary, ae altogether the moat eAetlvapve- 
TOL. I. 28 



sentatio^, on tl^e Bi^pt^ s^c^ of n^tjters, 
whji.ch all now deplore! 

A COMMBMTAaT ON TBB £PI8TLS TO TBS 

Romans, by. Motet Stv^rt^ laU Prof, at^ 
Andover, Edited and revised by R. D. C, 
Rabbins, Prof, in Middlebury College. — 
Fourth edition. Andover : W, F. Draper, 
1869. 12mo., pp. 614. Price #1.60. 

The former editions of this work are wdl- 
known, and will be found well thumbed 
upon many a ministerial shelf! T^ lie 
learning and for its spirit, it retains and 
will long retain its hold upon the respect 
and use of Christian scholars. This edition 
is enriched by some editorial condensation 
as well as addition, and, on comparing It 
with our old copy, we decidedly prefer t^e 
shape in which it now is, to that in which 
we have been accustomed to coxistdt it. Its 
price is reduced, by the change, which is 
also a good thing in a book. 

Cathakine : By the author of '* Aanos and 
the Little Key.** Boston : J. £. Tilton ft 
Co., 1869. 12mo., 192 pp. Price 76 eta. 

** Catharine" was a daughter, nineteen 
years of age, whose dying hours were fllleq 
with the sweetest peace by the presence ht 
her B.edeemer. How she died, ** more than 
conqueror," — The fear of death alleviated, 
— The search fpr the departed, — ^The silence 
of the dead,— The Redemption of the body, 
— ^fonn the channel of thought. *< By the 
anthor of AgneSf" i9 enough to,te^ l^pifv 
pure, how sweet, and how charming is tUf 
work firom th^ same heart. 

A fburth edition of Agnbs and ths 
Little Key, (from the same publishers,) la 
noticeable not only for its outward beauty, 
but for the extract from the edition recently 
published in England, which was dedicated, 
by permission, to the Bishop of London, 
and to which a beautiful and touching pre- 
face was written by the author of •• Memo- 
rials of Captain Hedley Vicars." 

The State op the Impenitent Dead, — 
By Ahah Hovey, D. D., Prof, of ChHH- 
ion Theohyy in the Newion Thtolomoai B^ 
etitution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1859 : 16mo., pp. 168. Price, 50 cts. 

An essay read helbxe the Conference of 
Biqptist Ministers of Massachusetts, Oct. 
27, 1868, and published at their request; 
the drift of whioh it, under a more ooni* 
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prehensire plan, to rebut the idea of the 
annihilation of the wicked, which is now 
frequently brought forward. The line of 
thought, (which is Scriptural throughout,) 
is : — the soul made originally incorruptible ; 
the meaning of **dead" as the penalty of 
sin ; the consdousneas of impenitent souls 
in the state between bodily death and the 
Judgment ; their consciousness and fearful 
condition in their final state; Biblical ob- 
jections considered, especially that of the 
azmihilation scheme ; and the objections of 
xeason. The main value of this work is in 
its able analysis of Scripture passages, to 
lirhich an excellent index refers. 

Tbb Nbw Congbsoational Htxk and 
. TvKB Book, for Public, SocieU, and Pri» 
vats WorMhip, Boston : John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1859, large 8vo. pp. 218. 

A copy of this new candidate for the 
^▼or of the churches, is handod us just as 
this sheet is going to press, when we can 
spare space only for a rery brief notice. 

It contains 44 Long meter tunes; 50 in 
Common meter; 21 in Short meter, and 56 
in other measures — 171 in all. These are 



printed in connection witb 709 sdeet liymiu 
from the Congregational Hymn Book. 

The page is the clearest and most beauti- 
fill we have erer seen, and the selection of 
tunes we regard as admirable for Congre- 
gational singing. The good old mdodies 
are there, that are ineffiscaUy associated 
with our memories of fiunily woraMp in 
childhoodt and of those social rdig^ous ser- 
vices in which we first took an intercsL 
They appeal to the general heart, and wc 
think this book, which contains them, will 
be found admirably ad^ted to the uses 
of worship. 

A History of the Old Sovtb Pkaixk 
Mbstxno, now ready, is full of the most 
deeply interesting incidents. From sone 
knowledge of it, we commend it in adranoe. 

While the Works of the late Dr. Taylor 
are publishing, a Memoir of Dr. BenneC 
Tyler is also in press, with such selections 
from his sermons and lectures as will pre- 
sent his doctrinal system. The two contro- 
Tersialists will th\is again ai^>ear before 
the public— together. 
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Mrs. MARTHA ELISABETH SEA- 
ORAVE, wife of Rev. James C. Scagrave, 
$ind daughter of the late John Clark of 
Providence, died at Scotland, Bridgewater, 
M^., Sept. 17, 1858. She was bom at 
Plymouth, Vt., March 12, 1820. 

She was a conscientious, truth loving 
and obedient child. Renewed by the 
grac3 of God, she became self-distrust- 
ful, and humble. Yet she was distinguish- 
ed through life for her cheerful temper and 
interest in the welfare of others. Arrived 
at womanhood, she was found to possess 
a dslicate constitution, but an energy of 
character not often surpassed; her mind 
was active, vigorous and admirably bal- 
«nc?d ; her judgment clear and sound. 
She exhibited a rare knowledge of human 
nature and a keen insight into the motives 
and qualities of others. Her delicate ap- 
preciation of others' rights, as well as love 
for their happiness, made her a safe com- 
panion, a prudent counsellor, an invalua- 



ble friend. She was refined in her feelings 
warm in her attachments, stodfkst in her 
inendships, forgiving toward them that 
bad ix^ured her ; pore in all her eonverBa- 
tion, and watchftil ov«r her own heart and 
conduct. 

Skilled and tasteful in her domestic ar^ 
rangements, she made home attractive and 
happy. She loved the employments of the 
household, and in the intimacies of the 
family circle, in her relations as a daughter, 
a sister and a wife, her virtues shone with 
peculiar lustre. 

As a pastor's companion she never for- 
got the welfare of his people, and their 
claim upon her regard and affection. It 
was her constant desire to benefit and serve 
them. While shrinking from no duty 
which she owed directly to them, she ever 
sought their good, by heartily sympathi- 
sing with her husband in all efforts in 
their behalf^ and cooperating with him in 
every usefU endeavor. She honored the 
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office of aa ■nitwrnmlor ol Cauist* and she 
lelt that &w duties axe more responsible 
than those of her who is appointed to sym- 
pathise and counsel with him in his high 
calling. 

During the last months of her life, her 
interest in the spiritual good of the people 
grew intense. Many precious messages of 
loTe and entreaty were sent from her sick 
room. She desired that her protracted and 
distressing Illness should in no way inter- 
fiere with her husband's labors. She was 
accustomed to say : •* Remember your 
trust; preach Christ; preach faithfully. 
Do not let me prevent your doing all in 
your power for the good of your flock." 

During her years of suffering her mind 
was sometimes oppressed with a sense of 
her own sinfulneis» and she seemed occa- 
siooaUyto loee her grasp upon the Al- 
mighty aim. She dealt unsparingly with 
her own heart, and thus attained to a high 
degree of self-knowledge. Though habit- 
ually cheeifid and happy, she was never 
satisfied with hersdf. But during the last 
weeks of her sickness, all other leelings 
were apparently overshadowed by peace 
and holy joy. She frequently exclaimed, 
** Christ is very precious ; I can trust Uim 
wholly ! ** Sdf-abasing and self-renounc- 
ing, she had often extracted comfort from 
the blessings which others enjoyed, and had 
found happiness in comforting those who» 
like her, needed the oil of consolation and 
the peace of God. As death drew near 
ahe ^t more and mose the surpassing rich- 
ness of the Redeemer's love. But the 
ebrihff scene — that was the most memora- 
ble of all. She gazed up steadfastly into 
heaven. Her fiice shone as it had been the 
&oe of an angel. She said, ** I see my 
Saviour, I shall soon be with him ! Do 
not mourn, mother, I see fi&ther ! " Soon 
she lell asleep in Jesus, without a gasp or 
groan. 

Dea. MOSES WEBSTER. This lament- 
ed servant of Christ departed to his rest 
Sept. 20th, 1858. He was bom in Haver- 
hUl, West Pariah, Ms., Jan. 29, 1782, on 
the spot where his days were spent--a 
place endeared to him by the piety and toil 
of his ancestors. His parents were mem- 
bers of the same Church to which he be- 
longed, and both of his grandfathers were 
Deacons* 
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It will be seen that the active period of 
Dea. Webster's life occurred in days when 
religious intolerance, in this part of the 
country, was bearing some of its bitterest 
fruits. The religious Society, with whose 
views and feelings he sympathized, did not 
escape a full share of the evils which many 
of the Orthodox churches in New England 
then endured. At the time he made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, March 1823, the 
Congregational Church, in Haverhill West 
Parish, had not had a settled Pastor for 
nearly a quarter of a century. They had 
been compelled to share their house of 
worship with three other denominations, 
some of whom were not of evangelical sen- 
timents. StiU there was always a little 
band who preserved their integrity. Their 
Church covenant and articles of fiaith re- 
mained the same as when the Church was 
organized, in 1735. On the days in which 
the pulpit was occupied by one who did 
not, as they thought, preach a pure Gospel, 
they quietly withdrew. About the period, 
however, to which we allude, (1823,) they 
were favored with the more stated services 
of a Godly minister. His labors among 
them were greatly blessed. The Church 
increased in numbers and influence, so that 
in 1826, a man of their choice was, as they 
hoped, permanently settled over them in 
the ministry. But these indications of in- 
creasing prosperity were only made the oc- 
casion for arousing anew Uie elements of 
opposition. A writer in the Boiton lU- 
carder, a little subsequent to this period, in 
describing the events which then occurred, 
says: "By the help of some like them- 
selves from other parishes, the enemies of 
the Cross gained the ascendency, and voted 
to dismiss the Orthodox minister. Soon 
they went £uther, and voted to close the 
doors of the sanctuary against him. The 
following spring, the Church got into their 
new house of worship, and their opposers 
set up worship in the old house. But here 
their troubles did not end. They were 
taxed, with the rest of the parish, for the 
space of two years, for the support of Uni- 
versalist preaching in the old house, their 
proportion of the tax being quite two-thirds 
of the whole." Amid these trials their 
minister left. But in the following au- 
tumn, ** they gave a call to an evangelical 
man to become their Pastor, and proposed 
to the parish to settle him in their new 
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i^o^; ^detUplK)!! him thtaiselTeB withbut 
any parish tksL, leaving the parish to settle 
the candidate of their choice in the old 
liouse, if they pleased, dividing the income 
of the parsonage equally between the two 
parties. But in this effort the Church and 
their friends were borne down and defeated 
t>y the suffrages of m&a. not resident in the 
parish, and called in from three different 
counties in the State, and from places 
twenty or thirty mQes distant, to vote away 
fhe rights of the Church. After this, a few 
bf the oppressed party refused to pay their 
parish tax on the ground of its palpable il- 
legality and gross injustice, but the conse- 
quence was, that warrants were issued 
against them, and one of them was arrested 
and carried to prison." Such facts are not 
adverted to for the purpose of reviving in 
the mind of any one ihe remembrance of 
unpleastot feuds; but they need to be 
^own, in order that the character and life 
of one who bore a manly and Christian 
][>art in bringing them to a successful issue, 
may be duly appreciated. Those now en- 
tering upon active life, should know the 
*• price " that has been paid, in labors and 
sacrifices, for the rdigious freedom which 
they enjoy. Dca. Webster, on looking up- 
bn past events, a specimen of which has 
1>een ^ven in this brief account, could 
truly say of them, " a part of which I was." 
"He was eminently fitted for the times and 
the circumstances in which he lived. Ood 
raised him up for this end. He had a tall, 
commanding form ; features noble and 
fhink ; a frame and movements in every way 
Indicative of physical strength and courage ; 
while over his whole<countcnance there was 
spread the settled expression of un&iling 

A prominent trait in him was his firm 
adherence to reli^ous principle. Ques- 
tions involving moral obligation were set- 
tled by him with great deliberation and 
prayer ; and then he remained unmoved. 
Another characteristic of Dea. Webster, 
and one for which he should be held in 
grateftil remembrance, was his readiness to 
make sacrifices of time and property fSor the 
cause of truth. "With the talent and op- 
IKMTtunities which he possessed for acquiring 
wealth, he might have died a rich man. 
But he chose rather to live on a bare com- 
petence, and devote the rest to God. In 
neetlBg what be dMmed to be Us dtity to 



'the diitte of Cliribt, kmeHfanc* x«fehM to, 
he privatdy beeame^ i^sponi^le fbr x>«T* 
inento, from wldchiiis (^tkte had not be- 
come entirely disteCtDnbered at -the time of 
his death. But neither he nor suxviylttg 
friends regrettJed what he had done. 

Ifis last days were those befitting mch a 
life. His end was peace. "When disease 
came upon him, althoxigh nothing of a fiital 
nature cotild be discovered by others, yet 
he himself was impressed with the thought 
that the summons was about to come to 
him. He cslmly contemplated the event, 
tod did not wish it othefwlse. Hie call 
Ibund him resdy. 

Dea. DAVID OpODAMS was bom in 
Marlborough, Ms., April 1st, 1791. He 
was the son of Dea. Abner Ooodale of that 
place, and the brother of Mn.'ThnnCOn, 
missionary to the Sandwich Mands ; and 
a near relative of Rev. Willism Goodale. 
missionary at Constantinople. He was 
educated In the* district school, and repaid 
the debt by teacJhing twenty-nine winters 
in succ^fidon, commencing when only 
nineteen years of age. In 1816 be uidted 
with the first Congregational Chureh in M. 
He attributed his religious impressions to 
the fkithful instruction of his parents ; to 
early habits of reading the Scriptures; and 
especially to the lessons which he tegulszly 
learned from the Assembly's Coteehism. 
In May, 1818, he established, with the 
assistance of six others, the first Sabbftth 
School in his native place, and was an 
active member of it, as Superintendent or 
teacher, to the day of his denth. In 1819 
he was married to Miss Melliscent Wanen, 
of Marlborough, nster of Rev. Bdn-ard 
Warren, missionary to Ceylon. They had 
six children, fbur of whom survive. In 
Oct. 1823, at the death of hisfrither, he was 
chosen to succeed him in the office of 
deacon, and at the time of his deadi was 
the senior deacon of the Church. 

Perlmps no features of his character were 
more marked than his dedidon, energy, 
and sagacity, fi&s mind was clear, vigor- 
ous, resolved, and possessed the main qual- 
ities which fit men to be leaders. And 
yet there was blended with these qualities 
so much of prudence and forecast — so 
many conservative elements — as to' make 
him singularly well balanced and judicious. 
Between the years 1832—36, the OfaHroh 
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piiit^cd t!iroUgb o&e «f its most trying pe* 
riods, end it is not too much to say, th«t 
God rahed him up to meet that criris. 
The ChUMh and Society were both divided. 
The meeting-hoiue, now greatly dilapi- 
dated and Tinsmtably placed for religiooa 
service, was legally held by one branch of 
&e Society. But mainly by his personal 
exertions the divisions were healed, a new 
hoase of worship was erected, and the 
church was restored to a state of harmony 
and prosperity. 

Dee. Goodale had a clear understanding 
of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and received likem with an intelligent and 
unwavering fidth. He was a strong Con- 
gregationalist ; and both in the affairs of 
the Church, and the arrangements of the 
ftonily, he delighted in the customs of his 
Puritan ancestors. He loved the Church 
of Chxist, and thought no sacrifice too great 
to Moure her interests and prosperity. He 
waa one of the earliest and strongest of 
pftactical temperance men and friends of 
the dave, and openly advocated these 
causes in the &ce of the strongest opposi- 
tion. He was repeatedly called to fill the 
highest offices in the town, and, for a quar- 
ter of a oentury, exerted a leading influ- 
ence on its afilairs. 

His dying testimony was« that he felt no 
ndagivifigs in regard to his religious hopes ; 
that he trusted in the same Saviour and 
found him still precious, whom for more 
than forty years he had acknowledged be- 
fbre men. He died, universally lamented, 
Oct. 17, 1858, aged 67 years. 



Died at Bedford, Ms., Dec. 2lBt, 1858, 
Madam ABIGAIL STEARNS, widow 
of the late Rev. Samuel Steams of that 
place, in the 88d year of her age. 

The death of this excellent lady is re- 
garded and felt as a great loss not only by 
her numerous descendants, and a large 
circle of relatives and friends, but by the 
inhabitants of Bedford generally, among 
whom she had resided above sixty years, 
and who at her decease manif^ted their 
esteem and attachment by their sympathy 
with her children, by many acts of kind- 
ness to them in their trouble, and by a 
numerous attendance at the services of her 
fruieral* 

She Vas the eldest daughter of Rev. 
Jonathan French, for many yea» pastor of 



the South Church in Andorer, and of 
Madam Abigail (Richards) French, his 
wife: was bom at Andover, May 29th, 
1776 ; married to Rev. Mr. Steams, pastor 
of the Church in Bedford, May 9, 1797 ; 
and having lived happily with the husband 
of her youth till he was removed by death, 
December 26th, 1834, she survived him 
nearly 24 years, and has now gone to join 
him, it is confidently believed, in a better 
world. 

Madam Steams was a lady distinguished 
for her natural good sense and- discernment; 
fond of reading and of extensive informa- 
tion upon all interesting and useful sub- 
jects ; so that both at home and abroad, 
by her intelligent conversation and social 
disposition, she gained numerous acquaint- 
ances who took pleasure in her company, 
and many warm friends. 

Favored with the counsels, example and 
prayers of pious parents, Mrs. Steams be- 
came early impressed with a sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue ; and giv- 
ing evidence of a change of heart by the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, she was re- 
ceived into the Church over which her 
father presided, at the early age of thirteen 
years. Through the whole of her sub- 
sequent life, wherever she dwelt, and tinder 
every variety of circumstances, she uni- 
formly adorned the doctrine of God her 
Saviour by a pious and Christian life. 

Being educated in the belief of the As- 
sembly's Catechism, once almost imiver- 
sally used in the families and in the schools 
of New England, she ever adhered with 
firmness to the doctrines taught in that 
little Manual. She had informed herself 
well respecting them. She believed them 
upon examination to accord with the di- 
vine standard, the word of God. And 
hence she cordially received them; was 
found abundantly able to defend them, 
when attacked in her presence ; and made 
it her great concem to manifest the reality 
of her faith in them by a life consistent 
with the spirit and precepts they enjoined. 
Yet her religion was without parade, 
cantor affectation; but exhibited with all 
simplicity, and with all humility in her 
habitual care to walk in all the conunand- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. 

Madam Steams was a very devout wo- 
man. She chetifllied hataitnally a (qiiiit of 
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prayer; delighted to exercise this spirit 
upon all fit occanons of calling upon God; 
loTed especially to wait upon him in the 
morning and eTening devotions of the £gan* 
ily; and since the death of her beloved 
husband, was wont to lead in these exer- 
cises herself, when no male professor of 
religion was present; and this habit she 
was verj unwilling on any account at the 
stated hour to omit ; but continued with 
great regularity and exemplary constancy 
to practice it, till within five or six days 
of her death. 

She wAi a lady that paid a conscientious 
practical regard to the rights and feelings 
of her fellow creatures. Uence, though 
possessed of a keen discernment in esti- 
mating the moral worth of others, she 
was not fond of dwelling upon the faults 
of any in conversation; nor would she 
second an attack made in her presence upon 
the character of one that was absent. 

She was a very benevolent woman ; one 
that loved always, and by all means, to be 
doing good. This was a trait in her char- 
acter that was exhibited by her in her early 
days, as aged friends of her fisdier have 
mentioned as observed by them, when vis- 
iting at his house in her youth. But it 
showed itself still more distinctly and effi- 
ciently in her advanced life. For many 
years she was the President of a Benevo- 
lent Society in Bedford; and did much by 
her zeal in the cause to animate her asso- 
ciates, and to excite them to active exer- 
tion. Many a scheme did she set on foot, 
in her quiet way, for helping the poor, for 
imparting knowledge to the ignorant, and 
reclaiming the vicious and degraded. In 
particular, it is remembered, that at a cer- 
tain time she received into her house a 
woman, that by her misconduct had be- 
come wretchedly poor, and almost desper- 
ate ; and there by kindness, by friendly 
advice and encouragement, by the concern 
for her welfare that she manifested herself, 
and by the interest she awakened in others 
on her behalf^ she succeeded, with the di- 
vine blessing, in her efforts to effect a 
reformation in her character ; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her respected and 
prosperous in the world, and eventually 
brought down upon herself the blessing of 
one, who, but for her,' had been ready to 
perish. 

In the discharge of the xdative duties of 



life, Mrs. Steams was eminent for her wis- 
dom and faithfulness. Her dear husband 
she greatly encouraged in his profesional 
studies and toils by her kindness and advice. 
She was his main stay in the severe trials 
which befel him in his latter years ; and by 
her tender sympathy, and by her wiUing, 
unwearied, watchful attentions, soothed 
and comforted him in the pains and weak- 
ness of his declining days. She presided 
over her household with great dignity; 
ordered aU its affiiirs with discretion, and 
kept her children in willing subjecticm. 
At one time there were in her £uuily four 
little boarders besides as many of her own 
children, the whole eight being all under 
seven years of age. And yet she was but 
seldom, if ever, constrained to use force for 
securing their obedience to her will. Tbey 
all loved and reverenced her; and those 
boarders who survive, still call her MO<Asr, 
and remember her with an affection acaroely 
less than that of her own children. 

Of thirteen children, whom God grnve 
this venerable matron, two died in infencj. 
For the rest she always cheridied the waxm- 
est affection, and the liveliest concern £Dr 
their present and future welfare. She 
strenuously exerted herself^ though with 
straitened means, to obtain for them the 
advantages of a good education, and was 
ever ready to make any sacrifice to secure 
it for them. Above aU, she was solicitous 
they should become wiw unto eternal life. 
For this end, she offered her fervent prayers 
unto God. For this, she was accustomed 
to employ the whole influence of her exam- 
ple, authority and instructions. She stu- 
diously cautioned them against all that is 
low and vulgar in. action and manners* as 
tending to what is worse. She warned 
them against the fascinating influence of 
jovial, but thoughdess or unprincipled com- 
panions. She put them on their guard 
against the attempts of the scofiing and 
profene, and sometimes furnished them 
with answers to meet their insinuations. 
In a word, she eamesdy exhorted and en- 
couraged them all to choose the paths of 
religious wisdom, to make the Saviour's 
-precepts their guide ; the Saviour's service 
their choice ; the Saviour's promises and 
grace their dependence and hope. She 
virtually enjoined upon them all, what she 
did upon one of her sons on first quitting 
home to go to the Academy; •« Try," aaid 
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she, •• to get on well In yonr studies, and 
fit yourself for worldly prosperity; but 
Remember, seek jirtt the kingdom of God, 
and bis righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." 

Of her eleven children who attained to 
mature age, Abigail French, the eldest, 
(wife of Mr. Jonas Monroe of Bedford) w 
not; Charlotte Esther, (wife of Rev. Jona- 
than Leavitt, D.D., of Providence, R. I.) 
Unoi; and Samuel Horatio, (the beloved, 
hopeful pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston,) was early taken away from his 
family, his people, and the world, by dis- 
ease and death. Eight yet remain, viz : 
1. Sarah Caroline, (wife of Rev. Forrest Jef- 
ferds. Missionary in Boston.) 2. William 
Augustus, D.D. (the Rev. President of Am- 
herst College.) 3. Maria Holyoke. 4. Jona- 
than French, (D.D., pastor of the Ist Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J.) 6. Elizabeth 
Williams, (wife of Dea. Charles James, of 
East Boston.) 6. Josiah Athcrton, (Prin- 
cipal of the Lawrence School, Boston.) 7. 
Anne Catharine. 8. Eben Sperry, (Prin- 
cipal of the Yomig Ladies' Academy at Al- 
bany.) All these, or the major part of 
them, their beloved mother had tiie rare 
gratification of seeing assembled at her 
house, with many of her grand-children, 
and four descendants of the third genera- 
tion, on the day when she completed her 
eightieth year, to spend the day with her 
in mutual congratulations, and in ex- 
pressions of filial piety on their part, and 
of motherly affection on hers. But not 
many months after this occ&^ion, so mem- 
orable to them, her naturally firm constitu- 
tion began to give way. Her health from 
this time slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
but steadily declined. And at the last 
Annual llianksgiving, (a day she had been 
always accustomed hitherto greatly to en- 
joy in company with her children gathered 
around her) her disease had made such 
progress that she could take but little 
comfort in their society, and was obliged 
to retire at times to her bed. She now be- 
came convinced that her end was near, and 
repeatedly intimated this her conviction to 
her children then with her; but finding the. 
subject gave them pain, she dropped it, 
and turned the conversation to something 
else. 

For several years. Madam Steams had 
mada death a sut^ject of her daily conver- 



sation, and would speak of it with compo- 
sure as of going a journey home. But in 
consequence of the acute distress which 
seized upon her quickly after Thanksgiv- 
ing day just mentioned, she was unable to 
converse but little. She would listen with 
pleasure, however, to the reading of appro- 
priate portions of the Psalms ; mention with 
evident concern certain relatives, whom she 
feared might in particular circumstancee 
suffer; and often in the stillness of the 
night, when she appeared to suppose that 
no created eye was upon her, no human 
ear was listening, she seemed to be enga- 
ged in earnest prayer, llie intense pain to 
which she was subject at the close of life, 
she endured with Christian fortitude and 
patience. But just at the last, her distress 
for breath subsided; and at length, in the 
perfect possession of her reason and senses, 
calm, and apparendy happy, she gradually 
fell asleep ; leaving no doubt on the mind 
of any that knew her, that she sleeps in 
Jesus, and that her rest in him is glorious. 



Rev. ISAAC BRAMAN, who died at his 
residence in Georgetown, on the last Sab- 
bath of 1868, (December 26,) at the ad- 
vanced age of 88, was bom in Norton, 
July 6, 1770 ; was graduated at Harvard 
College with high honors, in the class of 
1794, which, in his death, becomes extinct. 
His theological studies were pursued under 
the guidance of Rev. Jason Haven, of Ded- 
ham, and Rev. Pitt Clark, of Norton. On 
the 7th of June, 1787, he was ordained 
over the Congregational Church in George- 
town, at that time the second parish in 
Rowley. There had been a vacancy nine 
years, since the death of his predecessor. 
Rev. James Chandler, and he was the 
sixty-fourth candidate. He continued pas- 
tor of this Church through the remainder of 
his life — ^a period of more than sixty-one 
years, discharging the duties of his profes- 
sion with great fidelity and acceptance, till 
the infirmities of age compelled him to 
seek, and his people to grant, a colleague 
pastor. He possessed great originality, 
and his sermons evinced deep thought. 
His keen wit, blending with his kindness of 
heart and unaffected piety, made his com- 
pany and conversation always agreeable. 

He married, August, 1797, Hannah 
Palmer, youngest daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, of Norton (H. C. 1747), bom f una 
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12, 1773. Thejr had five children, viz :— 1. 
Harriet, bom July 17» 1798, married Key. 
John Boardman (D. C. 1817), minister 
in Douglas, Us. 2. Milton Palmer, bom 
August 6, 1799, (H. C. 1819), now minis- 
ter of the First Church in Banvers, Ms. 
3. Jamea Chandler, bom September 29, 
1801, died at sea (on his passage from Cal- 
cutta for Salem, seventy-five days out,) 
December 6, 1820. 4. Adeline, bom July 
10, 180o, died September 10, 1830. 6. 
Isaac Gordon, bom March 12, 1813, is a 
physician in Brighton, Ms. ^ir. Bra- 
man's wife died Augitst 14th, 1835, aged 
62 ; and he married for his second wife, in 
1837, Sarah Balch, daughter of John 
Balch, Esq., of Newburyport. She sur- 
vives him. 



Eev. NATHANIEL WELLS was the 
eldest son of Hon. Nathaniel Wells, of 
Wells, Me., for many years Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in York 
County. He was bom in July, 1774. The 
influence of a pious mother gave a serious 
torn to his mind at the first dawning of 
intelligence. At the age of seventeen, just 
before entering College, he made a public 
profession of religion, having, a few months 
previous, indulged a hope that he had 
passed from death unto life. 

He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1795, taking a high stand as a scholar. 
Dx, Snell, of North Brookfield, Ms., 
Rev. Josiah Prentice, late of Northwood, 
and the late Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
were class-mates. His own inclination 
would have led him to enter the ministry 
as soon as piticticable after leaving Col- 
lege ; it was only in compliance with the 
earnest wishes of his feither that he decided 
to remain at home and form a partnership 
with his only brother in mercantile busi- 
ness and navigation. About this time he 
married Eunice, daughter of Kev. Moses 
Hemmenway, D. D., for more than fifty 
years pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Wells, and who took a promi- 
nent part in the Hopkinsian controversy of 
those days. 

The younger brother referred to, sailed 
as master of a merchant vessel in the W^est 
India trade, which, with her cargo, was 
the property of the two partners. In re- 
turning, after a prosperous voyage, the 
vesael and aU the^ mw wer9 h^t. Thi» 



disaster not only swept away the whole 
property of the firm, but threw the heavy 
burden of debt, amounting to several thou- 
sands of dollars, upon Nathaniel, the sur- 
viving partner. Though the misfortune 
came through no fault or miscalculation of 
his own, he felt sacredly bound to dis- 
charge the whole amount of pecuniary 
obligation thus thrown upon him, what- 
ever privation it might cost himsolf and 
family. To tliis one object he appropri- 
ated all his father left him* which might, 
according to the conditions of the bequ»t» 
have been retained in his fiEunily ; and also 
as much as a quarter part of his salary 
through his whole ministry. He ulti- 
mately paid the whole with the exception 
of a few hundreds of dollars voluntarily 
relinquished by near relatives, and a small 
part of the interest which w«is not exacted, 
but he was not rdieved from embarrass- 
ment untU late in life. 

The blight which fell upon his outward 
prospects exerted a happy influence upon 
his character. It lifted him above the 
world, led him to steadfiiat trust in Qod, 
and made the hopes of the go^d more 
precious. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Hemmenway, 
his father-in-law, and some neighboring 
ministers, he again turned his attention to 
the ministry, to which his heart had always 
inclined. He studied Theology under ^ 
direction of his father-in-law, and in 1811 
was licensed to preach by the Association of 
Ministers in York County, Me. In July» 
1812, after having preached as a candidate 
four months, he was ordained over the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Deerfield, N. H. Here he remained till ha 
closed his mortal life, Dec. 31, 1858, aged 
84 years and 4 months. 

His pastorate was a happy one. He had 
not great popular power as a preacher, but 
had other qualities which greatly endeared 
him to the people of his charge. In the 
pulpit and in all his private intercourse 
there was an air of sincerity and good wUl 
to all, which never failed to inspire confi- 
dence. He made no pretension to el^ance 
either in diction or delivery. He thought 
the plaiaest statements of the truth the 
best. But though he took no pains to 
ciiltivate the graces of style and elocutioii, 
there was an eameatneas and clearness and 
l^ong conviction of the truths h^ uQered 
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wMeb often made Yob pnaching effeetiTe 
upon the eonsdeaoe. Hit character waa 
peifbctly tnuupaient; but while he was 
unnsiiaUy firank he was remarkably pru- 
dent. He was naturailj of a hasty spirit 
and waa sometimes betrayed into a mo- 
mentary flush of anger, but it passed away 
in an instant. His people appreciated his 
good qualities and were indulgent to his 
infiimities. He felt a deep solicitude for 
the salfwtion of the people committed to 
Ms chaxge, and was aceustomed in his pri- 
vate deTOtions to make each individual in 
his parIA a special sul^t of prayer. He 
exeraaed great charity in judging of oth- 
en ; was inclined to think no evil of men, 
to hope all things, and believe all things. 
He fonned a low estimate of his own 
abilities as a preacher and would in mo- 
ments of depression often express a doubt 
whetiier he ought to preach. He was a 
diligent student of the Bible all through 
life, reading the Greek Testament with as 
great fiicility as the English translation. 
He made the Bible his sole guide in llieo- 
logical study, usually making his doctrinal 
statements in Scriptural phraseology. 

He was dismissed in Sept. 1861, the 
Society giving him the parsonage where 
he lived, worth about $1,000, as a token of 
their regard. After his dismission he was 
a good parishioner, giving his hearty coop- 
eration to the acting pastor, and always 
striving lor the things which make for 
peace. During his last illness, which con- 
tinued about four weeks, he was peaoeftd 
and happy vrith the exception of a few 
intervals of severe physical suffering. — 
Though he expressed a deep sense of un- 
worthiness, his hope of heaven was firm. 

In his intercourse with his family, he 
,was remarkably genial and affectionate; 
this made his home a happy one to all its 
members. He had twelve children. Of 
these, four died young; eight are stiU 
living, viz : Maria, wife of T. M. White, 
Esq., of Deerfteld, bom July, 1798 ; David 
Wells, M. D., a pftiysician of Lowell, Ms., 
bom Not. 1803 ; Nathaniel W^lls, Esq., 
of Somevsworth, N. H.» bom Feb. 28, 
1805 ; Rev. Theodore Wells, of Barrington, 
X. H., bom Feb. 21, 1807 ; Rev. Moses H. 
Wells, of Hinsdale, N. H., bom Aug. 27, 
1814; Elisabeth J., bom Oct. 24, 1816, 
wile of John T. Humphrey, of Winchester, 
K. H. ; Abliy T. Wells, a teacher in Pack- 



er Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., bom June, 
1819; and Alexander Wells, of Deerflald, 
bom in the summer of 1821. 

Bev. CHARLES B. BALL was a na- 
tive of Lee, Ms., where he was bom in the 
year 1826. He graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1846, and owing to the fjEolure of his 
health in his early studies, entered upon 
the practice of law, which he continued for 
a few years in Springfield, Ms. His health 
becoming, in a good degree, restored, he 
studied theology at East Windsor Hill, Ct., 
and was ordained at Wilton, Ct., Jan. 20^ 
1858. An interesting revival of religion 
commenced immediately after his settlement, 
and there have been additions to the Church 
at every communion season but one since 
that time. The people were not unanimous 
for his settlement when it took place, but 
had become universally attached to him, 
when the Oreat Shepherd of Israel saw 
it best to call him away, after lending him 
to them so short a time. He had officiated 
as pastor just one year, when he was seised 
with the difficulty (a carbuncle boil) which 
terminated his life in less that one short 
week. HediedinWUton, Jan.27. Death 
came suddenly, but found him ready, 
armed, and on the watch-tower. He had 
no will of his own, though his young wife 
with an only child of a week old, and an 
aged father and mother, and an only sister, 
pressed heavily upon him. His sufferings 
were intense, and he bore them like a 
Christian. His end was peace. Rev. W. 
B. Weed of Norwalk preached the sermon 
at his funeral; the remains were removed 
to Lee, Ms., for interment. 



Dea. JOSIAH ROBBINS, a native and 
resident of Rymouth, Ms., died at Portland, 
Me., Feb. 6th, 1859, aged 72. 

He had been, by the grace of God — onk/ 
by the grace of God, he would say — a con- 
sistent follower of Jesus for thirty years. 
He united with the Congregational Church 
in Plymouth Center (Third) in 1830, and 
was unanimously elected Deacon in 1831. 
He loved the faith of the fathers, and la- 
bored fidthfuUy to maintain and spread the 
principles of Puritanism. He felt that it 
was for **the fiuth once deliyered to the 
saints " that he was laboring — not for party 
strife. He had seen the heart of man too 
clearly to be led astray by the oorruptions 
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that had crept in and drivoi out the Paul- 
ine faith from the old Church of the Pil- 
grims, at Plymouth. His energies and hii 
wealth he was glad to gire to the cause ol 
his Redeemer. His great regret was that 
** his own miserable heart/' as he was wont 
to express it, ** kept him so far from Jesus, 
his Lord." Yet "comparing ourselyes 
among ourselTes," he was one of the most 
consistent. His was a simple fidth, and a 
loving heart. We miss him here, but a 
new harp is strung above, and a new voice 
is added to the holy throng that there sing 
•' the song of Moses and the Lamb." 

Rev. CYRUS MANN, died at Stoughton, 
Feb. 9, aged 73 . Mr. Mann was bom in Or- 
ford, N. H., April 3d, 1785. His parents, 
John and Lydia Mann, were the ftrst per- 
manent settlers of that beautiful town, and 
removed to that place from Hebron, Ct., at 
so early a period that they were obliged to 
find a path, above Charlcstown, N. H., by 
the aid of marked trees, and to furnish the 
bread for their table from meal which was 
ground at a miU sixty miles down the 
Connecticut river. Twelve sons and three 
daughters at length gladdened this forest 
home and were educated in the strict New 
England faith. Of these, Cyrus was the 
eleventh child. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1802, and graduated in 1806. 
Immediately upon his graduation he be- 
came Principal of Gilmanton Academy and 
continued in that position during two 
years. He then became teacher of a High 
School in Troy, N. Y., and at the same 
time commenced the reading of Law. At 
the end of a year, ro industrious had boon 
his occupation of time that he was offered 
a partnership with the lawyer in whose 
ofRce he had entered his name, who was 
doing a large and lucrative bunness. But 
Providence had other designs for him. In 
1809 he was appointed Tutor in Dartmouth 
College, an office which he accepted and 
held during five years. Here he determined 
to devote his life to the Gospel ministry, 
and while acting as Tutor pursued the 
study of Theology under the guidance of 
Professor Shurtleff. He also at this time 
prepared a treatise upon Trigonometry, 
which was for several yeari^ used as class- 
book in the College. Soon after leaving 
Hanover he was settled in the ministry 
at 'Westminster, Ms., where he remained 



as a pastor for twenty-six yean« Duxiiig 
this pastorate seven distinct periods of 
the revival of rdigioua interert occnxred, 
in which many souls turned to Christ. 

While here he did his part in the memo- 
rable scenes which attended the sepantioKi 
of the Unitarian and Orthodox elements of 
the old Congregationalists. After leaving 
Westminster he was never installed as a 
pastor, but preached at the Robinson 
Church in Plymouth, about three years, 
and at the Congregational Church in North 
Falmouth about four years, in both which 
places deep religious feeling aocompanied 
his faithful, earnest, pungent preaching, 
and numbers were added to the church. 
At Westminster, by his personal efforts, an 
Academy was founded and sustainsd which 
was of great service to the cause of educa- 
tion in that region, and which still exists 
as a monument to his name. He was one 
of the earliest and most active laborers in 
the Temperance Reformation, and no man 
in the north part of Worcester County did 
better service in that noble work of phil- 
anthropy. Of feeble health from early 
youth, he struggled on with a perseverance, 
industry and application which were wor- 
thy of the highest honor, and which never 
for^ok him, even in the latest years of his 
life, during the last nine of which, disease 
of the throat and lungs had so enfeebled 
him that few men would have contddered 
themselves capable of any labor. His 
memory dwells in the evangelical churehes 
of Worcester Coimty, (several of wMch he 
helped to found,) as one who preached the 
Gospel with plainness, power and love, 
not fearing man, but only God. At the 
ripe age of nearly seventy-four years, with 
confidence unabated in the doctrines which 
he had taught to others, and consoled most 
sweetly by the comfort of the cross to 
which he had so long pointed others, he 
passed peacefully to his reward. 



Dea. SAMUEL TRIPP was bom on 
the 14th of Sept.. 177t, and died at his 
residence in Fairhaven, Ms., on the 15th of 
February 1859, in the 82d year of his age. 
It is rare that death takes from any com- 
munity one to be so universally lamented. 
A long life of unsullied integrity, uncom- 
mon endowments for business, upright- 
ness in every social reladon, congeniality 
of social intercourse alike with old and 
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yoong, generous sympttthy for the poor» 
and withal a peaceable temper, which could 
not brook the ill will of another even for a 
day, have left their indelible record upon 
the hearts of all who knew him. He made 
a public profession of his faith in Christ on 
the 26th of April, 1807, and for about 26 
years immediately preceding his death he 
boie the title and honored the office of 
•• deacon.'* 

The earlier years of his life, from boy- 
hood to middle age, were spent in pursuing 
bis fortune on the seas, having at the early 
age of nineteen attained the rank of ** mas- 
ter" in the merchant service. 

He was a man of prayer. A pleasing 
illustration of this fact is related in con- 
nection with his return from a dangerous 
voyage at sea. Having been detained long 
out of time, the fears of his family had be- 
gun to settle into a conviction that he was 
lost. But suddenly he arrived in port at 
night. Yet, virith all the tender impulses 
of a husband and father's heart to hasten 
his steps homeward, he could not pass the 
little house of wozship where he had often 
prayed with his brethren and which his 
own liberality had aided to bidld, without 
pausing at tite door to utter his devout 
thanks to Almighty Qod for rescue from 
the perils of the deep. 

He was eminently a friend of the people 
of God ; insomuch that his house during a 
half century was noted for its Christian 
ho^itality. The people of God he regard- 
ed as having a just daun upon entertain- 
mmt at his house. Indeed, at one time, 
when repeated adversities had reduced his 
fortune, he held himself in readiness to en- 
croach upon the little landed estate that 
remained to meet the exigencies of his 
Church, or the wants of his brethren. 

He was ** slow to speak, slow to wrath." 
There are few if any of his intimate friends, 
who have not often heard him allude to a 
discourse to which he listened, perhaps 
fifty years ago on a Sabbath which he 
transiently spent in the city of New York. 
It was preached by Rev. Dr. Spring from 
the exhortation of our Saviour to his dis- 
dples — ** In your patience potset* ye your 
•oult" To the wonderful power of this 
discourse on his mind it is safe to attribute 
a marked transformation in his character, 
from a naturally hasty temperament to a 
spirit of equanimity and forbearance. 



He lived to see a num^us femily, em- 
bracing three generations of his posterity. 
Yet in all this circle, even to the day of his 
death, the place for which he was so richly 
qualified, in the powers of his mind and 
the experience of his life, was with one con- 
sent accorded him by an affectionate off-< 
spring. He was counsellor and leader, — 
in a word, a patriarch in his family. 
. The conviction had long possessed his 
mind that his already protracted lease of 
life must soon run out. Nor was the ap- 
prehension avoidable to him that a long 
suspected disease of the heart would ulti- 
mately, in a sudden manner, terminate his 
earthly existence. 

His temporal affairs he had recently 
adjusted with more than usual compact- 
ness and precision. The day preceding his 
death, he had again completed the New 
Testament in course of his daily readings, — 
the closing and most significant chapter of 
Revelation having been the portion of Scrip- 
ture which he last perused. On the eve- 
ning of that day he witnessed the accom- 
plishment of an object which had for a long 
time been one of ardent desire to his mind, — 
the raising of a sum of money sufficient to 
cancel the many liabilities, and meet other 
important demands of his Church. He was 
personally present at a meeting appointed 
for this purpose, added generously to his 
already liberal pledge, addressed his breth- 
ren upon the importance of the enterprise, 
adding that he desired to see it accom- 
plished, not for himself, but **for the 
rising generation." Words of undoubted 
sincerity ! Ood vku about to take him at hie 
word. He retired to his dwelling, in usual 
frame of body and mind, conversed freely 
as ever with his children, and bade them 
the usual " good night." But long before 
the dawn of morning he sounded the alarm 
bell, which summoned a member of his 
family immediately to his bedside, only to 
find him in the embrace of death. He died 
apparently without a struggle. He waiked 
wUh Godf and he vhu not, for God took him. 



Mrs. CHIFFAENETTE La GRASS 
FIELD, the wife of Rev. Pindab Field. 
of Munnsvillc, N. Y., and daughter of Wil- 
lard Welton, Esq., of Hamilton, N. Y., 
was bom in Huntersland, Schoharie Co., 
N. Y., the 23d of March, 1809. Her father 
having removed to Sherburiie, she became, 
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8t tisn y9Km of age, « hopeAU ■abject of 
divine, regeneratixig grace, in a reviTal at 
tliat place. She did not, however, make a 
publio pirofession till 1826, in a precious 
revival^ whi<^ embraced in its limits the 
y^Kfie town of Madison, where she then 
resided. From that time, she adorned her 
profession with a modest, but decided and 
fiiithful- Christian activity, never shrinking 
from any responsibility. After her marw 
iftage, in 1631, she engaged with much 
ardor and skill in the various protracted- 
meetings in which her husband was em- 
ployed, and contributed not a little to the 
success of his labor. For twenty-ftve years 
she was regularly in the Sabbath School, 
and there led many to Jesus ; she enlisted 
in the various schemes of Christian benev- 
olence, stimulating others to action, as well 
as laboring herself in every good enterprise ; 
she was especially careful, in her own fam- 
ily, to make home what it should be, — 
Buying that she ** could serve the Lord in 
taking care of His ministers ;" and at the 
some time she attended to the culture ot 
her own mind. 

While in her usual health, in the sum- 
mer, she seemed to have a prescience of her 
departure. She was tmusually engaged to 
have everything in relation to her family so 
armnged as to leave them in proper order. 
She once remarked, after she was taken 
sick, that she ** had been in a hurry all sum- 
mer to get ready to die." ^Mlen taken 
sick, and enduring the most exquisite 
agony, she was amazed at her own calm- 
ness and peaoefulness. She had been 
afraid to die, and expected terror when it 



should appfoach. •• Btn,** Mdd sh^ ••! 
have no f^ ; I have committed all to the 
Saviour, and can leave all vAth him." Her 
only fear was, lest in her paroxysms of di»> 
txesB, she might be left to utter sofme ex- 
pression diat would be dishonovable to t^ 
cause of Christ. As her stRngth fiiiled 
rapidly, she wa« able to talk but little, but 
she gave or sent appropriate mesaages to 
different classes. To her daughter, then 
unconverted, (but sinoe led to hope,) she 
■aid, •« The Lord will take cave of yoo if 
you put your trust in him." •«Tell my 
Bible Class,** said she, <• I love thMi, and 
tell them to seek the Lord now, while in 
their youth. I had hoped to live to lead 
them aU to Christ." •' Tell tiie Chnidi I 
love them better than I eacpected to when I 
came here. Let them trust in the Lord, 
and be fluthftd until death, and then He 
will bestow a crown of life." \l'ithout 
ihltering, or the least ndagiviiigav she was 
enabled to commit all her immortal inter- 
ests into the hands of Christ. ,The hymns, 
commencing ** How fiim a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord,*' and <• Jeaua^ lover of 
my soul," were peeuliaily sweet to her ; a 
part of which she repeated in some of her 
last hours. Her reason continuing to the 
last, she died in peace and trium|^ Nov. 
23, 1868. Her experience had been marked 
by a deep conaciousness of lur own guilt 
and unwoitfamess, and ^mflriling confldenoe 
in the merits of Ghrist« seeing no hope for a 
lost sinner but through feith in his all- 
perfect righteousness. Having had tiiat 
faith, she sleeps in the Lord, a tried and 
triumphant saint. 



LIST OF STATE CONGREGATIONAL BODIES: 

WITH THEIK OFFICEBS AND TIKES AND PLACES OF KBBTXNO, FOR THE CUBBSNT TEAR. 



>Llinb, General Conference. Rev. John 
W. Chickering, D.D., Portland, Modera- 
tor; Dea. E. F. Duren, Bangor, Becord- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Eliphalet Whittlesey, 
Bath, Corresponding [and Statistical] Sec- 
retary ; Bro. Samud Sweetser, North Yar- 
mouth, Treasurer ; Bro. John How, Port- 
land, Auditor. Next session, Skowhegan, 
Tuesday, June 21, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

New Hampshire, General Association. 
Rev. John K. Young, Laconia, Secretary; 
Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Amherst, Statistical 
Secretary. Next session, (semi-centennial,) 
Boecawen, (where originally organized,) 
Tuesday, August 23, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

YxBXOHT, General Convention. Ber. 



C!harles C. Parker, Waterbury, Oirzespond- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Aldaoe Walker, Rut- 
land, Register. Next session, Vergennea, 
Tuesday, Jime 14, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

MASSAOfHVBBTrs, General Association. 
Rev. Alonzo H* Quints Jamaica Plain, Sec- 
retary, and ex-officio Treaeurer, and Statis- 
tical Secretary, Next session, Second 
Church, Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. 

Rhode Island, Bvangelieal Consocia- 
tion. Rev. Leonard Swam, D.D., Ptovi- 
dence. Secretary, and Statiatical Secretary. 
Next session, Little Comnton, Tuesday, 
June 14, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Co w w K CT K njT, General- AModation. Rev. 
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MyiOB N. Morns, West Hartford, Ras- 
ter; Rev. Austin Putnam, Whitneyvnle, 
(town of Hampden,) Treasurer, and, ex- 
offido, Statistical Secretary. Xext session, 
the 160di aoniversary, Norwich, (where 
oiiginaUy organized,) Tuesday, June 21, at 
11 o'clock, A. M. 

New Yobk, Oeneial Association. Rev. 
Homer N. Dunning» GloversviUe, Regis- 
ter and Treasurer; Rev. James H. Dill» 
Spencerport, Statistical and Publishing 
Secretary ; Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Roch- 
ester, Corresponding Secretary. Next ses- 
sion. Tabernacle Church, New York City, 
Tuesday, September 20, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Ohio, Congregational Conference. Rev. 
Henry Cowles, Oberlin, Register; Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Bailey, Painesvule, Statisti- 
cal Secretary. Next session, Sandusky 
City, Thursday, June 9, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Indiana, General Conference. Rev. M. 
A. Jewett, Terre Haute, Moderator ; Rev. 
N. A. Hydcj Indianapolis, Secretary. Next 
session, Indianapolis, Thursday, J^Iay 12, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Illinois, General Association. Rev. Fla- 
vel Bascom, Dover, Moderator ; Rev. Mar- 
tin K. ^Vhittlesey, Ottawa, Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer ; Rev. Flavd 
Baaoom, Dover, Register. Next session, 
Bloomington, Thursday, May 19, at T% 
o'doek, P. M. 

MiCRiOAK, General Association. Rev. 
L. Smith Hobart, Hudson, Secretary, [and 
Statistical Secretary,] and Treasurer. Next 
session, Detroit, Thursday, May 19, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Wisconsin, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention. Rev. N, D. Graves, 
Allen's Grove, Moderator; Rev. Z. M. 
Humphrey, MUwaukie, Stated Clerk, and 
Treasurer ; Rev. E. J. Montague, Summit, 
Permanent [and Statistical] Clerk. Next 
session, JanesviUe, Wednesday, September 
28, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Iowa, General Association. Rev. Wil- 
liam Salter, BurHngton, Register. Next 
session, Muscadne, Wednesday, June 1, at 
lyi o'clock, P. M. 



Minnesota, General ConferesKce. Rev. 
Charles Seccombe, St. Anthony, Corres- 
ponding and Statistical Secretary ; Sylves- 
ter J. Smith, Winona, Treasurer ; Horace 
L. Nichols, Auditor. Next session, Wino- 
na, Thursday, Oct. 13, at 7 o'clock. P. M. 

Kansas, General Association. Rev. 
Richard Cordley, Lawrence, Stated Clerk ; 
Bro. J. Ritchey, Topeka, Treasurer. Next 
session, Lawrence, May 26, at 7 o'clock, 
P.M. 

Nebraska, General Association. Rev. 
Isaac £. Heaton, Fremont, Chairman ; Rev. 

E. B. Hurlbut, Fontenelle, Stated [and 
Statistical?] Clerk. Next session, Deca- 
tur, Burt Co., Friday, May 6, at 1^ 
o'clock. P. M. 

Obboon. Congregational Association. 

California, General Association. Rev. 
J. H. Warren. Nevada, Register and Trea- 
surer. Next annual session, San Fran- 
cisco, Wednesday. October 5. at 9 o'clock, 
A.M. 

Canada. Congregational Union. Rev. 

F. H. Marlin. Toronto, Chairman; Rev. 
Edward Ebbs, Hamilton, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. Next session. Toronto. Thursday, 
June 8, at 4 o'clock. P. M. 

The order of sessions during the present 
year is as follows : 

Nebraska— Decatur, Friday, May 6. 
Indiana — Indianapolis. Thursday, May 12. 
Illinois — Bloomington, Thursday, Mav 19. 
Michigan — Detroit, Thursday, May l9. 
Kansas — Lawrence, Thursday, May 26. 
Iowa — Muscatine. Wednesday, June 1. 
Canada— Toronto, Wednesday, June 8. 
Ohio— Columbus, Thursday, June 9. 
Vermont — Vergennes, Tuesday. June 14. 
Rhode Island — Little Compton, Tuesday. 

June 14. 
Maine — Skowhegan. Tuesday. June 21. 
Connecticut — Norwich, Tuesday, June 21. 
Massachusetts — Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28. 
N. Hampshire— Boscawen. Tuesday. Aug. 23. 
New York— N. Y. City. Tuesday, Sept. So. 
Wisconsin^-Janesville, Wednesday, Sept. 28. 
California— San Francisco. Wednesday, Oot.d. 
Minnesota — Winona, Thursday, Oct. 13. 
Oregon — Oct. 



It is not presumed that the following lists are complete, As, however, it is desired to sup- 
ply all vacancies, any person will confer a favor by furnishing such notices as are wanting. 
Friends will also do a service by regularly communicating the facts of which it is desirable to 
make a permanent record.— Ens. 
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'' DALLAS CITY, Iowa. 
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Pastors Dismissed. — Mmters Ordained^ (Sec. [ Afbil^ 



^astotft 9t0m{0»eli. 



NOV. 80. 1858. R«T. BLI W. RARKINGTON, ftom 

ehe Oh. in RoehMter, Ms. 
JAN. 10, 1859. ReT. L. B. KOGKMrOOD, twm th« 

Ch. Ht Kocky Hill, Ct. 
«* 20. ReT. RUVUS M. SAWYER, from th« Ch. to 

Wlnthrop, M«. 
'< 25. R«T. ALLEN LINCOLN, from febo Ch. la 

Onty, M«. 
*< 26. R«T. J03EPH LORINQ, ftvm tho Ch. in 

Pownai, Mo. 
" 27. Rbt CHVRLBS greenwood, from tho 

FInt Ch. in Westmorland, N. U. 
*« — ReT. WALTBK CLARKE, D.D., from tho 

Second Ch., Utftfiri, Ct.— aooepting the eall of 

the M«T«er Straet Church, New York. 
FEB. 7. Rev. M B. BRADFORD, from the Ch. in 

Grafton, Vt. 
*< 10. R«T. STEPHEN C. STRONG, from the Ch. 

in Southumptiin, Ms. 
MARCH 1 RcT. THOMAS MORONG, from the First 

Ch. in Iowa Olty, Iowa. 
" 1. ReT. 8A\fOBL C. BARTLETT. from the 

N. E. Ch. in CUle^KO, III.,— to devote himaelf to 

the dutiee of ProfiMor in the Chicago Theoiogi- 

eai Seminary. 
" 2 B^T. J. S. DAVIS, from the Ch. in 

Wentworth, N. H. 
" 2. Rev. BROWN EMERSON, from the Ch. 

In Montague, Ms. 
<« 10. lleT. CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, from 

the Ch. la MatUpotoetc, Ms. 
'« 10. Rev. THOHAS S. NORTON, from tho 

Ch. in Sullivan, N H. 
«* 10. Kef. CHARLE3 W. TORRET, from the 

Oh. in East Cleveland, 
** 16. Re?. JOSEPH W. CROSS, from the Ch. 

in West Boylstoa, Ms 
" — ReT. ASA F. CLARK, from the Ch. in 

Pern, Vt. 
«' 17. R«T. WM. E. BASSETT, from the Ch. in 

Central Village. Ct., to take efluct April 14. 
" 24. Re?. M. M. LONGLEY, from the Ch. in 

Peru, Ms. 
" 80 ReT. TIMOTHT F. CLART, from the 

Ch. In Ashland, Ms. 
'* 80. Rev. HIRAM DAY, from the Ch. in 

Manchester Station, Ct. 



Pltnt0tet0 ®xtiatneti or Indtalleti. 

DEC. 5, 1858. RcT. ELI CORWIN, formerly of San 
Jose, California, oTor the Fort Street Ch., Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands. Sermon by ReT. B. G. 
Beokwith, Pres. of Oahu College. Installing 
Prayer by Rct. A. Bishop. 

«< 22. Mr. JOHN H. WINDSOR, OTer the Ch. in 
St Charles City, Floyd Co , Iowa. Ordaining 
Prayer by ReT. W. J. Smith, of Osage. 

" 29. ReT. ALBERT BIGELOW, over the Ch. In 
Homer, N. Y. 

JAN. 5, 1859. ReT. JOHN HASKELL, late of DoTer, 
Hn., over rhe Ch. In Kaynbam, Ms. Sermon by 
ReT. A. R. Baker, of West Needham. Instal- 
ling Prayer by BeT. John Sandford, of Taunton. 

" 5. ReT. MATSON M. SMITH, late of Brook- 
line, Ms., OTer the First Ch. In Brtdgi>port, Ct. 
Sermon by R«t. Roswvll D. Hitchcock, of Union 
Theo. Sero., N. Y. InaulUng Prayer by R«T. 
Dr. Hewitt. 

<« 8. Mr. CHARLES L. AYER, oTer the Ch. In 
Volnntown and Slertin*, Oe.,— a new house of 
moMpbdBgdedieattAttMMiMdaj. Senaoft 



by Rer. Mr. Sonle, of Hamplon. Oi^atntag 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Wbitmoie, of Westfleld. 

" 10. ReT. JOEL F. BINGH 4M, late of AndoTw 
Corner, oTer the Ch. in Goshen, Ct. Sermon by 
RtfT Dr. Joseph Eldridge, of Norfolk. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Kot Mr. Spencer, of New HaM- 
ford 

<' 18 Rot. EDWARD W. GILHAN, late of Cam- 
bridgeport, OTcr the First Parish Ch. in B.ingor, 
Mtf. Sermon by Rot. Dr. George Sbepard. In- 
stalling Prayer by Hst. J. Haltby. 

*< 18. ReT. R. R. THURSTON, late of Chieopee, 
Ms., OT*r the Trin. Ch. in Walt^am, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rot. Dr. Kirk, of Boston. Installing 
Pra>er by Rev. Sewall Harding, of Aubumdale. 

" 13. Mr NATHAN S. HASBLTINE, OTer the 
Ch. in AndoTer, Vt. Sermon by ReT. Jooaehaa 
Clemi>nt, D.D , of Woodstock. Ordaining Pm>er 
by ReT. S. R. Arms, of Springfield. 

" 18. Mr. ALANSON SOCTUWORTH, over the 
Ch. in South Paris, Me. Sermon by Rot. A. T. 
Loring. 

" 18. ReT. D. D. Mclaughlin, formerly of the 
Third Presbytery, N. Y., OTer the Ch. in Sbaroo, 
Ct. Sermon by ReT. H. Kd ly, of Mount Canaan. 
InsUiliug Prayer by Rot. Dr. Joseph Eldridge, 
ofNori'olk. 

'( 19. ReT. WM. C. DICKINSON, Ure of BUddle- 
dleboro', Ms , over the Ch. in Kenosha, Wis. 
Sermon by Rst. Professor HnTen, of < lileago, 
III. Installing Prayer by But. J. Qridley, (ha 
former pastor. 

" 19. Mr. HBMRY A. MINER, lUe of Blue HiU, 
Me., over the Ch. in M«nas&a, Wis. 

" 20. Mr. J. BVARTS POXD, (son of Rst. Dr. 
Pond, of Bangor, Me.) oTer the Ch. in Ntenaah, 
Wis. 

" 20. Mr. J OHN R. THU RSTON, as pastor of tha 
(Oldtown) Ch., Newbury, Ms.,— of which ReT. 
Leonard WithlOKton, D D., is senior pastor. Ser* 
mon by Rct. Prof. Shepard, of Bangor. Orddn- 
ing Prnyer by Rct. DaTid Thorston, D.D.,of 
Winthrop, Me. 

•« 25 Mr. HIRAM B. JOHNSON, as an Eraaga- 
list, ai liath. N. Y. Sermon by iisT. Jonathan 
Edwards, o^ Rochester. Ordsiniog Prayer bj 
ReT. J. Woodruff, of Choctaw. 

" 26. ReT. WM. A. FOBBS, late of HookseU, 
N. H., OTer the Ch. In liebanon, Me. Sermon by 
ReT. Rufus M. Sawyer, Ute of Wfaithrop, Me. 
Installing Prayer by Rot. Christopher Marsh, of 
Sanford. 
FEB. 2. Mr. C. L. GOODBLL, OTer the South Ch. In 
New Britain, Ct. Sermon by Rbt. Iitrael E. 
Dwlnell, of Salem, Ms. Insralllog Pn^er by 
HeT. Dr. Porter, of Farmlngton, Ct. 

" 2. Mr. WILLIAM RUdSBLL,asan ETangelist. 
at SsTllle, 0. Sermon by Rot. J. C. Whita, of 
CleTcland. Ordaiuing Prayer by Rot. J. N. 
Whipple, of Brunswick. 

" 2. BeT. ROSW^BLL FOSTER, late of Wcstbamp- 
ton, Ms., over the South Ch. in Pittsfield. Ser- 
mon by ReT. Eden B. Foster, of Lowell. Instal- 
ling Prayer by ReT. C. S. Renshaw, of Richmond. 

<t 9. ReT. HICNRY BATES, OTer the Ch in AI- 
moot, Mich. Sermon by KeT. H. D. Kitchel, of 
Detroit. Installing Prayer by Rct. E. T. Brand, 
of Cauandaigua. 
•« 10. Mr. WM. H. FENN, over the Franklin 
Street Ch , Manchester, N. U. Sermon by Bot. 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. 
C. W. Wallace, ot Manchester. 

" 15 Mr. PLINY H. WHITE, as an BTangelist, 
at CoTsntry, Vt. Sermon by Rut. Geo. N. Web- 
1>er, of St. Johnsbury Ordaining Prayar bj 
HeT. Samuel R. Hall, of Browniogton. 

** 16. ReT. AARON C. BEACH, late of Woloott, 
Ct., OTer the First Ch in MiUlngton, Ct Ser- 
mon by ReT. A. C. Denison of Westchcatar. Id- 
atalUng Pn^ar by Bar. D. 8. BialacKd, oTI^Ba. 
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FSB. 17. Rer. HUGH MoLBOD, fbrmerly of Spring- 
field, 0., om the Ub. iu Br«Dtvood, N H. Ser- 
mon by KcT. L««niird S. Parker, of UaTerblll, 
Us. InKMilling Prayer by Act. Winkhrop Fifleld, 
of South Newmarket, N. H. 

« 22. ReT. 8. A. DWINELL, OTer the Ch. in 
Rcedsbarg, Wiwonsla. Sermon bj Rev. Warren 
Corhran, of Baraboo. Ordaining Prayer by lie?. 
H. Hatchens, of Pruirie du Sac. 

" 22. Mr. S. NORTON, and Mr. J. E. CROSS, at 
LabADOD, Ohio, m liTangellstii. 

AIM Kev. B F. MOKItl.S. oyer the Oh. in Laba- 
non. Sermon by Key. U. B. Elliot, of Columbiui. 

'• 23. Mr. WM. E. CATLIN, oyer the Ch. in Lima, 
Mteh. Sermon by Hey. 8. D. Cochran, of Aon 
Arbor. 

" 28. Mr. EZRA H. BTINOTON. oyer the First 
Ch. in Wiiid:*or, Tc. Sermon by Key. Calyin 
Pram, S. D. OrdHiuing Prayer by Rey . Jonathan 
Clement, D-D., of Woodcock. 

** 28 Rey. JOHN M. PRINCE, late of George- 
town, Ms., over the Trinitarian Ch. in Bridge- 
vater, Ma. Sermon by Rey. M. P. Braman, D.D., 
of Uanvere. loAtaliing Pr^er by B«y. Ur. Ter- 
ry, of Soath Weymouth. 
MARCH 2. Key. S. M BLANCHARD, fbrmerly of 
Cblchceter, N H. Sermon by Prof. D. J. Noyee, 
D.D., of DartHiouth College In-tuliiug Pr«>er 
by Rey. 1. S. Dayi», of Piermout. 

«' 8. Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, oyer the Ch. in 

Warsaw, N. Y. 

•« 9. Mr. ALPHBUS J. PIKE, oyer the Ch. in 
Marlborough, Cc. Sermon and Ordaiolng Prayer 
by Rf*y . Jere miah Tii> Inr, of MIdd letown Charge 
by Key. Fred. D. Avery of Columbia. 

» 10. ReT. CHARLES P. OROSVBNOR. late 

of Stoof'haui, Ml*., oyer the Cb. in Canterbury. 
Ct. Sermon by Key. J. P. Qolliyer. of Norwich. 
iDntalling Prayer by Rey. Mr. liayen, of West- 
minsrer. 

" 10. Key. WM. L. PARSONS, oyer the Ch. 

In MatupoiMCt, 5l8., where he had b*-en laboring 
for the past year. Sermon by Kisy. Dr. Cleave- 
land, of Lowfll. Installing Prayer by Key. I. C. 
Thntcht'r, of Middleboro. Charge by Key. A. 
Cobb, of New Bedford. 



MARCH 90. Rey. EDWIN A. BUCK, lata of Bethel, 
Me., oyer the Ch. in Slatersyille, K. I. Sermon 
by Key. II. D. Walker, of East Abington, Ms. 
Inataiaug Prayer by Key. Mr. Otis, of Chepechet. 



DEC. 28. 1858. In Dorohesfer, Ms., Key. ANDREW 
BI0BL0V7, of Medfleld, and Miss NANOTB J., 
daughter of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder,of Dorches- 
ter, Ms. 
" 29. Id Boston, Ms., Key. THOMAS 8. POT- 
WIN, of New Hayen, Ot., and Miss HARRIET 
A. KING, of Boston. 
'• 29 In Uunoyer, N. H., Rev. B. J. ALDBN, of 
We^t Springfield, Ms., aud Miss HELEN f . 
STORKS, of Hanover, N. H. 

JAN. 18, 1859. In Gra|ton, Tt., Rev. CHSSIBR D. 
JRFFBKDS, orCh<^ter, Vt , aod Miss ELECTA 
B., daughter of Hon. Thomas Miller, of Doih- 
meraton, Vt. 
*' 24. In New York, Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
of Stamford, Ct., and Misn ANNE S , daughter of 
Thomas J. Glldemleeye of New York. 

MARCH 4. In Halifax, Ms., Rev. BLBRIDQB G« 
HOV?E, of Wauketian, 111., aud Miss MARY 8. 
STURTBVANT, of llnlifax. 
»* 16. In Won*ster, Ms., Rev. T. D. P. STONB, 
and Hiss SARAH M. DICKINSON. 



j$tmt0tet0 I9ecea$(eti. 

JAN. 27. In Wilton, Ct., R«y. CHARLBS B. BALL, 

ag<Kl 81. 
FEB. 9. In Stonghton, Ms.. Rev. CYRUS MANN, 
aged 78. 
'< 16. In Guildhall, Tt., Rev. THOMAS HALL. 
'' 21. In South Boston, Ms., Rev. JOY H. FAIR- 

CHILD, aged 70. 
'" 26. In Nelson, N. H.. Rey: GAD NEWELL, 
aged 96 years, 5 months and 18 da> s. 
MARCH 29. Ill Hanover, N H., Rev. JOHN RICH- 
ARDS, D.D,, aged 62. 



AMERICAN CONGRBGATIONAL UNION. NEW YuEK. 

The Trustees of the above named AsRociation hold their regular monthly meetings at No. 
7 Appleton Building, 348 Broadway, N. Y., in the afternoon of the Tuesday next following 
the first Monday in each montht except August. We shall, hereafter, publish any items of 
busineas transacted at these meetings which will be of general interest. As their great work 
now is to secure funds for aiding feeble Congregational churches in erecting houses of wor- 
ship, we shall insert the amount of money receipts, as also of appropriations. 

The receipts for January were 01,323 17i and for February |^1,14601. Appropriations have 
been made during the last three months, as follows, viz : To the Congregational chnrch at 
Downieville, Cal., |^200 00, additional to a previous appropriation of ^1^.300 00 ; Menasha, Wis., 
^50; Sterling and Voluntown, ^ 00 ; Neosho Falls, R. T., $100 00; Eau Claire, Eau 
Claire Co., Wis.. $l2nO 00 ; New London, Wis., $250 00; St. Charles, Min., $250 00 ; Plym- 
outh^ Wis., $2i)0 00 ; Brownville, N, T., $300 00 ; Hudson, Wis., $250 00 ; Grand Hayen, 
Mich., $200 00 ; Leeroysville, Penn., $300 00. The first two named above have completed 
their houses and received their appropriations. The rest of the money will be paid as soon as 
the conditions are complied with, which may be seen in the ** Year Book " for 1859, p. 210. 

At the regular meeting in February it was voted, *' that all the appropriations of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union to aid feeble churches in erecting houses of worship be void, 
where the conditions are not complied with, in one year from the date of the appropriation, 
unless the time is extended by an especial vote." 

At an especial meeting held March 23d, the action of the Library Association, of Boston^ In 
reUtion to a union with this Board regarding the Congregational Quarterly, and the iMcntof 
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th€ Bev. H. M. Dexter and the B«t. A. H. Quint t* the same, were read and dnly coneidered ; 

and the conditions of said union were most eordially accepted : the particulars concerning 
which majr be seen in another place. 



QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The last quarterly meeting of this body was an occasion of rare interest to the lovers of 
that old Puritan type of character, which it is the main object of the Association to reproduce. 
A fine specimen, in the person of Governor Roger Wolcott of Connecticut, who entered upon 
this earthly stage in 1679, and left in 1767, was given by a lineal descendant, Rer. Samuel 
Wolcott, pastor of the High Street Church, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. W. was fortunate in being sble to draw his raaterialk almost wholly from private mann- 
script journals, and letters, preserved in the family, and now for the first time laid open to 
the public. The events recounted in an hour*8 sketch of his life and labors cannot be particu- 
larised in this brief notice. The prominent part which he was called to act at the siege of 
Itouisburg, as second in command to Pepperell, and the laurels with which he decked his 
brow in that ever memorable expedition, will be regarded by the mass as the culminating point 
in a long life of honorable achievements. But if ** he that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city," the old Puritan Governor performed his greatest exploit in the meek and 
forgiving spirit with which he bore the loss of all his public honors, through false representa* 
tions of enemies. Though these calumnies were subsequently refuted to his entire acquittal, 
yet before he could obtain an investigation, or be sure that his cause would ever be righted in 
the present world, he recorded in his journal, like a true hero and philosopher, as he was, " I 
am now stript of all public trust and business, and yet have lost nothing that was my own, or 
that I had right to claim a continuance of; or any thing that, considering my age, it is not 
better for me to be without than to have. May I not then take this as a benefit, and since 
«y mother's sens hare discharged me from keeping their vineyard, apply myself more doeely 
to the keeping my own ? Here, here is work enough to be done in thankful acknowledgment 
of former favors, and living up to my duty for time to come.'* 

At the close of the reading, Mr. Wolcott presented to the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion the document which he had read, together with a manuscript journal kept by General 
Wolcott of every day's doings at the eiege of Louisburg, in such detail as to inform us of the 
exact number of shots and shells fired on each side ; and also records of other interesting 
matters public and private, which were penned from memory in his old age,-*covering more 
than fifty folio pages of manuscript, in all. For an account of Governor Wokott's aneeatry, see 
the interesting article, pp. 141-^ of this number, designed originally to be a part of the paper 
read, but omitted for want of time. 

We regret that our second number is a few days behind its date in reaching oar readers; 
but the many labors, cares and perplexities incident to the beginning of such an enterprise, 
hare made it necessary. We believe, however, that our arrangements are now so far per- 
fected, that we may confidently hope to exhibit the utmost virtue of punctuality hereafter. 

It will be seen, from an announcement on the title page, that this Joumal-^sinoe ita last 
issue— has acquired a relation to the American Congregational Union of New York, similar to 
that which it before held to the Congregational Library Association of this city ; and that 
Rev. Isaac P. Lakowobtht, as representing the Union, has become associated with the 
Editors in their work. We think that all our readers will rejoice in a movement which will 
tend to bind our Denomination, Bast and West, more closely together, and which can hardly 
fail greatly to increase the circulation, influence and value of the Quarterly, It is one feature 
of this arrangement that the publication of the Year Book will be suspended, and its matter 
be given on the pages of the Quarterly^the statistics complete in the January number. 

It will be noticed that the present number is considerably larger than the outside limit 
assigned in our original plan. This ia done with the conviction, already justified by the 
friTorable reception we have met with, that our Denomination will rightly appreciate a work 
that evidently fills a niche not otherwise occupied, and not interfering, in the least degree, 
with any other publication now existing. 

If our readers feel that we give them a great deal for one doUar a year, we shall be glad to 
have them TeoMinber that only a v«ry large subaoriptien list ean snatain us in ao doing. Will 
not eaeh one send ns at least mu mw sabscriber at onec ; for the general good and— ottr own ? 
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UioM who, «Mh in torn, prettohfid the Thondaj * They are to be fband in the Library of ib« Mm- 
Leelinti&tlMViittClh«eh,aeaitoiBitUleontlnMd. nohoietts HirtOfleal Boolety. 
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COTTON MATHEE. 



BT BET. ALONZO H. QUINT, JAMAICA FI«AIN. 



" Ow Monda7 last," says the New Eng- 
land Weekly Journal, dated Feb. 26, 1728, 
" the Remains of the late very Reverend 
and Learaed Dr. Cotton Mather, who 
deceased the thirteenth instant, to the 
great Loss and Sorrow of this Town and 
Country, were very honorably interred. 
His Reverend Colleague, in deep Mourn- 
ing, with th6 Brethren of the Church, 
walking in a Body, before the Corpse. 
The Six first Ministers of the Boston Lec- 
ture^ supported the Pall. Several Gen- 
tlemen of the bereaved flock took their 
turns to bear the Coflfin. After which 
followed, first, the bereaved Relatives, in 
Mourning ; then his Honour the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, the Honourable His Ma- 
jesty's Council, and House of Representa- 
tives ; and then a large train of Ministers, 
Justices, Merchants, Scholars, and other 
principal Inhabitants, both of Men and 
Women. The Streets were crowded with 
People, and the windows filled with sor- 
rowfiil Spectators, all the way to the Bury- 
ing place." The same newspaper, in its 
issue a week earlier, mentions him as one 

1 Th« " Minlsten of the Boiton Leotare " wen 
ttioM who, Moh in torn, ptfeMhed the Thondej 
LtetoreiA llie ffait Ohineh, aenstomitUl oontliiiied. 

YOXn I. 80 



** by whose Death, Persons of all Ranks 
are in Concern and Sorrow. He was," it 
continues, '' perhaps, the principal Omii- 
ment of this Country, and the greatest 
Scholar that ever was bred in it But 
besides his unusual learning : his exalted 
Piety and extensive Charity, his enter- 
taining Wit, and singular Goodness of 
temper, recommended him to all tliat 
were Judges of real and distinguished 
Merit:" and the forty-seven years of his 
professional life, it declares to have **been 
spent in the faithful and unwearied Dis- 
charge of a lively, zealous, and awakening 
Ministry, and in incessant Endeavours to 
do Good and spread abroad the Glory of 
Christ" 

Nor were the pulpits of Boston silent 
upon this occasion. Various commemo- 
rative sermons followed his decease, four 
of which are still in print* The Reve- 
rend Samuel Mather paid the tribute of 
filial affection to his father's memory, in 
his father's pulpit The Reverend Ben- 
jamin Colman preached, the Thursday 
before the burial, as the Lecture, on 
£noch's Translation. The Reverend 

• They are to be fimnd in the library of ibe Hm- 
■Mhoietts mrtoHHa Boolety. 
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Joflbua Gee,^ the Sabbath after iSie funeral, 
on the Mourning of Israel for Aaron. 
And the Reverend Thomas ^nce, on 
£lisha*8 Lamentation for Elijah. The 
application of these themes is suggested 
hy their mere mention ; and while so dis- 
criminating and chaste as to be excellent 
examples in this species of literature, their 
eminently eulogistic tone expresses the 
general sadness which was felt at the loss 
of this distinguished man. 

It is, of course, true, that neither the 
panegyrics of public prints, nor the sub- 
sequent praises of partial fiiends, are, 
independently, reliable materials for hi»- 
toiy. They are not adduced as such here. 
But the mere existence of four sermons 
upon his death ; the public sorrow which 
crowded the streets with spectators of his 
funeral ; the procession of scholars, mez^ 
chants, clergymen, and officers of govern- 
ment, who, for once, met on common 
ground, and especially the presence of 
the Legislature of the Province, with 
Lieutenant Governor Dummer, then, as 
for five years previous. Acting Governor 
and Conmumder-in-chief, in days when 
the etiquette was that of a Royal Province, 
following to the grave a man who held no 
higher station and performed no other 
official service, than those of a mere Con- 
gregational minister, prove, beyond doubt, 
the respect and afiection which Cotton 
Mather received from those who knew 
him. ** One of the greatest of ministers," 
said the conscientious pastor of the Old 
South, "is fallen in Israel." " We mourn 
the decease from us," said the venerable 
minister of Brattle street, then in the 
twenty-ninth year of his pastorate, " of 
the first Minister in the Town, the first 
in age, the first in gifls and in grace. . . . 
I might add, ... the first in the whole 
Province and Provinces of New England, 
for BO universal literature and so extensive 
services." 

A sketch of the life of this man is mere- 
ly an account of a minister of a Congre- 
gational Church in the town of Boston, 



never the recipient of honors of state, 
attending faithfully to the duties of his 
pastoral station, never out of New Eng- 
land, and seldom varying his place be- 
yond a journey to Ipswich or Dedham, or 
some intermediate town, when concerned 
in the ecclesiastical matters of the Pro- 
vince, and at the same time a student and 
writer such that his reputation became 
European, and his influence on New Eng- 
land ineradicable. We propose only to 
gather out of cotemporaneous records, his 
main characteristics. 

Cotton Mather was bom in Boston, 
on the twelfth day of February, 1662-3. 
His father was the Reverend Increase 
Mather, pastor of the North Church in 
Boston, President of Harvard College, 
and an agent for the Province, in its times 
of need, to the courts of diree English 
monarcbs; and who, while outshone by 
the more brilliant talents of his son, sux^ 
passed him in some qualities which go to 
constitute true greatness; an eminently 
able and holy man, of wonderful energy, 
of sound judgment, of vigorous and clear 
intellect, of steadfast will, and of great 
power and waimth in the pulpit His 
mother was Maria, the youngest child of 
the Reverend John Cotton; the latter 
well known as an holy as well as eminent 
man ; for twenty years the clergyman of 
the Boston of Old England, and for 
twenty more the minister of the First 
Church of the Boston of New England, 
which, to honor him, received its name. 
Cotton Mather's grandfather, on the pa- 
ternal side, was the Reverend Richard 
Mather, who, a fugitive from the persecu- 
tions of the Church of England, was the 
pastor of the First Church in Dorchester, 
an able and practised controversialist, and 
the principal author of the Cambridge 
Platform of Church Discipline ; " divinely 
rich and learned Richard Mather," whose 
wife, Katherine Holt, of honorable de- 
scent, was more honorable for her uncom- 
mon devotion, and the instructions her son 
Increase never foi^t ; ^' Child," she used 
to say, "if God make thee a good Christ- 
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ian and a good scholar, thou hast all that 
ever thy mother asked for thee." 

The family influences which surrounded 
Cotton Mather were, thus evidently, of 
the choicest character: they were those 
of Puritan families of the old stamp. It is 
trae that he was but six years old when 
his grandfather Mather died ; and that he 
knew only by description of the form of 
the Tenerable Cotton, with hair as white 
as the driven snow, who, majestic and yet 
affectionate, in air and spirit, grew more 
and more to bear a closer likeness to 
*< that disciple whom Jesus loved," than 
any other New England minister. But 
his father's care sheltered him in child- 
hood, and his counsels aided him till within 
four years of his own death ; and tradition 
tells ns that his mother, (who lived to say, 
" I have often blessed the Lord that made 
me the mother of such an eminent servant 
of God,") inherited the refined and saintly 
virtues of her father, — " a Gentlewoman 
of much Goodness in her Temper, a 
Godly, an Humble, and a Praying Wo- 
man, and one that often set apart whole 
Bays for Prayer and Secret Interviews 
wiA Heaven." 

Of this good lineage was Cotton Mather. 
** 1 have no great Disposition to enquire 
into the remote Antiquities of his Family," 
says his son Samuel ; ^ " nor indeed is it a 
matter of much consequence," he con- 
tinues with a modest vanity, ** that in our 
Coat of Arms, we bear Ermine, Or, A 
FesB, Wavy, Azure, three Lions rampant ; 
or, for a Crest, on a wreath of our Colours, 
a Lion Sedant, Or on a Trunk of a Tree 
vert" '* The Religion and Learning 
found in the Family," he adds, with evi- 
dent truth, " was the most agreeable Plea- 
sure to my Father, and yields the most 
satisfactory Reflection to me." Cotton 
Mather's rank in the succession of this 
remarkable fiuooily, is doubtless accurately 
stated in the imagined epitaph of olden 
time: 

1 Lift of Cotton Maither, by hto Son, p. 8. This to 
a work of 188 pagM, 12mo., tonnd in 1739, with • 
dtdiMtlon to the Univenlty of Glaigow, a pr«teM by 
Mr. PrtDflt, and a IIH Of labwiibMS. 
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«<Und«r thto itOM Um lUohttd HattMr, 
Who had a Kn graattr than hiiifkthar, 
And «ke a giandMn greater than dthar.*' 

His education was at the free school in 
Boston, ** under the care, first, of Mr. 
Benja. Thompson, a Man of great Learn- 
ing and Wit, who was well acquainted 
with Roman and Greek Writers, and a 
good Poet; last, under the famous Mr. 
Ezekiel Cheever,* who was a very learned, 
pious Man, and an excellent Schoolmas- 
ter."* When he entered College, which 
was at twelve years of age, he had read 
Tully, Terence, Ovid, and Viigil; had 
gone through the Greek Testament, and 
had coomienced Isocrates, Homer, and the 
Hebrew Granmiar. In college, he was a 
close student, not only mastering the pre- 
scribed studies, but reading and comment- 
ing upon many works in general, as well 
as classic literature. He commenced here 
that course of wonderfiil erudition which 
placed him, within a few years, without 
dispute, at the head of the learned men of 
New England, and an equal, at least, of 
those of his age. 

In 1678, he took his degree of Bach- 
elor ; he was then sixteen years of age. 
For several years following, while con- 
tinuing his studies, he engaged in teach- 
ing ; his work was principally to fit young 
men for college, and with the fervor and 
learning which characterized him, he was 
successful; many eminent men, some 
older than himself, thus felt his influence, 
not only mentally, but spiritually. In 

> The subject of thto sketch preached a fhneral dis- 
ooone upon the decease of Mr. Oheerer, In the hi« 
trodnctiontowhiehhesejs: "He was bom in Lon- 
don, . . . Jan. 26, 1614 ; he arrired into thto ooontiy 
in June, 1687, with the rest of those good men who 
sought a peaceable secession in an American wilder- 
ness, Ibr the pure Erangelical and Instttntsd worship 
of our Great Redeemer, to which he kept a strict ad- 
herenoe all hto days. ... He began the laborious 
work of a School Master at Newharen, where he con- 
tinued Ibr twelve yean ;" then at Ipswich, firom De- 
cember, 1660, elcTen years} at Charlestown, from 
Not. 1661, nine yesis ; at Boston, ftom Jan. 6, 1670, 
thirty-eight years. " He died on Saturday morning, 
Aug. 21, 1706, in the ninety-fburth year of hto sge, 
alter he had been a skilliU, painAil, fldthAkl Behool 
master for ssrentj jsait." 

<Ulb,p.l 
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dae time he took his second degree, re- 
ceiving it, his 8on tells as, "from the 
hand of his father, who was then Presi- 
dent ; ^ the thesis which he maintained on 
that occasion, was " Puncta Hebraica 
sunt Originis Diyine," — a matter, how- 
ever, in which he afterwards frankly 
admitted a change of views. 

He was early habituated to the idea of 
entering the ministry; it would have 
been strange if, coming of such a family, 
he had not But an obstacle, apparently 
insurmountable, "an uncommon impedi- 
ment in his speech," forced him to aban- 
don his purpose. He began the study of 
Medicine, and had advanced to a consid- 
erable extent, when "that good old 
Schoolmaster, Mr. Corlet,'' made him a 
visit on purpose to advise hin^; "Sir," 
said Mr. Corlet, " I should be glad if you 
would oblige yourself to a dilated deliber^ 
(Uion in speaking; for as in Singing, 
there is no one who Stammers, so by pro- 
longing your Pronunciation, you will get 
an Habit of speaking without Hesitation/" 
He followed this advice with perfect suc- 
cess, and, as soon as that success appeared, 
commenced the study of Theology, in 
which he ^ad so far progressed in 1680, 
that on the twenty-second of August, he 
preached hb first sermon, in the pulpit in 
Dorchester, where, eleven years previous, 
his grand&ther's voice had been heard 
for the last time ; his subject, suggested 
by the profession he had abandoned, was 
" Christ the Physician of Souls," from the 
text in Luke, (iv: 18,) "He hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted." 

Of his piety at that period there was 
no question. The sad and evil day had 
not then come to the churches, though 
casting its ominous shadow in advance, 
yrhen it was held that an unregenerate 
man might properly be a minister of the 
word of God, and that inquiries as to his 

1 A BUtement in Ui« aune paragraph, that he was 
then lees than nineteen jmn of age, most he Inoor- 
zeot ; that woald main it in the year 1681, whereas 
Biesident lilaftber did not enter on his ofltoe nntil 
1686. 

tUft,*«.,p.l6. 



personal zeHgioos experience were an 
impertinence ; they felt that " if the blind 
lead the blind, both will fall into tlie 
ditch." But from childhood, he had given 
evidence of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost He was a child of praying pa- 
rents; he had been given to God, and 
the promises of the covenant pleaded for 
him ; his infant lips had been taught to 
pray. There is satisfactory evidence that 
as early as his fourteenth year he was a 
Christian, and his religious exercises 
were much earlier stilL He had even 
then begun his days of fiurting and prayer ; 
had opened his heart to hb father, and 
had been guided by him, in a manner 
most judicious for one so ardent and im- 
pulsive, to the true remedy for sin ; and 
thus, afler no little depth of conviption of 
sin, had come to such a faith in Christ, as 
ever made the Saviour the soul of his re- 
ligion and his preaching. When past 
sixteen, on the thirty-first of August, 
1679, he made a public profession of bis 
&ith, and united with his Other's Church. 
About this period, he records how he set 
himself " upon the work of self-examina- 
tion ;" its result illustrates the tone of his 
piety at that period ; " I find," he says, 
"L Concerning my faith. I am convinced 
of the utter Insufficiency in my own 
Bighteottsness to procure my Salvation. 
I see my own Bighteousness to be noth- 
ing in point of acceptance with God* I 
see a woful Hypocrisy has actuated me, 
Sluggishness and Selfishness haih attended 
me, m the neglect of all my Services. I 
perceive now no other way finr my Salva- 
tion, but only by the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
Befuge fails elsewhere on every Hand. I 
behold a Fulness and a Beanty in Jesns 
Christ ; He is worth loving, worth prais- 
ing, worth following. Such is my Desire 
to obtain an interest in Him, and make 
ELim the only Portion and Support of my 
Soul, that it is one of my greatest Griefi, 
to find my Heart so dull in going forth 
after Him. 

"H. Concerning my Bepentance. I 
abhor da^ because it is abhorred by God 
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and contrary to Him. Sin ia my heavy 
burden ; Death itself would be welcome 
to me to free me from such a Burden. I 
am heartily troubled for the sin in my 
Heart, and that fountain of Corruption, 
the Plague of my heart afflicts me. 

** III. Concerning my Love. I long to 
see and know the Frame of Grod unto me ; 
the sight of That would make all my 
Afflictions light. I desire to be as active 
as may be in promoting the Honour of 
God ; and I seldom come into any Com- 
pany, without contriving, Whether I may 
not act or speak something for That in it, 
before I leave it .1 am sorry that I love 
God no more. The Saints, that have the 
image of Grod, are those whom I value 
mo6t" This experience was not sudden ; 
it is recorded after years of spiritual 
search. It was not unintelligent ; he was 
fitted for it by that thorough course of 
doctrinal instruction, which, though it be 
not understood at the time it is received, 
lies ready to be breathed upon by the 
Holy Spirit Better still, it was scrip- 
turally developed; he had been a dili- 
gent student of the Bible, reading, habit- 
ually, fifteen chapters a day. It was 
prayerful; **when he began to speak, 
almost, he began to pray." It was the 
result of progressive steps; he had had 
**yery frequent Returns of Doubts and 
Fears, and therefore resolutely and fre- 
quently renewed his Closure with Jesus 
Christ, as his only Relief against them." 
Under these circumstances, an intelligent 
Christian will hardly be prepared for a 
statement from one of his biographers,' 
that *' The language is certainly con- 
strained and excessive ; apparently not so 
much meant to express his feelings, as to 
state a standard to which his feelings 
must be brought to conform," — a remark 
which illustrates a fact explaining a large 
share of the systematic depreciation of 
Cotton Mather which this generation has 
witnessed, viz., the utter inability of most 
of his modern biographers to understand 
those deeper spiritual experiences of which 
1 2b 09«kf' Amtriimn 8iBigi»9ltj» il : 177. 



their own hearts are ignorant Hiey dis- 
tort his character, because unable to ap- 
preciate its chief excellence. The piety 
which had its source in God, and whose 
outgushings appear on every page of his 
diary, is contemptuously passed by, as 
enthusiasm or weakness. His chief merit 
they make his shame. This is not to be 
wondered at ; " the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned ;" anl these " spirit- 
ual " " things " are equally " foolishness " 
to the " natural man," when seen in the 
lives of the children of God. But while 
not to be wondered at, it should be borne 
in mind by every one who desires a true 
appreciation of the character of such a 
Christian. 

On the 2Sd of February, 1680-1, 
the North Church* in Boston, gave 
him a unanimous invitation to become 
Assistant* to his father; it was a temporary 
service, without ordination ; he accepted 
the proposition, and continued in it, 
(though, in November 1681, the Church 
in New Haven invited him to become 
their pastor^ until, on the eighth of Jan- 
uary, 1682-8, the North Church unan- 
imously invited him to become Colleague 
Pastor. Afler great deliberation, and 
repeated days of fasting and prayer on 
the subject, he accepted, though with 
trembling; he was ordained May IS, 
1685, and then commenced a pastorate, 
which, afler nearly half a century's con- 
tinuance, ended only with his death. 

The pastorate commencing under such 
favorable auspices, — over the Church of 
which he was a member, and which had 

~Tnow, and fbr a quarter of a oentarj pa«t, nndar 
tha oaz« of R«t. Dr. Chandler Robbini, in whose 
excellent history of the Second Church, is an appre- 
oiative and heautlfliUy written sketch of Cotton 
Ifather. It Is ffraatly to be regretted that a more 
extended life should not come Ihnn the same pen. 

< The author of the Life in Sparks* series, pro- 
fesses inability to diseorer what that position was. 
Had the author read % little more oaicftiUy, and 
eoDerctod a llttte mora eandor, his work would, per- 
hayt, ]»?• Umi z«q^eetiUis. 
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known him from his infancy, and under 
the guidance of his own father, was an 
eminently successful one. He took meas- 
ures to make it successful. The exalted 
opinion of the sacred office, which had 
led him so long to hesitate on its threshold, 
had also led him to thorough preparation 
of heart and matured plans of action. 
He kept days of fasting and prayer, with 
especial reference to his ordination. He 
renewed his closure with Christ. About 
this time, the subject of entire consecra- 
tion deeply engaged his attention, result- 
ing in a thorough submission of his soul to 
Grod. In one of his days of preparation, he 
covenanted with God ^ that he would, out 
of love to EGm, undertake the work before 
him ; ... he then promised these things 
to the Lord : That he would endeavor to 
be a fiuthful pastor over whom he should 
be placed : That he would endeavor to 
be Humble under whatever Enlargement 
should be vouchsafed unto him : That if 
Grod should give him to build up His 
Church with an unspotted Reputation, he 
would endeavor to be contented with 
whatever State should be ordered for him 
in the World, though never so Poor and 
many other ways afflicted." This Cove- 
nant he kept; and of its final pledge God 
gave him experience. 

Throughout his life, Cotton Mather was 
a deeply pious man. He never forgot the 
man in the minister. He did not neglect 
his own heart The system of fastings 
which he commenced, he carried on. His 
son reckoned up four hundred and fifty 
such days ; and, in the latter part of his 
life, he observed a fast at least once a 
month, often once or twice a week. This 
may have been no merit : but as the re- 
sults of such seasons he enjoyed delightful 
communion with God ; his soul often melt- 
ed within him at manifestations of the 
divine mercy ; that he grew in grace by 
means of them, no Christian who reads 
his diary with an unbiassed mind, can 
doubt His daily life partook of the same 
spirit; it overflowed into prayer. As he 
walked the streets, ejaculatory prayen 



were constantly ascending to God. His 
veiy meditations, instead of being nebu- 
lous reveries, partook of the enei^ and 
83r8tem of his nature ; having selected a 
theme, he considered it, first, doctrinally ; 
secondly, practically, by examination of 
himself in regard to it; by expostulation 
with himself; and then, by new resolutions 
upon it, in ^ the strength of grace offered 
in the new Covenant" Such were his 
daily habits through life. Often, in die 
early days of his ministry, did he question 
his own heart, and reconsider his hope ; 
perhaps the character of his early expe- 
rience, in his inability to fix any definite 
time as that of his conversion, led him 
oftener to such examinations, which tend- 
ed to settle his confidence. On one such 
occasion, (in 1681,) he concludes thus : 
** O my dear Lord, thy Father hath com- 
mitted my soul unto thy hands ; there's a 
Covenant of Redemption wherein I am 
concerned; I know my election by my 
vocation, and my concernment in that 
covenant by my being made willing to 
come under y shadow of thy wings in the 
Covenant of Grace. Now in that Cove- 
nant, the Father said unto the Son, * Such 
an elect soul there is, that I will bring 
into thy fold, and thou shalt undertake 
for that soul, as a Sufficient and an Eter- 
nal Saviour.' Wherefore I am now in 
thy hands, O my Lord ; thy Father bath 
put me there : I have put myself there ; 
O save me ; O heal me ; O work for me, 
work in me, the good pleasure of thy 
goodness." Some years afterwards, he 
writes : " I concluded with a triumphant 
hope that He would now delight in me, to 
do me good ; and that Grod would have 
no controversy with me; and that 1 
should, after a desirable manner, know 
Him, love Him, honor Him. Thus I 
should find my never-dying soul to be 
under the peculiar care of a loving and 
faithfid Redeemer, in the times of the 
greatest extremities that should ever come 
upon me. Henceforward, rejoice, O my 
soul, in thy Saviour." Thus his early 
doubts paeaed away. He gradually came 
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into the full assarance of faith — not faith 
in himself— but faith in his Redeemer. 
When in the midst of his wonderful use- 
fulness, he says of all his plans for doing 
good, ^ I knew . . . that I could not buy 
oS the guilt of any omission whatever ; I 
knew, I owned, that only the precious 
blood of the Lamb of God, signified any- 
thing to my soul." ** I am willing to be 
anything that God will have me to be. 
0, how hath he broken my heart, and 
ground it, and pressed it into powder 
before Him." **I often compose little 
hymns," he says, while alone and medi- 
tating, which he would sing ; a fair speci- 
men of them, is this : 

'* O glorioiu Ohifst of God, I Uf« 

In Tiew of Thee alone ; 
Utk to my fBsping eoul, ^e ; 

Shine Thoo, or I'm undone. 
I eannot live, my God, If Thoa 

SnllT'nert not my iUth ; 
Fm dead, I'm loet, eave me now, 

Vrom a lamented death. 
My gloiiooa healer, thon restore 

My health, and make me whole ; 
Bat this is what I most desire, 

Ohlbrahealed soul!'' 

Of the faithfulness and power of his 
public ministrations, ample evidence ex- 
ists. From the regular services of the 
Sabbath, and the weekly lecture, he would 
sometimes rise to the number of eleven 
BQccessive days of preaching. Gifted 
with commanding per^ional appearance, 
with a^ delivery which, by severe disci- 
pline, had become impressive, his sermons 
well studied, his warm heart overflowing, 
his love of Christ pervading every exer- 
cise, — it needed not the reverence even 
then paid to the minister in his official* 
character, to give him that immense influ- 
ence over his crowded congregation, which 
he preserved through life. The character 
of his congregation may be inferred from 
the fact that, at one time, sixteen of the 
Toung men of his own families were mem- 
bers of Harvard College ; while inciden- 
tal references in cotemporary documents 
show, that the men of station. Judges, Go- 
vernors, and the like, chose his Church in 
preference to othezB. 



The character of his preaching was 
doctrinal It is interesting to notice the 
titles of the sermons with which he com- 
menced his ministry, not only as such, 
but because the tone of his preaching 
seems never to have been materially 
changed : ^ Having laid aside my own 
thoughts of being a Physician" he says, 
** my two first sermons were on y« Lord 
Jesus Christ as the physician of souls" 
The topics of the succeeding sermons, fol- 
lowing in order, are : *' We want a Sa- 
viour." ** Jesus Christ is a mighty Sa- 
viour." He is "an only Saviour." He 
is '' an offered Saviour." Christ *' infal- 
libly bestowing salvation on the believer." 
" Works by which the Holy Spirit pre- 
pares men for the Lord Jesus." ^ Elec- 
tion as the foundation of all." " Prepara- 
tion, in generall." ** Conviction." " Con- 
trition." »* Separation firom sin." " On 
denial of one's own righteousness." ** On 
denial of one's own strength." ** On de- 
nial of one's own will." And thus having 
'* advanced the preparation of my iiesLt- 
ers," " gave a solemn invitation to Him." 
He then discoursed upon '* Practical reli- 
gion " r " Trouble "; " Effectual calling"; 
and the " New creature"; and following 
these, upon topics naturally subsequent in 
a system of truth. The doctrinal charac- 
ter of his early preaching is thus apparent ; 
records show that in this respect be never 
changed. Not that he treated these topics 
in a dry and abstract way ; on the con- 
trary, they were the doctrines alive ; they 
could not be anything else ; for, in pre- 
paring his sermons, **on every Paragraph 
he made a pause, and endeavored with 
Acknowledgements and Ejaculations to 
Heaven, and with Self-Examinations, to 
feel some holy Impressions of the Truths 
in that Paragraph on his own Soul before 
he went any further. By means of this, 
the Seven hours which he usually took to 
Pen a Sermon, prov'd so many of Devo- 
tion with hiuL The Day in which he 
made a Sermon, left just such a Flavor 
on his Mind, as a Day of Prayer us'd to 
da" Thus preaching to himself, and thus 
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embod5ring the Tital traths of the Grospel, 
his sennons came with a power which 
neither dry doctrinal statements, nor mere 
exhortation, ever possess. That this the- 
ory of preaching commended itself to him, 
is evident from directions given, in the 
years of his ripe experience, to persons 
preparing for the ministry, in the Man- 
ductio ad ministeriumf a work well de- 
serving to be republished ; and which ex- 
presses his own methods. Preach ^' well 
studied sermons,*' he says. Bring '* beaten 
oil " into the sanctuary : and this he did 
in the height of his literary labors. " Your 
sermon must also be such that you may 
hope to have.the Blood of your Saviour 
sprinkled on it, and his Good Spirit 
breathing on it" '* Go through the whole 
Body of Divinity," — at the same time, 
attending to the ** necessities of the Peo- 
ple." His doctrinal preaching had its 
centre : *' Exhibit as much as you can," 
he urges, ** of a glorious Christ unto 
them : yea, let the Motto upon your whole 
Ministry be, Christ is all." " I make no 
doubt of it," he says, in language applica- 
ble now as then, ** that the almost Epi- 
demical Extinction of True Christianity, 
or what is little short of it, in the Nar 
tions that profess it, is very much owing 
to the inexcusable Impiety of overlook- 
ing a glorious Christ so much in the 
Empty Harangues, which often pass for 
Sermons." '* What I wish for, and urge, 
is this : That your knowledge of the Mys- 
tery of Christ may conspicuously shine 
in your Sermons ; and that it may be es- 
teemed by you, as a Matchless Grace 
given unto you, if you may Preach the 
Unsearchable Riches of Christ unto the 
World. The Heavens do Praise that 
Wonder, the Angels in the Heavens are 
swallowed up in the Praises of that Won- 
drous One I Be, like them, never so 
much in your Element, as when the Per- 
son, the Offices, the Benefits, the Exam- 
ple, the Abasement, and Advancement of 
a Glorious Christ, are the subjects of 
your Sermons." 
With such subjects, he understood the 



aooices of sacceas : << Tlds I inast upon; 
(and he described his own method,) That 
when you are to Preach, you should go 
directly from your Knees in your Stady 
to the Pulpit ; and when you are thus on 
your Knees in your Study, you should be- 
wul the faulty Defects in your Life, which 
the Subject you are to treat upon should 
lead you to a Penitent Confession of: 
Humbly bewailing it also, that your Ser- 
mon is no better fitted for the awful Ser- 
vice that is before you." He went also to 
the root of the matter : ^ Consider your- 
self as a dying person, and one that must 
diortly put off this Earthly Tabernacle ; " 
"begin to live," living unto God, «*the 
Service of the Glorious God." It was be- 
cause actuated by such motives, that he 
copied into his Bible, for daily use, the 
solemn charge his frtther gave him at his 
ordination ; that he never composed a ser^ 
mon until after fervent prayer, and care- 
ful stu(J/ ; that in all cases when at a loss 
for a t;xt, he would make a prayer to the 
Holy Spirit for direction and assistance, 
'* as well to find a text, as to handle it," — 
" ^)iich seems " says the author in Sparks* 
Stries, with his accustomed ignorance of 
the springs of divine life, ** to be carrying 
the principle of dependence quite as far 
as it should go," but which the true be- 
liever in prayer will recognize as a am- 
ple element of childlike trust ; and that 
his sermons were prayerful, scriptural, 
systematic and pungent " The vital ac- 
tivity of the graces of Christ inspired into 
the souls of men," says Prince, " and the 
manner of turning and living to Grod, 
were the continued themes of his preach- 
ing, conversing and writing." He was, 
declares the same witness, '* a son of thun- 
der to impenitent sinners, ... a son of 
consolation to discouraged souls, ... a 
passionate pleader with all to come into 
the acceptance of Christ, and into the life 
and favor of God, ... a fervent solicitor 
at the throne of grace." Such labors were 
blessed. In the first year of his ministry, 
over thirty souls were given to lum as 
the seals of his ministry. How much of 
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the after success of his Church is to be 
assigned to him rather than to his father, 
it is, of course, impossible to tell ; but 
during the ministry of both, over eleven 
hundred persons united with their Church 
upon profession of their faith in Christ ; 
he had, as well during the absence, as 
presence, of his father, the largest congre- 
gation in New England, embracing in 
Church fellowship nearly or quite four 
hundred members, while there were six 
other churches existing in Boston at this 
date — the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; when, owing to the crowded state 
of his congregation, . he endeavored to 
have a new Church formed " across the 
water," out of his own, and offered to re- 
lease part of his salary to help on such an 
enterprise, the attachment of his people 
prevented the desired result ; and, in 
1713, when the New North was formed, 
its ** swarming** from his own Church was 
rendered absolutely necessary, by the 
crowded state of the meeting-house.* 

Cotton Mather was, undoubtedly, an 
" old ** and a " consistent " Calvinist The 
topics of sermons already referred to, prove 
him a Calvinist ; that he was an " old " 
Calvinist, in the phrase now used to dis- 
tinguish the Calvinism of our fathers from 
the Calvinism, not changed, but defined, 
by President Edwards, and especially 
from the modified Calvinism held by some 
succeeding writers, is to be expected from 
his living in a time prior to such changes, 
and is fully seen in his own writings. 
The Westminster Assembly's Shorter Cat- 
echism, " composed,** as he says, by " Dr. 
Tuckney, Dr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. New- 
comen,** he folly and heartily accepted ; 
the only changes he would make were 
additions ; the answer to the nineteenth 
question, relating to the " misery of that 
estate whereinto Man fell,** he wished to 
strengthen by appending, " and enslaved 
into the power of darkness '* ; to the de- 
■cription of Christ's office as a Priest, 

1 Th« Mxtlior In Spwks' SerleB, attritnttet, of 
conxM, wrong modfct to Cotton lUtlMr In hla aotlon 
(thlK 



(twentieth,) he would add, " in performing 
perfect obedience to the law of God, the 
everlasting rule of Righteousness**; and 
he would find another benefit accompany- 
ing Justification, in " the ministry of good 
angels for our good, and succor against 
the temptations of the Devil.** Where 
Calvinists of various shades now agree, he 
would have agre^ed with them; where 
they differ, he would have held to the 
»* actual native depravity,*' rather than to 
a sinless " proclivity to sin **; to the actual 
helplessness of human nature in such a 
state, rather than to any " power of con- 
trary choice,** — although his sermons show 
that the inability of the sinner was not, in 
his mind, a ** physical ** inability, in the 
obnoxious sense of that term, but a " moral 
inability,** — reckoning a " moral inability" 
none the less ** real ** because it resides 
in the '* moral *' nature, and all the more 
"guilty** because "real**; to the exist- 
ence of sin in the nature, and a denial 
that ** all sin consists in action,** even if 
he took no exception to a phrase which, if 
not ambiguous, is faulty in construction ; 
to the view that Christ's sufferings were 
penal, in the sense of the old theologians, 
that " punishment ** was ** suffering en- 
dured on account of sins," rather than 
suffering apart from the infilction of jus- 
tice ; to the legal title of the believer to 
eternal life, by the mysterious union be- 
tween Christ and the believer — Christ 
taking the sins of the latter, and of right 
bearing them, and imparting to the be- 
liever the benefit of his own perfect right- 
eousness — as when the husband, legally, 
is held for the prior debts of the wife, and 
is bound for her future support And in 
this last point, did the theology of Cotton 
Mather centre : man a helpless sinner, 
Christ an entire Saviour — in the literal 
meaning, demands, and consequences of 
these terms. Hence, in his sermons, he 
dwelt much on the condemnation of the 
signer, and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ ; 
of the helplessness of the sinner, and 
the strength of Christ ; of the deadness of 
the sinner, and of spiritual life through 
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Christ ; and these truths he held in their 
simple and obvious meanings. 

These doctrines he preached ; and with 
what results we have already seen. £[is 
sermons were learned, too learned some- 
times ; but all his learning he made trib- 
utaiy to the great object of preaching. 
His sermons were strong and thorough. 
In this they corresponded with the style 
of the old Calvinists. If the preaching of 
that^day were reproduced, few modem 
audiences could understand it; were.it 
demanded, few modem preachers could 
equal it in depth and power. In matters 
of taste, and in a more brilliant rhetoric, 
the present may surpass the past; in 
strength, Jeaming, massiveness of struc- 
ture, th» "New England pulpit does not 
equal what it was a century and a half 
ago. The ability which was popular in 
that day fumished the steady light of 
tmth ; the ability which is popular in this 
day, is that of pyrotechnic display. The 
former was enduring ; the latter goes out 
when the show is over. 

Cotton Mather's influence, through his 
power in the pulpit, was greatly heightened 
by his care for his people, out of the pul- 
pit " He thought it his duty to visit the 
fiimilies belonging to his Church." One, 
and sometimes two, afternoons in a w«ek 
he devoted to that purpose. The pastoral 
visiting of that day is well illustrated by 
his manner of performing it His visit, 
of which he had previously notified each 
family, was scrupulously restricted to spi- 
ritual matters, and was conducted in the 
most formal style; the ^' elder people" 
were first reminded of their duties, as to 
family prayer, the instmction of children, 
the care of servants, or other similar sub- 
jects; then, in order, the children and 
servants were catechised, or had the duties 
of secret prayer set before them, or of read- 
ing the Scriptures, or of filial obedience, 
or received explanations of the doctrines 
of religion. Prayer was an invariable ac- 
companiment of these exercises; solemh 
questions were often left upon the mind ; 
personal salvation was particukrly urged ; 
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^ and many other such Methods he toc^ 
for the Winning of Souls in this Dischaige 
of his Ministry ; And he enjoyed a most 
wonderful Presence of God with him in 
this undertaking ; and seldom left a Fa- 
mily without Tears dropt by several in it" 
The warm affection of his kindly nature 
made ev^n a formal routine alive. Nor 
did that "love to his Church" which 
" was very flaming," exhaust itself with 
these exercises ; his rale was, never to let 
even an occasional interview with one of 
his people end, without some word of reli- 
gious purport; books, selected with care- 
ful purpose, he systematically put into the 
hands of his people. Nor did his love 
stop here ; he carried the souls of his peo- 
ple to his closet ; not only in every case 
which touched peculiar sympathies, bat, 
at stated times, a whole day, with strict 
fasting, he occupied, with the roll of his 
Church before him, in praying for each 
member by name, and asking God to ena- 
ble him, with discriminating care, to 
meet the wants of each. This he did, not 
merely in the enthusiasm of impulsive 
youth, but when that enthusiasm had so- 
bered into a strong and steady energy ; 
and it was not neglected even in the days 
when his name had become distinguished 
at home and abroad. He felt ** the un- 
speakable Worth of their Souls." " Slan- 
der itself, with all its boldness," says BeT. 
Dr. Bobbins, ** has not ventured to cast a 
reproach upon the sincerity of his pastoral 
affection, or the fidelity of his ministerial 
services." ^ 

Cotton Mather's faithfiilness was repaid 
by the affection of his people. They were 
proud of his talents, they reverenced hb 
virtues, they felt his faithfulness. No 
calumnies — for calumnies came in his own 
life-time — seem to have weakened, in the 
least, their love. The slight, but signifi- 
cant tokens of their regard, were frequent 
To his appeals for charitable contribu- 
tions, they were alive ; in one year con- 
tributing £62 for redeeming captives from 
the Indians, £58 for redeeming two per- 
1 Hift. Beoond Choxoh, p. 80. 
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0(mB ftom ihe Tbrin, £80 for rdieving 
three young men from the same, £44 for re- 
lief of poor inhabitants of frontier Eastern 
towns, £53 on East-day, for the poor, and 
£60 at Thanksgiving, for propagating the 
Grospel; in all, £852. More than once 
his people came forward to pay the debts 
which he had incurred through connection 
with others ; and when his wife died, they 
built a ^ coedy tomb." 

The personal character of Cotton Ma- 
ther was such as to win regard. His mo- 
rality is untarnished. In his domestic re- 
lations, his affectionate nature shone with 
peculiar excellence. Between himself 
and his father was the most endearing in- 
terocorse. Associated in the ministry, no 
jar ever disturbed those hallowed ties. 
He was always respectful and courteous, 
although traces of the influence of the 
younger over the elder are clearly dis- 
cernible. His love to him was unbounded. 
They were like brothers, save that the 
£Bither received a gentle reverence from 
the son. When the venerable parent 
was, in a ripe old age, drawing near to 
the grave, seldom a day passed without 
personal intercourse, in which the voices 
that had alternated in the house of God 
for more than forty years, loved to talk of 
heavenly things. It is pleasant to read 
of those interviews between the departing 
saint and the reverent son. " Concerning 
my son. Cotton Mather," said the father 
in his will,^ ** he has been a great comfort 
to me from his childhood, having been a 
very dutiful son, and a singular blessing 
to his father's fiunily and flock." As a 
father, this son was kind ; he made his 
children feel that he loved them. He 
did not keep ** himself at an haughty dis- 
tance from them," says his son, *< but in- 
variably condescended to them with a 
gentle and proper familiarity. Thus," he 
adds, '* he would instruct and edify, thus 
allure and charm us ; thus make us love 
his society, ever come into it with delight, 
and never leave it, but with sorrow." 
Hie punishment they dreaded most, was 
1 Bkl. BMOBd Chweb, pp. Sia-li. 



to be sent away from his presence. He 
never neglected his family ; he was their 
instructor, their guide, their friend. As 
idluring was he, also, to others. Instead 
of the crabbed, sour aspect, laboriously 
attributed to Cotton Mather, it is well 
authenticated that the charm of his social 
manner was irresistible. Says his col- 
league. Rev. Joshua Gee, " he was pious 
without pretence, serious without morose- 
ness, grave but not austere, affable with- 
out meanness, and flicetious without levity. 
He was peaceable in his temper, .... 
catholic in his charity, abundant in his 
liberality, and obliging to strangers, though 
often ill-requited." ** His printed works," 
says Dr. Colman, *»will not convey to 
posterity, nor give to strangers, a just idea 
of the real worth and* great learning of 
the man. ... It was conversation, and 
acquaintance with him in his familiar and 
occasional discourses and private commu- 
nications, that discovered the vast com- 
pass of his knowledge, and the projections 
of his piety, more, I have sometimes 
thought, than all his pulpit exercises. 
Here he excelled* . . . Here it was seen 
how his wit and fancy, his invention, his 
quickness of thought and ready appre- 
hension, were all consecrated to Grod, as 
well as his heart, will and affections ; and, 
out of his abundance within, his lips over- 
flowed, dropped as the honeycomb, fed all 
that came near him, and were as the 
choice silver for richness and brightness, 
pleasure and profit" 

The predominant characteristic of Cot- 
ton Mather, was, undoubtedly, a desire to 
be useful '* The Ambition and Charac- 
ter of my Father's life," truly said his son, 
** was Serviceableness." ** What good 
shall I do," was the subject of his daily 
thoughts, even from childhood. He evi- 
dentiy acquired this bent of disposition 
from his father's judicious moidding; his 
father^s dying desire for him, was, that he 
might ^ do good while he lived, and glo- 
rify Christ in his death." His diary illus- 
trates, though it does not do full justice to, 
his character in this particular. All his 
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plans aimed to accomplish Bomething. He 
was not a minister, for the sake of being a 
minister, but for doing something for 
Christ He did not write sermons for the 
sake of sermonsi nor did he preach, Sab- 
bath by Sabbath, for the sake of duty, 
but he wrote and preached that by ser- 
mons and Sabbath duties, « he might win 
souls. He was constantly devising plans 
of usefulness. Many of these are record- 
ed, as day by day, he wrote down his pur- 
poses and their accomplishment He asks 
himself what good he can do to various 
classes; now, (and the following are se- 
lected at random as we turn to various 
places in his diary,) — candidates for the 
ministry ; again, his father ; or, his *^ ser- 
vants" ; ** a nurse " in his family ; " a fam- 
ily likely to be broken in pieces"; "a 
widow " ; "a drunken creature " near by ; 
his "father-in-law." At one time, he 
preaches to widows, wha then (in 1718) 
formed one fiflh of all his communicants. 
" Let me write something that may do 
good unto young people when I am gone," 
he says in 1681. Oflen he preached to 
the poor and old in the almshouse. " Here 
is an old Hawker," he says, in 1683, *^ who 
will fill the country with devout and use- 
ful Books, if I will direct him. I will 
therefore direct and assist him, as far as I 
can, in doing so." In 1683, he established 
a ** young people's prayer-meeting," which 
80 prospered as to be, of necessity, divided 
territorially, and which continued for 
years ; indeed he, throughout life, retained 
his interest in the young, and was beloved 
by them ; repeatedly they asked for the 
publication of sermons addressed to them ; 
at one time they observed a day of special 
thanksgiving for himself and his father ; 
his " Token for the Children in New Eng- 
land " was published at their desire ; in 
1724, only four years before his death, 
nearly a hundred " little damsels " attend- 
ed his catechetical exercise, a conclusive 
proof— unless "little damsels" were then 
under stricter government than they are 
now— of the affection which led them to 
group around a pastor over aixty jeais of 



age; and a touching ^videnoe cf the 
faithfulness of one who^ with a reputation 
then European, and with a life crowded 
with care, loved to teach the children of 
his people. 

His method of usefulness illustrales also 
his character. Eveiy morning had its 
regular question : on the Sabbath, What 
shall I do, as a pastor of a Church, for the 
good of the flock under my charge ? On 
Monday, What shall I do in my family, 
and for the good of it? On Tuesday, 
What shall I do for my relations abroad, 
or. What shall I do for enemies? On 
Wednesday, What shall I do for the 
churches of the Lord, and the more gen- 
eral interests of religion in the world ? 
On Thursday, What good may I do in 
the several societies to which I am related ? 
or. Is there any particular person able to 
do good which lies out of my more inmie- 
diate reach, to whom I may offer some 
good proposals ? On Friday, What spe- 
cial subjects of affliction, and objects of 
compassion, may I take under my particu- 
lar care, and what shall I do for them ? 
On Saturday, What more have I to do 
for the interest of God in my own heart 
and life ? These were his specific ques- 
tions, morning after morning, for years, 
while dressing ; as soon as he entered his 
study, the results of his thoughts were en- 
tered in his " Book of hints to be spoken 
or done ; " and, by his rigidly systematic 
division of time, he accomplished his pur- 
poses. 

Among the more public methods of 
usefulness designed by Cotton Mather, 
some deserve particular mention. Per- 
ceiving the ignorant and neglected condi- 
tion of the negroes in Boston, he established 
a school for them, engaged a teacher, and, 
for years, supported it at his sole expense. 
The Concert of Prayer, supposed to be a 
recent plan, had its American origin with 
Cotton Mather, in his establishing, (copy- 
ing it from an observance in England,) a 
prayer-meeting for all Christians from 11 
to 12 o'clock, A. M., of eveiy Monday, in 
which many churches were led to engage. 
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The power of organization to promote 
workfl of Christian benevolence, if not 
originated by, yet had its vitality from, 
him. He was an active member of over 
twenty such societies, of the most of 
which, perhaps all, he was the founder. 
One was a plan for aiding feeble par- 
ishes in building churches, to which his 
own and some other churches largely 
contributed, — ^the predecessor of our own 
Union. He originated a society for send- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, in which, 
although practically restricted to the In- 
dian tribes, his own large heart contem- 
plated the " poor Greeks, Armenians, and 
Muscovites," — the forerunner of a work 
whose fulfillment shows him to have been 
a century before his age. Another society 
so formed was one to distribute tracts or 
books, and he repeatedly gave away over 
a thousand volumes in a year, — a system 
which has covered our country with a 
sound and saving literature, since renewed 
a quarter of a century ago. A society 
for benefitting seamen, another for the 
distribution of Bibles, and another for 
establishing religious charity schools, are 
as faokiliar to us as they were new to 
Cotton Mather. Young Men's Christian 
Associations are now characterized as a 
new feature of Christian progress, but 
they were formed, substantially in their 
present shape, by this servant of Grod ; he 
calls them '* Societies of Young Men 
Associated," describes them in all essen- 
tial features like those of the present day, 
and declares their success ; *^ these, duly 
managed," he says, "have been incom- 
parable Nurseries to the churches, where 
the faithful Pastors have countenanced 
them. Young men are hereby preserved 
from very many Temptations, rescued 
from the Paths of the Destroyer, Con- 
firmed in the right usages of the Lord, 
and Prepared mightily for such Religious 
Exercises as will be expected of them 
when they come to be themselves House- 
holders ;" the very system which he drew 
up for the conducting of these meetings, 
would scarce be felt an innovation if fol- 



lowed to-day; and the plan so far suc- 
ceeded, that a division became necessary, 
in the Boston of 1710. Thus, in oi^aniz- 
ing such societies as those which are now 
the almoners of the elf urches, we are fol- 
lowing an old track. They were then in 
successful operation ; and it is a wonder- 
ful and mournful exhibit of the blight 
which swept over the churches in the last 
century, that their very name was lost, and 
their existence is now exhumed as a relic 
of a by-gone age. They are the ruined 
cities, fallen temples, and shattered statues 
of an extinct civilization, whose very 
authors were forgotten in the occupancy 
of the succeeding race. 

One of the best of the works of Cotton 
Mather is worthy of notice as bearing 
upon this subject It is a book of 109 
pages, 18mo., first published in 1710, 
republished in a mangled shape, in 1807, 
and again restored, in 1845, by the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society. It is 
entitled, 

Bonifacius. 

AN ESSAY 

upon the GOOD that is to be 

Devised and Designed by THOSE 

Who Desire to Answer the Great END 

o£Life, and to DO GOOD 

While they Live, 

This book is full of minute practical 
suggestions, upon the question *' What 
may I do for the service of God and the 
Welfare of man ?" In answer, he is, first, 
to attend " to his own heart and life." 
Then, " let every one consider the Rela- 
tions wherein the Sovereign God has 
placed him." Hiese he takes in the fol- 
lowing order : 1, Conjugal ; 2, Parental ; 
8, that of Master and Servant ; 4, that of 
Neighbour, in which he specifies, as de- 
sirable, private religious meetings, neigh- 
bourhood associations, societies of young 
people, and the like ; and in connection 
with that, he speaks of meetings of ^* young 
men associated." Proceeding to more 
public ways of dmng good, he addresses, 
first, ministers, then schoohnasters, church- 
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es, magistrates, physicians, rich men, 
elders and deacons, RepresentatiTes in 
the provincial Legislature, constables, 
tything men, military commanders, ship- 
masters, lawyers and judges, — suggesting, 
in detail, plans for usefulness which wer^ 
evidently the results of his mature expe- 
rience. In the preface to this work, he 
says, that ** He is very strongly persuaded 
There is a Day very near at hand, when 
Books of such a Tendency as this will be 
the most welcome • Things imaginable to 
many Thousands of Readers, and have 
more than one edition." He was correct 
Its author seemed also, with prophetic 
glance, to perceive now existing schemes : 
" A vast Variety of new Wayes to do 
Grood will be hit upon : Paths which no 
Fowl of the Best Flight at Noble Designs 
has yet known ; and which the Vulture's 
most Piercing Eye has never passed." 
But this little book itself is perpetuated 
in American prosperity; it helped form 
the character of one of the men who left 
the deepest mark of his moulding on the 
character of this country ; it was Benja- 
min Franklin. " When I was a boy," 
writes that distinguished man to Samuel 
Mather, ** I met with a book entitled, 
* Essays to do Good,* which I think was 
written by your father. It had been so 
little regarded by its former possessor that 
several leaves of it were torn out, but the 
remainder gave me such a tarn of think- 
ing, as to have an influence upon my 
conduct through life ; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a 
doer of good, than on any other kind of 
reputation ; and if I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful citizen, the public 
owes all the advantage of it to that book." 
It is unnecessary to enter into minute 
detail regarding Cotton Mather's literary 
character. His published works, amount- 
ing, says his son, to three hundred and 
eighty-three, will best illustrate his uni- 
versal learning, although they may be 
inadequate, as Colman declares, to pre- 
sent a just idea of the man. Blessed 
with what bis son calls ^ a nu>ddst inqu]»- 



itiveness," and with ** a great capacity for 
learning," he could grasp the contents of 
a book while ordinary rraden had hardly 
entered upon it His insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a wonderfully retentive 
memory, made him, eventually, the first 
scholar of New England. While, from 
his peculiar training, Greek and Latin 
were to him as his mother tongne, he 
made himself master of the French and 
Spanish languages, that he might write 
treatises in them, and in his forty-fifUi 
year, he " conquered the Iroquois Indian," 
in which he published works for the 
instruction of the natives. In his studies 
he evidently traversed the whole range of 
literature. The Rev. Joshua Gree speaks 
of " The capacity of his mind ; the readi- 
ness of his wit ; the vastness of his read- 
ing; the strength of his memory; the 
variety and treasure of his learning, in 
printed works, and in nuinnscripts which 
contain a much greater share," in addi- 
tion to '*the Fplendor of virtues which 
from the abundant grace of Grod within him 
shone out in the constant tenor of a most 
entertaining and profitable conversation." 
And Dr. Chauncy testifies that tiiere were 
hardly any books in existence with which 
Cotton Mather was unacquainted. His 
own library numbered, in 1700, " several 
thousands of books." 

The very extent of Cotton Mather^s 
learning, occasioned the chief defect in 
his writings. His mind was filled with 
accumulated materials, of which a proper 
assimilation, was, in the hurry of his life, 
and the constant use of his knowledge, 
impossible. The reader of his woifa is 
astonished at the immense learning which 
they display ; but the clearness, strength, 
and vigor, of the framework, will make 
him regret that the author did not know 
less, or wish that he had found time 
to train, more carefully, the remarkable 
abilities which he plainly exhibits. He 
uses his knowledge in its crude stete, 
always pouring it out in a flood on every 
subject which occupied his pen. The 
style, too, is often encombered with pans, 
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anagraiDB, and &r-fetched conceits ; it is 
loaded with long and tiresome quotations 
from Latin and Greek ; it struggles under 
heaps of ancient history, or classic mythol- 
ogy. But it is not always so ; sometimes 
he rises with his subject above the style 
of his age ; he ascends into a purer atmos- 
phere, and writes plain, clear, common- 
aense English. His Essays to do Good) 
furnish evidences of the latter : the for- 
mer is seen in much of the Magnalia,^ a 

1 Thfa work waa pubUihed in EDgUnd in 1702 ; 
th* flzM •ditlon wmi a folio, of 790 pagea, of whieh 
tlw upper pari of Um titfo psf* iMula thus : 
Hagnalia Ckristi Jmerieanm; 

OR, TBI 

£ccle0ta0t{cal J^istots 

OP 

NEW ENGLAND. 

raoH 

Ita fliat Planttag in the year 1630, onto the year 
ofonr Lord, 1688. 

It ia divided into aeven booka, embracing reapeo- 
tbely, the antlquitiea, Urea of the OoTernora, Uvea of 
Divinaa, htatory of the UniTeratty, aota of Synoda 
and other eoolaalaatleal matten, merolea and provl- 
dencea, and the worka of the Lord, and an appendix 
eontalna the remarkable ooourrencea In the Indian 
War of 1688-'96. No work haa been more abnied 
by antiqaariana than thia, and none mote habitoaUy 
foUowed by the aame indiridoala. While certainly 
daScient, and oeeaaionally erroneooa, nothing elie 
eonld be expected when a work ani&oient for a life- 
time waa dlapatehed in a few yeara ; and with all Ita 
fenlta, it ia the atorahooae of Maaaaehiiaatta hiatory. 
Men may aboae, but they moat jue It. 

** Ootton Mather himaelf iays," (we quote from Dr. 
Bobbbia* hiatory,) " he doea not wonder that there 
WBN aome who dialiked and aboaad the Magnalia, 
beoaaae it waa written to wrre the intereata of real, 
aoUd, vital pi«ty, rather than a formal religion ; and 
becanae, ahowing the virtuea of the Non-eonformiata, 
it of eouiaa aet in a atrong light, the peraecniing 
spirit from which they Buffered.*' *^ There ia a good 
daal of point in auch remarka aa the foUowIng,** In 
alluiion to aome of John Oldmizon'a atricturea, in a 
work called "The BngUah Bmplre ta America:" 
" The aeonaera," aaya Mather, ** would have it be- 
lieved that the Church hiatocy ia very trivial in the 
matter of it. Tea, by all meana ! The marvellona 
worka of Ood in producing and maintaining and 
afflicting and relieving of colonlea in a matchleaa 
manner, formed upon the noble intentlona of pure 
and undeflled religion, and the bright pattemaof 
living up to it, acen in the Uvea of aaeh men, and aa 
choice macerlala aa a Church Hiatory can be com- 
poaed of, theae are trivial mattera ! Come, then, let 
oa go to maatar Oldmixon for important mattera. It 
ia a trouble unto me to deacand unto anything ao 
ludletOM ; holife ia ha, and nol I, that moat aniwar 
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chaotic mass of crude materials of New 
England history, although even in that 
are passages of such excelleiice that Gra- 
ham declared it to be the most interesting 
work the literature of the country had 
produced, and that many of its biographi- 
cal parts are superior to Plutarch.* 

Of these three hundred and eighty- 
three works, (two of which were pub- 
lished afler his death,) his son gives a 
list" He began to publish in 1686, one 
or two only being issued in each of sev- 
eral years, but the number rising to eight 
or ten a year, and once as high as six- 
teen. No after year of his life passed 
without a publication. Many of these 
works are sermons, funeral discourses, or 
tracts, suggested by now obsolete, but 
then engrossing occurrences, and hence 
are short. But with all the abatement 
due to this fact, his remarkable fertility 
puts to the blush men of ordinary indus- 
try. Some were works of size and value. 

for it. In hia hiatory, wherein he raila at oura, yon 
ahall find whole pages conaeorated unto long, long, 
tireeome relationa of aome that he ainglea oqt aa the 
more curiona eventa ; he calla 'em ao. Theae ourioua 
eventa are, *■ that a couple of atarved Indiana (at Hud- 
aon'a Bay) went a-flahing,— and then a-hunting,— 
and met with only two mooae,— and how 'twaa,— and 
how, the geeae flying away to the aouthward in Octo- 
ber, the people there [auch their aagaoity !] knew 
that hard weather waa approaching ;— and in No- 
vember [oh, marvellona !] It anowed. And then,—* 
long tedioua narrative, how they catched partridgea, 
[not woodcocka !] yea [an exploit that ahould be told 
unto future generationa], four men, in a week'a 
time, killed alx and twenry. And then [a terrible 
thing happened, aa much to be remembered aa the 
Sicilian earthqoakea] in December, a boy had hia 
fret hurt with the froat.' And an hundred more 
auch ourioua eventa ia thia hiatory aet off withal. 
Theae, it aeema, are the important mattera tliat are 
moat worthy of a room in hiatory. A Church Hia- 
tory, fbmlahed aa afoxeaaid, haa only trivial matteta 
for you '." 

s The gratitude due to Cotton Mather Ikom every 
one who holda in wtteem the memory of the early 
worthiea of New England, may be aeen in tlie feet 
that, by the year 1718, he had publlahed the Uvea of 
no leaa than one hundred and fourteen men, and 
twenty women, and that aubaequent yeara increaaed 
the liat. One of hia beat biographical woika ia hia 
life of hia Ikther, the venerable Incieaae Mather,— 
wbooe memory will be, by and by, eommemocated 
in theae pagaa. 

* Lift, fro., p. UU'lTB. 
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In addition to the Magnalia, the Month 
ductio ad ministeriunt and the £s8ays to 
do Good, the most valuable were his 
Christian FlulosOpher, and his Ratio 
DisciplincB Fratrum Nov-Anglorum. The 
former is an excellent work, of a popular 
cast, in which he arranges the facts of the 
natural sciences in a way to present in a 
strong light the goodness and power of 
God. The latter is a urork exhibiting 
the order of the churches of New Eng- 
land, and is a clear, able, systematic ex- 
hibit of Congregational usages, not only 
at that period, but as practised at present 
While the author of as good a treatise 
upon our Church polity as ever has been 
written, and one which embodies all the 
minute details which everybody wants to 
know, but which few writers furnish, — it 
b proper to say that whatever leaning 
there may be in our polity towards Pres- 
byterian ways, including the Consociation 
system of Connecticut, that leaning is due 
to Cotton Mather ; this will be explained, 
however, farther on. 

The work of Cotton Mather on which 
the labor of his life was bestowed, was 
never published ; still in manuscript, it is 
in the ownership of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It is entitled, Bibtia 
Americana, and consists mainly of com- 
ments and illustrations upon the Scrip- 
tures. It occupies six volumes, near folio 
size, and comprising hundreds of pages. 
Prefixed to the commentary as such, are, 
first, a chronological arrangement of the 
Old Testament ; secondly, a " harmony ** 
of the New Testament; thirdly, an ac- 
count of the division of the Bible in chap- 
ters and verses, with tables of the num- 
bers and position of each ; and fourthly, 
an essay on the old chronology, with 
arguments to remove apparent discrepan- 
cies. The comments, which occupy all 
except a portion of the first volume, were 
accumulated by daily study and writing, 
and commencing in his thirty-first year, 
were the work of his life.* The appear- 

1 *< ICanoaeilpto, wb«n a man writes sntry daj, 
tT«n though bt wiltM bal llUla, aoeanralato. Dr. 
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ance of the manuscript indicates that 
blank leaves were assigned to the various 
books of the Bible, and that he entered in 
their appropriate place such thoughts of 
his own, or comments of others, or iUus- 
trations from any and every source, as 
occurred to him. Hence some parts are 
crowded, while others pass without notice. 
It is, in reality, the unfinished plan of a 
work of immense labor, knowledge, and 
research. So far as learning goes, it is 
probably without an equal among com- 
mentaries; while its practical value to 
ordinary students woulcf be but slight 

That Cotton Mather's abilities were 
appreciated in his own home, has already 
been seen. It was not many years before 
his fame as a man of letters crossed the 
Atlantic, and gained him the fellowship 
of other learned men. He had a ^' numer- 
ous and extensive correspondence " with 
Europeans, at one time having on his list 
over fifly men of education. Quite a 
number of these were Scotch divines, to 
whom he was drawn by theological sym- 
pathies ; and Danish missionaries, in whose 
efforts his own heart was deeply engaged. 
Of others, it is to be regretted that his 
son preserved the names of only a few 
living at the time of his own writing; 
among them were Lord Chancellor King, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Mr. Whiston, of 
mathematical celebrity, and Dr. Franck- 
ius, of Halle. It is a greater proof, per- 
haps, of his foreign reputation, that in his 
forty-seventh year, (1710,) the University 
of Glai^ow conferred upon him the then 
distinguished honor of the Doctorate in 
Divinity ; »* the high value the University 
sets upon you," wrote the Vice-Chancellor, 

JohnKon was once asked bow it was that the Chris- 
tian Fathers, and the men of other times, coald find 
leisure to fill so many folios with the prodnctions of 
their pens. * Nothing is easier,* said he ; and he at 
once hegan a calculation to show what would be the 
effect in the ordinary term of a man's life, if he wrote 
only one octaTO page in a day ; and the question was 

solred In this manner, manuscripts have 

accumulated on my hands until I hare been sur- 
prised to find that by this slow and steady process, I 
haTs been enabled to prepare eleren Tolumes on the 
New Testamani, and Hts on portions of the Old Tes- 
taiDMit.*'— JZ««. Alb$rt Bonus* ^'Li/kat Tkr- Sctn.** 
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** I hope yoa will no longer donbt, when 
I tell you that they have confer'd the 
highest Academical Degree upon You, 
the Doctorate in Divinity; which I am 
persuaded is but what you deserve." 
And, three years later, he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in London. 
His name is the first on the list of the 
graduates of Harvard College to receive 
the latter honor, and the third bearing 
the former, — Benjamin Woodbridge and 
Increase Mather being the predecessors. 
That Cotton Mather, in the midst of a 

> faithful performance of his first, his par- 
ochial, duties, should find time to issue so 
many books, and accumulate such a mass 
of manuscripts, was owing to his untiring 
industry. Mis division of time was rigidly 
systematic ; no moment was suffered to be 
lost. It is a matter of surprise how he 
could endure the rigidity of a system of 
study to which his stern sense of duty had 
trained his impetuous nature. In fact, in 
reading his diary, or his son's account of 
his daily life, we long for more elasticity. 
We feel that had he left his study oflener, 
and been more with men, in spite, if need 
be, of the artificial sanctity then setting 
the minister apart from others, it had been 
better for him. We long to have him 
cast aside his too sedate and solemn dig- 
nity of exterior, which sat, perhaps as 
gracefully on him as on any of his day, 
and be as fresh and natural as a child. 
We wish he could have felt that he was a 
man before he was a minister, and a boy 
before he was a man, and to have the 
heart of a true minister he would still be 
both. The musty study is good in its due 
share ; but God*s free air and sunshine, 
and meeting with other eyes and hands 
and hearts, is far better. We respect the 
man who wears a hole in his study floor, 
but as for choosing him as guide in theol- 
ogy, or practical Christian work, that 
were absurd. We want the man who 
knows nature and human nature. The 
day has gone by, it is to be devoutly 
hoped, when a minister's stupidity in 
earthly things, is proof of his knowledge 
vol.. I. 82 
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of the heavenly. And here Cotton 
Mather failed. But for his natural prac- 
tical cast of character, and his ministerial 
training under the care of ait experienced 
pastor, he would have entirely failed. 
As it was, he dwelt too much in an unreal 
atmosphere. He saw matters with cleri- 
cal eyes. He needed to have truth ^* de- 
polarized," — as will any man trained 
scholastically. And this because he lived 
in his study : and there we are forced to 
conunend his industry, wishing all the 
time he had been less industrious. 

One Sabbath day's history will illus- 
trate this. In the morning, arising, as 
usual on the Sabbath, earlier than on 
other days of the week, he considered his 
Sabbath morning question ; he sang his 
morning hymn ; he noted down the 
answers to his *•*• question ;" he sought his 
God in prayer, personally and specially 
appropriate ; he kept, as all through the 
day, his thoughts on religious things, and 
was continually ** forming Admonitions of 
Piety from occasional Objects and Occur- 
rences ;" he guarded bis tongue by special 
care; he wrote an illustration upon a 
Scripture text ; he read a portion of the 
Old Testament in the original Hebrew, 
another in the French, and then a por^ 
tion qf the New Testament in Greek; 
*^ then he made the Morning Prayer of 
his Study ;" he " meditated ;" he prayed 
and sang with his family; he gave 
charges to his children, and assigned to 
those too young to attend public worship, 
suitable passages of Scripture to be com- 
mitted to memory ; again in his study, he 
prayed with reference to the coming pub- 
lic service ; listening to his venerated 
father's voice, ** not one Head or Text, 
and scarce one Sentence in the Sermon 
passed without his Mind moving towards 
Heaven ;" returning to his study, he read 
over some *^ Discourses on the great Sab- 
batism which the Church of God is to 
look for, and the glorious ',Things^ which 
are spoken about the City of God ;" at 
the table, to which, every Sabbath, he 
invited some of the poor, <*he fed the 
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Sonla of the Company;" dinner ended, 
he read Scripture, referring to the Sab- 
batism which before was the subject of 
his thoughts; and he prayed and sang a 
hymn regarding it ; again, he prayed for 
Zion ; he read through the sermon he was 
about to preach, and prayed as well for 
personal grace as to its exhortations, as 
for its public success ; he preached, ** and 
spent about three Hours in carrying on 
the Service there, in a great Assembly ;" 
" excessively tired," he " drank his be- 
loved tea ;" he prayed for his daily needs ; 
he catechised the children, and ** went 
through the Sermons with them," and 
faithfully taught them in their duties; 
having lefl a son to catechise the servants, 
he retired to his study, and then asked 
himself. What have I left undone that it 
would be for my Consolation and Satis- 
faction to do before I die ; he read *' in 
a book of Piety, a Sermon that might add 
unto the Heavenly Tincture on his Mind ;" 
he was called to pray with a sick person ; 
returning, he renewed his instructions to 
his children ; he sang, with the family, the 
evening hymn ; again, in his study, he 
gave thanks to God for the mercies of 
the day, and committed himself to the 
*» hands of his dear Saviour ;" *• so he 
went to Rest." 

An account of one day, and that not 
unusual in its labors, is as follows : *' This 
Day I performed the Duties of my gen- 
eral Calling, instructed the Scholars un- 
der my charge, underwent the Diversion of 
Meals and Company, with whom I was a 
considerable while ; I made a long Ser- 
mon and preached it ; I spent more than 
a little Time at the private Meeting, 
where I preached, and read over Knox's 
Historical Relation of the Island of Cey- 
lon." We should certainly suspect the 
results of these employments to be but 
superficial, did we not know from his sei^ 
mons themselves their value, and from his 
writings, his clear understinding and 
memory of what he read. 

One year, after his fiftieth had passed, 
affordf, OB rooorded in his diary, the fbl« 



lowing history: that he had preached 
above seventy-two public sermons and 
nearly half as many private ones ; that not 
one day had passed without a record of 
some plan* to do good ; that no day had 
ended in which some portion^ however 
small, of his income, had not been set 
apart for benevolence ; that he had pre- 
pared and published fourteen books ; and 
that he had kept sixty fasts and twenty- 
two vigils, — besides attending regulariy to 
his other varied duties. Nor was this a 
year of peculiar industry. 

The whole secret of the abundance of* 
his works is his careful employment of 
every moment of time. ** He worked, — 
worked as hard and as much as any man 
that ever lived. He saved and used 
every minute with wonderful method and 
energy. And he did this conscientiously. 
He was industrious from principle." ^ It 
is true that much of the learning he 
amassed was, as we estimate it, useless ; 
but it seemed so neither to him nor to his 
age. He meant to use it in his sermons 
and other works which, as had all his 
works, had as their object to advance the 
cause of Christ. The notice over his 
study door, "Be Short," was a con- 
scientious admonition of the value of his 
time, on which, however, the visitor, in the 
cordiality of his reception, and the charm 
of its occupant's conversation, was apt to. 
trench. 

" When to such characteristics are add- 
ed purity of life, unstained, so far as it is 
known, or even suspected, by a single 
blot ; subjection of the appetites, even to 
their mortification; systematic self-reofu- 
lation, in conformity to rules which he 
conscientiously believed to be of divine 
sanction ; love of " the just liberties of 
mankind," — for this also may be ranked 
with the virtues, having its root and issue 
in justice ; — and a firm and faithful pa- 
triotism, which, if not one of the satrred 
sisterhood, consorts with that high com- 
pany,"' we have the foundation of a 

1 Dr. Robblna' Utot. 8m. Ch., p. 72. 
1 Dr. BobUni* History, p. 84. 
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character wliich, eMentially righteous and 
noble, can bear its incidental faults with- 
out apology or shame. 

That he had his faults no one can 
doubt. They are conspicuous to every 
student of his life. The great amount of 
calumny thrown upon him, the misunder- 
standing which his eccentricities invaria- 
bly cause in the superficial observer, the 
differences of opinion of which he has 
been the subject, and the shifting hues of 
the surface of his life, are presumptive of 
the existence of what a biographer, whose 
sole desire was to exalt rather than de- 
scribe the man, would wish to blot If 
those faults, and mistakes, and follies, were 
the substance of his character, then the 
representatives of '* liberal " ^ Christians 
are justifiable. If they were incidental 
only, then a writer need not blush to 
state them. Such as they were, they 
were sources of vexation to him in his 
own lifetime. No new faults have been 
discovered since, although his diary ' has 
furnished a record of his most secret 
thoughts, and thus, of course, has enabled 
opposers to extract every foolish record, 
and unguarded — because secret — expres- 
sion of his feelings. 

The inju^ce done to his memory is 
not so much in alleging faults, as in so 
magnifying them that they seem to prove, 
necessarily, a bad heart; not in exhibit- 
ing his eccentricities as in so arranging 
them as to make the eccentricities appear 
to be the man ; not in condemning what 
was wrong, but in wholesale reproach ; 
every advantage is taken of his mistakes ; 
his errors are torn away from the causes 
which occasioned them; and wherever 

1 Laoas % noD luceodo 7 

a This (Uftry, ooiitina«d most of his Ufe, is, piiooi- 
paUy, in ezistence. Tlie record of eacli year forms % 
pamphlet ofiC8eU;ajid thus the Tarlous yean hare 
been scattered. The reoords of the years 1681, 1688, 
1686, 1686, 1698, 1607, 1698, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1706, 
1706, 1718, 1721, and 1724, are in the inestimable 
UbraryoftheMnssaehosetts Historical Society, by 
vhoae kind permission the writer is allowed to 
Make free use of the manoseripts of Cotton Mather. 
The records for the yMis 1682, 1696, 1680, 1708, 1709, 
1711, 1718, and 1717, are in the Library of thoAmer- 
teaAnilqiuuiM Sodslj, al Wa 



an act is susceptible of a bad motive, the 
bad is invariably preferred to the good. 
** An individual," says President Quincy's 
able, but liberal ' History of Harvard 
University," ** of ungovernable, passions 
and of questionable principles ; credulous, 
intriguing, and vindictive ; oflen selfish 
as to ends, at times little scrupulous in 
the use of means ; wayward, aspiring, and 
vain ; rendering his piety dubious by dich 
play, and the motives of his public ser- 
vices suspected by the obtrusiveness of 
his claims to honor and place." ^ ^ There 
is something in the heart," well says Dr. 
Bobbins, *'that warns us to beware of 
wholesale censure, to look behind stereo- 
typed terms of reproach, and not to take 
ignominious brands as unquestionable 
proofs of guilt" *' £ven before I had 
studied Cotton Mather, in his writings 
and acts, separately from the coloring of 
modem biographers, and the attitude in 
which historians had placed him, a such 
picion had long since haunted me that his 
faults had been unintenionally exagger- 
ated." Afler such a study he writes, 
<* And now, can this person, with such • 
aims, whose life was devoted to such 
objects and crowned with such an end, 
have been other than an essentially 
righteous and intrinsically good man ? 
It is impossible to find any key to the 
interpretation of his history, any explana- 
tion of the main and constant facts of his 
life, any harmony between his works and 
his motives, any congruity between his 
line of conduct and his line of purpose, 
except on the principle that he was really 
conscientious, benevolent, and devout" 
Cotton Mather has been charged with 

s We obserre in some of the Catalogues of oar 
Theological Seminaries, this same blander as to the 
nomeoftheinstitation at Cambridge. There is no 
"Harrard Unioer$Uy;» ^'Harrard Cb//ef«» is known 
to the laws of this Commonwealth, and it is a 
part of what is called ^' The UnlTexalty at Cam- 
bridge." Having no right to snggest a return to the 
legal and proper title in the annual Catalogues of 
that institution, we do venture to suggest oorreetncss 
In our denominational issues. The Hon. Sdwaxd 
Bferett, former President, may be considered Ikir 
authority,— M weU ai the statutcf of Maasaehusetts. 
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pride. It is undeniable that he exhibited, 
at least, yanity. It was exhibited in ways 
which none can admire, and which were 
often repulsive. But before he is too 
severely denounced for this fault, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was bom and 
grew, ought to be remembered. 

Bom of such an ancestry as has already 
been described, and inheriting two such 
names, his early promise was hailed with 
delight and his progress watched with 
increasing expectation. He was preco- 
cious, and soon learned it from those foolish 
remarks of others which flattered a child- 
ish vanity and excited youthful ambition. 
He was never a true boy ; he was made to 
feel, in days when sports had been far more 
appropriate, how much was expei-ted of 
him in learning and piety. It does not 
take a child long to catch the spirit of 
such lessons of mistaken affection. Cot- 
ton Mather, the child, learned them ; the 
boy, he found his superiority to other 
boys ; the student, his ambition was fired 
and gratified by indiscriminate and fool- 
ish, though not unjust, praise. He en- 
tered college more learned than many a 
graduate, and on entering, was hailed by 
President Hoar with a prophecy of his 
future eminence in the topic assigned 
him for his " initial declamation," — " Te- 
lemacho veniet, vivat modo, fortior aetas." 
In college, not only was his superiority 
undisputed, but his actual learning. At 
the annual commencement, in 1677, in 
the Latin oration, pronounced by Presi- 
dent Oakes to the assembled throng, 
occurred a eulogy, which is thus rendered : 
»* Mather is named Cotton Mather. What 
a name ! My hearers, I mistake ; I ought 
to have said what names 1 I shall not 
speak of his father, most careful guardian 
of the college, the first Fellow of the cor- 
poration ; for I dare not praise him to his 
face. But should he resemble his ven- 
erable grandfathers, John Cotton and 
Richard Mather, in piety, learning, splen- 
dor of intellect, solidity of judgment, pru- 
dence and wisdom, he will indeed bear 
the palm. And I have confidence that in 



this young man. Cotton and Mather, wiU 
be united, and flourish again." ^ 

What youth of sixteen, as ardent by 
nature, as ambitious, as susceptible, aa 
Cotton Mather, could withstand such a 
training ? Is it any wonder that he was 
vain ? Could anything more have been 
done to foster and stimulate an unhealthy 
ambition ? When, at the age of eighteen, 
he received an unanimous call to become 
Assistant to his father, in the care of the 
largest Church in Boston, his self-esteem 
could not have been diminished. And 
when, as years progressed, he found his 
name becoming famous, his eminent abil- 
ities acknowledged, his superiority in 
learning unquestioned, — hard was it to 
root out the plants which had been so 
industriously cultivated from in&ncy. 
He must have been more than man to 
have been free from such feelings. He 
was not free. This fault was often 
glaring. His biographers— of one class — 
have not forgotten to remind the world of 
it whenever occasioned opened. But 
they have forgotten to tell the world that 
Cotton Mather was himself conscious of 
this fault ; they forget to tell of the tears 
its consciousness cost him ; with his diary 
open, and well thumbed and marked 
where objectionable passages occur, they 
omit to mention the record of his peni- 
tence before God on this account, and 
how he prayed for deliverance, when 
Christian experience had brought it to his 
view. Hear him : " The apprehension 
of the cursed Pride .... working in 
my heart, fill'd me with inexpressible Bit- 
terness and Confusion before the Lord. 
In my early youth, even when others of 
my age are playing in the streets, T 
preached unto very great Assemblies, 
and found strange Respects among the 
People of God. I fear'd (and Thanks be 
to God that He ever struck me with such 
a Fear,) lest a Snare, and a Pit were by 
Satan prepared for such a Novice. I 

1 Th« original to in the Lifc of his Mm, p. &. We 
take the translation, (Inseitinf one omitted elMiss,^ 
fIraiaDr. Bobhias' Histoiy, p. iXK 
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therefore resolved that I would set apart 
a day to humble mjself before God for 
the Pride of my own Heart, and entreat 
that by His Grace I may be delivered 

from that Sin How little Grace 

have 1 1 How unlike him that could say 
* I am lowly !' Let me for this Cause 
abhor myself in Dust and Ashes ! . . . 
Lord, what shall I do for the Cure of this 
Disease ?" " I have put my Heart into 
the Hands of the faithful Jesus;" after 
long exercises, he writes, . . . . " And 
now, Lord, I come to Him. He sees how 
I am laboring and heavy laden." Nor 
were the pages here covered, the only 
illustration of his sorrow over the sin im- 
planted so early; his diary shows this 
struggle all through his life. The passage 
just repeated, one biographer does, how- 
ever, partially quote : it is the author of 
the Life in Sparks' series, who, of course, 
declares it to be *' valuable as a remarka- 
ble specimen of self delusion." 

Another charge made against Cotton 
Mather is that of disappointed ambition. 
In one sense this may be true ; doubtless 
he was disappointed in his expectations of 
a certain kind of influence. And this 
grew naturally out of the condition of 
Massachusetts at that time, taken in con- 
nection with his own hereditary and min- 
isterial position. It was a transition period 
in which he lived, and he, in some degree, 
belonged to the past. 

Cotton Mather's ancestry had wielded 
an enormous influence. The weight of 
character, the writings, and the public 
services of his own grandfathers, John 
Cotton and Richard Mather, had left an 
impress on the polity of Massachusetts, 
still active, and then predominant. They 
had prepared the order of Church gov- 
ernment, and had influenced, at least one 
of them, the form into which the civil 
power fell. They had been, in company 
with the other clergymen, formally con- 
sulted by the colonial government, in all 
cases of delicacy, and their advice, in 
general, adopted. These things he knew. 
He was the sou, abo, of a man, an agent 



in the courts of monarchs, and what was 
better, one whose daring words, calmly* as 
they fell from his quiet lips,, had stirred 
the soul of the people to resist, with unan- 
imous v(Mce, the demand of the profligate 
Charles for the surrender of their char- 
tered liberties, and whose nomination sub- 
sequently selected a Royal Governor. 
Why should not he, conscious of superior- 
ity to either in science and mental ability, 
and of as great eneigy and practical 
power, — why should not he sway the 
people at his will, and make and unmake 
Governors. Such thoughts may have 
been in his mind. He looked for power, 
not in form, but in sabstance ; but, save 
in transient gleams, it never came. 

The time had been when the minister 
had more real power than the chief mag- 
istrate. He had made and unmade Gov- 
ernors. He had enacted and repealed 
laws. But this power was fading from 
sight With the changing elements 
which took from Massachusetts the char- 
acter of a theocracy, came a change in 
the position of the clergy. Not but that 
the office should still bring respect and 
influence. In throwing ofl the shackles of 
priestly power, the man could not throw 
off entirely the awe with which the boy 
had regarded the minister of God. Nor 
did the better class desire to do so. Love 
should still repay their labors ; that love 
which clusters about the recollection of 
the kindly nurture of childhood, the hal- 
lowing of the ties of mature life, the 
soothing Df the declining steps of aged 
parents, the gushings of the warm heart 
concealed under a cold exterior, which 
coQunended the departing to the love of 
Jesus, — such love as is all the power the 
minister needs, and which is dearer than 
all outer forms of authority to the servant 
of Him whose " kingdom is not of this 
world." This change still hesitated ; but 
it was fast approaching its consummation. 
The early race of colonists had passed 
away. It was not a reaction, as is some- 
times thought, either in doctrine or prac- 
tice, from a too stringent rule ; but the 
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inevitable resalt from the iDcaming of a 
popalation of difierent character, and of 
looser views, who outnumbered the rem- 
nant of old Puritans, and of necessity, 
though silently, changed the character of 
the Province. One by one the old land- 
marks had been swept off before the 
surging of new hosts. The half way cov- 
enant had early marked the first promi- 
nent change. The charter of William 
and Mary had destroyed the exclusive 
right of Church members to the ballot- 
box. The old Congregational regime was 
trembling before the popular will. The 
civil authority was replacing the eccle- 
siastical. It was the time of a transition 
state, out of which momentous events 
were soon to come, and in which the ele- 
ments were restless and turbulent 

There had been, perhaps, as great a 
change in the ministry itself. Once the 
Puritan minister was the leader of his 
people in the convictions of a detracted 
age. To succeed, proved unshrinking 
boldness with calm discretion, an iron 
will with a warm heart, and a theatre in 
which these qualities had an opportunity 
to command success. The non-conformist 
divine was the first to feel the weight of 
oppression ; was the leader of his people 
in their exile to the New England wilder^ 
ness ; joined in the same labors ; exposed 
himiself to the same perils ; knew how to 
use the musket in days of terror, and 
how, when the strife was over, to soothe 
the dying and mourn for the dead. But 
as years passed away, these men were 
buried. The wilderness became fruitful 
fields; the forest-glades resounded with 
the blow of the axe ; the musket hung 
untouched upon the wall ; and the virtues 
needed in the minister were those of the 
mild and saintly kind, rather than the 
qualities of a leader of armed men. 
There were Indian wars ; but the west- 
em frontier rolled back the tide ; the 
towns of the Piscataqua experienced the 
temporary mourning ; the sound of strife 
died away under the pines of Norridge- 
wock; as a whole, the battle had been 



fought and the victory won, although 
the borders were still debatable grounds; 
and it was unknowingly that New Eng- 
land was then girding itself for a desperate 
conflict with the mother land itself. The 
influence, therefore, of the early Puritan 
ministry, none could wield ; for none were 
trained in the tumults of the reign of 
Charles th^ First If they had had the old 
virtues, they had no opportunity to test 
them ; the man is necessary to the hour, 
but so is the hour to the man. 

In such a time did Cotton Mather live. 
Ue did not perceive the change. He 
could not see the signs of the times. He 
felt that the influence of his predecessors 
in the ministry was not his. Though at 
the head of the clergy of New England in 
learning and eloquence, the expected 
deference never came. Doubtless hb own 
evident expectation, and his want of some 
qualities of steadiness, and his ignorance 
of craf);, had an effect to prevent the 
realization of his hopes. Had he been 
wiser, more silent, more hypocritical, he 
would never have been portrayed as he 
often is ; but as transparent as the day, 
without the slightest power of conceal- 
ment, faults and disappointments in him 
are blamed, while worse men are praised, 
simply because hypocritical or shrewd 
enough to keep their own counseL His 
very thoughts are recorded ; who is will- 
ing to stand the same test ? 

But the change going on had still 
another feature, without which we should 
never have heard of his faults. It was 
theological. Cotton Mather did see this 
change. The old doctrines were in dan- 
ger. The strife had already begun for 
the ascendancy of the two schemes of faitL 
When we speak of the origin of Unita- 
rianbm as in the conunencement of the 
present century, we date it a century too 
late. The battle which is now ended in 
victory, — and since whose ending we only 
wait for the fast progressing crumbling of 
the defeated forces, curious only to see 
whether the spirit is safer diffused than 
concentrated, — had begun even before 
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Cotton Mather's day. In his time, it 
came into activity. He saw the coming 
defection of the churches. He placed 
himself,— or rather took the place to 
which he was called, — at the head of' the 
old Calvinistic forces. He hesitated not 
to warn the land of the spirit which was 
working, and which — whether he was 
right or wrong — he thought would destroy 
vital religion. It was no selfishness, it 
was a love for Christ, whether mistaken 
or not is not now the question, that led 
him to risk reputation — with all the salient 
points in himself he knew were open to 
attack — in the cause of his Redeemer. 
" Sirs," said he in a discourse, in 1 700, to 
the ministers and others, ^* Sirs, we shall 
not stop here, believe me! The third 
plot is to betray the faith of the churches, 
the truths of the Gospel, the doctrines of 
grace. These, these, will shortly be 
assaulted. We shall shortly be called 
upon to part with those things which are 
the very life of our soul." He rcnewedly 
declared, in a labored argument,^ '* The 
Faith of the Fathers," in which the old doc- 
trines are unflinchingly exhibited. He 
published a ** Seasonable Testimony to 
the Doctrines of Grace." " American 
Sentiments on the Arian controversy," 
came from his pen. And in sermons and 
other writings needless to be enumerated, 
he protested against the modifications, 
which, then called only more consistent 
Calvinism, were bringing in the faith 
whi('h swept away the old churtrhes from 
their Puritan foundation. 

Nor did he stop with mere protest 
Changes in ecclesiastical order were then 
progressing, which he endeavored to meet 
by changes in the opposite direction, — 
towards a stricter form of Church govern- 
ment. As he was the founder of our 
present system of ministerial Associations,^ 
80 he devised the ** Proposals " for a closer 
union among the churches, in 1 705, which 
John Wise effectually demolished in Mas- 

1 In th« orgatiludon of tbe old BMton AMOcUdon, 
•t Cambridga, in 1600. A fall aotount of th« origin 
•ad profi«« of laeli AModftdom will bo pablishod la 
t ftitan nnmbor. 



sachusetts, but which, adopted in Con- 
necticut, are actually existing in the Con- 
sociation of Churches, which owes its 
entire being and form directly to Cotton 
Mather. This plan he devised, not for 
the sake of stricter government in itself 
but for theological security ; and to this 
he brought even his father, — the secret of 
that change in the views of Increase 
Mather, in which, led by the influence of 
his brilliant son, he decidedly, in his old 
age, modified his earlier published views. 
Cotton Mather saw, by his very side, a 
Church organized *' which refused to 
inquire into the regeneration of communi- 
cants, [and] denied the necessity of ex- 
plicit covenanting with God and the 
Church." * The irregularity of the method 
in which this Church was organized, was 
afterwards overlooked; but President 
Quincy well observes that '* it was impos- 
sible true reconcilement should take 
place," and that ** when occasions arose to 
excite, or to stir, the glimmering of con- 
cealed fires might be seen under the ex- 
ternal covering." The question of Church 
order was only the vehicle of the question 
of doctrine. There could be no union. 
And the only wonder is, that Cotton 
Mather and the Calvinists, instead of con- 
tenting themselves with a plan of Con- 
sociation, (abandoning even that for the 
sake of union,) had not entirely gone over 
to that Presbyterianism^ with whose ad- 
herents he had always felt united. He 
does not show, however^ in his ** Ratio," 
subsequently published, any real dislike 
to pure Congregationalism. Doctrine was 
to him everything ; form, nothing. 

The chief point where the strife cen- 
tered, was more important It concerned 
the control of Harvard College. The 
contest which has resulted in making the 
entire corporation to consist of members 
of one sect, (so as to avoid sectarianism,) 
was in progress more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago ; and although President 
Mather was nominally the champion of 
the old views which had dedicated the 
t Qninoj's Uitt. HmtakI UnHvni^, 1 : 200. 
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College to " Christ and the Church," his 
son was evidently the moving spirit of 
the Calvinists on the part of the clergy, 
as Chief Justice Stoughton was on the 
part of the laity. It is needless here to 
recoant these contentions ; President 
Qaincy's able history describes them 
minutely. ^* It became/' he says, ** the 
policy of the clei^ of that [the Calvinist] 
sect, in the successive schemes for a char- 
ter for the College, during Dr. Mather's 
presidency, so to arrange its powers or its 
principles, as to secure the institution from 
those great changes in religious opinions 
which they had reason to anticipate, and 
which they called ' heresies.* " * It was 
equally the policy of the opposing party 
to secure its control in their own hands. 
Its officers, and itd practices, alike came • 
into the controversy. President Mather 
was finally displaced, by a vote of the 
Legislature requiring him to do what it 
was known he would not do, — reside at 
Cambridge, and a successor appointed the 
same day, who never resided at that place, 
but was continued in office by ^^ evasion." 
The complaints that ^* the doctrines of 
grace" had ceased to be taught, were, 
finally, acknowledged in part, and jus- 
tified. The control of the College passed 
into ** liberal " hands. Inquiries into the 
religious state of the College were, at one 
time, ordered by the Overseers, and the 
report ** breathes a spirit of subdued dis- 
content with the College," but without 
result And the end was that the insti- 
tution passed away from the control of 
the strict Calvinists. 

In this controversy Cotton Mather had 
his share. His suggestions of ** points 
needful to be inquired into " are still pre- 
served. In these, after intimations against 
the state of learning there, the main points 
appear in statements that books having 
** the spirit of the gospel " are not recom- 
mended, but those " erroneous, and dan- 
gerous ;" that the tutors, having no regard 
** to the doctrines of grace," set themselves 
to instil opposite principles, and grievously 
1 EBstoxy, L,Tm[ 



neglect the souls of their pupils ; childrea 
who left home *' with some gospel symp- 
toms of piety, quickly lose all;" and 
"young ministers, who are the gifts of 
Christ in the service of our churches, 
declare, that, before they came to be what 
they are, they found it necessary to lay 
aside the sentiments which they brought 
from college with them." On such ac- 
counts, the friends of the old order were 
prominent in founding Yale College. 
Sewall, afterwards Chief Justice, and Cod- 
dington, then Secretary of State, drew 
up, on application, the charter for the new 
institution, which was adopted with slight 
change, and in their accompanying letter, 
tell ^' how glad we were to hear of the 
flourishing schools and colleges of Con- 
necticut, as it would be some relief to us 
against the sorrow we have conceived 
from the decay of them in this Province," 
— a decay in religion, which to them, was 
real decay. And Yale was thenceforth 
looked to, Cotton Mather says, as ^' a Sem- 
inary firom whence a good people expect 
the supply of all their synagogues." 

The object of the whole contest is evi- 
dent It was a question of theological 
character. Subordinate to this, was a ques- 
tion whether Cotton Mather should be its 
President There is no doubt that he 
expected that position, nor that it was the 
ardent wish of, at least, the old Calvinists, 
nor that his varied learning led the com- 
munity to expect it, nor that he was disap- 
pointed at the result. Perhaps the fact 
that in some desirable qualities he was 
deficient, may have had an effect ; but it 
is no unprecedented matter that able and 
distinguished men should not be entirely 
adapted to the care of a college. The 
principal reason of his being passed by, 
undoubtedly existed in his theological 
position. The party which had removed 
one President Mather, would not, of 
course, make a second President Mather 
out of one equally- stern in his theology, 
and more active and enthusiastic in its 
support The regrets of the Calvinists 
were not the regrets of disappointed fbl- 
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lowen at the general diacomfitore of their 
leaders, bat sorrow over the failure of 
their attempt to prevent that declension 
which was evidently approaching. The 
disappointment of Cotton Mather himself 
is, from his very diary, to be attributed to 
his sadness upon seeing that the churches 
would henceforth receive their ministers 
from a school which he regarded, right- 
fully or wrongfully, as departing from the 
faith, rather than to be laid to the charge 
of selfish considerations. Right or wrong, 
time nas vindicated his memory. His 
fears were realized. An accidental uor 
jority moved the college on a path only 
slightly deviating, but that path gave its 
control to a sect, energetic though small, 
honorable for learning as well as for many 
graces, but whose theological position no 
Calvinist can approve. When President 
Mather was removed, it was, says Quincy, 
to **pQt an end to a presidency from 
which they could reasonably anticipate 
nothing but violent personal quarrels and 
religious controversies,"^ — ^which, being 
interpreted, means, that an active party 
was determined to uproot the views which 
had created Harvard College, and that, 
when he was removed, ** order reigned in 
Warsaw." As years passed by, the work 
of extinguishing the old faith went on. 
In 1806, Elfphalet Pearson, Professor and 
once acting President, declared that 
M there remained no reasonable hope to 
promote that reformation in the society 
which he wished;" and that, "events 
during the past year having so deeply 
affected his mindr beclouded tiie prospect, 
spread such a gloom over the University, 
and compelled him to take such a view of 
its internal state and external relations, of 
its radical and constitutional maladies, as 
to exclude the hope of rendering any 
essential service to the interests of relig- 
ion by continuing his relation to it," — he 
resigned his position. Andover Theology 
ical Seminary came into life, in part to 
supply the place of the lost theological 
training, and, in its past lustre, its present 
1 1: 144. 
TOX. I. 88 



energy, and its future prophecy, satisfies 
its friends that *< the glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the for- 
mer,"— of this latter, " Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief comer stone." ■ 

In reference to the opposition which 
Cotton Mather experienced, several addi- 
tional facts ought to be noticed. One is, 
that the abuse too often heaped upon him 
now, was not the estimation of his char- 
acter then. It has remained for men of 
a far later period, when the heat of the 
actual contest has subsided, in all cool- 
ness to attempt to deprive him of the 
honor paid him even by opponents in his 
own time. To ascribe unworthy motives 
to present writers, would be to fall into 
the same error we are condemning ; and 
it would be unjust But it is fair to 
believe that the light in which Cotton 
Mather is viewed has had its denomina- 
tional aspect The light through the 
stained glass of our churches no more de- 
picts a true man, in the blue forehead, the 
purple eyes, the green nose, the yellow 
chin, where the various colors fall, 
than the light of strong partisanship can 
show the true character of Cotton Mather 
in the distorted and painted shape which 
they inevitably exhibit when they try to 
describe an ardent and unflinching Cal- 
vinist leader. 

Another fact is, that in the slight de- 
parture of that day was not seen the great 
defection which grew therefrom. Hi^was 
considered, by many, a calumniator, when 
his watchful eye discerned the future. 
" The ministers who are faithful to the 
Lord Jesus," he says, " are driven to a 
necessity of appearing in defence of the 
churches; no littie part of which falls 
unavoidably to my share ;" and in this he 
was derided as a prophet of evil existing 
only in his own imagination. 

And a third fact is, that the abuse he 

> Any one dasirlog^MtftlcuUr proof that tb« stmg^ 
gle of thaft time wu between the old Calrlnlsts and 
thoM to whom the UnlterUai aie " eucoeiaon," ajotd 
that it WM on leligloas groands, ii referred to tb» 
rtrj fUil and eonolulve aigomeat of Pmridenl 
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met widi, was not from his main oppo- 
nents. Colman and his asMciates were 
honorable men, ready to do justice even 
to the sternest Calvinists ; they were not 
bitter in his life, and they vindicated the 
character of the dead. But the time had 
gone by when a man could be in New 
England nx months, and not hear an 
oath. Looser morals had entered. ** All 
the men that have any virtue or religion 
in them, I find," said an English lawyer 
to Cotton Mather, after six months so- 
journ, "love you and value you, and 
honor yon ; but all the base people, who 
are scandalous for vice and wickedness, 
hate you and can't give you a good word." 
In the various heated discussions of that 
time. Cotton Mather too often displayed 
an irritability of temper. In those days, 
controversies were not carried on in the 
mildest forms, nor with particularly re- 
fined vocabularies. He was often out of 
patience, as he was easily provoked. But 
of such sharpness his diary shows a con- 
sciousness, and a repentance. Again and 
again, he humbled himself before Gtxl 
after hard speeches, and prayed for 
strength against the propensity. That his 
opponents were equally at fault is evident ; 
but as his command of language surpassed 
theirs, their refuge is in injured inno- 
cence. But while severe, his heart was 
kind. He was never a persecfutor. As 
to the Quakers, whom he particularly dis- 
liked, he protested against the slightest 
legal prosecution. His Christian charity 
to other churches cannot be doubted. 
** In this capital city of Boston/' he says, 
** there are ten assemblies of Christians of 
different persuasions, who live so lovingly 
and peaceably together, doing all the 
offices of friendship for one another in so 
neighbourly a manner, as may give a sen- 
sible rebuke to all the bigots of uniform- 
ity; and show them how consistent a 
variety of rites in religion may be with 
the tranquillity of human society; and 
may demonstrate to the world, that perse- 
cution for conscientious dissent in religion 
11 an abomination of desolation ; a tiuBg 
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whereof all wise and just men will ny, 
* Cursed be its anger.' " In some features, 
he was peculiarly liberal : As to ** Codi- 
munion " and ^ Admission to all die Priv^ 
ileges and advantages of the Evangelical 
Church State, I would have yon insist 
upon it, That no Terms be imposed, bat 
such Necessary things as Heaven will 
require of all, who shaU Ascend into the 
Hill of the Lord and Stand in his holy 
Place. Be sure to stand by that Golden 
Rule, Receive you one another, as Christ 
also received us unto &e Glory of God. 
That is to say. Those of whom it is our 
Duty to Judge, that our Saviour will 
Receive them to this Glory in the Heav- 
enly Worid, we ought now to Receive 
into all the Enjoyments of our Christian 
Fellowship. And Let the Table of the 
Lord have no rails about it, that shall 
hinder a godly Independent, and Presby- 
terian, and Episcopalian, and Antipedo- 
baptist, and Lutheran, from sitting down 
together there." 

These facts are generally unknown. 
They are swallowed up in those promi- 
nent matters with which, in most minds, is 
linked all that is known of Cotton Mather, 
— the witchcraft delusion. 

Cqtton Mather was evidently promi- 
nent in all the unfortunate transactions of 
that affair. He is often charged with 
hypocrisy in them ; with originating them, 
for his own selfish purposes ; with sway- 
ing the popular mind in that direction, or, 
with yielding to popular prejudice that he 
might secure authority. To rebut these 
accusations at length, is hardly worth the 
labor. But some facts ought to be re- 
membered. 

From childhood. Cotton Mather had 
believed in the ministry of angels ; it was 
a favorite thought that good angels were 
constantly serving God by caring for His 
children, and that evil spirits were minis- 
tering to evil, passions. So believing, 
when it seemed that evil spirits were 
assuming pecuUar shape, and were espec- 
ially active out of hatred to New Eng^ 
land's institutions, he was ready, by tUs 
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▼617 supersdtioD, if it most be called saeh, 
to enter with deep interest into such mat- 
teiB. When, therefore, the accounts of 
the Suffolk trials came across the ocean, 
and as Hutchinson suggests, inflamed the 
popular mind. Cotton Mather, with his 
enthusiastic nature, was deeply interested 
in the new phenomena. **The sugges- 
tion, however, that Cotton Mather, for 
purposes of his own, deliberately got up 
this delusion," says Hildreth,^ " and forced 
it upon a doubtful and hesitating people, 
is utterly absurd;" nor is he ^* to be 
classed," he says, *' with those tricky and 
dishonest men so common in our times, 
who play upon popular prejudices which 
they do not share, in the expectation of 
being elevated to honors and office." ' It 
was a general delusion. Nor was it a de- 
lusion at all in so fiaur as mysterious phe- 
nomena were concerned. An impartial 
reader will find &cls baffling his under- 
standing. *'It is not enough to assert," 
says Barry,* "that all these were delu- 
sions ; for if the evidence of the senses is 
utteiiy unreliable, the whole fabric of 
society is at once overthrown. The most 
cautious scepticism did not deny what 
were confirmed not only by credible wit- 
nesses, but by the irresistible convictions 
of personal inspection." These resembled, 
perhaps, the effects seen under the name 
of aniooLal magnetism ; or, periiaps, those 
yet stranger results seen in our own time, 
the belief in which effectually demolishes 
the claim of this, to any greater enlighten- 
ment than that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor was the belief merely Ameri- 
can : " He must be a veiy obdurate Sad- 
ducee," said Baxter, *'who would not 
believe in it" This belief had the sano- 
tbn of Addison. "To deny the actual 
existence of witchcraft and sorcery," says 
the famous jurist Blackstone, whose name 
is almost a synonym for law, " is at once 
flatly to contradict the revealed word of 
God, and the testimony of every nation in 
the world." ♦« The Courts," says Hutch- 
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inson^ of these trials, "justify them- 
selves from books of law, and the authori- 
ties of Keble, Dalton, and other law^'ers, 
then of the first character ;" " The great 
authority," he adds, "was Sir Matthew 
Hale." " For my own part," says Cotton 
Mather, " I know not that ever I have 
advanced any opinion in the matter of 
witchcraft, but what all the ministers of 
the Lord that I know of in the world, 
whether English, or Scotch, or French, or 
Dutch, (and I know many,) are of the 
same opinion." In his credulity, he was 
in excellent company. 

With such views the trials proceeded. 
That Cotton Mather was guilty most of all, 
is utterly absurd. That he, and others, 
were deceived, is true. " They imagined 
the prince of hell, with his legions, to be 
among them, the Lord's host, seeking 
among them whom he might devour ; and 
they would give place to him for subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour." " They were 
true Massachusetts men and ministers; 
and * whatever opinions upon facts or du- 
ties Massachusetts has held, her habit has 
been, whether for good or ill, to follow 
them with vigorous action.' " Yet, " more 
witches have been put to death in a single 
county in England, in a short space of 
time, than have ever suffered in New 
England, altogether, fix)m first to last^' 

In the midst of the trials, the govern- 
ment, once more, asked advice of minis- 
ters of Boston. Cotton Mather drew up 
the reply. In it, it is true, they recom- 
mended " the speedy and vigorous prose- 
cution of such as have rendered them- 
selves obnoxious, according to the direo- 
tions given in the laws of God, and the 
wholesome statutes of the English nation," 
— ^to which no law-abiding citizen could 
object, — ^but they also recommend "a 
very critical and exquisite caution," " ex- 
ceeding tenderness to the accused," and 
that " no spectral evidence be admitted." 
Had this advice been followed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a single conviction could 
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have taken place. Cotton Mather him- 
self made a proposal ** far more charac- 
teristic of him than ambition or cruelty." ^ 
He offered to provide for six of the ac- 
cused, (others doing the same,) '^ and see 
whether, without more bitter methods, 
prayer and fasting could not put an end 
to these heavy trials," — an offer which 
was refused. That he was credulous — as 
were others ; that he was too fond of the 
marvellous ; that his pen and tongue were 
active, as they always were, — is true. But 
beyond this, nothing worse appears. 
^* That he was under the influence of any 
bad motives, any sanguinary feelings; 
that he did not verily think he was doing 
God service, and the devil injury ; that 
he would not gladly have prevented the 
disorderly proceedings of the courts, the 
application of unlawful tests, and every- 
thing unmerciful in the trials, and inhu- 
man in their issue, — the most careful 
examination has failed to make me be- 
lieve." ■ 

Nor did Cotton Mather ever change 
his belief in the supernatural character of 
these events. Judge Sewall publicly 
acknowledged his error in the proceed- 
ings, but Stoughton and Mather, never. 
Stoughton, with Puritan and honorable 
steadfastness, declared, that, as for him, 
when he sat in judgment, he had the fear 
of God before his eyes, and gave his opin- 
ion according to the best of his understand- 
ing. The author in Sparks' series, says, of 
course, that Mather " from being regarded 
as a man of great and venerable charac- 
ter, was generally shunned and treated 
with aversion;" while HUdreth, with 
truth says,' that " Stoughton and Cotton 
Mather, though they never expressed the 
least regret or contrition for their part in 
the affair, still maintained their places in 
the public estimation." Stoughton was 
immediately chosen Assistant, although 
then Lieutenant-Grovemor, ^< so agreeable 
was he to the people," * and was contin- 
ued in that office till his death. 

1 Br. RobbiBf ' Hirt. p. 107. « Ibid., p. Ul. - 
* tt: 106. « ] 



That Cotton Mather was not a man to 
yield to popular prejudices is seen in his 
conduct regarding inoculation. In 1721, 
the small-pox entered Boston. Cotton 
Mather had, in the course of his reading* 
met in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, an account of inoculation as prac- 
tised in the East He was convinced of 
its utility, and immediately laid the mat- 
ter before the physicians of the town. 
Not one of the faculty would listen, ex- 
cept Zabdiel Boylston, who immediately 
put the plan into execution. A great 
clamor was excited. A war of pamphlets 
followed. Mather and Boylston, backed 
by the whole Boston clergy, were on the 
one side ; all the other physicians, together 
with the mass of the people, on the other. 
So excited became the population that, 
in the rage agunst the clergy, religious in- 
stitutions seemed to tremble. The town 
authorities resolved against it The House 
of Representatives passed an act making 
inoculation a crime. In the midst of all 
this tempest, Cotton Mather was unflinch- 
ing. £ven when, in the wrath of the 
infuriated people, a hand grenade was 
thrown into his chamber at night, with 
threats attached, of staU further outrage, 
he never Altered. And, at length, as 
facts showed the wisdom of the plan, he 
received the gratitude due to the man who 
introduced this practice into America. 

From all the trials of public regard 
which Cotton Mather thus encountered, 
he emerged unhurt The attacks of Ca- 
lef in regard to witchcraft undoubtedly 
had some effect, but they never destroyed 
public confidence. People love far better 
an enthusiastic and open man, notwith- 
standing all the blunders incident to such 
a character, than they do the cold and 
calculating model of faultlessness. Un- 
flinching force will conunand respect So 
it was with Cotton Mather. His heart 
was right, and people loved him for it 
His will was strong, and they admii^ him 
for it When, a few days prior to the 
revolution which deprived Andios of au- 
thority, the popular feeling began, in a 
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town meeting for the choice of Represen- 
tativeB, to exhibit itself in wild uproar, 
Cotton Mather appeared, and so spoke as 
to cahn the populace to quiet. A few 
days after, when the revolution actually 
occurred, Cotton Mather again appeared, 
and stemmed the tide of passion in which 
the exasperated people were carried away. 
He was a patriot : *^ I stand,'' he says, 
^^ for the just liberties of mankind, with a 
free indulgence of civil rights in the 
State." Nor did he hedtate, with his 
father, years after, to charge a Royal gov- 
enior with corruption and bribery ; with 
falsehood and treachery ; and history has 
confirmed the verdict 

Those who knew him best were his 
admirers. Such were the ministers of the 
churches. Some testimony to their gen- 
eral estimate is already given ; but their 
deference in his old age is equally clear. 
^ He was a pastor in the town," says Col- 
man, ** when the eldest of the present 
pastors were but children, and long be- 
fore most of them were bom." They 
knew him. The words of Prince are full 
of touching pathos, as they describe the 
reverence felt by younger ministers for 
the venerable servant of Grod ; *' a father 
to the ministers," says he, ** and to him 
they repaired in difficult cases for light 
and direction. We sat at his feet as chil- 
dren ; his speech dropped upon us, and 
we waited for him as for the rain, as the 
thirsty earth for the rain of heaven." ^ 

In some of the later years of his life. 
Cotton Mather exhibits depression of 
mind. There was cause enough for it tn 
his d(»ne8tic trials. He was involved in 
pecuniaiy difficulties, — never avaricious, 
— ^bnt from them- his people, as already 
said, handsomely relieved him ; *•*• I have 
not a foot of land upon the £arth. Ex- 
cept a Library and a littie household 
Btoff, I have nothing upon earth. 'Tis 
inexpressible how much this condition 
pleases and gladdens me;" '* strangely 

1 Tba onlj qvototkm ftom Piinoe's sermon whieh 
we find in tiM Idf» in Spa>k«* scxIm, If '<Tbe inflrm- 
itfet of tba ftOun ahoiild Iw nvenntty covn«d." 
^|0 



provided for," as he was, he praised God ; 
** In all my afflictions, He will be afflicted." 

A severe trial was the death of his wife.' 
We cannot forbear, copying, from his 
diary, his own simple and beautiful de- 
scription : 

** I have never yet seen such a black 
day, in all the time of my pilgrimage. 
The Desire of my eyes is this day to be 
taken from me. Her death is lingering 
and painfni. All the forenoon of this day 
she was in the pangs of death ; sensible, 
until the last minute or two before her 
final expiration. 

" I cannot remember the discourse that 
passed between us. Only, her devout 
soul was lull of satisfaction about her 
going to a state of blessedness with the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and as far as my dis- 
tress would permit me, I studied how to 
confirm her satisfaction and consolation. 

" When I saw to what a point of resigna- 

> Cotton Uather was married three timet. In his 
twenty-fourth year he " tho>t It adTlsable ... to 
marry." So, '* he first looked up to Hearen for di- 
rsctlon ;*' on whleh Peabody well remarks that be 
commenced where most men end; as a result, he 
married Abigail, daughter of Col. John PhlllliM, of 
Ghnrlestown, bom June 19, 1070, d. Not. 28, 1702. 
He married, 2d, Aug. 18, 1708, widow Biiiabeth 
Hubbard, dau of Dr. John Clark, who died Not. 8, 
1718. He married, 8d, July 6, 1715, Lydia, widow of 
John George, and daughter of Samuel Lee ; the died 
Jan. 22, 1784. Cotton Mather's children numbered, 
as Samuel tells us, fifteen ; the learned antiquary, 
Samuel O. Drake, Esq., says that he is '* able, firom 
all other sources, to make out the names of but thir- 
teen," and his lUlure maybe deemed ooncluidTe. 
As fitf as known, the ohildren were Katharine, bom 

, died, of consumption, Dec 1716, " who 

understood Latin and read Hebrew fluently ;" Abi- 
gail, b. Aug. 22, 1687, d. before 1608; Joseph, b. 
March 28, 1688, d. April 1, 1608 ; Abigail, b. June 
14, 1684, married Dan. Willard, had Ibur children, 
and d. Sept. 26, 1721 ; Hannah, b. 1696-7, was llTing, 
unmarried, in 1728 ; Increase, b. July 9, 1689, lost at 
sea, on a Toyage from Bermuda to Newfoundland, 
before 1728; Samuel, b. 1700, d. before 1706; these 
were by the first wifo. By the second wife, Elisa- 
beth, b. July 18, 1704, mar. July 80, 1?24, Edward 
Cooper, d. Aug. 7, 1726 ; Samuel, b. Oct. 80, 1706, 
H. C. 1728, D.D., minister of the Second Church, 
mar. Hannah, sister of Got. Thomas Hutchinson, d. 
June 27, 1786 ; Nathaniel, b. May 16, 1707, d. Not. 
24, 1700; Jerusha, b. April 1711, d. Not. 1718; 
BleaMV and Bfartha, twins, b. and d. in 1718. A 
pedigree of the Mather FanUly is in the New England 
Hist.-G«a. Bcgjteter, ?!., oimo 1868. 
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tioD I was now called of the Lord, I re- 
solved, with His help therein to glorify 
Him. So, two hours before my lovely 
consort expired, I kneeled by her bed- ' 
side, and I took into my two hands, a dear 
hand, the dearest in the world. With her 
thus in my hands, I solemnly and nncerely 
gave her up unto the Lord ; and in token 
of my real resignation, I gently put her 
out of my hands and laid away a most 
lovely hand, resolving that I would never 
touch it any more. This was the hardest, 
and periiaps the bravest, action, that ever 
I did. She afterwards told me that * she 
signed and sealed my act of resignation.' 
And though before that she called for me 
continually, she, after this, never asked 
for me any more. She continued until 
near two o'clock in the afternoon. And 
the last sensible word that she spoke, 
was to her weeping father, — * Heaven, 
Heaven, will make amends for all 1' " 

A subsequent marriage was less hap- 
py. To enter into detail, from his diary, 
on this matter, is like sacrilege. It is 
enough to quote a few lines : ** This last 
year (1718) has been full of her prodig- 
ious paroxysms which have made it a year 
of such distress with me, as I have never 
seen in my life." Again, *' Oh, my poor, 
distressed, oppressed family. Shall I not 
take the several abused children and call 
them with me into my study and there 
.... pray with them and with fervent 
and weeping prayers carry them up to the 
Lord." Again, he speaks of his child 
driven from home ; " My poor Nancy I 
My dear Nancy 1" Sometimes, ** O thou 
glorious Forgiver of Iniquity, Transgres- 
sion, and Sin; O thou gracious Hearer 
of prayer, from the Depths I cry unto 
Thee." Or, more eloquent still, ^*My 
God, My God I" 

A severer trial came, the anguish of a 
father's heart at the conduct of a guilty 
son. Children had been removed by 
death, and he had not murmured; but 
this tasked his confidence in God. It was 
his dearly loved son Increase, brilliant 
bat profligate, of early promise soflicient 



to sanction the highest hopes, but mined 
by evil oompanions. **My miserable 
son," writes the father, in 1721 ; ''I most 
cast and chase him out of my sight, fi»-bid 
him to see me, until there i^pears some 
marks of repentance upon him." Again, 
^ Now, now, I have a dreadful opportu- 
nity to try how far I may find a glorious 
Christ, a comforter that shall relieve my 
■ouL What shall I find in store to com- 
fort me under the horrible distresses which 
the conduct of my wicked son Increase 
has brought upon me ?" Later still, ^ I 
must write a tremendous letter to my son ; 
and, after I have set hb conduct in order 
before his eyes, I will tell him that I will 
never own him, or do for him, or look 
on him, till the characters of repentance 
are very conspicuous on him. God pro»- 
per it 1 Though I am but a dog, yet cast 
out the devil that has possession of that 
child I" He writes more and more de- 
spondingly, until when the gifted and 
wayward young man had found an eariy 
and a cheerless grave in mid ocean, tiie 
sole record is, ** My son Increase, my son, 
my son I" 

His last illness came. It commenced 
in the latter part of December, 1727. 
From its beginning, he felt that it would 
be fatal. *'My last enemy is come; I 
would say, * my best friend,' " wrote he to 
his physician. In the course of the six 
weeks remaining to him on earth, he 
arranged all his worldly matters, — and he 
had little to arrange, save to dispose of his 
papers. He had no need to prepare for 
heaven ; that work had been done a half 
century before ; in these weeks was wit- 
nessed his ripening for the heavenly 
glory. As, often, friends, and kinsfolks, 
came to see him, he was full of desire for 
their spiritual welfare. ^ Many were the 
Blessings he pronounced and the Charges 
he gave those who were near him." 
When his sister's son craved the old Chris- 
tian's blessing, — ^^* my dear child, and my 
son, my son, I bless you ; I bless you ; I 
wish you all manner of blessings I I know 
not what better to wish you than this, that 
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70a be itrong in the Grace with which 
oar Lord Jesus Christ will famish you. 
I know not what better to wish you than' 
this, that you may be an Instrument of 
displaying to others the Beauties and 
Glories of our Lord Jesus Christ I know 
not what better to wish you than this, - 
that you may be very faithful in projec- 
tions and essays to Good, that it may be 
your ambition to bring forth much of that 
fruit by which our Heavenly Father may 
be gloriGed." ^ In the blessing to his own 
son, " I trust and pray the God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, may be yours, 
and His Blessing rest upon you. I wish 
that, as you have a prospect of being ser- 
viceable in the world, you may be great 
and considerable as the Patriarchs were, 
by introducing a Christ into the world. 
The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you."* 

To his children, he had always been an 
unusually tender and affectionate father. 
In his last days, he committed them to 
God ; «• Wherefore, O my Saviour, I com- 
mit my Children into Thy Fatherly 
Hands. I pray to Thee that Thy gracious 
Providence may, and I trust in Thee that 
it will, be concerned for them. Oh, let 
nothing be wanting to them that shall be 
good for them. Cause them to Fear, to 
Love Thee, to walk in Thy ways ; and 
make use of them to do Good in their 
Generation. Be Thou their Friend and 
nuse them up such as may be necessary^ 
and in a convenient Manner supply all 
their Necessities. Give thy Angels a 
chaige of them ; and when their Father 
and Mother forsake them, then do Thou 
take them up." 

As for himself, he had no fears. At 
times he was troubled lest the pains of 
death might prevent his glorifying Christ ; 
but as to his future state, he was abundantly 
satisfied. His trust was in Christ **Lord," 
he was heard to say, '* Thou art with me, 
and dost enable me to sing in the dark 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. I per- 
ceive the Signs of Death upon me, and 
1 lifc,fto.,p.ltti 
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am I not affrighted ? No, not at all ! I 
will not so dishonor my Saviour as to 
be frightened at anything that can befall 
me, while I am in His blessed Hands." 
In such a happy state of mind and heart, 
the weeks passed away, while he . was 
growing weaker and weaker, and while 
the prayers of multitudes were ascending 
to God in the general sorrow which con- 
templated his approaching departure. 
One of his Church asked him if he was 
desirous to die ; *' I dare not say that 1 
am," was his reply, ^ nor yet that 1 am 
not ; I would be entirely resigned unto 
God." The physicians told him that he 
could not recover ; it was no new idea to 
him; he only lifted up his hands and 
said, " Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in Heaven." The characteristic of his 
life showed itself in his last days, — in still 
doing good. When, ten days before his 
death, his son asked him * what he should 
think of as his last exhortation,' — "Re- 
member only that one word * Fruitful,* " 
was the reply. That day, itself, was a 
happy time. It was the Sabbath, and he 
was rapidly approaching heaven — so rap- 
idly that decease was hourly apprehended, 
—even then dying.' He, himself, was 
expecting death ; ** I was hoping," said he 
to Dr. Colman that evening, *'to have 
been with Christ this sacrament day." 

He lingered two days longer. The day 
before he died, some passages were read* 
to him at his own request, from one of his 

I The anUior of the LUb in Sparks' wrl«s (who 
ought not to bo oonftranded with the emfaient PtmI- 
dent Sparks himself,) sajs " His son, tai aooordanoo 
with the principle on whleh his * life * Is written, to 
withhold all aaoh faiformation as might interest the 
reader, does not saj what the disorder was." The 
Life sajs, page 1£0, that it was a ** hard oongb, and a 
soflDcating asthma, with a feTer." When It Is oon- 
ddered that the <' inlbrmation " which Samuel Ma- 
ther mainly glyes, relates to his fethsr's rsUgions 
chazaoter and exercises, why It does not '* faiterett 
the reader " maj be apparent. 

The difference of esdmate we put upon this woik 
and that of President Qoincy, is this : the latter Is 
sturdy and outspoken, and hates Ootton Mather with 
a reliA that we respect ; the former is prelsndedlj 
unbiassed, but loses no opportunity to give liim a 
ilj stab whareTer it can be dont,— whleh we dsspiaa. 
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own books,^ which he said would be his 
very words then, had he strength to re- 
peat them ; among them were the follow- 
ing: 

" Upon the renouncing of all Depend- 
ence on our own RighteousnesSi and rely- 
ing on the Righteousness of the perfect 
Obedience, which the Son of God, stoop- 
ing to become surety, paid unto His own 
Law in our Stead, He will uphold us with 
the Right Hand of His Righteousnesss. 
Giving us to see ourselves furnished and 
covered with a Righteousness of more 
account than the best Angel in Heaven, 
may pretend unto. He will enable us to 
say, The Gates of Righteousness I see set 
open for me ! And having a Soul set 
upon the Praising of God, greatly afiected 
with the Praises of His Christ, and strong- 
ly desirous to celebrate and propagate, 
we shall be able to go on and say, * I will 
go in at those golden Gates ; I have some- 
thing to do within. I will go in and 
praise the Lord. It is what 1 have begun 
to do ; and His Praise endureth forever. 
Never, never, shall I give over the Doing 
of it' " Again, " There is a Well of 
Water in me that will spring up to ever- 
lasting Life. Death do thy worst There 
is no killing of that Life which my God 
has begun to raise me to. Have I had a 
glorious Christ living, acting, and work- 
ing in me, and quickening me for Living 
^nto God ; and will He ever lose His hold 
of me ? No, no ; I am sure of Living 
with Him forevermore." The Presence 
of Christ, he says, ** will enable us to 
sing in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death ; .... it will so mollify the fierce 

1 RMtltatoi. ' 



Visage of Death, as that if our Thoughts 
of the dying Hour be enquired after, we 
shall break forth into Triumphs upon it ; 

joyful Hour I O welcome Hour! 
Come, Ijord Jesus, come quickly. \Vliy 
is thy chariot so long a coming ?" 

** And now vain world," he said, ** fare- 
well 1 Thou hast been to me a very un- 
easy wilderness. Welcome, everlasting 
life I The paradise of God stands open 
for me. I am just entering into a world 
where I shall be free from Sin and from 
all Temptations to it ; a world where I 
shall have all tears wiped from my eyes ; 
a world where I shall be filled with all 
the fulness of God. The best hour that 
ever I saw, is what I am hourly and gladly 
waiting for I" 

The day after he had ended his sixty- 
fifth year, was the day of his death. AU 
saw that death was close at hand. ** Is 
this dying T said he, with triumph in his 
air. '' This all ? Is this what I feared 
when I prayed against a hard death ? Is 
it no more than this 1 O, I can bear this. 

1 can bear it I can bear it !" ' 

But a little while before he died, "^ I 
have nothing ny>re to do here. My wiU is 
entirely swallowed up in the will of God." 

His work was done. His last word 
trembled on his lips ; it was, ** Grace !** 
And as his soul passed away to the pres- 
ence of his beloved Redeemer, out from 
the clouds which had gathered around his 
later life, there was fulfilled in his own 
departure, the beautiful Scripture he hsd 
of\en loved to repeat, ** And it shall come 
to pass that at evening time it shall be 
light." 

* Ber. Joshua 0«e. 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 

Windham County, Conn., is in the in 1726, it embraced a portion of whit is 

North-eastern part of the State, and was now Tolland County, and the town of 

formerly included for the most part in Lebanon, now in New London Countjr. 

New London County. When oiiganized It did not, however, include the town d 
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Woodstock, which waa then under Massa- " Here lies the remains of Rer. Mr. Jamet 

chosetts jurifldiction. H*l«» ^^ ^* ^"*°' °' ^^ ^^^^ »" ^^• 

•M . ^ ^ ^ M^ t^f t^ j% M. ford, and husband of Mad. Sarah Hale. He 

The county seat was first estabbshed at , ""• *"" 1 u r rT! Z - /wi, 

,__. „ , ^ , , left earth for heaven (aa we trust) in y o8th 

Windham, but was afterwards removed to y^„ ^j j^j, ^^^ Not. 22, 1742. Here Ues a 

Brooklyn, in 1819. friend of Christ and of his people's, the Ber. 

The town of Ashford was incorpo- J. H. 

rated in October, 1710. It has chiefly an Let sU, that IotM the maa tluse Unss prtssnt, 

agricultural population. It contains two ^"^^ Ws Mth to Ohrist, and of au tbsAr stos i*. 
Congregational churches, in two local 

parishes : the First, or Center, and the Mr. Hale published the last sermon of 

Second, or Westford. ^w neighbor. Rev. Wm. BiUings, with a 

The Church in the First Society preface by himself, 

was gathered' Nov. 26, 1718, and has had He married Sarah Hathaway,CO and 

the following succession of pastors : ^ad sons John and J ames, the former bom 

ftij ,»»io ** Swanzey, before his father moved to 

James Halb, Ord. Nov. ^, 1718 ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Utter settled at Ashfofd. 

John Bass, Ord. Sept. 7, 1748 Rev. John Bass was bom at Brain- 

TiMOTHTALLBN, Ins';. 0^12, 1767 ^^^^ ^J"^^ 26,1717, son of John 

Bis. Jan. 18, 1764 and Hannah Bass. He graduated H. C. 

Jambs Messinobb^ Ord. Feb. 16, 1769 i787, and was A. M. in course. He was 

„ n n J a r tL t'voA called to the pastorate in Ashford, May 

Bmoos Fond Ord. Sept. 16, 1789 ^ , ^ ^ '^ ,. , ^ ^1 

* Aug. 6, 1807 10, 1743, and was ordamed on the 7th 

PhzziO JuneoN Ord. Sept. 28, 1811 September following, on which occasion 

,o.HAU, ^?^:S S Rev.JohnHancockofBr.mt«»ep«ached 

Bis. July 17, 1837 a sermon (afterwards published) ** on the 

Chaslbs Htdb, Inst. Feb. 21, 1838 danger of an unqualified ministry," — evi- 

Bis. June 26, 1846 ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^ Q^y^^ Tennent's 

GhablbsPbabodt,...^.. Inst. Jan. 20, 1847 ,. ^ ^ j . ._^_ « 

Bis. Sept. 11, 1860 discourse on an unconverted ministry. In 

Ghablbs CHAMBBBULiif, Inst. June 8, 1854 his sermon Mr. Hancock speaks of his ac- 

Bis. March, 1868 q^aintance with the pastor elect, as afford- 

Rev. James Hale was bom in Bev- ing assurance of his sufficient qualifica- 

erly, Ms., Oct 14, 1685, son of Rev. John tions. 

and Sarah (Noyes) Hale ; graduated at It was not long, however, before there 

Harvard College, 1 703, where he was arose uneaaness in Ashford, and under 

also made A. M., and was Tutor at Tale date of June 5, 1751, Mr. Bass made this 

College from 1707 to 1709. He came to entry in the Church record : " I was di»- 

Ashfbrd in 1716, on an offer of 35 or 45 missed from my pastoral relation to the 

pounds for a yearns service, and was or- Church and people of Ashford, by the 

dained Nov. 26, 1718, at the same time Rev. Consociation of Windham County, 

that the Church was organized, with 18 for dissenting from the Calvinisdc sense 

male members. This charge he retained of the quinquarticular points, which I ig- 

till his death, receiving 258 persons into norantly subscribed before my ordination, 

fellowship. He was, according to tradi- for which and all other of my mistakes I 

tion, ** a holy and godly man." Wisner's beg pardon of Almighty God." Mr. Bass 

History of the Old South Church, Boston, had embraced the opinions of John Tay- 

mentions that they once voted "that lor of Norwich, £ng. There was some 

fifteen pounds be given to Mr. James difficulty about settling him, but (to quote 

Hale of Ashford, .for his encouragement his own words) ** I declared myself a Cal- 

in the work of the ministry." His epi- vinist when settled, and for several years 

taph reads thus : after. My orthodoxy was established in 
TOI..I. 94 
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the Tiew of Consociation hj an examina- 
tion of mj sermons, thoagh some of the 
Consociation (flaming New Lights,) would 
have rejoiced in my overthrow." After 
this, he says, he examined, ** and came 
into a new set of notions." These he 
withheld from the people, " until interro- 
gated in open church meeting." He adds, 
" What you say further of the Consocia- 
tion's unanimity, is also far from being true. 
The major part voted against what you call 
Arminianism, but some did not, nor could 
they with a good conscience, and I believe 
few of them would act the same part 
again, and ruin a people, as they have 
done poor Ashford. But Orthodoxy atones 
for all faults, and Heresy extinguishes all 
virtues with some people." 

In the spring of 1 742, Mr. Bass removed 
to Providence, R.I. where he was employed 
to supply the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which was then but a rem- 
nant in consequence of the recent separa- 
tion of Mr. Snow's adherents. Rev. Dr. 
Hall, in an Historical Discourse, says, 
** The encouragement given to Mr. Bass 
was very small, the number of hearers be- 
ing often not over twenty, and the Church 
so scattered and divided that it was scarce- 
ly known whether any of them were left. 
At length, in 1758, his health being poor, 
Mr. Bass relinquished preaching, and en- 
tered on the practice of physic, in which 
he continued till his death, which occurred 
Oct 24, 1762." This event was thus no- 
ticed in the Providence Gazette of 30th 
October : ** Last Lord's Day morning de- 
parted this life, in the 4Gth year of his age, 
the late Rev. John Bass, of this town. 
A gentleman who, in his public perform- 
ances, was evangelical, learned, rational 
and accurate ; and in private life was 
sociable, beneficent, compassionate, in- 
structive, and exemplary. In his last sick- 
ness, which was of long continuance, he 
submitted to the dealings of Divine Provi- 
dence with the patience and resignation 
of a Christian, united to the calmness and 
fortitude of a Hero. His funeral obsequies 
were attended on Tuesday last by a nu- 



merous concourse of people." Mr. Bass's 
remains have been removed from their 
original resting place to the Swan Point 
Cemetery, where they lie with those of 
other ministers of the First (Unitarian) 
Congregational Church. 

Mr. Bass published, (1751,) << A True 
Narrative of the late unhappy contention 
in the church at Ashford." There was a 
reply to this in 1752 by Rev. Samuel 
Niles of Braintree, Ms., which he (being 
then 78 years old) *' delivered as his dying 
testimony." In 175S Mr. Bass published 
*^ A Letter, to Mr. Niles, with remarks on 
his dying testimony." 

Mr. Bass married Nov. 24, 1742, Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Danielson of Killing- 
ly, and had children — John, Mary, John, 
Sarah, James, and Samuel, of whom the 
two latter settled in Providence. 

Rev. Timothy Allen was bom in 
Norwich, Sept 1, 1715, son of Timothy 
and Rachel (Bushnell) AUyn, graduated 
at Y.C. 1786, and A. M. 

He was first ordained pastor at West 
Haven in 1 738, but for some little impru- 
dences of speech was dismissed by the 
Consociation in 1742. This was in the 
time of the Great Awakening, and Mr. 
Allen seems to have become one of the 
leading '' New Lights," as the more stirring 
preachers were called. He was for a 
while the teacher of a kind of theological 
school in New London, called ** the Sbep- 
ard's Tent." He probably officiated tem- 
porarily in many pulpits in different States. 

At last be settled again in Ashford, 
being installed Oct. 12, 1757, and remain- 
ed in this charge nearly seven years, being 
dismissed Jan. 13, 1764. After another 
considerable interval we find him again at 
Chesterfield, Ms., where he was installed, 
June 15, 1785, in the seventieth year of 
his age. The Church having expressed 
their desire that Mr. Allen should preach 
the sermon at his own installation, he did 
so. His stipulated support ceased May 1, 
1 794, though he was employed to preach 
a number of Sabbaths afterwards, and 
was not formally dismissed till 1796. He 
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died in Chea^erfield, Jan. 12, 1806, in his 
91 at year. 

Mr. Allen, when living in Chesterfield, 
was a yenerable old man of large statare 
and somewhat fleshy. His manners were 
eccentric, and he was rather careless in 
his dress. He had the reputation of learn- 
ing. Dr. Trumbull calls him a man of 
genius and talents, of strict morals, and a 
powerful and fervent preacher. The Con- 
sociation boasted at his dismission that 
they had put out one ** new light," and 
would blow them all out But his light 
continued to shine for many years after- 
wards. 

Mr. Allen published these pamphlets : 
M Common Sense, in some free remarks on 
the efllciency of a moral change." '* The 
Main Point, a discourse on The Just shall 
live by faith." ^ A Sermon at the Dedi- 
cation of a Meeting house in Chesterfield." 
** An Answei* to Pilate's Question, What 
is truth." '* Salvation of all men, put out 
of all dispute." " An Essay on Outward 
Christian Baptism." 

Mr. Allen married (1) Mary Bishop, 
who died about 1757, and (2) Mrs. Doro- 
thy (Gallup) Reed, who died in 1804. 
His children, all by his first marriage, were 
a son, who died at 21 years of age, and 
five daughters, who all married and had 
considerable families, viz. Mary, Evan- 
gely, Fanny, Harmony, and Theodamy. 

Rev. James Messikoer was born 
Dec. 14, 17S7, — probably the son of Rev. 
Henry and Esther (Cbeevers) Messinger, 
of Wrentham, Ms. He graduated H. C. 
1762,— was called to Ashford Nov. 1768, 
and ordained Feb. 15, 1769. 

He died Jan. 6, 1 782, leaving a widow 
without children. Her original name was 
Elizabeth Fisher. After the death of Mr. 
Messinger, she married Benjamin Hay ward 
of Woodstock, and died in 1814. 

Rev. Enoch Pond was the eldest son 
of Dea. Jacob Pond, of Wrentham, Ms., 
where he was bom April 27,1756. He 
graduated B. U. 1 777, and A. M. He en- 
tered the American army for one year, and 
aerred as Enaiga in CoL Lee's regiment. 



On the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment, he was employed some years as a 
school-teacher with great acceptance. He 
then studied theology with Dr. Eomions, 
and was settled at Ashford, Sept. 16,1789. 
In this post he continued till his death by 
consumption, Aug. 6, 1807. Mr. Pond's 
ministry was marked by several powerful 
revivals, one of which, in 1798, added 80 
members to his Church. He is reported 
a man of amiable character, pleasing man- 
ners, fluent speech tind real worth. Hb 
epitaph, by a neighboring minister, runs 
thus: 

Oenerous in Temper, 
Correct in Science and Libend in Sentiment ; 
The Gentleman, the Scholar, and the 
Minister of the Sanctuary, 
Appeared with Advantage in 
Mb. Fond. 
The Church and Society in Ashford were fa- 
vored with his Gospel Ministry 
Eighteen Years. 

In yonder ncred hooia he epent hb brsnth, 
Now alleni, eeneeleaB, here he Uee in death ; 
These lips egain thall wake, and then deelare 
A load Amen to truths they pnbUahed there. 

Mr. Pond married (1) Miss Margaret 
Smith, daughter of Col. John Smith, of 
Wrentham, by whom he had children; 
Hannah, Lucas, Marcus, Lucas, Betsey, 
Benj. Clark, Jacob, ^noch, Sally, Abi- 
gail, John; (2) Mrs. Mary Baker, of 
Roxbury.^ 

Rev. Philo Judson was bom in 
Woodbury, in 1 792, a son of Philo and 
£mma (Minor) Judson. He graduated 
Y. C. 1809, and was ordained at Ashford, 
Sept 26, 1811, in which oharge he re- 
mained till dismissed, March 27, 1888. 
He was afterwards installed at Williman- 
tic, Dec. 1834, and dismissed March 21, 
1839 ; subsequently preached at Hanover 
and North Stonington and Rocky Hill, 
in which last place he was prostrated, 
during a revival, by bleeding at the lungs. 
Mr. Judson still resides at Rocky Hill, 
and has employed himself in selling schod- 
books. His pastoral labors resulted in 
laige accessions to the churches. He 
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married Carrence, dau. of David Curdss, 
of Woodbury. 

Rev. Job Hall was bom at Pomfret, 
May 11, 1802, son of Apoilos and Betsey 
(Williams) Hall. He graduated A. C. 
1830, and studied theology at Andover, — 
was ordained at Ashford, Jan 15, 18S4, 
and was dismissed July 17, 1837. He 
afterwards acted three years as Agent of 
the Am. Education Society in different 
partsof New England.. In this work he 
contracted the bronchitis, from which difh 
ease he has never recovered so as to 
resume ministerial labor. 

Mr. Hall married Sarah A. Buell, of 
Orwell, Vt, in which place he now re- 
sides. He has been a contributor to 
various periodicals. 

Rev. Charles Htde was bom at 
Norwich, (Bean Hill) a son of James 
Hyde, a local Methodist preacher. He 
began his preparation for the ministry 
while a clerk in New York City, and con- 
tinued it at Newark, N. J., under the 
direction of Dr. Armstrong and Rev. Dr. 
Richards. He was licensed by the Jer- 
sey Presbytery and ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, — was first settled 
for nearly six years at Doylestown, Pa., — 
then for about four years from June, 1880, 
at Norwich Falls, over a Church now dis- 
banded. Leaving here in ill health, he 
was for a time Secretary of the N. Y. 
City Tract Society, — ^then pastor at Ash- 
ford from Feb. 21, 1888 to June 28, 1845, 
— ^next pastor at Central Falls, R. I., 
three years, and finally pastor at South 
Coventry from Oct 10, 1849, to June 18, 
1854. Being at that time deprived of 
health and strength, he retired to Elling- 
ton, where he still resides. His wife was 
Mary Ludlow, of New York, by whom he 
has had one son and six daughters. 

Rev. Charles Peabodt graduated 
W. C. 1888,— studied theology at Ando- 
ver, — was ordained pastor at Biddeford, 
Me.^ Dec. 8, 1841, removed thence and 
was minister at Barrington, R. L, — was 
installed at Ashford, Jan. 20, 1847, and 
diflmiflsed Sept ll, 1850,— afterwards 



officiated at Windsor, Ms^ and at Pow- 
nal y t, — now resident at Biddeford, Me. 
He married Mrs. Almena White, who 
died in 1856. 

Rev. Charles Chamberlain is a 
native of HoUiston, Ms., and son of Enoch 
Jr., and Lucy (Holbrook) Chamberlain, — 
a graduate of Brown University in 1836, 
where he was tutor in 1837 and 1838. 
He studied theology at Andover and 
Union Seminaries, and with Dr. Ide. 
AAer laboring two years in Ohio, he re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and was ordained 
pastor in Berkley, July 8, 1842. He was 
dismissed in 1844, and afterwards preached 
in New York, and at Freetown and Men- 
don, Ms. He was installed at Auburn, 
Ms., July 9, 1851, and dismissed in 1854, 
— was installed at Ashford, June 8, 1854, 
and dismissed in 1858, to be installed 
April 14, 1858, over the neighbmng 
Church of Eastford. 

He married Miss Bassett, of Providence, 
R.L> 



The Second Church in Ashford, 
(Westford Parish,) was formed Feb. 11, 
1 768. Its pastors have been as follows: 

Ebbnbzbb Maktin Int. June 16, 1768 

Dia. 1777 

Elisha Hutchinson, ..Ord. March 19, 1778 

Dis. Sept. — 1783 

William Storrs, Ord. Not. 10, 1790 

Died Not. 30, 1824 

Luxs Wood, Ins. Dee. 13, 1826 

Dis. Sept. 12, I83I 

CKii&LBS S. ADAHS,....In8. Jan. 7* 1846 

Dis. April 29, 1858 
» 

Rev. Ebbnezer Mabtin was born at 
Hampton, March 81, 1732, the son of 
Ebenezer and Jerusha (Durkee) Martin, 
—graduated Y. C. 1756, — ^was invited, 
Oct 11, 1758, to settle in Township Na 
4, of Berkshire County, Ms. — the town 
now called Becket— on a salary of 55 
pounds, with a settlement of 50 pounds 
and a tract of land designated as No. 26. 
This invitation he accepted, and on the 
23d of Februaiy, 1759, was ordained the 
first pastor of the Church in Becket 
Here he remained in chaige till the latter 
i auto's mstoi7 of Msndon Awoctoltoa, 
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part of 1764, when he was dismissed, 
partly in consequence of some troables 
that had arisen from the ownership of 
Becket lands bj non-residents, and partly 
(it is believed) in conseqaence of some 
indiscretions of Mr. JVfartin. 

From Becket he removed to Westford, 
where he was installed Jane 15, 1768, 
being once more the first pastor of a 
Church. Here he continued till some- 
time in 1777, when he was dismissed, not 
without some complaints of unministerial 
conduct, which, however, he met by apol- 
ogy and otherwise, in such a xnanner as 
to obtain a regular dismission. 

Mr. Martin subsequently removed to 
New York, and lived at different times in 
the counties of Columbia, Saratoga, Che- 
mung, and Broome, and also for a while 
in Tawanda, Penn.,— exercising his gifts 
as a preach^ in most of these places. He 
died at Union, Broome Co., N. Y., Sept 
1795. His reputation, as gathered from 
tradition, was that of an able, but not 
always toise man,— one who said smart 
things and odd things, that were remem- 
bered sometimes to his discredit and 
injury. 

He married (while in coUege, it is 
said,) Susan Plumbe, of Milford, and had 
seven sons and daughters, most of whom 
setUed in New York. 

An erroneous report has gained some 
currency that one of his daughters was 
the mother of Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
late President of the United States. 

Bev. Elisha Hutchinson was bom 
in Sharon, Dec. 1750,— graduated D. C. 
1775, — ^was unanimously invited to settle 
in Killingly, but declined, ^d was ordain- 
ed pastor in Westford, March 19, 1778, 
where he remained till dismissed, on the 
first Tuesday of September, 1783. He 
was next installed in Pomfret, Vt — a 
place then recently settled by colonists 
from the town of that name in Windham 
Ca Here he was installed Dec. 14, 1 784, 
and dismissed Jan. 8, 1797, in conse- 
quence of a division of the people about 
looatinganewineeting-hoase. Mr. Hutch- 



inson remained in town some time ailer, 
and engaged for a while in secular call- 
ings. He afterwards removed to Hart- 
ford, N. Y., and thence to Coleraine, Ms., 
where he connected himself with the Bap- 
tist denomination, — thence to Susquehan- 
nah, Pa., — after that to Williamson, N. 
Y., and finally to Newport, N. H., where 
he died in April, 183S, aged 88. 

He married (1) Miss Jerusha Cad- 
well, of Westford, July 16, 1778, and (2) 

By these two wives he was 

the father of fifteen children, of whom the 
youngest two— twin brothers — are minis- 
ters of the gospel in the Baptist connec- 
tion. A memoir of Mr. H., from the pen 
of Bev. Baron Stow, D.D., can be found 
in the American Baptist Magazine for 
December, 1838. Tradition says that 
some difiiculty arose in Westford, out of 
his marriage with a person not deemed 
suitable for a minister's wife, — an impres- 
sion confirmed in after years. 

Rev. William Storrs was bom in 
Mansfield, in 1760, son of William and 

(Garley) Storrs,— graduated D. C. 

1788, and received an honorary A. M. at 
Yale in 1810,— studied theology with 
Bev. Dr. Welch, of Mansfield, and was 
ordained pastor at Westford, Nov. 10, 
1 790, in which charge he remidned till his 
death, Nov. SO, 1824. During his minis- 
try he enjoyed several revivals, especially 
in 1799, 1809, and 1819,— the latter 
being a powerful work, and resulting in 
the addition of more than 50 to the 
C!hurch. He is spoken of (says his suc- 
cessor. Rev. Mr. Adams, who furnished 
the materials of this sketch,) as an excel- 
lent pastor, a sound preacher — not very 
animated, except in time of revival The 
inscription on his tomb-stone is, *' Blessed 
are the peacemakers," indicating a prom- 
inent trait in his character. 

Like many of the pastors of his time, he 
served for a short term, in 1808, as a mi»- 
sionary to the new settlements in Ver- 
mont He married Mito Abigail Free- 
man Hovey, Dec. 1790, and had six cfail* 
dzen, who (with the ezceptioo of one 
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deranged son,) became highly respectable 
members of society. His wife survived 
him many years, and was a woman of 
moral and intellectual worth. 

Rev. LuKR Wood was bom at Somers, 

, graduated D. C. 1808,— was A. 

M. in course, and also at Yale, — studied 
theology with Dr. Enmions, was licensed 
by Hartford North Association, and or- 
dained pastor at Waterbury, Nov. 80, 
1808, where he continued till dismissed, 
Nov. 19, 1817, in consequence of severe 
sickness. On the recovery of his health, 
he spent several months in missionary 
labors in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Recalled from this work by the 
&tal illness of a member of his family, he 
engaged in Home Missionary labors in 
New England, and organized the Church 
now existing in Agawam, Ms. He was 
installed at Westford, Dec. IS, 1826, and 
dismissed at his own request, Sept. 12, 
1881. He was next installed at Clinton, 
(then Killingworth)' Oct 18, 1881, and 
continued in that connection about five 
years. From thence he removed to 
Queechy Village, Hartford, V t, where he 
was installed Aug. 26, 1835. Leaving 
that place, he was once more installed, at 
West Hartland, Sept 19, 1838, but after 
a few years' service there, retired to his 
native town, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days, preaching as occasion 
called, and engaging willingly and accep- 
tably in the instruction of a Bible Class. 
He died Aug. 22, 1851, at the age of 74, 
full of years and labors. 

Mr. Wood was eminently successful as 
a pastor, and did much to heal the wounds 
in Christ's Church, and to build up her 
waste places. His preaching was direct 
and practical in a good sense. A notice 



of him may be found in the Congr^a- 
tional Journal, Feb. 4, 1 852. He married 
Anna, daughter of Robert Pease, of 
Somers, and had eleven children, six of 
whom were living recently, — two sons 
physicians, and one a merchant, all in the 
State of Connecticut 

Rev. Charles S. Adams was bom at 
Bath, Me., May 31, 1797, the son of 
Dr. Samuel and Abigail (Dodge) Ad- 
ams, — ^graduated B. C. 1828 and A. M. in 
course, — studied theology with Mr. Tap- 
pan, of Augusta, was licensed by Kenne- 
bunk Association in 1824, and after 
laboring as a misnonary for a while, was 
ordained at Newfield, Me., Sept 17, 1828. 
From this charge he was dismissed for 
lack of support, Dec. 27, 1831, by the 
same council that installed him over the 
Second Church in Wells, Me. From 
this place he was dismissed Jan. 13, 1834, 
to tadce an agency for the American Edu- 
cation Society. From Feb. 1835, till 
May 1840, he supplied churches in Har- 
wich, Eastham and Dartmouth, Ms. Jan. 
18, 1841, he was installed at Washington 
Village, Coventry, R. I., but was dis- 
missed Nov. 29, 1842,— then took an 
agency for the N. E. Puritan, and after- 
wards a mission to Illinois, from which he 
returned in ill health. He came to West- 
ford, Sept 1844, and was installed Jan. 
7, 1846 ; was useful in securing the erec- 
tion of a new house of worship, but was 
dismissed April 29, 1858, amid consider- 
able agitation and contention. 

Mr. Adams married Miss Jane D. Bar- 
ker, of Georgetown, Me., and has had 
seven children. He has published sev- 
eral sermons, tracts, and poems, and has 
been usefully engaged in teaching. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 
THE PUKITAN SABBATH— ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 

BT RBT. J08BPH 8. CLAKK, D.D. 



Of all the legacies that the Puritans 
have left us, not one will more signifi- 
cantly herald their names along down the 
ages than the Puritan Sabbath. It was a 
rare honor to be called of Grod to rescue 
and replace in the decalogue his Fourth 
Commandment Such was the honor 
conferred on them. Even Luther's refor- 
mation, convulsive as it was, did not reach 
the low stratum of degeneracy beneath 
which the sacredness of God's day lay 
buried. This achievement was reserved 
for that deeper movement in the moral 
world, that purer type of reform, which 
arose in the North of England near the 
close of the sixteenth century. And to 
this hour the idea of remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy^ has no bind- 
ing force in any part of continental Eu- 
rope, except where the foot-prints of 
Puritanism are found. Consequently sin 
runs riot, as by special indulgence, on 
the ver}' day designed for its special 
restraint Instead of being associated in 
pious minds with holy acts, as ' 

'' Day of aU the week tlie bast;" 
it is really the worst Compare this state 
of things with a New England Sabbath, 
as it is still observed afler two centuries 
of degeneracy ; compare the boisterous, 
mirth-provoking scenes witnessed in many 
parts of Protestant Christendom as oflen 
as this day returns, with that hallowed 
repose which, from long observance, has 
assumed, in our minds, the heaven- 
reflected image of a '* rest that remains to 
the people of God." It will convey to the 
most stupid, some faint idea of the obliga- 
tion we are under to those pious fore- 
fathers through whose care so rich an 
inheritance has descended. This bulwark 
of defence to all other good institutioni ; 



this great nwral breakwater against which 
the restless waves of worldliness surge 
and dash and are driven back, we owe to 
our Puritan ancestors. Under God, we 
are indebted to them for it, as will be 
seen by a glance at. its origin and devel- 
opment 

Chronologically considered, the broken- 
down Sabbath was not the first breach in 
the walls of Zion that the Puritan re- 
formers undertook to repair. " Hitherto," 
says Neal, [Hist Puritans, vol. i., p. 208] 
" the controversy between the Church 
and the Puritans had been chiefly about 
habits, and ceremonies, and Church dis- 
cipline, but now [1594] it began to open 
upon points of doctrine ; for this year Dr. 
Bound published his treatise of the Sab- 
bath, wherein he maintains the morality 
of a seventh part of time for the wor- 
ship of God ; that Christians are bound 
to rest on the Lord's Day as much as the 
Jews on the Mosaical Sabbath, the com- 
mandment of rest being moral and per- 
petual ; that, therefore, it was not lawful 
to follow our studies or worldly business 
on that day, nor to use such recreations 
and pleasures as were lawful on other 
days, as shooting, fencing, bowling," &c. 

To one brought up in l{ew England, or 
in Old England either, for the last two 
centuries, it may seem strange that 
** Christians " could need a treatise to 
enforce such obvious truths, which none 
but infidels, heretics or profligates, will 
now call in question. But it must be 
borne in mind that the Sabbath had been 
losing its sanctity for centuries, till at 
length it had come to be considered less 
sacred than many other days in the cal- 
endar set apart by mere human author- 
ity, and was not so scrupulously observed 
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as those htnnan appotntmentB. Sporta, 
which the more yoladle among us now 
would find congenial with their hilarious 
propensities on the *' Fourth of July," 
were brought into the Lord's Day, and 
had not only the connivance, but the 
encouragement, of the highest functiona- 
ries in Church and State. On one occa- 
sion, about ten years before this treatise 
was published, ** several persons were 
killed and a great many wounded," by 
the falling of a scafibld in Southwark, 
London, on which a crowd were gath- 
ered to witness these Sabbath sports. 
The lord-mayor, regarding it as a judg- 
ment of heaven for such abuses, sought, 
but could not obtain, the requisite com- 
mission for putting a stop to these pro- 
ceedings, [Strype's Ann., vol. ii., pp. 582, 
5S3.] Thus the profanations of the Sab- 
bath were not only continued, but were 
continually increasing, when Dr. Bound's 
book came forth, and ** had a wonderfiil 
spread among the people," Mr. Neal 
goes on to say, " and wrought a mighty 
reformation, so that the Lord's Day, 
which used to be prc^aned by interludes, 
May-games, morrice-dances, and other 
sports and recreations, began to be kept 
more precisely. All the Puritans fell in 
with this doctrine, and distinguished 
themselves by spending that part of sacred 
time in public, family, and private acts of 
devotion." 

But such a book could not be expected 
to get far without opposition. " The gov- 
erning clergy exclaimed against it as a 
restraint uf Christian liberty, as putting 
an unequal lustre on the Sunday, and 
tending to eclipse the authority of the 
Church in appointing their festivals." 
The authority of Archbishop Whitgifl, 
and of Lord-chief-justice Popham, were 
both exerted to call in the copies sold, 
and suppress the publication — on the 
ground that ^* this Sabbath doctrine agreed 
neither with the doctrine of our Church, 
nor with the laws and orders of this king^ 
dom ; that it disturbed the peace of the 
Commonwealth and Church, and tended 



to schism in the one, and sedition in die 
other." [NeaL, voL i., pp. 20a-9.] But 
it all availed nothing ; the new doctrines 
(" Sabbatarian errors," they were called 
by the opposition,) were stadied more 
than ever in private, and spread like 
*^ leaven hid in three measures of meaL" 
The greater the Sabbath indulgences 
offered to the people, the less they were 
disposed to take them, — ** as being jealous 
of a design," says Fuller, '*to blow up 
their civil liberties." Immediately on the 
death of the Archbishop, Dr. Bound, with 
true Puritan persistency, was ready with 
a second edition, much enlarged, which 
was published in 1606 ; " and such was 
its reputation," says Neal, ^*that scarce 
any comment or catechism was published 
by the stricter divines for many years, in 
which the morality of the Sabbath was 
not strongly recommended and urged." 
In our Congregational Library is a quaint 
old parchment-covered volume, published 
the same year, entitled ^ Cases of Con- 
science. Taught and delivered by Mr. 
W. Perkins in his Holy-day Lectures, 
carefully examined by his owne breefes, 
and now published for the common good 
by Th. P. Baehehur of DiviniHef in 
which a long chapter is devoted to " The 
Sabboth day," — particularly in answer- 
ing these three questions : (1.) ** Whether 
it be in the libertie of the Church of God 
vopon earth, to alter the Sabboth day 
from the seaventh day, to any other? 
(2.) How the Sabboth of the New Testa- 
ment is to be observed ? (8.) When the 
Sabboth doth beginne?" As might be 
expected of the spiritual father and theo- 
logical teacher of John Robinson, Mr. 
Perkins sets himself boldly against the 
prevailing sins of his time. The idea 
'* that on the Sabbath day (after the pub- 
lic worship of God is ended, and the con- 
gregation dissolved,) men have liberty 
either to give themselves to labor, or to 
honest pleasures and recreations," is re- 
pelled in the following earnest language. 
^ This opinion doth quite abolish one of 
the Commandments of the Decalogue. 
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For it presopposeth all da^ to be alike, 
this on\j provided, that the public worship 
of God be solemnly kept l^ow this may 
be done in any day of the week ; and 
there will be no need of appointing a set 
time for God's service, if all days be equal, 
without any difference or distinction. 
Bat the Fourth Commandment (for sub- 
stance) is eternal, and requireth (upon 
pains of the curse) both rest from labor, 
and a setting apart of the same rest, to 
duties of holiness and religion. And if it 
comnutnd abstinence from ordinary labor, 
then much more from pleasures and 
recreations." 

These extracts will suffice to show how 
this Sabbath reform originated, and what 
necessity there was for it ; as also who were 
actors in carrying it forward, and from 
what quarters it encountered opposition. 
Let the reader imagine the Church party, 
with the King at their head, determined to 
keep out this (so called) rigid, Pharisaical, 
canting Sabbath observance, by inventing 
new sports, and granting new indulgencies 
to sin on that sacred day ; and the Puritan 
party equally and still more resolutely de- 
termined to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world in this matter, and to use all 
available means to bring others to their 
views, till in the rising fortunes of Puritan- 
ism, and the depressions of prelacy, the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers of the realm 
were both brought, not only to abolish 
whatever Sabbath breaking statutes bad 
been enacted, but to enact others in accor- 
dance with the Puritan practice ; — and 
there will be no occasion to puraue this 
branch of the subject farther. He will 
have a correct view of the proceiis through 
which the Puritan Sabbath got established 
in the world. 

In forming a correct estimate of its influ- 
ence on New England character and insti- 
tutions, we must look at it, not as a dogma, 
nicely compacted among the articles of a 
religious creed, but as a practical verity — 
a real Sabbath observance. So far as we 
can, we must look into the domestic 
circle of a Saturday evening, or a Sabbath 
TOL. I. 85 



morning. We must go to meeting with 
them and observe how many hours are 
spent there, and how they are spent. We 
must examine the old musty statutes and 
see what laws were passed for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and what punish- 
ments were inflicted for their violation. 
Data like these afford the best, and, in 
fact, the only reliable ground for a correct 
judgment on this subject 

Happily for us, these data, to a limited 
extent, are within our reach. We know 
where and how the May-flower Company 
kept their first Sabbath on these shores; 
and brief as the record is which an eye- 
witness has lefl; us of that day's doings, 
it speaks volumes.^ It suggests to the 
reflecting mind a scene, which some for- 
tunate painter — destined to immortalize 
his name — will yet sketch, as more truly 
characteristic of Puritanism in its New 
England development, than has ever been 
put on canvas. The boat lying th(*re, of 
a Sabbath morning, on the lonely beach 
of that small island, just within the 
entrance of Plymouth harbor, does not 
belong to a company of pleasure-seeking 
Sabbath-breakers from some neighboring 
port or nook, as, at our point of observa- 
tion in the middle of this nineteenth cen- 
tury might naturally be inferred ; nor are 
those strains of vocal music, which cold 
gusts of the North-west wind bring to our 
ears in broken swells, any other than the 
high-sounding praises of God, going up 
from that group of eighteen Puritans, as 
Dea. John Carver ** lines a Psalm," which 
they all sing with uplifted heart and 

1 Id Bradford's Journal, Utel.v dlseoTered In Kug- 
land, and printed bjr the Hitsmchuaetta Hittorlcal 
Soci«ty, the account i» given chua, inimediarely after 
th« record oft heir periloua escape to Clark's Island 
on that stormy Friday night. " But though this 
had been a day and night of much trouble and dan- 
ger unto them, yet Ood gare them a morning of 
comfort and refreshing, (a* usually he doth to hia 
children), for the next d.iy was a taJr suoshining 
day, and they found theniseWes to be on an island 
feoure from the Indians, where they might dry their 
c^uff, fix thvir pieceH and rest themselyvs, and give 
God thanks for his mercies in their manitbld deliv- 
erances. And this bviog the laat day of the week, 
they pMparad to keep the Sabbath." 
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Toice. Bnt whj are thej Aere, under 
the open canopy of heaven, on that raw 
December day ? Because it was just 
there that the Sabbath overtook them, 
while searching to 6nd a place of settle- 
ment for themselves and their little ones 
whom they left four days ago at the end 
of Cape Cod, on board the May-flower, in 
diarge of a Captain who begins to talk of 
setting them all ashore on the sand, un- 
less they 6nd a place soon. But how is it 
that, under iuch a pressing necessity, they 
can spare the time for so much psalm* 
singing, and prayer, and prophesying? 
Do they not know that works of *' neces- 
sity and mercy " are lawful on that day ? 
Tes, but they do not believe that their 
present necessities are sufficient to justify 
a suspension of the Sabbath law, in the 
sight of God. They are even more scru- 
pulous than that; rather than approach 
the Lord's Day under such bodily exhaus- 
tion as will unfit them for religious wor- 
ship, (an essential part of their Sabbath 
observance,) they would spend the whole of 
Saturday in recovering tired nature from 
extra fatigue, and preparing for the Sab- 
bath, — as they actually did ! 

Here we have the Puritan Sabbath, 
not as discussed in a learned treatise; 
not as explained in a catechism ; not as 
enforced in a sermon; but as actually 
kiptt and that, too, under circumstances 
which exclude all suspicion of any sham 
observance — any mere pretence of relig- 
ious strictness. We may be sure, after 
examining this specimen of Sabbath keep- 
ing, that no ordinary event would inter- 
rupt the Sabbath rest or the Sabbath 
worship of such men; that once fairly 
settled, and their social customs developed 
in the daily walks of life, these fathers of 
New England would come nearer than 
any others on earth to that Scripture 
ideal of " turning away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and calling the Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable.'' 

Another specimen, different in kind, 
but of Hke significance, was furnished in 



the month of Maroh foUowiag, when tiie 
first opportunity was afibrded ttan of 
negociating a treaty and opening a tn&c 
with the native tribes, whieh tbej had 
eagerly desired to do ever since their 
landing, but which they must now decline, 
hecatue it ii the Sabbath! Whether 
those five stalwart Wampanoags, who 
have come to Plymouth with akina on 
purpose to trade, can t>e made to under- 
stand why ** nothing most be said or 
done about trade at this time ;** whether, 
if they be made to understand, they will 
even then appreciate the reason fer such 
refusal, or feel insulted by it, as they 
march off mute, with their valuable peltry 
on their backs ; whether another such 
opportunity will ever occur for negociating 
a business so vital to their interests; and 
if so, where or how it will be brought 
about; — these questions may have risen 
in their minds, and probably did; but 
they saw in them no sufi^ent cause for 
secularizing the Sabbath.. The ** neces- 
sity " which, in their view, would warrant 
such a thing, was not to be measured by 
dollars and cents. ^ Thou shalt honor 
Him, not doing thine own ways, nor find- 
ing thine own pleasures, nor speaking 
thine own words," was their ready answer 
to all such questions of casuistry. 

The legisUtion of those tunes sheds 
some light on the Puritan Sabbath, though 
less than might be suj^wMd. The old 
adage, that ** bad morals beget good Uws," 
was verified in the Parliamentary aets of 
England as soon as the Puritans came 
into power. Not only were thoee profime 
sports abolished which had crept into use 
under royal and prelatio saactbn, bnt 
statutes of an oppodte and counteracting 
tendency were passed. It was reserved 
by the lower House as early as 1641, 
'* That the Lord's Day should be duly 
observed and sanctified ; that all dancing, 
or other sports, either before or after 
Divine service, be forborne and restrained; 
and that the preaching of God's Word be 
promoted in the aflemoon, in l^e several 
churches and ohapels oC tins- kiBfldflnk" 
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[KeaL, voL i^ 891.] Bnt among the fint 
setden of New Englaiid tibere was scarcelj 
any eail fer mich legislation, so nniyersal 
'vtas die custom of remembering the Sab- 
bath da^ to keep it holj. There was 
indeed a plaotatioa commenoed at Mount 
Wollaston, in Braintree, under Episcopal 
auspices,' where Sabbath sports were 
indulged to the lull extent of King James' 
recommendation. Bi)t one of the first 
official acts of Governor Endicott, on his 
arriTal at Salem, was to visit the spot, 
** rebuke " the inhabitants ** for their pro- 
^Kneness," admonish them ^ to look to it 
that thej walked better," cause their 
^ Majrpole to be cut down," and change 
** Merrj Mount " (as the^ had named the 
place) into ** Mount Dagoo." [Morton's 
Memorial, p. 91.] All this was so accord- 
ant with the spirit which reigned here at 
the time, that do specific legidation was 
needed to authorize the step. Fines of 
three to thirty shillings are occasionally 
found in tiie eariy Colonial records, with 
aoBMtimes the addenda of ** stocks," or 
'^stripes;" bnt most of the laws on this 
wibject which have become associated in 
our minds with the Puritan age, came in 
at a later day; and so far from illus- 
trating its spirit, serve rather to mark its 
decline, by showing a necessity for legal 
interference, of which there had been no 
previous need. 

That Puritanical observance of the 
Sabbath, which, in the second and third 
generations of New England planters 
began to require some gentle stimulant 
from civil ^gislation, and which to us 
seams so painfidly strict, with the first 
eomen was the most spontaneous and 
gladsome affair in the world. It was lit- 
erally ** a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honoraUe." Almost any words which 
would express their ideas of heaven and 
its occupations, would also describe their 
views of the Sabbath and its services. 
As Aey participated in its lest and relig^ 
ioot rites, they aspired to realize t|iat 
'^rest whieh vniBins to the people of 
«od»'^aadtoJ6ia, in ipiri% wi* tils upper 



worship. Nor did they always fall much 
short of it. Often, like John in Patmos, 
they were '* in the Spirit on the Lord's 
Day." Though pretending to no apoca- 
lyptic visions, the eye of faith, purged from 
earthly films by consecutive hours of 
intense devotion, caught glimpses of things 
scarcely less enrapturing. What need 
had such men of a law to regulate their 
Sabbath observance, when it was without 
law, and, in some sense, against law, that 
they had risen so far above the Sabbath- 
keeping standard of the centuries pre- 
ceding? We do the Puritans great 
injustice to suppose that, in their strict, 
punctilious life on the Lord's Day, they 
were acting under any other constraint 
than that of the love they bore to the 
Lord of the Sabbath, — which did indeed 
constrain them to keep their hearts and 
hands disencumbered, as far as possible, 
from the world, that they might the more 
readily " be filled with all the fulness of 
God ;" and which, by imposing a truce on 
their social intercourse, lefl them more 
free to commune with Christ W^hen, in 
accordance with the prevailing usage in 
New England, they suspended all secular 
toil at the going down of the sun on Sat- 
urday, and began their Sabbath service 
with an evening prayer, a p«ialm, and a 
season of solitary self-examination, it was 
with more gladness of heart than that 
which Bums ascribes to the " Cotter's " 
children on coming home after the week's 
drudgery is over, to exchange salutations 
around the old hearth-stone, and receive 
anew the paternal benediction.^ In like 

1 The Puriuuia did not all commence their Sebhath 
on SMnrday eTeaiDg. Mr. W. Perkini, In hie ** Cuce 
of Conielvooe," aireedjr nrfcrred to, arguee ttronglj 
in ftvor of beginning the ChrUtiAn Sabbath " In the 
morning and eo to ooutinue till the nest moruing, 
and not in the evening UU the cTenlng.** [Book il , 
ehnp. 16] The vlawa of Mr. Bobinaon, hla theologf- 
cal papli, are nowhere eapre«eed, nnleaf the enb- 
eeqnent uaage of hli Church at Plymouth may be 
taken aa raoh an ezpraaaion,— whieh la quite aa likely 
to have been derf Ted from John Cotton, whoee opin- 
ton OB all anoh polnta waa well nigh aupmne In the 
New England ohurehee. This old ouatom ofkeeping, 
or preteodiof to keep, Saturd^ eTcning aa part of 
helj tfaM, whloh, in msay teaiUai, waa oontiaoad 
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manner, with a keen spiritual relish for 
" holy " time, " holy " acts, " holy " plea- 
sures, they arose the next morning; earlier 
than on other days, revolving in their 
hearts the words of David, " Awake up, my 
glory ; awake, psaltry and harp ; I myself 
will awake early." With no more labor 
than was barely sufficient to supply food 
for themselves and their cattle, which had 
been provided as far as might be on the 
previous day ; with as few and noiseless 
steps as possible, both in-doors and out ; 
with but little talking, and that in a sub- 
dued voice ; they entered upon a round of 
private meditation, family devotions, and 
public worship, which engaged their de- 
lighted and unflagging souls till the sun 
went down, — an event which usually 
found them with Catechism in hand, or 
repeating the sermons of the day. 

Such, in brief, was the Puritan Sab- 
bath, as actually kept by nine-tenths, if 
not by ninety-nine hundredths, of the first 
settlers of New England. And mighty 
has been its influence in moulding New 
England character and institutions. It 
could not have been otherwise with a 
social usage so marked, repeated so 
oAen, and getting such firm hold on the 
heart and life of the whole community. 
It had a strengthening and subtending 
influence on themselves. If Puritanism 
brought in the Sabbath, the Sabbath 
braced up Puritanism and prolonged its 
reign. Whether we regard it in the light 
of a cause, or an effect, it was inseparably 
connected with some of the noblest traits 
and grandest achievements of the age. 
" For my part,** said the renowned John 
Owen, who had the best opportunities for 
knowing the facts, ** I must not only say, 
but plead, whilst I live in this world, and 
leave this testimony to the present and 
future ages, that, if ever I have seen any- 

■ome waja Into the preacnt centary, has nwrlj or 
qaito 0MMd,~noi lo much, it li hoiMkl, from lax 
priodplM of Siibbath-kMplng, m from » eoUght- 
•nM penaulon that, io the worda of the old Pariiaa 
aboTa cited, '* The Sabbath Is to begin where other 
ordinaiy days begin, aoeording to the order and 
•ooooni of Um Giiiueh wharela wt Ut*." 



thing of the ways and worship of God, 
wherein the power of religion or godliness 
hath been expressed ; anything that hath 
represented the holiness of the gospel and 
the author of it; anything that looked 
like a prelude to the everlasting Sabbath, 
and rest with God, which we aim through 
grace to come unto, — ^it hath been there, 
and with them, where, and among whom, 
the Lord's Day hath been held in highest 
esteem, and a strict observation of it 
attended unto, as an ordinance of oar 
Lord Jesus Christ" These exprenions, 
which have particular reference to Sab- 
bath keeping on the other side of the 
water, might have been applied with 
additional emphasis to the obseryance of 
that day here, where it had become a 
standing proverb, that " oar whole religion 
fares according to oar Sabbaths; that 
poor Sabbaths make poor Christians, and 
a strictness in oar Sabbaths inspires a 
vigor in. all our other duttes." [See 
Mather*s Life of Eliot] It was in illus- 
tration of this truth that Giles Finnin, in 
a sermon before Oliver Cromwell and the 
British Parliament, said of New England, 
** I have lived in a country seven years, 
and all that time I never heard one pro- 
fane oath, and all that time never did see 
a man drunk.** We have no doubt diat 
cases of pro&nity and drunkenness ex- 
isted; but had the reverend gentlemen 
found them, as they occasionally tomed 
up in criminal courts, they would not 
have weakened the force of his reasoning, 
but rather have strengthened it ; for they 
would have proved that such are jnst the 
persons to break the Sabbath. It is a 
singular, but significant fact, that no indi- 
vidual is noticed in the early colonial 
records as complained offer violating the 
Lord*s Day, who does not also stand 
charged, either there or elsewhere, with 
other misdeeds. For example^ the first 
notice of a Sabbath desecration found in 
the Plymouth Court Records, is entered 
thus :— «' June 5, 1 688. Web Adey, being 
presented fora breach of the Sabbati^ by 
working two MTeral Sabbsth dayi^ODS 
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after the otber, and for disorderly living 
in idleness and nastiness, is censured hy 
the bench to sit in the stocks during the 
pleasure of the bench ; and if he cannot 
procure himself a master that will take 
him into his service betwixt this and the 
next Court of Assistents, that then the 
Governor and Assistents provide a master 
for him." This working on the Sabbath 
and living in laziness through the week, 
gives us a true picture of the moral de- 
basement stamped upon the neglecters of 
the Sabbath at that time in New £ngland. 
As the excellent of the earth were uni- 
formly found among its strictest observers, 
so the vilest were always trampling its 
sanctity in the dust 

By reflecting on facts like these, we 
discover how mightily the Puritan Sab- 
bath moulded New England, and how 
manifest the foot-prints of its early and 
all-pervading influence still are. Those 
institutions of ours, whether domestic, 
social, or religious, which are most highly 
prized by us, or praised by others, had 
never got established nor been continued, 
without the fostering aid of just such a 
strict, punctilious observance of the fourth 
commandment. Indeed, the coming of 
the May-flower Pilgrims to these shores at 
all, was mainly due to their attachment 
to the Sabbath, and the difficulty they 
found in changing the old habits of the 
Hollanders into conformity with theirs, — 
"insomuch that in ten years time, whilst 
their Church sojourned amongst them, 
tiiey could not bring them to refonn the 
neglect of observation of the Lord's Day 
as a Sabbath," nor keep their own fami- 
lies from the surrounding infection. This 
is given by Secretary Morton as the first 
of five reasons which induced them to 
emigrate. Subsequent comers had simi- 
lar reasons for seeking the wilderness. 
Daring the " Puritan Commonwealth," 
or down to the end of the colonial char- 
ters in 1692, the Sabbath was the spinal 
column of the body politic ; and to this day 
the moral brace of the whole system is 



mainly^derived from what remains of the 
same column. That it has been sadly 
weakened in its influence on the masses, 
cannot be questioned by any one who 
will compare the present with the past 
Yet is there left to it an efficiency which 
no mere human contrivance ever had — a 
power for good, which proclaims that it 
originated in heaven and was made for 
inan. As an alleviation from the killing 
effect of incessant toil — giving to the 
physical nature a chance to exert her 
recuperative power — the testimony of Dr. 
John Richard Farre before the British 
House of Commons, in 1882, expresses the 
unanimous opinion of the most intelligent 
physicians in all lands: that "the sab- 
batical appointmient is to be numbered 
among the natural duties, if the preserva- 
tion of life be a duty, and the premature 
destruction of it a suicidal act" This he 
said " simply as a physician, and without 
reference at all to the theological ques- 
tion ; but," he adds, " if you consider 
further the proper effects of real Chris- 
tianity, namely, peace of mind, confiding 
trust in God, and good will to man, you 
will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigor to the mind, and through the mind 
to the body, an additional spring of life 
imparted from this higher use of the Sab- 
bath as a holy rest" As a humanizing, 
civilizing agency, adapted to soften the 
asperities of a fallen race, and to de- 
velop that amenity of character, which, 
next to the grace of God, is the highest 
adornment of social life, nothing will com- 
pare with those Puritanical observances 
of the Lord*s Day which not only inter- 
rupt the current of worldliness — but bring 
together all the different grades of society 
on a common level, with united hearts, 
in pursuit of a common object As a 
means of converting the soul, and wean- 
ing it from earth, and fitting it for heaven, 
there is a power in the pious observance 
of the Sabbath, rendered the more visi- 
ble in the utter powerlessness of all other 
means, while this is willfully omitted. 
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JOHN WICKLIFPB: 
A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND OPINIONS. 



BT OSOROB PUKCHABO. 



[We wn permitted by the ftuthor to plaee upon 
our pefee the following abridgement of the eeTenth 
and eighth chapters of a forthcoming and much Im- 
prored edition of hia HnroftT of CoscaiQATioiiAuaM. 
The whole ral^t has been inTestlgated tf« iiom, 
the book almost eotiralj rewritten, and enongh new 
matter added to swell the original volame into two 
•r thrco. He has spared no pains, haring aetually 
4peat mors than three years* time in bringing for- 
ward this edition ; which, we can assure the pahlic, 
will oome forth the most learned and complete Tiew 
of Ihe sabjeet, that has ercr appeared.— Em.] 

John Wickliffe, " honored of God 
to be the first preacher of a general refor- 
mation to all Europe," as Milton says; 
and ** the modern discoverer of the doc- 
trines of Congregational dissent," deserves 
a prominent place in the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Neither the time nor the 
place of his nativity are certainly known. 
He was probably born about 1S24, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, England.^ 

Of Wickliffe's youthful history nothing 
is known. It is said, that he was early 
devoted to the Church, and was entered 
at Queen's College, Oxford, in 1340, when 
he was about seventeen years old ; and 
that he afterwards removed to Merton 

> The London and WifStuiinster Review, No. ], 
1887, oontaiuB a Talnable article on Vflekllflb, in 
which he is called " the modern dlsoo?erer of ths 
doctrines of Congregational dissent.*' 

Tbe name of Uie Beformer is spelt In almost ererf 
eoaeeirablo way, as: — Wldif, WiclUf, Wycllf, 
Wyollir, \ryolilll», WycclyH; Wiekleif, WioUiff, Wiek- 
llfle, &o. &o. 

The time of bis birth b conjeetoral. Lewis, his 
earliest biographer, says that " he was bom, rery 
probably, about the year 1824." Leland, In his 
Itinerary says : *' They sej John imclif, hsarstlcas, 
was bom at Spreswcll, [Hipswell] a poors Tillage, a 
good myle from Riohmont."— Vol. t., p. 114 of folio 
edition. 

Tanghaa, WloklUfe's latest biographer, says be was 
bom at the small Tilh«e of WyelUfe, abont six milsa 
from Richmond. Compare Shirley's Introdnetlon to 
*' Fa$eiaili Zixanionmt Magi$tri Johannis Wydi/^^^ 
pp. x-^jSL Load. 1868; and IVMicJbir** RUkm^nd^ 
jMrs, ToL L pp. iO, 197-8, udTol XL pp.,il-A 



College, for tbe sake of better opportoni- 
ties of study. But, we really know noth- 
ing of his connection with Oxford until 
about 1361, when we find him master, or 
warden, of Balliol College. In 1363-5, 
1874^, and in 1380, he was abo residing 
in rooms in Queen's College. Whereyer 
he may have spent his early years, it is 
quite evident that they were devoted to 
close study ; so that one of his bitterest 
enemies, Knighton, a oontemporftry, de- 
clared him to be ** second to no one in 
philosophy, and in scholastic aocomplish- 
ments altogether incomparable." He was 
' also familiar with civil and ecclesiaatiGal 
law, and with the municipal laws and cue- 
toms of bis own country. His yaried, ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge enabled 
him to stand without a rival in the pnblic 
disputations, which were then in high re- 
pute ; and procured for him tbe highest 
reputation in the university, and in tbe 
kingdom generally. This reputation for 
logical acute ness and scholastic learning 
gave his peculiar theological opinions 
great i n fluence. These were formed chief- 
ly by a diligent study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. In the knowledge of these, Wick- 
liffe excelled all his contemporaries, and 
earned from them the enviable title of The 
Eoangelic€d Doctor, or Gotpel Doctor. 
But in his devotion to the inspired volnsM 
he did not neglect the Fathers of the 
Church; Augustine, Jerome, Basil and 
Gregory, appear to have been his favorite 
authors among the primitive writers ; and 
GroBseteste and Fitzralph among the mod- 
erns.' 

I Vaugfum, TOl.i., p. 284; Lt Bms, p. 108; Mil- 
iar, cont. ziT., ch. 8. JPox, bks. It. and t., partlea- 
larly toL i., p. 484, IbUo edition, 1084 ; Cbffisr, toI. 
m.,p.]88. 8MSlsolbMieiil»,Iiitr.pp.2a,88. 
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It is imponUile for as in this age of 
Bcriptural intelligence dvAj to estimate the 
strength of mind, the depth of principle, 
and the intrepidity of the man, who, in 
the fourteenth century, could break away 
from Duns Scotus, Peter Lombard, Aris- 
totle, and *« Mother Church,'' and form his 
theological opinions from the word of God, 
aided by the lights of the fourth century. 
A writer of the twelth century, quoted by 
Prof. Le fias, tells us, that in his day — and 
it was not materially otherwise in Wick- 
lifie's — those teachers who appealed to the 
Scriptures for authority were **not only 
rejected as Philosophers, but unwillingly 
endured as clergymen ; nay, were scarcely 
acknowledged tp be men. They became 
objects of derision, and were termed The 
bullocks of Abraham, or the Asses of 
Balaam.** Fox, the martyrologtst, thus 
describes the church and the world at the 
time of Wicklifie's appearance : ** This is 
without all doubt, that when the world was 
in a most desperate and vile state, and 
lamentable darkness and ignorance of 
God's truth overshadowed the whole earth, 
this man [WicklifFe] stepped out like a 
valiant champion." *^ Scripture learning 
and divinity was known but to a few, and 
that in schools only, and there also it was 
almost all turned into sophistry. In:)tead 
of the Epistles of Peter and Paul, men 
occupied th«*ir time in study ini; Aquinas, 
and 8cotu», and Lombard, the MH.<ter of 
Sentences. The world, leaving and for- 
saking God*s spiritual word and doctrine, 
was altogether led and blinded with out- 
ward ceremonies and human traditions. 
Id these was all the hope of obrainini: sal- 
vation fully fixed, so that sranely any- 
thing else was taught in the (.'hunhv?*."* 

In the midst of this gro^s darkness, and 
in defiance of all this conti'mpr for God's 
word, John Wickliffe berame a diligent 
student of the Bible, and a constant ex- 
pounder of its sacred contents. Some 
three hundred of his manuscript homilies, 
or expository discrourses, are still preserved 
in the British Museum, and in the litiraries 

1 Aeu ond MonunfntM, bk. t., A. D. 1870-1889. 



of Cambridge and Dublin, and in othet 
collections. 

This intimate acquaintance with the 
truth of God opened the eyes of the faithr 
fui student, to the falsehoods of men. He 
began to see the inconsistencies, absurdities 
and iniquities of those who were the spirit* 
ual guides of the people. And what he 
saw, he dared to speak ; and what he spake 
was not in doubtful terms. His first pub- 
lication is assigned to the year A. D. 1356, 
when he was in bis thirty-second year. 
The nation at that time had been suffering 
for several years under a grievous plsgue : 
probably more than one hundred thousand 
of his countrymen had fallen before the 
destroyer, and *' men's hearts were failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which [had come] on the earth." 
The devout, and perhaps somewhat exci* 
ted mind of Wickliffe regarded this awful 
pestilence as the servant of an angry God, 
sent forth to chastise the nation for irs.sins, 
and to announce the comniencment of'* the 
last age " and the speedy approach of the 
end of the world. Under these impressions, 
be published a tract, bearing the title : 
" De Ultima JEtate Ecclesice" Cor>cerning 
the Last Age ol the Church.' In this work 
he boldly inveitzhtf against the worldlinewi, 
the rapacity, the siinsuality, the simony, 
and the utter degeneracy of the clergy ; 
and <tenounce8 them as bliml guides, who, 
instead of leading the people by prec»pt 
anil example into the ways of truth and 
holiness, had plunged them into the abyss 
of sin and crime. Thus the Reformer 
fairly launched forth among the stormy 
elements, whost^ bufl'etings he was des* 
tined long to endure. 

About four years af>er this publication, 
in 1360, Wickliffe was found in the front 
rank of op|)osi(ion to the Mendicants.' 

s S<nn« of Wiekiiffe's btognphers Msiipn thin pab* 
liefttfon an earlier date— when he wan about twenty- 
Are years old.— I follow Vaughan^ vol. t., p. 241. 
aUr<ey, Intr. to Flucknill, denlen that W^lckllffa 
wrot« tbii tnct.^p. 18. 

* The title of ** Mendieant* " in |{lT«n to the on* 
nMToiiii ordtn in the Romtoh church who, under 
pretenoe of rettouL^irg tb» world nd all tartbly 
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Allusion has already been made to the 
introduction of these pretended povertj- 
loving beggars. Under pretence of zeal 
for " Hoi/ Ohurch," they spread them- 
selves thickly over the kingdom, and 
engrossed nearly all the clerical duties ot 
the nation. Travelling continually as they 
did, and numerous as they were, they 
gained acrcesi to all classes of society, in 
eyi»ry section of the country. They were 
the companions and confessors of the rich, 
and the preachers and directors of the 
poor. Ever ready to confess all who came 
to them, and ignorant, as they generally 
were, of the character of those who 
applied for absolution, these Mendicants 
virtually enuoura;(e<l every species- of ini- 
quity. The wicked would say to each 
other, according to Matt. Paris : '* Let us 
follow our own pleasure. Some one of 
the preaching; brothers will soon travel 
this way ; one whom we never saw before, 
and never shall see ajsain ; so that, when 
we have had our will, we can confess 
without trouble or annoyance." Bishop 
Fitzralph makes the following statement 
of the doings of the Mendicants in Ire- 
land : ^ I have in my dioi^ese of Armagh, 
about two thousand persons who stand 
condemned by the censures of the church 
denounced evory year against murderers, 
thieves, and such like malefactors ; of all 
which number, scarcely fourteen have ap- 
plied to me or to my clergy for absolu- 
tion. Yet they all receive the sacraments 
as others do, because they are absolved, 
or pretend to be absolved, by friars.'** 

aoqaUltlonfl, w«re )iMtiii«d by tlie pope to roam orer 
tiM world and make pitMelytee to AiitlebrLtf, and 
•ataist apoo th« gifu ef tha people, withoat IviTiiiff, 
like the regular clergy, any fixed reTennee for their 
•upporc. In this aeeouiit of WlekllfFe's oontoit with 
the Mendlcaote, I have but fbllowed the enrrent of 
the hiatory of the timea. Mr. Shirley, however, 
amy tbeae *' are tactn only by oonrteey and repeti- 
tion." He thinka itut another, contemporary John 
Wicklifle, or WhyieclvTe, of Uayfleld, waa the real 
antagonist, at this time, of the MHOdlcanfee.— Foici- 
euli^ Intr. p. 18, and Appendix, 618-8S. 

1 Fox^s Aeu and Monunutits^ bk. t., where may 
be found the " eoneluslons " of Armachanaatnts- 
ralph) agaiut ''the begging frUrs." See alio, 
Ttmgkamft Uft of Wyd^*, toL L, p. 254 ; and Vox's 



Not content with this abaorptum of the 
duties of the regular clergy, and this en- 
couragement of crime, these voracious 
animals laid hold of every civil office 
within their reach. They even entered 
the Court, in the character of coansellors, 
and chamberiains, and treasurers, and 
negociators of marriages. By their na- 
merons arts and efforts— by Ijring, and 
begging, and confessing, by frightening 
the ignorant and flattering the rich — 
^ within the fonr-and-twenty years of 
their establishment in England," Matthew 
Paris says, ^ these friars piled up their 
mansions to a royal altitude." ' 

A man of Wickliffe's character could 
not contemplate these movements without 
indignation. But that which brought him 
more immediately into conflict with theee 

aooonnt of monks and monkery, aocioDt and nodl- 
«fal, bk. m., A. D. 928-966, and bk It., A. D. 1220. 

* Matthew of Westminster tells na, that the Fran- 
elseaas onoe olbvsd the Pope (Rarty thooaaad duoaia 
la gold (about •100.000) to saaetioD tha ytoUdoa of 
their rule respeotSng property. Hb Holiness quietly 
took the offered bribe, and then sent tb« hooeat 
oMBka his order, not to violato the rule of St. Vfaa- 
eis.— FaiifAai»,U.,266. 

Fox(bk. iT,A.D. 1220) preaervM a eaostie Uttls 
" Trsadsa of Geoffrey Chaooer's, enatled * Jadi Up- 
land,* " against the Man. Jaek, '* a simpla floagh- 
man," propo e ee soBdry signi&eaat qaaadons to tha 
friars, for his own priTate SAtlsfaetion : s. f .— '^ iVhy 
make ye so eottly houses to dwell Id, sith [ainaej 
Christ did not so? "~" Why say ye not tha Gospel 
in hottSM of b«d*nddeB man, as ye do in rich men's, 
that mow [might] go to the ehuren and hear tha Qea- 
pel ? I'^a ^ff^y ^^^ j^ ^rifw [eonfesslona] and ha- 
r}'ing of ota^r men's parifheos [parlahionars], and 
aonaother sacnuneot that faUsth toOari«ciaa folk ? ** 
" Why eoTet yoo not to bnxy poor folk amon( yoo, 
sich that they bio moat holy, as ye saina that y« be«i 
for your pOTercy ? *' 

Notwithstanding the ofwwhelming evidenoe Aar- 
alshed by all ooatamporaneous history, of tha dsosit> 
fttl, aTaricious, corrupt, aod iniquitous character of 
the mobkery of Wie^liffe*s day, aad the nwnibtf 
fb*:t, that the Tital loterMts of troe rtligloa were 
ruchleesiy sacriAeed by the monks, Dr. Uugard 
speaks of tVickliffe's controfersy '* with the different 
orders of friars" as ** a tteroe, but riaicalouK eontro- 
Tersy ; " and lanncbes forth into a panefyrio on the 
''aeal, piety, aad learning" of the friars, by which 
they '' had dcserredly earued the cstaem of the putH 
lie."— i^toi. £ffg., Tol. iv., oh. 2, p. 167. If they 
*' had di!err?ediy earned " anything, it was the de- 
testation of aU good man. Bfwi Sir Thomas Hon 
aatiriasd tha monU. 
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^' Black Friars," ^ was their encroachment 
on the University of Oxford. The first 
monastery of the Dominicans was erected 
near this ancient seat of learning, and at 
6rst enjoyed the countenance and en- 
couragement of its professors. It was not 
long, however, before the university had 
reason to deplore the influence of the 
friars. Their acquaintance with all classes 
in society, in all parts of the kingdom ; 
their pretensions to piety ; their influence 
and wealth, enabled them to draw away 
from the university, to their monasteries, 
vast numbers of young men. Many pa- 
rents, unwilling to have their sons enter 
on a life of mendicancy, '* were more 
willing," as Fitzralph tells us, ^' to make 
them ''trthe tUyers* [earth tillers], and 
have them, than to send them to the uni- 
yersitie, and lose them." The operation 
of these causes, in a few years reduced 
the number of students in Oxford from 
thirty thousand to six thousand. 

It was not to be expected that the uni- 
versity would tamely submit to such en- 
croachments upon its prerogatives. Aided 
by the bishops and the regular clergy, her 
professors had for some time been at war 
with the mendicant army, when, in 1360, 
Wickllffe entered the lists. His earnest, 
bold, and effective opposition to these 
depredators secured the gratitude of the 
learned and the esteem of the virtuous 
generally; and it is not unlikely, pro- 
cured for him the wardeuship of Balliol 
College, Oxford, where we find him as 
early as April, 1361. How long he had 
been there, or how long he remained, we 
cannot exactly tell; but probably not 
long; for, on November 20th, 1356, Rob- 
ert De Derby was warden of Balliol, and 
Wicklifle*s immediate predecessor was 
William De Kingston ; and on May 10th, 
1361, Wicklifle was instituted, on the 
presentation of the College, to the rectory 
of Tylingham, in Lincolnshire; and in 

1 Tbia appellatioD they bore from Che circamstance 
that their dien ww blark. When they first settled 
in liOndon, a tract of land was given them by the 
city, which lies along the Thames, and still bears the 
name of Blaek/rian. 

VOL. I. 86 



October, 1363, we find him renting rooms 
in Queen's College ; having, in the inter* 
val between these two dates, probably, 
resided some time on his living in Lin- 
colnshire.* In November, 1368, Wickliffe 
exchanged this living, for that of Ludger- 
shall, in Buckinghampshire, on the pre- 
sentation of Sir John Paveley, prior of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St John ; and 
in April, 1374, he exchanged this, again, 
on presentation of the Crown, in the forty- 
eighth year of Edward III., for the living 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, which 
he retained to the day of his death. 

During nearly all his professional life, 
Wicklifle appears to have resided a part 
of his time at Oxford, where he rented 
rooms. This, no doubt, was for the pur- 
poses of study. 

His biographers generally, describe him 
as warden, or master of Canterbury Hall, 
about the year 1365 ; and one of his con- 
temporaries, and many of his modern en- 
emies, ascribe to his violent removal from 
that post of honor, by Archbishop Lang- 
ham, in March, 1367 — an act confirmed 
by Urban V., in May, 1370— VVickliffe's 
subsequent opposition to the Pope and his 
clergy generally. But, there is good rea- 
son to doubt whether our John Wickliffe 
was ever warden of Canterbury Hall; 

I For the proof of these asserdona see FateieuUj 
Introdoction, pp. jir. and xv^ notes 4 and 6. 

The full title of this important work, to which I 
shall have occasion to refer Tery frequently, is as 
fbllows : — '* Faseieuli Zizaniorum Magistri Johan- 
His WyclifeHm Tritieo, Ascribed to Thomas Nettar, 
of Walden, Prorincial of the Carmelite Order In 
England, and Confessor to King Henry the Fifth. 
Edited by the Bev. Walter Waddington Shirley, M.A., 
Tutor and late Fellow of Wadham College, OKlbcd. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of Her MiO^t^y'" Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. London : Longman, Brown 
& Co. , 1858 . " Royal 8to. pp. IxzxtU, and 658. 

This work is a sort of contemporaneous history of 
Wicklifb and the Lollards ; though chiefly Taluable 
fbr the numerous ofllcial documents, iUustratiTe of 
Lollardbm, which it contains. It has long been well 
known to the learned, but was never before publish- 
ed. The only manuscript of this entire work, which 
has come down to us, was In the hands of the cele- 
brated bishop Bale, of Ossory, and was loaned by 
him to Fox, the Maityrologlst, and was nsed by him 
in compiling his Acts and Monnmenti . 
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and if he was, the fact that he kept up 
his attacks on the ambition, tyranny and 
avarice of the rulers of the church, and 
the idleness, debauchery and hypocrisy of 
the monks, during the pendency of this 
Canterbury- Hall question, sufficiently re- 
futes this old monkish slander.^ 

The year 1866, when the kingdom was 
threatened with another war with France, 
before it had recovered from the losses 
and exhaustion consequent on previous 
wars, which had brought glory, rather 
than any solid advantages to England — 
this year was chosen by the pope, then 
much in the interest of France, to demand 
the arrears of the tribute money guaran- 
teed by King John (A. D. 1213), to save 
himself and the kingdom from the de- 
structive consequences of an interdict 
and excommunication from the Pope. 
John had bound himself and his succe^ 
sors on the throne of England, to pay 
an annual tribute of one thousand marks 
in silver. Two of John's successors had 
paid the odious tax — Henry HI. and Ed- 
ward n. ; but Edward HI., had refused to 
pay it, and there were now arrearages of 
over thirty years claimed by the Pope. 
In May, 1366, parliament assembled to 
consider this claim, and gave the Pope 
such an answer as set the matter at rest 
forever. 

The minions of the pope, of course, 
denounced this decision of the king and 
parliament ; and one of them, a monk, 
challenged Wicklifie, who was then a 
royal chaplain, to defend his prince and 
the parliament, in the schools of the uni- 
versity. Wickliffie accepted the challenge, 

1 Wodefbrd, a contemponuy monk, of the Grey 
Vrliurs order, London, » bitter adrereary of Wick- 
liffe, wlio wrote aomewliat extendTely agaln»t his 
opinions, is belie?ed to be tlie onlj contemporary who 
eliargesour Reformer with nerer haTing said any- 
thing against the monks or posaessional clergy until 
after his expulsion from Canterbury Uall.— FaAac«/t, 
pp. 517-18, 528-24. See, however, the argument 
against thli presumption, in Mr. Shirley's Note on 
the two John W\ckM«B.^ Fasciculi^ pp. 513-528. 

Ungard repeats Wodeford's charge, by insinua- 
tion.— Vol. It., ch. 2, p. 159; and CoUler, too, 
seems willing to belieTe this old scandal.— vol. ill., 
p. 179 



and stepped boldly forward in defence of 
his country's independence of all vasBal- 
age to Rome ; a step as unpopular in 
Some as it was popular in England. 

It was not far from this time, that Ox- 
ford conferred on WickliSe the degree of 
doctor of divinity ; an honor which car- 
ried with it the right to read divinity lec- 
tures in the university. * 

This opened to him a new field of nae- 
fulness, which he was not slow to occupy ; 
and gave him facilities for sowing the 
good seed of the kingdom in a fruitful 
soil ; which, in afler years yielded some 
precious fruit 

About this same time, the Reformer 
prepared and sent forth a plain and fa- 
miliar exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, for general circulation. The ne- 
cessity for such a work may be estimated 
by what he tells us in his preface : — that 
it was no uncommon thing for men *^ to 
call God, Master, forty, three-score, or 
four-score years, and yet remain ignorant 
of his Ten Commandments.*' This pub- 
lication was fbllowed by several small 
tracts, entitled " The Poor Catiff," or in- 
struction for the poor ; written in English, 
as the author declaies, for the purpose of 
** teaching simple men and women the 
way to heaven." ' These humble labors 
of the learned professor furnish a beauti- 
ful commentary on his religious character, 
and are in perfect keeping with the envi- 
able title which he long enjoyed of The 
Evangelical Doctor, 

In the year 1374, Wickliffe was called 
from the university into public life. He 
was sent by parliament on an embassy to 
the pope, to obtain the redress of cert^n 

s Bishop Bale, and Wickliffe** biographers genef^ 
ally, place the doctorate under 1872 ; but Mr. Shirley, 
whone special mission it aeems to be, to oorreet the 
errors of previous writers on Wiokliffe, tbink« the 
doctorate must have been given to him mma time 
betwi-en 1861 and 1866, probably in 1868.— See Fuuk- 
uii., Intro., XT.— xTiii. 

'These tracts, with some other selections fttnn 
Wioklilb's practical writings, have been published 
by the London Religious Tract Society. Dr. Taugbaa 
givee an analysis of this treatise on the Tea Ccm- 
mandments, with extracts from the work, illostimciTe 
of its splrit.-l4/'« 0/ Wfdift vol. i., pp. 80MU. 
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ecclesiastical grievances under which the 
kingdom was then suffering.^ 

In the chapter preceding this, a brief 
sketch has been given of some of the 
prominent abuses to which the English 
nation was for a long time subject ; hj 
which the wealth of the kingdom was ab- 
sorbed hy the clergy — ^mendicant and 
regular — or drained off by the pope. 
These abuses had continued, despite of 
complaints, and protests, and temporary 
resistance. There had long been gather- 
ing in the breasts of the people, a spirit 
of opposition to the tyranny of Bome. 
This with difficulty had been kept under, 
by the united power of the throne and 
the clergy. England had now (in 1374) 
been ruled for more than forty years by 
one of her most accomplished and popu- 
lar monarchs. Edward III., though guilty 
of many arbitrary acts of government, 
had the wisdom, or the policy, to consult 
the opinions and wishes of his subjects 
more than any one of his predecessors. 
He was a hero and a conqueror ; and, as 
such, had acquired great applause and 
influence in that semi-barbarous age. 
His numerous warlike ' expeditions com- 
pelled him to call frequently for supplies 
from his parliaments ; and his good sense, 
or his necessities, induced him to yield 
more to their pleasure, in granting privi- 
leges, and immunities, and protections to 
the people, than had been common pre- 
vious to his time. The authority of the 
Great Charter was so often confirmed 
during his reign, that it became immova- 
bly fixed as a limitation of the royal 
power. The king was made to feel that 
there was a power under the throne, if 
not above it, whose heavings were not to 

> 8m an aoeoant of tb«M grleruioeB, and of the 
ftbortlTo «nbaaij of Wickllfb and his aatocUtes to 
th0 popo, Ouoi at Avignon, in Vaugkany toI. i., oh. 4. 
A mtnuaarj of tho complaints acainst the papal 
eoort, xagad by the aswial parliaments of Edward 
ni., maj be ftmnd in Fox, bk. t., A. D. 1876. This 
sommaiy the martjrologist thos qnalntlj conelndsa : 
** Whereby it may appear, that it was not for nothing 
that the Italians and other Jbielgners used to call 
BngUshnMu— gvod omm; tat they bear aU bnrdens 



be despised nor disregarded with impuni- 
ty. The people, for whose benefit all 
government, civil and ecclesiastical, should 
be administered, but who had hitherto 
been least regarded in its administration ; 
who had been trampled upon by their 
princes and nobles, and worst of all by 
their clergy, began now to rear their 
heads and raise their indignant voices. 

With such teachers as John Wickliffe 
and his disciples, the English people were 
likely to understand something of their 
ecclesiastical rights, and to assert them 
with more courage and success than ever 
before. The people moved parliament, 
and the parliament moved the king — him- 
self no-wise unfavorably disposed — to in- 
quire into the ecclesiastical abuses by 
which the pope and his creatures were 
eating out the vitals of the kingdom. The 
Insult of this inquiry was the discovery 
that more than one half of the landed 
property of the kingdom was in the hands 
of a corrupt and indolent clergy; that 
many of the most lucrative benefices were 
in the possession of foreigners, and some of 
them but boys, who knew not the lan- 
guage of the country, nor had even so 
much as set foot on English soil ; that the 
pope's collector and receiver of Peter's 
pence, who kept *'an house in London, 
with clerks and officers thereunto belong- 
ing, transported yearly to the pope twenty 
thousand marks, and most commonly 
more;" that other foreign dignitaries, 
holding ecclesiastical benefices in the 
kingdom,, though residing in Rome, re- 
ceived yearly an equal, or greater sum 
(twenty thousand marks) for their sine- 
cures ; and finally, *' that the tax paid to 
the pope of Kome for ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, [did] amount to Jioe-fuld as much as 
the tax of all the profits, as appertained 
to the king, by the year, of his whole 
realm." ■ 

Such were some of the results of the 
inquiry set on foot by the parliament in- 

* Fox, bk. T., A. D. 1876 ; Vaughany toI. i., eh. 4, 
parUeolarly pp. 882-886 ; CottwTs Abridg, in lienry*s 
JEiir.,vol.Titt.,66. 
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to the ecclesiastical abases of that age. 
Wickliffe was one of the commissioners 
chosen by parliament to lay these com- 
plaints before the court of Rome. 

The conference with the pope was ap- 
pointed at Bruges, a large city of Austria. 
Thither the English commissioners repair- 
ed. They soon found, however, that they 
had brought their wares to a glutted mar- 
ket. Ecclesiastical abuses were things 
little regarded by the Roman traders. It 
was like carrying coals to New Castle, to 
carry their budget of complaints to Bru- 
ges. The mission was, nevertheless, at- 
tended with one advantage — it forced wide 
open the eyes of the Reformer; he no 
longer saw *^ men as trees walking ; " but 
he beheld, as with open vision, the full 
grown Man of Sin^ the Antichrist of the 
latter days. On his return to England, 
Wickliffe openly denounced " His Holi- 
ness," as **<Atf most cursed of clippers^ and 
purse kervers** (purse cutters) ; and made 
the kingdom ring with his descriptions of 
papal impostures and papal corruptions. 

These bold and violent attacks upon 
the sovereign pontiff and his dissolute 
clergy were neither unnoticed nor un- 
heeded at Rome. The storm of hierarchal 
wrath had long been gathering ; and its 
thunders at length began to mutter over 
the Reformer's head. King Edward was 
now aged and infirm, and nigh unto 
death ; and Richard U., his grandson and 
successor, was a minor. The hierarchy, 
probably deemed this a favorable time to 
attack the obnoxious heretic. According- 
ly, in 1377, Wickliffe was cited to appear 
before the convocation of the clergy, to 
answer to the charge of heresy. It was a 
moment of peril to the Reformer. His 
judges were his enemies; and without 
some better protection than their sense of 
justice would afford, the days of the good 
man's usefulness, and perhaps of his life, 
would have been quickly numbered. At 
this critical juncture, Grod raised up for 
his servant a powerful friend and protec- 
tor, in the person of the duke of Lancas- 
ter, commonly known as John of Gannt, 



so called from the place of his birth. He 
was the third son of Edward HI., and 
uncle to Richard H., and was principal 
regent of the kingdom during the minor- 
ity. Henry Percy, earl marshal of Eng- 
land, also befriended Wickliffe. These 
noblemen bade him be of goodcheer; and, 
for his encouragement and protection, at- 
tended him in person to the house of con- 
vocation. Immediately on the entrance 
of the party, a quarrel commenced be- 
tween the high-blooded Percy and the 
bishop of London ; which, from words 
had well-nigh come to blows. This per- 
sonal quarrel between my lord clerical 
and my lonl secular so disturbed the pro- 
ceedings of the convocation, that it soon 
broke up in confusion, and its victim es- 
caped untouched. 

During the same yeir (IS 7 7), parlia- 
ment called on Wickliffe to give his judg- 
ment on the question : — " Whether the 
kingdom of England, on an eminent ne- 
cessity of its own defence, might lawfully 
detain the treasure of the kingdom, that 
it might not be carried out of the land ; 
although the lord pope required it, on 
pain of censures, and by virtue of the 
obedience due to him ? " This question, 
so illustrative of the exorbitance of the 
pope and of the rising spirit of the na- 
tion, Wickliffe answered boldly in the 
affirmative. ^ 

These repeated good offices for his 
country, though they rendered the Re- 
former eminently popular in England, 
were treasuring up wrath for him in 
Rome. Before the close of the year 1377, 
the thunders of the Church were again 
pealing over his head. No less than four 
bulls were let loose by the pope against 
** the audacious innovator." In these in- 
struments ^ His Holiness " laments and 
denounces ^* the pernicious heresy " and 
the " detestable insanity " which had in- 
duced "John Wickliffe, rector of the 
church of Lutterworth and professor of 
the sacred page (it were well if he were 
not a master of errors), to spread abroad 
1 rai«AafsvoLL,pp.a».8ir.;lteeieii»,w37L 
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Opinions utterly subversive of the church ;" 
and ordered secret inquiry to be made into 
Uie matters charged against him, and if 
found true, the heretic to be immediately 
seized, and imprisoned, and detained 
"nntil further directions should be re- 
ceived." Three of these papal bulls were 
addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London, who cordially 
reciprocated the dolors of His Holiness, 
and eagerly desired to glut their malice 
upon the impudent reformer. But the 
fourth bull, addressed to the university of 
Oxford, met with a very cold reception. 
A fifth bull, or rather letter, was address- 
ed to the king of England, soliciting his 
aid in suppressing the doctrines of Wick- 
liffe ; which are described as opposed to 
the existence of the church, and to all the 
forms of civil authority. ^ 

The zeal of the primate soon prepared 
another inquisitorial court to try the here- 
tic ; and WickliSe was summoned to Lam- 
beth chapel, to give account of himself to 
the ecclesiastical powers. The London- 
ers, who were now " deeply infected by 
the heresy of Wickliff e"— and who, Wal- 
singham affirms, were nearly all Lollards 
— getting wind of what was going on, 
surrounded the chapel of the archbishop, 
and gave such demonstrations of interest 
in the defender of the people's rights, as 
materially to disturb the equanimity of 
the papal conclave. To add to their dis- 
comfitare, in the midst of their delibera- 
tions a messenger arrived from the court, 
positively forbidding them to proceed to 
any definite sentence against Wickliffe. 
Thus, a second time, was the prey deliv- 
ered from the jaws of the devourer. 

These threatening dangers and narrow 
escapes rather inflamed than cooled the 
ardor of the Reformer. He boldly advo- 
cated a thorough reform of the church \ 
and declared his willingness to suffer, and 
die, if necessary, in order to promote this 
desirable end. 

1 Vaughofh ▼ol- i-, ch. 6., partic. pp. 852-366. Tb^ 
balls and the epistle to tbe klDg may be found in the 
Appendix to Taughamy tol. 1., pp. 417-^426. See alto 
WBMm' O^mUki, vol. «., pp. U6-U8. 



The death of pope Gregory XI., which 
occurred tbe next year, 1878, and the 
notorious papal schism occasioned by the 
election of two popes as successors to 
Gregory, saved Wickliffe for some time 
from further molestation. Their Holi- 
nesses were too much occupied in forging 
and fulminating thunderbolts against each 
other, to pay much attention to the Eng- 
lish heretic. This interval of rest from 
persecution was diligently employed by 
Wicklifl'e in writing ai.d circulating tracts 
and books, in which the corruptions of the 
clergy and tbe anti-christian character of 
popery were unsparingly exhibited. But 
the great work of Wickliffe during these 
years of rest from papal persecution 
(1379-1381,) and that which did more 
than all his other labors to promote the 
truth, and to open the eyes of the nation 
to the anti-christian character of the entire 
hierarchy, and which has handed down 
to posterity the name of this great man in 
the brightest halo of glory, was the trans- 
lation of the entire Bible into the vernac- 
ular language of the country. 

The enemies of the great Reformer, 
ancient and modem, very unwillingly 
admit this ; and labor to deprive him of 
this high honor, or to depreciate the 
advantages of this great labor of christian 
love. Thus Dr. Lingard (Hist. £ng., vol. 
iv., chap. 3, p. 196), asserts, that ** several 
versions of tbe sacred writings were even 
then extant " — i. e. at the time Wickliffe 
made his new translation. He admits, 
however, that ** they were confined to 
libraries, or only in tbe hands of persons 
who aspired to superior sanctity." And 
to sustain his assertion, he quotes Sir 
Thomas More's Dialogues, iii., 14. But 
Sir Thomas — who was not bom until 
about a hundred years afler Wicklifle's 
death — is by no means unexceptionable 
authority. His object in making the 
assertion, however honest he may have 
been in his belief of its truth, was pre- 
cisely the same as that of Lingard in 
repeating the assertion, viz : to screen the 
Bouuflh Church from the acMidai and the 
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crime of withholding God's Word from 
the people. But this they fail signally to 
do ; for Knighton, a Romish historian who 
was contemporary with WicklifTe, and 
who doubtless expresses the current opin- 
ion of the churchmen of his times, inveighs 
bitterly against this rash and presumptu- 
ous measure of the great Reformer, in 
unveiling the mysteries of God*s Word to 
the eyes of the vulgar multitude. He 
says: — 

^ Christ delivered his gospel to the 
clergy and doctors of the Church, that 
they might administer to the laity and to 
weaker persons, according to the state of 
the times and the wants of men. But 
this Master John Wyclifie translated it 
out of Latin into English, and thus laid it 
more open to the laity and to women who 
could read, than it had formerly been to 
the most learned of the clergy, even to 
those of them who had the best under- 
standing. And in this way the gospel 
pearl is cast abroad, and trodden under 
foot of swide, and that which was before 
precious to both clergy and laity is ren- 
dered, as it were, the common jest of 
both. The jewel of the Church is turned 
into the sport of the people, and what was 
hitherto the principal gifl of the clergy 
and divinesj is made forever common to 
the laity." » 

1 2>< EventUnUy col. 2, 1. 644. To the aame effect Is 
the dccbion of an EngUsh ooanoU in 1408, with 
Arehbbhop Arundel at Ita head : " The trao»lation 
of the text of Holy Scriptures out of one tongue into 
another ia a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome testifies, 
because It is not easy to make the Terse In all re- 
spects the aame. Therefore we enaot and ordain, 
that no one henceforth do, by his own authority, 
translate any text of Holy Scripture into the English 
tongue, or any otiier, by way of book or treatlve ; nor 
let any such book or treatise now lately composed in 
the time of John WycUffe aforesaid, or since, or 
hereafter to be composed, be read in whole or in part, 
in public or in private, under pain of the greater 
ezcommanleation."— Wilkins^ ConcUiOy Ul. , 817. The 
spirit of this enactment was cTldently that of the 
majority of the clergy in the age of WicUiffe. He 
describes them as affirming It to be '* heresy to speak 
of the Holy Scrlptuxee in English ;** bat this is said 
to be a condemnation of *^ the Holy Ohost, who first 
gave the Scrlptuxes in tongues to the apostles of 
Ohriat, aa it la written, to apeak the word in all 
kngviigaf thafc wilt oidila«d of Qod imdar hMV«B.*' 



This question of priority is ably dis- 
cussed and satisfactorily settled in the 
Preface to the noble edition of Wicklifie't 
Bible, published from the Universitj 
press of Oxford, England. The learned 
editors of that edition avow their conve^ 
sion to the belief of Wigkliffe's claim to 
priority over all others, as a translator of 
the entire Bible into the vernacular of the 
English nation. This was not their belief 
when they began their investigatioiu. 
Influenced by the confident assertions of 
such men as More, and James, and 
Usher, they supposed that earlier transli- 
tions than Wickliffe's had been made. 
But this opinion they were compelled to 
abandon after careful original investiga- 
tion. 

John Wickliffe undoubtedly, then, de- 
serves the honor of having given to his 
country the first translation of the 
whole Scriptures in the English langoage. 
With great personal labor, and by the aid 
of learned assistants, he wrote out an en* 
tire English version of the Sacred Word. 
Copies of this were multiplied by trans- 
cribers — for there was no printing in those 
days; and the '* poor priests," as Wick- 
liffe's preaching disciples were called, 
scattered them over the kingdom. To 
the Scriptures the Reformer appealed for 
the truth of his doctrines ; and men were 
everywhere urged to search the Scrip- 
tures and " see if these things were so.** 

The minions of the hierarchy were in 
the terrors of death when they saw this 
light streaming through the land. They 
hated the light, because their deeds were 
evil ; and they would not come to it, lest 
their deeds should be reproved. Wick- 
lifl'e was denounced as a sacrilegious 
wretch, who had presumed to rend the 
veil from the holy of holies, and expose 
the secret of 6od*s honor to the unhal- 
lowed gaze of the profane multitude. 
For centuries the reading of the Bible, 
by the common people, had been prohib- 
ited. A needless exercise of papal im- 



— Wiek$t. See Tani^tian'B Ij{f% of Wfdifh ^^^ 
p.44i IVM^>a.BiUs,PnAM,p.vi.,Oslbi4,18Ga. 
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piety, to be sore, when the Sacred Treu- 
Tire was locked up in a language unknown 
to the masa of the people, and when the 
Bcarcit J and cost of a single copy was 
such as to defy the ability of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
to procure the prohibited book. ^ Still, 
the prohibition was a fair exhibition of 
papal principles; and should not be for- 
gotten by the friends of the Bible. 

But while the clergy declaimed against 
the impious version, the '* poor priests " 
multiplied and scattered ** the seed of the 
word ; and the poor people, so long doom- 
ed to endure ^* a famine of the word 
of God," devoured the bread with great 
avidity : and, like the honey tasted 
by Jonathan in the wood, it enlight- 
ened the eyes of all who partook of 
it. It enabled them to see, not only the 
corrupt and anti-christian character of the 
entire system of popery, to which they 
had so long been dupes and willing 
slaves; but it taught them also the cor- 
ruption of their own natures, and their 
need of the washing of regeneration. It 
became, to the people of England what 
it did to the children of Israel, when in 
the days of Josiah '* the Book of the Law " 
was discovered among the rubbish of the 
temple, and was brought out and *' read 
in their ears** — the means of an exten- 
sive revival of pure religion in the nation. 
Wickliffe, profiting by the example of 
the Man of Sin, reared up numerous 
preachers of his doctrines, and sent them 
forth as the mendicant orders had at first 
gone — or rather as Christ's disciples first 
went forth — with their staves in their 
hands and the sacred word in their bo- 
soms, preaching everywhere that men 
should repent and turn from their vanities, 
to the worship of the only living and true 

1 gam* notion may b«i ft»nn«l of the difflcultjr of 
Kettfng a eopy of the Bible before Wli-klifle's transla- 
^n appeued, ftom the fiict, that although his Ter- 
■ions were multiplied beyond any preriout precedent, 
md Mattered OTer erery part of the kingdom— yet a 
Mpjof hb Now Teetament alone com from thirty to 
It^ity pounds, or from one hundred and thirty-three, 
to one hundred and serenty-tefen dollars, Federal 
lea Ltmdo% Bmefdepttdia, Art. BeriptuM. 



God, and to the exercise of faith in the 
only Saviour of man and Intercessor with 
Crod, Jesus Christ the Righteous. And 
so wonderfully successful were these 
preachers, that Knighton, a contempora- 
ry, tells us, that above one half of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom in a short time 
became Lollards, or Wiekliffites. 

We are now approaching the end of 
the good man's eventful life. His last 
days, if his best days, were not the most 
peaceful. Though worn down by inces- 
sant labor, and harrasscd by opposition 
and persecution, and admonished by re- 
peated attacks of fickness, he still mani- 
fested no 4ispo6ition to cease from his la- 
bors ; he seemed resolved to die in the 
harness. During the last three years of 
his life, his mind, his tongue — when he 
could speak — and his pen, were inces- 
santly busy in the great work to which he 
had consecrated himself— the reform of 
the church. His search into the Scrip- 
tures and into ecclesiastical antiquity 
opened the eyes of the Reformer, to see 
more and more of the anti-scriptural char- 
acter of the entire hierarchal system of 
those days. He boldly attacked the wealth, 
and pride, and pomp, and ornaments of 
the e8tabli;>hed orders, and his thundering 
artillery threatened the utter overthrow 
of the ancient ibr tress of popery itself. 

Hitherto Wickliffe seems to have en- 
joyed the protection and patronage of the 
court ; and God had used this to keep at 
bay the bulls of Rome. But now, John 
of Gaunt openly forsook his old and faith- 
ful friend. Le Bas attributes this to the 
doctrine about this time (1381) advanced 
by Wickliffe respecting the sacramental 
symbols, viz., that " the consecrated host 
we see upon the altar, is neither Christ 
nor any part of him, but an effectual sign 
of him ; and that transubstantiation, iden- 
tification, or impanation, rest upon no 
scriptural ground." A more probable 
solution of this matter, however, may, I 
think, be found in the fact that Wick- 
liiie's doctrines were beginning to threaten 
the English^ as well as the Romish hiei^ 
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archy.' The duke of Lancaster, the earl 
marshal of England, and other noblemen 
were ready to support the Reformer so 
long as his labors tended to break down 
the despotic and destructive power of the 
pope over the kingdom: but when his 
labors began to threaten a complete 
reformation of the church, these courtiers 
were among the first to cry — " Hold ! 
Enough !" 

What WicklifTe's ecclesiastical views 
were, we shall presently consider. For 
the present, we will pass on to notice the 
immediate effects of the things to which 
allusion has just been made. 

The protection of the great being with- 
drawn from the venerable Reformer, the 
whole pack — 

" The Uttlc dngt and all ; 
Tray, Blanch, and Swaat-haart • • 
Mastiff, gra^-bound, mongrel, grim, 
Hoand, or apanlrl, brach, or lym "— 

— the pope, the king, the archbishop, the 
bishops, the mendicants and friars — were 
immediately in full chase. Their noble 
game was driven from the covert of Ox- 
ford, by order of the king ; the archbishop 
procured the condemnation of his doc- 
trines ' in a synod of the clergy ; the 
bishops, by ** letters mandatory " to their 
abbots and priors, clergy and ecclesiasti- 
cal functionaries, required the immediate 
suppression of the impious and audacious 
doctrines of the Reformer. In addition to 
all this, parliament was petitioned to pro- 
vide a remedy against *' the innumerable 
errors and impieties of the Lollards ;*' a 
royal ordinance was surreptitiously obtain- 
ed by the clergy, empowering the sheriffs of 
counties to arrest such preachers and their 
abettors, and to detain them in prison 
until they should justify themselves accord- 
ing to law and rea.son of holy church; 
and. to cap the climax, the pope himself 
summoned the heretic to appear at Rome, 
and give account of himself to the vicar of 
God." 

1 8(« a TalONble articla upon " Conirr^gntioiial Dia- 
•enten," in th« London and Westmin^ttr Review 
for Oetober, 1S37. American Ed., toI. it., No. 1. 

t 8aa wafeiiu* OoneUia, Ul., pp. Ifi8-172. 



Well might Wickliffe ha^e adopted the 
words of his Master : " They gaped upon 
me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
a roaring lion." . . . ** I^ogs have com- 
passed me : the assembly of the wicked 
have enclosed me." But amidst the gath- 
ering storm the good man labored on. 
When driven from the university, he 
found shelter among his affectionate 
parishioners at Lutterworth. Here he 
preached and wrote with unflinching 
boldness and untiring activity. Bnt the 
servant was doing his last work for hia 
Master. God protected him and pre- 
served his life while he had work for him 
to do ; but, his task finished, he was now 
to be called home. The incessant labor 
of thirty years had shattered the earthly 
tabernacle, and brought upon the faithful 
laborer a premature old age ; and finally, 
produced a paralysis of all his powers, 
which terminated his invaluable life on 
the 31st of December, Anno Domini 1384. 
When the summons came, he was where 
a soldier would always choose to die — at 
his post He fell as a warrior would 
wish, on the field of battle, sword in hand. 
He was in his church, administering the 
sacrament, when a paralytic shock de- 
prived him of speech and motion. He 
lingered two days ; and then, as we have 
the best reason to believe, slept in Jesos. 
" Admirable," exclaims the quaint old 
historian. Fuller, '* that a hare so often 
hunted, with so many packs of dogs, 
should die, at last, quietly sitting in his 
form."* 

Thus died John Wickliffe, the most 
remarkable man of his age, and one of 
the most distinguished reformers of any 
age. His name and works have long 
been the subjects of the most unqualified 
abuse by the violent papist ; and of the 
semi-h&sxty praise of the devoted church- 
man.^ The Congregational Dissenter, 

* Chb. HiBt , bk It., S 26. 

4 I refer tosach men aa Mr. Uilner, whoee extended 
notice of Wicltlifle's lift and labors is open fo many 
objections, and in suma poiuta la manifeeUy aqjost 
and iiOurknu to the mamorj of the Reformer. In 
nadiag Mi]n«r>s uooonft, on* la alaoit "^xof^kaA. to 
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while he admits that Wickliffe was sub- 
ject to human infinnities, and like other 
men liable to error ; that the truth only 
gradually opened upon his mind ; and that, 
even to his death, some of the shreds of 
popeiy may have clung around him ; — 
while, I say, he admits all this, still must 
he revere John Wickliffe as ** the modem 
discoverer of the principles of Congrega- 
tional Dissent," 



BCCUBUBTIOAI. OPINIONS OF WIOKLIFTB. 

Having claimed Wickliffe as a remote 
ancestor of the Congregational denomina- 
tion, it will be expected that I give more 
folly than has yet been done, the grounds 
on which this daim rests. ^' 

1. The prominent doctrine of Wick- 
liffe's creed, which allies him to modern 
Congregationalists is — the allrsufficiency 
of the Scriptures. 

His habit of ^' postulating** or expound- 
ing a portion of Scripture to his parish- 
ioners on the sabbath ; instead of ** de- 
claring" or preaching a sermon from a 
single text, or uttering an oration upon a 
particular sabject — is a decisive evidence 
of his high regard for the Scriptures. 
His translation of the Bible into English, 
is a still stronger evidence of his venera- 
tion for the inspired writings. Add to the 
above, the Reformer's own words upon 
this important point 

In a statement of his opinions, addres»- 
ed to a Synod assembled at Lambeth, 
«'on the thirtieth court day," 1378, in 

■aj->H« damiM Wickliffe with faint praise. Prof. 
Le Bu* ivork to » mj difleNot affaif ; lie ooneota 
** the bietoriao of the Gharoh ** in Mrecal particulan ; 
he misbt hare done more. 

Oolller*t mode of tieafing WleklUb gives one the 
taapNiriOB that he would willingly eay lees In Wiek- 
lifle** fiivor, and mora agalnat him, If he oould hon- 

X In drawing up the Ibllowing aommaiy of Wick- 
nflt'i eeelerfaatloal opinions, In additton to the an- 
tiwrltles so often quoted In preeeding pages, I hsTe 
availed myself of a valuable work, entitled " TVocls 
and TVtatius of John D* Wydiffe^ D.D.^ with S»- 
laeClons and Translations ttom his Uanuscripts and 
Latin Works. Idlted by The Wyelilb Society ; with 
an IntrodUfOtory Memobr, by the Rev. Robert Yaugh- 
aa, Pxesldant of the Tsmnashire Independent College, 
London : 1846," 8vo. pp. xolr. and 882. 

TOL. I. 87 



obedience to* a bull from the pope, dated 
June 11th, 1377, and addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, directing them to commit 
Wickliffe to prison, and obtain secretly 
whatever they could of his principles and 
opinions, and secretly to transmit the same 
to Rome — ^the Reformer thus speaks of 
his principles, and particularly of his at- 
tachment to the " law of Christ," « the 
sacred Scriptures : " 

" In the fint place, I protest publicly, 
that I resolve with my whole hedrt, and 
by the grace of God, to be a sincere 
Christian ; and while life shall last, to pro- 
fess and defend the Law of Christy as fair 
as I have power. If through ignorance, 
or from any other cause, I shall fail in this 
determination, I ask forgiveness of God, 
and retracting the error, submit with hu- 
mility to the correction of the charch. 

In my conclusions, I have followed the 
sacred Scriptures and the holy doctors, 
both in their meaning and in their modes 
of expression ; this I am willing to shew : 
but should it be proved that such conelu- 
sions are opposed to the faith, I am pre- 
pared very willingly to retract them." 

Such confessions are not unfrequent in 
the Reformer's writings. It is thus he 
concludes a passage in which he denies 
the necessity of priestly absolution : *' If 
any man would show more plainly this 
sentence, by the Law of God^ I would 
meekly assent thereta And if any man 
prove this to be false, or against the Law 
of God, that I have now said herein, I 
would meekly revoke it."' 

In another part of his statement of his 
principles, he says : " God forbid, that 
truth should be condemned by the church 
of Christ because it sounds unpleasantly 
in the ear of the guilty or the ignorant ; 
for then the entire faith of the Scriptures 
will be exposed to condemnation." 

In one of his treatises, Wickliffe gives 

the following as the signs of freedom from 

the guilt of mortal ein : ** When a man 

will gladly and willingly hear the Word 

> FangAaii, vol. i., p. 862, nou 7. 
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of God; when he knoweth himBelf pre- 
pared to do good works ; when he is pre- 
pared to flee sin ; when a man can be 
aorrj for his sins.^ ^ 

In this same statement of his Tiews, 
Wickliffe says in reference to ^ the power 
of the keys " : ". We ought to believe, 
that then only does a christian priest 
bind or loose, when he simply chey9 the 
Law of Christ ; becaose it is not lawful 
for him to bind or loose, but in virtue of 
that law; and by consequence, not unless 
it be in conformity to it"* 

These extracts show, in connection with 
others hereafter to be given, most con- 
clusively, that the great Reformer regard- 
ed the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, not only as God's Word, but 
as literally an aUsufficient guide in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical order and practice, as 
well as of religious faith and duty ; and 
that he consiilered nothing absolutely 
binding on his conscience, except what 
the Scriptures commanded, or at least 
authorized or justiBed. 

(p the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, Wickliffe out-went not only his own 
age, but the great majority of churchmen 
of subsequent ages, even to the present 
day. It was, however, for this great prin- 
ciple that the Paulicians of the tenth cen- 
tury and subsequently, labored, and sufier- 
ed, and died: as have other good men, in 
all ages of the church since apostolic 
times. It is, too, the fundamental princi- 
ple which the Independents and Congre- 
gationalists of England aud America for 
centuries past have professed, and in be- 
half of which they have argued, and la- 
bored, and suffered; and which they hope 
yet to see, under the smile of Him by 
whose inspiration all Scripture was ori- 
ginally given, pervade and bless the 
whole christian world. 

2. A second principle of Congregation- 
alism recognized by Wickliffe, and abun- 
dantly developed in his voluminous wri- 
tings, is the necessity of piety to true 
church'-membership. 



He defines the church to be " a con- 
gregation of just men for whom Christ 
shed his blood " — '* an assembly of predes- 
tinated persons " — " Christ's members, 
that he hath ordained to bliss ;" and he 
calls them '* true men "^-^ just men ** — 
"religious men" — "devout men;** and 
says, " no man can possibly know himself 
to be a member of the church of Christ 
except as he is enabled to live a holy life." 

%ke the following extracts from his 
writings as a sample of his teachings on 
this head. In a work entitled The Great 
Sentence of the Curse Expounded^ he 
thus defines \ christian church : " Chris- 
tian men, taught in God's law, call holy 
church, the congregation of just men, for 
whom Jesus Christ shed his blood ; and 
they do not so call stones, and timber, and 
earthly rubbish, which antichrist's clerks 
magnify more than God's righteousness, 
and the souls of Christian men." ' And 
in another place he says, the church con- 
sists not of the clergy, " but of all men 
and women who shall be saved." * 

He derides the folly of regarding the 
church as the spouse of Christ, and sap- 
posing that the offspring of Belial can be 
among its members. " In the present 
world, no man can possibly know himself 
to be a member of the church of Christ ex- 
cept as he is enabled to live a holy life ; few, 
if any, being so taught of God as to know 
their ordination to the bliss of heaven." 

In another work entitled De Episeo- 
porum Erroribus^ Wickliffe says : " When 
men speak of holy church, they under- 
stand anon prelates and priests, monks 
and canons and friars, and all men who 
have crowns [tonsures — referring to the 
manner of wearing the hair peculiar to 
ecclesiastical persons] though they live 
never so cursedly against God's law ; and 
they call not secular men, of holy church, 
though they live never so truly after 
God's law, and in perfect charity. Nev- 
ertheless, all who shall be saved in bliss 
of heaven are members of holy church, 
and no more." * 



1 FaivAan, TOl. 1., p. 872, not*, i Jfr. ▼. 1., p. 876. • IVocM, Jte., p. 82. « A. 41. •.!». p.46. 
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In the mamtenance of this doctrine, the 
Reformer of the fourteenth century was 
' but the forerunner of those great and 
good men who, in subsequent centuries, 
separated themselves from the impure 
fellowship of the church of England, 
banished themselves to a foreign land, and 
finally buried themselves in a distant 
wilderness, that they might, unmolested, 
erect a tabernacle for God's service 
according to the pattern furnished to 
them in the sacred revelations of His holy 
mind and wilL 

3. Another ecclesiastical topic on which 
Wicklifie symbolized somewhat with Con- 
gregationalists, relates to the christian ^ 
ministry. 

The hierarchy and its officials he re- 
jected entirely — popes, cardinals, patri- 
archs, archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
officials, deans, etc., etc. His idea of a 
chrisdan minister was, that he should be 
simply a preacher of the gospel. And 
there were few things against which he 
protested more vehemently, than the 
lordly power and worldly character of the 
higher orders of the hierarchy. In fact, 
the only preeminence which he willingly 
recognized in the ministry of the church 
was, that of eminent holiness and devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ In conform- 
ity with this general view of the nature 
and work of the christian ministry, Wick- 
lifie sent forth, without license or leave 
from pope or prelate, his " poor priests," 
as they were called, to preach the gospel 
in the market places, in the fields, the 
highways, or wherever they could find 
hearers; thus conforming, as nearly as 
might be, to the primitive example of 
Christ and his apostles. 

In his work De EcclesuB Dominio, 
Wicklifie, afi»r describing the earnest and 
successful labors of the apostles among 
Jews and Gentiles, continues : ** And thus 
the apostles of Christ filled the world with 
God's grace. But long after, as chroniclers 
say, the fiend had envy thereat, and by 
Silvester, priest of Rome, he brought in a 
new goilei and jDoyed the Emperor of 



Rome to endow the church. When^the 
life of the priest was thus changed, his 
name was changed. He was not called 
the apostle, or the disciple of Christ, but 
he was called the pope, and head of all 
holy church : and afterwards came Other 
names, by the feigning of hypocrites, so 
that some say he is even with the man- 
head of Christ, and highest vicar of Christ, 
to do on earth whatever he liketh ; and 
some flourish other names, and say that he 
is most blessed father — because hereof 
Cometh benefices which the priest giveth 
to men; for Simon Magus never more 
labored in simony than do these priests."^ 

Though in theory he admits of two 
orders in the ministry — presbyters and 
deacons, utterly repudiating the third, or 
episcopal order — yet in point of fact, he 
seems to recognize but one order. A 
priest, he maintains, is as competent to 
the ministry of every sacrament as a 
bishop ; for ** the power of priesthood 
is a matter which may not exist, in a 
degree, either more or less." And the 
distinction between what were termed the 
superior and the inferior clergy, he insists 
is simply a difference of jurisdiction^ and 
not a difference of character.' And 
though he admits of a distinction of order 
between bishops and deacons, he yet 
speaks of deacons, and the reason for their 
appointment in the apostolic churches, 
very much as every Congregationalist 
would. 

4. WicklifTe's views respecting the 
order^ government^ and toorship of the 
churchy harmonize in several other par- 
ticulars with those of Congregationalists. 

For example : he maintained that Christ 
is the only he^ of the church — the 
pope of Rome being Antichrist; that 
christian men should practice and teach 
only the laws of Christ — the laws of Anti- 
christ being contrary in every respect to the 
laws and the office of Christ ; that all human 
traditions are superfluous and sinful, and 
that mystical and significant ceremonies 

1 IVoetf, fr«., p. 7& 

s 8ie FoMf Aon, vol. L, p. 878. 
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in religious worship are unlawful ; epis- 
copal confirmation he rejected ; set forms 
of prayer he disapproved of; and even 
the imposition of hands in ordination, it is 
said, he disallowed. He did not believe 
that any other license to preach the gos- 
pel was nepessary than a conformity of 
life and character to Christ's example, 
and an inward call to the work ; and it 
was charged, that he even went so far in 
his notions of christian freedom, as to 
admit that women might lawfidly preach. 
To all the clergy he allowed the privilege 
of marriage ; the right to preach wherever 
they pleased (as his poor priests did), and 
the power to ordain others to the same 
work. He gave to the body of the church 
the right to call to account their clergy, 
and even the pope himself, for unchristian 
deportment In short, taking the New 
Testament for his unerring and all-suffi- 
cient guide in all matters of church 
interest, Wicklifie regarded as erroneous, 
or entirely non-essential, whatever in the 
order, government, and worship of the 
church had not scriptural warrant ; and 
in regard to all such matters, allowed the 
largest liberty which either the teaching . 
or example of Christ and his apostles 
would justify, 

Wickliffe seems to have taken very 
nearly the same view of excommunication, 
as a church censure, which Congregation- 
alists do. He held that no prelate ought 
to excommunicate any man except he 
knew him first to be excommunicated of 
God.. While modem Congregationalists 
hold that no man should be cast out from 
the church, as ** a heathen man and publi- 
can," who has not first forfeited his stand- 
ing as a christian man. 

In regard to the maintenance of the 
clergy, Wicklifie agreed with modern 
Congregationalists, that it should be by 
the voluntary contributions of the faithfuL 
He insisted that the clergy should receive 
but a very moderate support from their 
parishioners, saying: " Priests owen 
[ought] to hold them [selves] paid with 
food and hiling [clothing] as St. Paul 



teachete."^ And even tihis moderate sti- 
pend, he argued, should be continued only 
so long as the priests were faithful to their 
ministerial duties. And what he taught 
in these respects, he practiced. He lived 
in a very humble style among his parish- 
ioners; wearing, for the most part, a 
coarse woollen gown, and travelling about 
his parish stafi* in hand and barefooted. ' 

In regard to human traditions and di- 
vers religious rites and ceremonies intro- 
duced by the hierarchy, and on the right 
of private judgment, WickUffe's language 
is quite explicit : 

In commenting, in one of his sermons, 
on the words of the Apostle, 1 Cor. iv : 
1-3, " To me it is for the least thing tiiat 
I be judged of you, or else of man's judg- 
ment, but I judge not myself," the preach- 
er adds : *^ Paul chai^th not the judg- 
ment of men, whether priests or lords ; 
but the truth of Holy Writ, which is the 
will of the first judge, was enough for 
him until doomsday. And thus stewards 
of the church should not judge wickedly 
by their own will, but merely after God's 
law, in things of which they are certain. 
But the laws and judgments which Anti- 
christ hath brought in, putting God's law 
behind, mar too much the church of 
Christ. For to the stewards of the church, 

1 Whv Poor Pritsts havt no Anefiees^ eha^ 2. 

tWlekliff* wu the conteoiponij aod panooAl 
Mend of the father of Eaglish Poetry, Geofflrej Cfaaa- 
oer. The poet Ib said to hare been a vnekUflto, aad 
to have saCbred for hta prindplM. Hippisl^, is Us 
Okapten on EoH^ EmgUsk LUtmlm^^ liai ooUeeled 
sundry pardcolars respecting this fHendsliip between 
the Poet and the lUformer. Chaooer^ Cbmt of Love 
was dedicated to Anne, the first qaeen of Blobardn. ; 
and the poet was one to whom the pniteetton of the 
Uqg was extended.— In the Vision of Winktm, the 
characteristics of a Lollard parson are described an- 
der the allegorical character of JSotel— do better : 

(' He is lowe as a lambe, and Io^mIMi of speech, 
And helpeth aU men after that hem nedlth." 

** From a subsequent ezpreision— * and hath sen- 
dild (translated) the Bible '—one would be inclined 
to suppose WlcklifEB himself here intended."—" It 
has been imagined that the poet, under the character 
of a LoUer(«br so he Is oaUed by the Host in tbe 
Skipman** iVoi^ftM), has portrayed his ooatemponr 
ry, and poUfcieal SModate, WloUiffs, as Beotor of 
Lottarworth." 
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the law9 of Antichrist are rules to make 
officers therein, and to condemn the laity/' ^ 

In other places he speaks on this wise : 
^ In the sacrament of baptism, in that of 
confirmation, and in the rest, hath Anti- 
christ invented unauthorized ceremonies; 
and to the burden of the church, without 
warrant from Scripture, hath heaped them 
on subjected believers.** ■ 

And again : ^ We ought to know that 
Christ will not fail in any ordinance or Uw 
sufficient for his church; and whosoever 
reverses this sentence blasphemes against 
Christ/" 

Of the episcopal rite of confirmation, 
Wicklifie thus expresses himself: ** This 
sacrament does not appear to me necessa- 
ry to the believer's salvation, nor do I 
believe that those who pretend to confirm 
youths, do rightly confirm them, nor that 
this sacrament should be restricted exclu- 
sivelj to the Ciesarean bishops. Further, 
I think it would be more devout, and more 
in accordance with Scripture language, to 
say that our bishops do not confer the 
Holy Ghost, or confirm tiie previous be- 
stowment of the Holy Ghost, for such 
expressions, however glossed by ourdoc- 
ters, are still liable, if once admitted, to 
misconstruction, while, at the same time, 
they want authority to sanction them." 
Hence some are of opinion that this slight 
and brief confirmation, performed by the 
bishop, with the rites which are attached 
to it, with so much solemnity, was intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the devil, with 
a view to delude the people concerning 
the iaith of the church, and to give more 
credence to the solemnity, or as to the 
necessity of bishops. For according to 
the common opinion, while our bishops 
administer this sacrament of confirmation, 
retaining it in common with many other 
things exclusively in their own hands; 
and while there is no salvation for be- 
lievers apart from the reception of these 
solemn sacraments, how could the church 

1 2VBCM, *o., p. 82, 88. 

« JHa20ffiM, UK. iv., 18, in Tnots, fr«., p. 188. 

* JVacK, Ike., p. 7S, note. 



preserve her station uninjured without 
such bishop ? But one thing appears to 
hold, in the greater part, that for any ^ 
bishop whatever, baptizing in such a way, 
to bestow the Holy Spirit, according to 
God*s covenant, implies a blasphemy. 
But I leave to others the more subtle dis- 
cussion of this topic." * 

On the right and duty of men to preach 
without episcopal license, the Reformer 
holds the following plain and bold lan- 
guage : " Worldly prelates command that 
no man should preach the gospel, but ac- 
cording to their will and limitation, and 
forbid men to hear the gospel on pain of 
the great curse. But Satan, in his own 
person, durst never do so much despite to 
Christ and his gospel, for he alleged holy 
writ in tempting Christ, and thereby 
would have pursued his intent" 

One of the earliest series of articles 
gathered from Wickliffe's sermons, and 
condemned by the pope and cardinals as 
erroneous or heretical, was made about 
A. D. 1877, and was as follows :— " That 
the Holy Eucharist, after consecration, is 
not the very body of Christ, but figura- 
tively. — That the Church of Rome is not 
head of all churches, more than any other 
church is : Nor that Peter hath any more 
power given of Christ, than any other 
apostle hath. — That the Pope of Rome 
hath no more in the keys of the Church, 
than hath any other within the order of 
priesthood. — If God be, the lords tempo- 
ral may lawfully and meretoriously take 
away their temporalities from the church- 
men offending habitualUer, — If any tem- 
poral lord do know the church so ofi*end- 
ing, he is bound, under pain of damnation, 
to take the temporalities from the same. — 
That all the Gospel is a rule sufficient of 
itself to rule the life of every christian 
man here, without any other rule. — That 
all other rules, under whose observances 
divers religious persons be governed, do 
add no more perfection to the Gospel, than 
doth the white color to the wall.— That 
neither the pope, nor any other prelate 
« TtqcU omd 2VfaliiM, p. 168. 
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of the church, onght to have prisons 
wherein to punish transgressors." * 

The following " conclusions " were ex- 
hibited, among others, in the convocation 
of the clergy at Lambeth, 1378-9, as 
among Wicklifie's errors : 

** A man cannot be excommunicated to 
bis hurt or undoing, except he be first and 
principally excommunicate of himself. 

** No man ought, but in God's cause 
alone, to excommunicate, suspend, or for- 
bid, or otherwise to proceed to revenge 
by any ecclesiastical censure. 

** An ecclesiastical minister, and also 
the bishop of Rome, may lawfully be 
rebuked of his subjects, and for the profit 
of the church be accused, either of the 
clergy or of the laity." * 

The veriest Independent could scarcely 
exceed this. 

Harpsfield, a bitter Romanist of the six- 
teenth century, (Hist of Wickliffe, p. 674) 
thus describes the Reformer's views of a 
liturgy : ** He afiirms the tying of people 
to set forms of prayer, is abridging the 
liberty which God has given *us." ■ 

His views of ordination, and of the right 
of good men to preach the Gospel without 
prelatical license, are thus described by 
Collier : ^ He disallows imposition of 
hands in ordination, and all other signs 
and ceremonies of an outward call ; and 
maintains that, when the antichristian and 
insignificant prelates fail to do their duty, 
our Saviour will give a mission himself, 
and determine the circumstances of per- 
son, time, and manner, as He shall think 
fit ; for but let a man imitate the example 
of our Saviour, and he need not question 
his being ordained by Him, though he 
never received his character from State 
prelate." * 

Wickliffe was even accused of giving 
women the privilege of the priesthood and 
1 Fox''i Aci4 and MonununUj toI. i., p. 401 : Lond. 
1684. By a canon of the tjmod of Labeth, A. D. 
1216, the Sngliah bkhope were reqalred to hare 
pzlflona.— Henry'* BngUauif toI. tUI., p. 4. 

• FoXy TOl. 1., p. 608. 

s OoUier^s Eec Hi*t. Gnat Btitam^ voL iU., p. 
188. Lnid.«8f0.186a. 

• Jbe.JSil.TOLffl.,^186. 



the pulpit. And to every priest he grant- 
ed the liberty of marriage, of preaching 
where he pleased, and of ordaining othen 
to their own order.* 

Though I have not been able to discover 
in Wicklifie's own writings anything to 
justify the assertion, that he gave to women 
** the privilege of the priesthood and the 
pulpit;" yet, in the writings of Walter 
Brute, a learned layman who embraced 
Wicklifie's views, and wrote very ably 
against Romish errors, it is argued that, 
«» t;i defect of the clergy" women may ex- 
ercise the action of prayer and adminis- 
tration of sacraments belonging to priests; 
and referring to the custom received in 
the popish church for women to baptize, 
which, saith he, cannot be without the 
remission of sins, he asks : *^ Wherefore, 
seeing that women have power by the 
pope to remit sin, and to baptize, why 
may not they as well be admitted to min- 
ister the Lord's Supper, in like case of 
necessity V* • 

It is apparent hence, that the Wick- 
lifiites gave to women the privileges of 
the priesthood and the pulpit, only ** in 
defect of the clergy;" only "in case of 
necessity ;" and so it is presumed woold 
any intelligent Congregationalist 

The exposition which has now been 
given of the ecclesiastical tenets of the 
Great Reformer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, must satisfy every reader that, 
whether right or wrong in his views, John 
Wickliffe much less resembled a Roman- 
ist, or Frelatist, ancient or modem, than a 
Congregationalist of the apostolic model. 

Wickliffe exerted a mighty and exten- 
sive influence in preparing the way for 
the Great Reformation, which took pkce 
in England some ages after he had been 
gathered to his fathers. His writings, 
many of which were small tracts, were 
exceedingly voluminous, and were scat- 

» CdaUr'9 Eee. HiMt. Ui., l8(>-«9. 

• See " Walter Bnite'e DeclaxatSon OonoenilDg tlM 
Prkethood,» etc., In Fox, bk. t., A. D. 1881, ?ol. i., 
p. 666. Alao, the letter to Nleholae Harelbrd, " by • 
Lollard " (probably Walfe« Brnte), in JVmc, vol. L, 
P.67L 
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tered by bandreds all over the kingdom. 
These breathed into the nation a spirit as 
adverse^ to popery as it was favorable to 
genaine protestantism.^ 

It cannot be questioned, that had Wick- 
liflTe been permitted to reform the English 
church as he wished, he would have laid 
the axe at the root of the tree. Milner's 
estimate of the Reformer's notions of 
" external reformation," seem clearly 
to intimate his belief of this. He tells 
us, that Wickliffe would have ** erred 
in the extreme of excess/* had be been 
permitted to carry out his notions of 
church reform. Le Bas evidently rejoices 
with trembling, to think what the church 
of England escaped by not having been 
reformed by Wickliffe. He says : " Had 
he succeeded in shaking the established 
system to pieces, one can scarcely think, 
without some awful misgivings, of the 
fabric which, under his hand, might have 
risen out of the ruins." And the ground 
of these awful misgivings of the good 
churchman are very clearly exhibited, 
when he says : ** If the reformation of our 
church had been conducted by Wickliffe, 
bis work, in all probability, would nearly 
have anticipated the lobars of Calvin; 
and the Protestantism of England might 
have pretty closely resembled the Pro- 
testantbm of Geneva." And when he 
adds, that as one fruit of this reformation 
— ** Episcopal government might have 
been discarded," one who has contem- 
plated the manifold evils of that '* Episco- 
pal government " which the Reformation 
entailed upon England, can hardly re- 
train from exclaiming — O that Wickliffe 
had succeeded in his scriptural labors! 
And when the professor speaks of another 
of the evils which might have resulted 
from the execution of Wickliffe's plan of 

^ Fox tells xu that do kti tlua two hundred yol- 
mnca of WiekUff«'t wrltlDga wnra bvrned at one time, 
in 1410, by order of the Charoh of Rome. And jet, 
nofewlUmtanding the diligence of the Roman Inqnid- 
ton, there have i^oine down to our day in mann«eript, 
DO leei than three hondred of Wieliliffe*9 permont ; 
and the whole number of Tolamce of mannacrlpta of 
his eompoeition , preaerred in the Ubrarisa of Xngland 
nnd elMwhare, is verj lacge; 



reformation — **the cleigy might have 
been consigned to a degrading [I] depend*' 
ence on their flocks " — no good Congre- 
gationalist can sympathize at all, with his 
** awful misgivings." Least of all, could 
any of the thousands, who for centuries 
groaned under the oppressive burden of 
the English national church establish- 
ment 

Le Bas further says : ** Had Wickliffe 
flourished in the sixteenth century, it can 
hardly be imagined that he would have 
been found under the banners of Cran- 
mer and of Ridley. Their caution, their 
patience, their moderation, would scarcely 
have been intelligible to him ; and rather 
than conform to it, he might, perhaps, 
have been ready, if needful, to perish, in 
the gainsaying [!] of such men as Knox 
or Cartwright. At all events, it must plainly 
be confessed, that there is a marvellous 
resemblance between the Reformer and 
his poor itinerant priests, and at least the 
better part of the Puritans, who tj^ubled 
our Israel in the days of Elizabeth and 
her successor. The likeness is sufficiently 
striking, almost to mark him out as their 
prototype and progenitor ; and therefore 
it is, that every faithful son of the church 
of England must rejoice with trembling, 
that the work of her final deliverance was 
not consigned to him." ' 

The men who are thus sneered at as 
gainsayers^ by an English churchman of 
the nineteenth century, are the very men 
whom an infidel historian is constrained 
to honor, as the preservers of the precious 
spark of English liberty! Yes, and of 
English protestantism toa 

Such was John Wickliffe — in charac- 
ter and in principle — a great man and a 
good man ; a reformer of the purest inten- 
tions and of the soundest general prin- 
ciples. The Bible was the lamp by which 
he sought truth. The Bible was the rod 
by which he measured everything per- 
taining to the church. This was the 
standard to which he would have reduced 
the outward form and order, and indeed 
t UBM'Jj^qf Wuttf, p. ffig. 
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the entire polity of the church. Had he 
succeeded in his reformatory labors, the 
church of England would have been 
saved from the taunt of one of her most 
eloquent statesmen — of having ** an Ar- 
minian clei^ and a Popish litui^.** 



But the time had not then come for the 
English nation to receive so great a de- 
liverance. Neither indeed has it yet fully 
come. But the day of her redemption is 
gradually advancing, and the time of 
deliverance will yet come. 



AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL DENOMINATIONS. 



COMPILED BT BBV. ALONZO R. QUINT. 

The General Conferences of the Mb- 
THODisT Protestant Church meet- 
ing but once in four years, no Minutes 
have been issued since those of the session 
of 1854. The first General Conference 
was held in 1884; those. subsequent, in 
the years noted : * Inelodiiig oae Ifialon Oonftvuiott. 

In the Minutes of 1854, we find the following table : 



Ymt. 


AaoaalOoaf 


MM&lMn. 


1834 


14 


26,687 


1838 


16 


27,948 


1842 


21 


63.876 


1846 


26 


68,667 


1860 


32 


64,219 


1854 


34* 


70.018 











Itinerant 


UnMa'd 




HOOMf 


Par- 


Bat'd vmloa 


Annual ConfrrenM 


Ista. 


Giro. 


MIt. 


Mln. and 


Mln. and 


M«mb«n. 


of Wor. 


■OB- 


orOhoKh 


Dbtrieti. 


UonB. 




■Ions. 


Px«uh 


Praaeh. 




■Up. 


acM. 


properv. 


Maine,* 


- 


6 


— 


10 


4 


600 


1 


1 


1.800 


Boston, 


13 








11 


3 


426 


13 


— 


22,100 


New York & Vermont, 


8 


17 


6 


28 


33 


1,609 


37 


6 


70.000 


Onondaga, .... 




19 


3 


44 


27 


1,308 


sji 


6 


11.100 


Genesee 




14 


1 


18 


13 


926 


9 


3 


12,100 


New Jersey, . . . 




7 


2 


11 


16 


702 


10 


— 


8,oeo 


Pennsylvania, . . . 


— 


7 


1 


8 


14 


666 


6 


— 


4.100 


Pittsburg. .... 




30 


8 


69 


68 


6,066 


66 


6 


121,725 


Muskingum, . . . 




29 


7 


66 


66 


6.100 


126 


9 


70,856 


Ohio, 




26 


9 


60 


70 


6,689 


91 


12 


101,250 


Michigan, .... 




19 


7 


47 


28 


1,469 


6 


— 


4.800 


Indiana, .... 




11 


6 


22 


24 


2,031 


26 


— 


13.000 


Wabash, .... 





8 


3 


20 


17 


1.014 


10 


2 


4,925 


Illinois, 





14 


3 


17 


26 


1,264 


17 


4 


14,600 


North Illinois, . . 


2 


23 





43 


33 


1,649 


12 


16 


12.660 


South Illinois, . . 





12 





16 


20 


1,264 


10 


4 


3.670 


Iowa 





8 


3 


19 


10 


800 


1 


— 


2,000 


Maryland, .... 


14 


28 


4 


66 


74 


6,746 


166 


46 


348.000 


Virginia, .... 


3 


12 


8 


37 


26 


4,729 


61 


1 


44,760 


North Carolina, . . 


1 


12 


3 


41 


21 


6.397 


66 


— 


22,080 


South Carolina, . . 


— 


6 


— 


9 


6 


733 


10 


— 


30,000 


Tennessee, .... 


1 


6 


3 


17 


11 


1,800 


12 


— 


10.000 


West Tennessee, . . 





4 


4 


20 


10 


908 


24 


— 


3,600 




3 


18 


2 


66 


12 


3.162 


26 


1 


6,000 


Honda,' . . 




3 





3 


12 


1 


800 


11 


— 


6.400 


Alabama, . 




6 


17 


2 


39 


60 


4,376 


91 


2 


44,600 


Huntsville, 




— 


6 


1 


9 


13 


1,000 


— 


— 




Mississippi, 
Missouri, . 




1 


10 

7 


3 
2 


33 
18 


21 
6 


2,421 
1,800 


38 


— 


5,570 












Piatt, . . 







7 


6 


16 


12 


660 


1 


— 


1,000 


Arkansas, . 







10 





16 


11 


880 


10 


— 


3,000 


Louisiana, . . 







6 


1 


13 


7 


676 


20 


— 


10,000 


Texas, . . 




— 


8 


4 


22 


6 


660 


— 


— 




Oregon Miss. Conf. . 


— 


— 


— 


7 




120 


1 


— 


1,000 


Total, 


78 


406 


103 


916 


767 


70,018 


982?i 


118 


1,009,276 
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The itatifties of te Ukivskbalibts 
we obtain from the Universalist Compan- 
ion, unih an Almanac and Register, The 
organizadoii of the denomination is by 
** State ConyentioDs" in the several States, 
and a '* United States Convention/' in 
which each State or Territorial Conven- 
tion is represented by one clerical and 
two lay delegates, and if consisting of fifty 
societies and clergymen, two clerical and 
fiMir lay delegates, — with one clerical and 
two lay delegates for every additional fifty. 
Local Associations, equivalent to oar Con- 
ferences, meet in the several States. 





Amo- 


8o<^ 


MctdBc 






dattou. 


Om. 


HOIUM. 


PnadMrt. 


Maine, 


7 


136 


116 


49 


N.H. 


5 


73 


60 


24 


Vt. 


6 


82 


91 


40 


Mus. 


6 


164 


152 


122 


B.I. 


• • 


10 


5 


3 


Conn. 


3 


26 


20 


15 


N.Y. 


16 


220 


194 


107 


Penn. 


4 


46 


33 


24 


Ohio, 


12 


139 


82 


47 


Mich. 


8 


15 


8 


19 


Ind. 


7 


53 


28 


12 


IlL 


7 


64 


23 


64 


Wise 


2 


15 


5 


21 


Minn.* 


• • 


1 


1 


3 


Iowa, 


3 


20 


4 


28 


Mo.« 


•• 




2 


9 


Ky. 


2 


16 


12 


17 


Tmu* 


• • 




2 


2 


Md.« 


,, 




5 


1 


ViL* 


• • 




5 


1 


N.C. 


• • 




33C 


free") 4 


8.C. 


• • 




1 


1 


Geo. 


», 




12 


9 


Ala. 


• • 




5 


5 


IAL^ 


• • 




,, 


2 


Mias.« 


,, 




2 


5 


Flor.» 


•• 




1 


, , 


Texas,* 


• • 




2 


5 


CaUf.« 


1 




,, 


4 


Nebr.» 


• • 




,, 


1 


Oreg.* 


• • 




• • 


1 


Brit. Prov. 1 


15 


8 


7 




*- 


— ... 


!■■ 


..^^ 


Total, 


SI 


1128 


912 


652 



• Thew ha?« no SCat« ConTentlont. 

The statistics of the Unitarians, as a 

denomination, have been found, for the 

past seven or eight years, in the Uhtta- 

rian Tear Book; but that publieation be- 

TOk I. S8 



ing 8iiq>6Dded, those of the current year 
are inserted in the January nomber of the 
Quarterly Journal of the American Unita- 
rian Association. They comprise a list of 
clergymen, with post-office address, and 
(in part) occupation ; and a list of socie- 
ties, with their clergymen ; and they are 
admirably calculated to afibrd arithmeti- 
cal practice to anybody who desires a 
summary. Arranging the societies by 
States, we arrive at the following results : 
80CIETIBS. 

With iwston. Vaoaot. Totaj- 

Maine, 12 3 15 

N.H. 14 2 16 

Vt. 2 13 

Mass. 121 38 109 

R. I. 3 8 

Conn. 12 3 

N.Y. 10 . 3 13 

N.J. 1 1 2 

Penn. 12 8 

Maryland, 2 2 

D. C. 1 

Ohio, 2 2 

IlL 6 4 

Mich. 2 

Iowa, 1 

Wise 1 1 

Kansas, 1 

Misao. 1 

Ky. 1 

8. C. I 

Geo. 1 

La. .10 

GaUf. 1 6 

Canada, 1 

Total, "w 59 "246 

Of the members of churches, (where 
such organizations are recognized,) as of 
the attendance of public worship, no sta- 
tistics are in existence. 

The list of clergymen includes 297 
names. Of these, 195 are pastors, (eight 
churches having a double pastorate), 88 
are ^ without charge " ; and 14 others are 
connected with colleges and seminaries, 
or are ministers *' at large," and the like. 
Of the 88 " without charge?* the residences 
are as follows: Massachusetts, 70: N. H- 
3; N.Y.,8; R.I.,2; and Vt, Ohio, IlL, 
Wise., Pa., Md., Ky., 6a., Kansas, and 
nnknown, 1 each. 
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We take tke following SnmmAry of the Bomah Cathouo Chubokm in the United BtatM, 

from the MtinpoUUm CtUhoUe Almtntae, for 1859 : 



DIOCESES.' 




1 


li 
•1 

pqM 




.£5 

§1 


^1 




I, 
if 


i 

1^ 


T^AT-TTlfORX .■•■■■•*. !«•••• 


98 
20 
33 
163 
74 
17 
10 
17 
6 


127 

16 

19 

142 

79 

13 

13 

9 

3 


3 
3 

• • 
2 

1 

• • 

•• 

• • 


2 


10 

• • 
2 
8 
2 

'2 

2 

• • 


7 
2 

• • 

• • 

• • 


9 
2 

• • 
6 
2 
2 

• • 

• • 
1 


11 
2 

• • 

s 

6 
3 
3 
2 

•• 




/Charleston >>•>>« ■■>•••■••• 


10,000 


Erie 


19,000 


PhiUdelDhia 




Pittsburg •••• 


60,000 


Richniond. >>>>>■ «■■■■••••• 


12,000 


SaTa.nn&h .>aB«>x>>aaB>aaa 


8,000 


Wheeling - 


10,000 


Vicariate of Florida 




9 


427 


420 


6 




21 


16 


21 


34 




ClKCINNATI. •••••••••••••• 


123 
79 
23 
66 
29 
68 
23 
78 


112 
67 
20 
43 
28 
70 
16 
42 


1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

'2 

• • 
1 


2 


8 

4 

'3 
3 
2 
2 


3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

• • 


11 
3 
8 
6 
8 

10 
1 

16 


7 
3 

• • 
1 
4 
4 

"2 


160,000 


CleTeland .•■••.■■•■••••••• 




CoTinff ton >>■>■>■■«■■■■••■ 


20.000 


Detroit •••••••• ....• 




Fort Wavne ....■■•••••••• 


25,000 


Loul«Tille « 


60,000 


Saut Ste. Marie. •••• 


7,000 


^incttnnfifl •■••«•■««•■*•••• 








8 


479 


388 


4 


26 


22 


10 


61 


21 




Nhw Orlban*. ^ t » » T - 


73 
42 
16 
12 
14 
16 


92 
43 
10 
27 
14 
16 


1 

• • 

• • 

• • 


4 
2 

• • 
2 
1 


4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 


1 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 


11 

• • 
3 

4 




Oalveston .••■..■•.>..••.•. 




Little Rock 




Mobile 




Natches • 


10,000 


Natchitoches 






6 


173 


201 


1 


9 


17 


10 


16 


18 




l^iif Yowt 


78 
118 
86 
34 
102 
26 
62 
46 
36 


124 
84 
78 
31 

106 
13 
42 
41 
26 


1 

• • 

• • 
2 

• • 

• • 


3 

a 

1 
2 
9 

1 
1 


3 
3 
2 
6 

17 
1 

• • 
2 
1 


4 
2 

1 

• • 

• • 
1 

• • 


12 

1 
4 
8 
9 
1 
3 
2 
1 


6 
10 
2 
2 
14 
1 
2 
3 




Albany 




Boston .••• • 




Brooklyn .«••••*••••.••••• 




BnfFalo 


100,000 


Burlington .•••••••••••••«• 


Hartford •••..•••• 


90,000 


Newark 


Portland. ••••• •.••••..•••• 


40,000 






9 


676 


644 


3 


19 


34 


10 


86 


18 




Obbook Citt... 


7 
6 


7 
16 


• • 


• • 
1 


• • 
1 


• • 
1 


• • 
1 


'i 




Nesqualy •••••••••••.••••• 








2 


13 


22 


,, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




St. Lot7I8 


68 
64 
73 
62 
189 
14 
83 
31 
16 


120 
40 
66 
24 

103 
12 
26 
27 
16 


3 

• • 
1 

• • 
1 

• • 


3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

'2 
2 


14 

1 

. 3 

6 

6 

1 
I 
6 
3 


17 

'i 

8 

4 

• • 
•• 

• • 

• • 


12 

1 
2 
6 
13 

1 
I 
4 


26 

• • 
8 
1 
6 

• • 
1 
4 


120,000 
66,000 


^ton 


Chicago. .••••••••••••••••• 


Dubuque. ••••••••••••.•••• 




Milwaukee 


160,000 
10,D0O 
83,000 
60,000 


Nashville 


Santa Fe. • ••••• 


St. Paul 


Vicariate of Kansas, &c.. . . 


9 • 


699 


463 


6 


17 


40 


26 


40 


39 




Saw 'R'R.AwnTflGn...... 


43 
24 


61 
19 


1 
1 


3 

1 


6 

1 


2 
2 


8 
2 


3 
3 




Monterey* eee* eeeeeeveeee* 


28,000 




2 


67 


70 


2 


4 


6 


4 


6 


6 




Total, 


2384 


2086 


21 


86 


141 


76 


170 


168 
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The Gknekal Gontbntion of the 
Nbw Church in the United States does 
not appear to compriBe all the receiven 
of* the ** doctrines of the New Jemsalem." 
It 18 composed of six Associations, (bound- 
ed mainlj hj State lines,) one ** Greneral 
Society," and fiye societies not belonging 
to any Association; these embrace 89 
societies, of which, all except Ohio (12 
societies) and the 5 isolated societies, 
report 1,812 members, a nmnber bearing 
bot a Tery slight proportion to the whole. 
Other tables in the ^' Jonmal of the For- 
tieth Annnal Session," fnmish a list of the 
places where societies exist, and also of 
towns where are '* receivers " of the doc- 
trines, withoat societies: These we reckon 

up as fi>UowB : 

OtbarPlaMf 



Maine, 


4 


76 


New Hampshire^ 


1 


11 


Yermont, 





3 


MascMhueette, 


15 


68 


Bhode Island, 


1 


6 


Conneetieat, 





9 


New York, 


4 


20 


New Jeraey, 





8 


PeimsylTania, 


8 


10 


Delaware, 





1 


Maryland. 





11 


Districtof Columbia, 1 





Virginia, 


1 


10 


South Carolina, 


1 


1 


Georgia, 





8 


AUbama, 





3 


Florida, 





1 


Mieeiieippi, 





2 


Louisiana, 





7 


Tennessee, 





2 


Kentucky, 





7 


Ohio, 


9 


43 


Indiana, 


1 


24 


Illinois, 


4 


66 


Michigan, 


(error) 


44 


Wisconsin, 





23 


Iowa, 





12 


Minnesota, 





3 


Missouri, 





6 


Kansas, 







Nebraska, 







Arkansas, 







Texas, 







Califoinia, 








In addition to the above, we find the 
following : 

Oountrles. SodstlM. Other PIsms, Ite. 

Canada West, 19 

New Brunswick, 1 

West Indies, 6 

Making a total, in America, of 60 Socie- 
ties and 603 other places where there are 
" receiyers." Of course any estimate from 
such data is worthless. 

As to ministers, there are in connection . 
with the Conyention, — 

Ordaining Ministers, 6 

Pastors and Missionaries, 26 

Licentiates ^ and Ministers, 12 

Total, 43 

1 IJcenssd fat one jmx at a tfuw. 
The same document gives a list of So- 
cieties in other countries, as follows : 

England, Scotland, and Ireland,— 
Connected with Conference, 48 
Not «« " " 16 



Africa, 

Australia, 

German States, 

Prussia, 

Switzerland, 

France, 

Italy. 



83 
2 
1 
9 

10 
6 
3 
3 



Total in U. 8., 



60 



478 



Total in other countries, 96 

America, 60 

Total, 146 

In our last number, being unable to 
give the statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopai/ Church South for 1868, 
we copied those for 1867. We now in- 
sert the table for the first mentioned 
year, — and with it the suamuuy for the 
preceding year, as it appears in the re- 
cent issue, although differing in some 
figures 4'om the table preriously printed. 
'^ In the following table, the six Bishops 
are not counted. Their addition would 
make the number of travelling preachers, 
including those on the superannuated list, 
2,6 7 7. The preachers who are located (77) 
are not counted ; on the other hand, the 
preachers who were admitted on trial, 
(324,) and those who weie re-admitted, 
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(68,) are coanted among the trayelfing 
preachers, though many of them are also 
reckoned with the local preachers. The 
members in several chai^ges in the Een- 
tncky Conference, as well as those in 
China, are not coanted, not being officially 



reported---tiiese wookl make the total 
number of ministers and oMmbeM abotit 
700,000, and ^ increase abonft 44,000." 
The Pacific figures are not official, though 
the gross number of minkters and memben 
may be correctly reportsd. 



OONFBRRNCES. 


tivv. 

Pl»fc 


W 




WblM 

MmbImi. 




an 




SL\. 






IB- 


P- 


1. Kentucky 


81 
86 
84 
108 
24 
190 
110 
152 

m 

68 
174 
57 
117 
150 
197 
202 
77 
130 
80 
68 
66 
84 
49 


8 
11 
5 
10 
1 

10 
18 
5 
7 
8 
4 
8 
7 
9 

S6 
17 
6 

? 

2 
8 


206 
215 
152 
209 

U 
871 
402 
892 
207 
112 
198 

75 
192 
207 
679 
686 
124 
198 
192 
159 
159 

66 

70 


- 189 
101 
195 

m 

ilO 
11 
S02 
169 
576 
«2 
85 
196 
05 
08 
18 
18 
191 
48 
96 
66 
66 
88 
2660 


1848 
2067 
2274 
2878 
80 

6776 
4084 
8881 
1738 
8901 
2241 
8680 
4987 
9890 
9222 
1694 
8P47 
8570 
2522 
2477 


4692 

8745 

1668 

1629 

18 

6868 

8810 

7102 

12,018 

4091 

6422 

225 

11,786 

89,720 

10,174 

18,672 

6489 

tH7 

1669 

866 

1797 

261 


604 
416 
847 
140 

8642 

970 

688 

70 

1129 

7O20 

4092 

6414 


•266 


'. !!* 

'677 


28,228 


194 
1864 
U61 
82S6 

n 

14i 
2100 

289i 

6968 
1198 
8171 
2049 
10« 

sfia 

1016 




2. Looisrilto 


"^ 
^^ 

40fiU 

84,160 
18,612 
46.478 
10,767 
44^946 

12^ 

70,481 
17.668 
17,988 
16.848 
18.566 
12.160 
8964 
1779 


.... 


8. Mtiwrari 




4. St. Lovis. 




6. KansMHiflrion 

6. TeDneraee 




7. Holflton 




8. MemphiP 




9. Mittiiialppi 




10. LouMftOft 


11(M 


11. VJrslDU 

12. Western TlrgloU 

18 North Carolina 

14. South Carolina 

16. Georgia 


'air 


16. Alabama 




17. Florida 


12891 .... 
1116 .... 
7891 .... 




18. Texas 




19. East Tens 




20. Arknniiaii 


809 
608 


2969 




21. Wachlta 




22. Indian Misrion 

28 Paolflo 


81 






Total in 1868 


2408 
2267 


168 
167 


5016 
4907 


420,795 
404,480 


78.892 
62,281 


165,923 
148,525 


82.104 
29,894 


8297 
8889 


677 


690.171^ 


44,900 


1602 


Total in 1857 


467 666.777 








" ' 




Incrfciute •• 


141 


4 


109 


16,885 




7898 


2710 


92 


110 


i8,888 


NeClDOrw&M 


Decrease 







SKETCH OF THE BROADWAY CHURCH, NORWICH. CT.. 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO VENTILATION. 

BY REV. JOHlf P. GULLIVER, THE PASTOR. 



The edifice erected fbr the use of the 
Broadway (formerly Main St.) Congre- 
gational S6cie(y in Norwich, Ct., a front 
view of which is on the opposite page, is 
built of freestone and bricks, of 94 feet in 
length by 64 feet in breadth. The spire 
is 201 ft*et high from the main floor, en- 
tirely of brick. It is upon the slope of a 
steep hill, the audience-room being nearly 
on a level with the street in front, while 
the basement, which is 15 feet high in the 
clear, is two feet above the surfkce of the 
ground in the rear, there being beneath 
all, a dry and airy cellar, seven feet high 
in the clear. The audience-room is de- 
signed to seat 1,000 persons; the larger 
lectare-ioam, 450 ; the smaller, 126. The 



peculiar situation of the chun!h deter- 
mined the style of the front, it being ne- 
cessary to give elevation by the use of 
both a tower and a steeple. 

It is hoped that, from the following de- 
scription, some useful hints may be ob- 
tained in regard to the interior arrange- 
ment of oor churches for purposes of 
comfort and convenience, and e8j>erially 
upon the subject of the Ventilation 
OF Churches.' 

1 Tue description of the ▼entilating appantun naed 
io thto edifice la somewhat extended for publtcacioa 
in the Congregational Quarterly in order to meet nn- 
merous inquiries. The author will request tafai cor- 
reepondsnti to aeoept this artleto as a reply to the 
many letters on the sntijeet iriiieh bs has Ibond 
Umsalf mabto Io answir wUh utiAttbaej mlantt- 
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Sketch of Broadway Churchy jtforwichy (X. [ JuLT, 




CnELLAR.—!, An liieloiad tpaee fbr Om lapply of eold air fbr the LMtnra Room R uid tat tho polplt fai 

the Audience Room ; the air !■ received from a window In the rear. ^2, 8 and 4, cold air tobee to rapplj 

freeh air to the Sabbath Sehool Room il. And to the Audlenee Room A ^.— ^ $. taroaem b bbh^ bciok 

plen e e e e, coal bine a, coal illde. k AAA, wlndowt with axeaa. /, caUar italia. 




BASEMENT.— J, 9abbath School Room. R, Lecture Room partitioned from the Sabbath School Room bj 

•Hdinff hHlae dortrs, io that the two rooms can be thrown into one. C, Paator'e Study. 2>, Ladlea* Room. 

ES. EntriM. F, Panageway. (r, Infant School Room H, Sabbath School Library Room. 

1 /, Horable Mttees, described below. a a a a. Stairways.^— 6 b, Pulpit platforms. e c c, Cloeets— — « e « 

«, Hot-air flues to audience room. fffff/A Hot-air registers. g§, Outside eteps. A A, Pulpits. 

t • ( », Iron columns. r rrr^ Ventilating registers for winter use opening into a TentUating chimDeyf 

through which the frumace smoke-pipe passes. 1. Odd-air flue leading from 1 on cellar plan, and emptj* 

ing below th# floor of pulpit in Andwnce Room. — —6 8, Gold-air flues leading from 8 on cellar plan, and 
' ( into tha platflmn upon which the pews stand, firom wiiloh it is drawn into the room thnagh audi 



in tha lii a i fc i 4» Cold-air flues paarfog and anp^jlDg i& a i 



rlo88. 
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AUDISNCS KOOM.^B B Byy9M\ml9. C, RaliMl platftirm In ftttnt of Polplt. D, Pnlpii a a a, 

Stain. b bbb^ Hot-«lr regliiten. 1 1, Cold-air rexlsteni Ibr Pulpit opening nrom 1 od Tflstiy and cellar 

plains ^—4, A r^iUtor Ibr taking th« cold air ttom tbe room down to tha ftirnaoe, fbr tha purpova of htating 
mon qolcklj, to ba doted when tbe audlanca awwmb l a rrrry Four raglaten Ibr winter Tentllation. 
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Thb Arranoement of the Base- 
ment. — The object here kept in view, 
was to secure a ready expansion and con- 
traction of the accommodations to meet the 
demands of various occasions. Accord- 
ingly, two lecture-rooms were provided, 
separated by gliding baize doors. Should 
the larger room become crowded, the 
"smaller can readily be added to it by slid- 
ing the doors. The settees in the smaller 
room are made with swivel backs, so that 
they can be turned towards either end of 
the room. The study and ladies room 
can, in like manner, be united with the 
small lecture-room. As these three rooms 
are handsomely carpeted and furnished, a 
suite of parlors is thus obtained for social 
purposes. A stair-case communicates from 
the small lecture-room to a room in the 
rear of the pulpit above. The pulpits in 
the lecture-rooms are lighted from the 
ceiling by means of a circular gas-pipe, 
punctured on the inside for small jets. 
This light is under the control of a stop- 
cock, which is within reach of the speaker. 
A library-room and infant school-room 
are provided for in connection with the 
larger lecture-room. As this room is also 
used as a Sabbath School room, the set- 
tees have been arrai^ed with special 
reference to the accommodation of classes. 
They are, for this purpose, divided into 
sets of three each. The first has a swivel 
back, so that it can be turned to face the 
third, which has a stationary back. The 
second, which has also a stationary back, 
is divided in the center, as seen in the 
engraving. These parts are placed across 
the space between the first and third, 
thus forming a hollow square. This 
arrangement allows of numerous varia- 
tions, at^cording to the size of the class 
and the taste of the teacher. The seats 
on each side of the pulpit can be arranged 
111 squares sufficient to accommodate Bible 
classes of thirty to forty members. The 
Jegs of the settees are set in shallow iron 
rings fastened to the floor. Uniformity of 
position is thus secured. 

Abrangsment of the Audience- 



room. — This can b^ seen at a gUoce by 
reference to the engraving. The floor 
has a rise of fifteen inches from the pulpit 
to the front. The pulpit consbis of a 
rich balustrade of rose-wood, twenty-one 
inches high, which encircles the platform 
between the stairs. In the center is a 
light desk, the size of the Bible, which 
rises and falls by weights. Doors from 
the pulpit open into a space in the rear, 
from which a speaking tube communi- 
cates with the orchestra. A telegraphic 
apparatus is arranged below the reading 
desk, within easy reach of the speaker, 
which communicates with the sexton's 
pew. It consists of a series of slides, 
which communicate with similar slides in 
the sexton's seat, by means of wires which 
pass under the floor. Beneath these 
slides are placed printers' cards, which 
are uncovered by drawing corre^Kmding 
slides in the pulpit As this can easily be 
done without attracting the notice of the 
audience, mudi oonfusMM is avoided. A 
magnificent organ is placed in the orches- 
tra, built by the Messrs. Hook, of Boston, 
the gift of Gov. W. A. Buckinghaiiiy an 
officer of the Church. 

Ventilation. — The apparatus con- 
sists of two entirely distinct parts, one for 
winter ventilation, the other for summer 
ventilation. 

Winter VentUaHon, — The Winter ven- 
tilation is secured by means of four venti- 
ducts, marked r, r, upon the plans, sur- 
rounding the smoke fine, by the heat of 
which a steady upward current is estab- 
lished. Registers near the floors of the 
rooms open into these ventiducts. The 
smoke flue in this case is of brick and is 
circular. A much better plan is to use a 
cast iron smoke flue, which will heat the 
column of air in the chimney much more 
quickly and surely. It should terminate 
six or eight feet from the top of the chim- 
ney, when it will pour out its column of 
Smoke and heated air into tKe column 
ascending the chimney, thus adding to the 
upward force. The chimney is thus made 
a ventiduct, but a small q^ace being used 
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for a smoke flue. Such chimneys may 
be seen in the public school houses of 
Boston and yicinity, in the school houses 
of Norwich, Ct, the Retreat for the 
Insane at Hartford, the Reform School at 
Meriden, and in many public buildings 
throughout the country. This arrange- 
ment secures an upward current when- 
ever the smoke flue is heated by the fire. 
In the summer season these ventiducts 
sometimes give a downward current or 
remain inactive, according to the state of 
the atmosphere. The registers for winter 
ventilation are placed near the floors of 
the rooms, because the hottest and light- 
est air is the unbreathed air which comes 
direct fttHn the furnaces; while the coolest 
and heaviest air is the foul air ejected 
from the lungs. The registers for the 
ventiducts should be placed as flir as^MW- 
siblc from the hot air registers, by which 
arrangement a constant circulation is kept 
np with the least possible loss of heat It 
will be found that a room can be heated 
with a hot air furnace much more quickly 
and economically when the 6old air has an 
opportunity to escape into the ventiduct, 
than when it is confined. This plan of 
winter ventilation is very important in 
dose or crowded rooms or such as are to 
be occupied for many hours in succession, 
as sleeping apartments, school rooms, &c. 
Out church edifices are usually so spa- 
cious, are occupied for so short a time, 
and unfortunately are so seldom crowded, 
that the occasions for using the winter 
ventilating registers will be comparatively 
few. As, however, chimneys can be built 
in this manner at a very slight additional 
cost, it will generally be considered worth 
the outlay to furnish these facilities. A 
remarkable example of what may be ac- 
complished by one of these ventilating 
chimneys may be seen in the arrange- 
ments for warming and ventilating the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, plan- 
ned with great skill by Dr. Butler. In 
this case it was important to place the hot 
air registers out of the reach of the pa- 
tienti. The hot air is aecordingly brought 
TOi.. L S9 



in at the /op of the room, and forced 
downward through an opening in liie 
floor. So complete is the circulation thus 
established that the temperature of a room 
can be raised from 40 to 70 degrees in 
five minutes. More than this, the ex- 
ceedingly foul eflluvia which ordinarily 
fills the apartments of the worst patients, 
and which formerly penetrated to every 
part of the building, are carried down 
into the cellar and there emptied into the 
ventilating chimney. 8o completely is 
this accomplished that no stench can be 
perceived in or about the apartment. A 
full description of this apparatus may be 
found in the Twenty-First Annual Report 
of that institution, made in April, 1865. 

Summer VentUaiion. — The Summer ven- 
tilation is secured by a supply of fresh 
air brought through tubes passing from 
the cellar windows into the space between 
the ceiling of the basement and the floor 
of the audience-room, whence it issues 
through numerous holes bored in the risers 
of the slips along the aisles. The foul air 
is carried ofi* through two ventilators in 
the ceiling, eight feet in diameter. From 
these, two tubes, four feet square, commu- 
nicate with the tower and steeple respee- 
tively. The one entering the tower rises 
perpendicularly twenty feet to the deck. 
The one entering the steeple rises forty- 
five feet to a point fourteen feet above the 
bell-deck. To control the action of these 
tubes, so as to secure an upward current 
in all circumstances, heat is applied near 
the bottom of the perpendicular tubes. 
Lai^e sheets of tin are suspended so as to 
guard the sides, and four gas-heaters are 
placed in the center. 

The summer ventilation is much more 
important than that of winter. In the 
hot still days of mid-summer, and in the 
close muggy weather which we often ex- 
perience in the Spring and Fall, both 
preachers and hearers suffer severely in 
most of our churches. The speaker who 
is forced by the unusual action of the 
lungs to breathe from six to ten times the 
ordinary amount of air, is compelled to 
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inhale imineiue qnaDtitiefl of carbonic 
acid gas and other deleterious compoands. 
The blood cannot find oxygen enough to 
relieve it of its load of carbon, and in this 
poisoned state is driven to the excited 
brain, and to the laboring vocal oi^ans of 
the speaker. The results are serious and 
often disastrous. Disease of the head or 
throat is sure to follow the frequent repe- 
tition of such unnatural, we might almost 
say wicked, use of the bodily organs. 
The effect upon the audience is not less 
marked, if it be less injurious. Drowsi- 
ness, or at least dullness, a state of mind 
and body totally incompatible with a pro- 
fitable attention, is soon produced. An 
experiment was recently tried in the Co- 
rinthian Hall in Rochester, which is most 
successfully ventilated, by the use of arti- 
ficial heat, during the delivery of a lecture 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. The 
valves of the ventiducts were closed, and 
in less than five minutes, fans were pro- 
duced, and in five minutes more the whole 
audience became either sleepy or weary, 
the attention flagged, and all the indica- 
tions of the presence of poison in the air 
were given. The opening of the venti- 
ducts soon relieved the audience of their 
stupidity and the experimenters of their 
doubts. Severe colds are much more 
frequently contracted in such circumstan- 
ces, than from exposure to a low temper- 
ature or even to draughts of air. The 
throat and lungs become debilitated and 
the whole system torpid. On leaving the 
house, the cold or damp air strikes the 
body in its enfeebled state, and inflamma- 
tion is the necessary result 

The great principle which should regu- 
late all our arrangements both for winter 
and summer ventilation, is this; make the 
house breathe as fast as the people breathe 
who are in it. No person should be com- 
pelled to inhale the air which in loaded 
with the impurities of bis neigtibor's lungs. 
The air should be carried otf as fast as it 
is used. To carry out this principle in 
the warm weather, when there is no fire 
in the fVimaces, we must attend to Tarioua 
points. 



1. To supply a sufficient quantity of 
fresh air at the floor of the room, so dif- 
fused that no draft shall be perceived. 

In regard to the quantity, it is difficult 
to give a general rule. The amount of 
tube room necessary to supply the waste 
of air will vary with the rapidity of the 
current If powerful means are employed 
for drawing the ur from the ceiling, leas 
tube room will be required than under 
other circumstances. In the case of the 
church we are describing, four tubes are 
employed, each 2 1-2 feet square, beside 
the laiige opening below the pulpit The 
better plan is to provide air enough to 
supply a full house in a summerts day 
without opening the windows, taking care 
to supply facilities for cutting it off* when 
not wanted. In case the basement b not 
used<or lecture-rooms, a space might be 
cut off from the top of the cellar, by a 
tight ceiling, into which the air could be 
received from windows at both ends of 
the building, and from which it could be 
freely drawn into the audience-room. 
This space being tightly closed in winter, 
could be filled with wacm air from the 
furnaces, and by this means the floor of 
the audience-room would be kept at a 
comfortable temperature for the feet In 
some localities, where smoke and dust 
abound, it may be found expedient to 
take the air from below the eaves of the 
building, furring out a broad space for 
that purpose from the walls. In damp 
locations there would be an additional 
reason for this arrangement The steeple 
might be used for this purpose, it being 
remembered that the higher we go, the 
cooler and purer the air becomes. The 
air for the British House of Parliament 
is taken from great height, and is cooled 
by passing through a subteiranean venti- 
duct The means thus adopted for the 
equal diffusion of the air a^ it enters the 
room, are an iron floor, minutely per- 
forated, covered with a hair carpet, 
through the interstices of which the air 
finds its way. The effect is a delicious 
sense of coolness, without any perceptible 
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draught Such experiments are of conrae 
too expensive for ordinary charcli edifices. 
The plan adopted in the Broadway 
Church is to introduce the air into the 
platform npon which the pews stand, 
which platform is raised about four inches 
above the level of the aisles. The air is 
thus admitted through half-inch holes, 
bored in the rises along the aisles. The 
hot-air registers are also used for cold air 
in the summer, the current passing freely 
through the air-i'hamber of the furnace. 
Id the pulpit two large registers are 
placed in the floor on each side of the 
desk, which the speaker may open or 
cloee, as he pleases. This arrangement 
answers a very good purpose. Any addi- 
tional fiicilities for diffusing the air more 
thoroughly at its entrance into the room, 
would be an improvement. In some cases 
the base-board along the sides of the 
room might be perforated in the same 
manner as the rises in this case. 

The two lecture-rooms in this church 
are supplied with air through perforations 
in the front of the two pulpit platforms, 
into which cold-air tubes empty, and by 
registers opening directly from those 
tubes as they pass under the floor. The 
supply is very inadequate, though it gives 
great relief. 

2. The next point to be attended to is 
the drawing off of the foul air at the top 
of the room. 

It must now be borne in mind that the 
warmest air in the room is that which 
passes from the lungs. In the winter, the 
wannest air is the unbreathed air from 
the furnaces. In winter, therefore, the 
foul air must be drawn from the bottom of 
the room ; in the summer, from the top. 

In emptying the room of foul air at the 
top, several points are important The 
capacity of the tubes should be at least 
equal to that of the supply tubes below; 
a uniform upward current should be 
secured, and the force of the current 
should be under control. In respect to 
the first point— the capacity of the tubes- 
it is difficult to give any general mle. A 



straight Jtube will convey more air than 
one that is bent ; a perpendicular tube 
more than one that is in any part hori- 
zontal ; a heated tube more than one 
which is cold. In this church the audience- 
room is so well cleared that with ordinary 
audiences, in the hottest weather, there ia 
nothing oppressive in the atmosphere* 
The contrast between the coolness and 
uriness of the house and the condition of 
other houses of worship, is a subject of 
general remark. It will be perceived that 
the tubes in this case are very much bent, 
and run for a long distance in a horizontal 
direction. These circumstances materially 
diminish their efficiency, although the 
great height to which they are carried, in 
part remedies the eviL Could they have 
been carried directly from the opening in 
the ceiling, which is eight feet in diame- 
ter, to the roof, and been thus emptied by 
ejectors of sufficient size, their power 
would have been quadrupled. The im- 
possibility of ejectors qf sufficient size, 
except at an extravagant cost, prompted 
the adoption of this plan. An apparatus 
has since been invented and patented 
which promises to supply this want It is 
simply an arrangement of blinds, so con- 
trived that the force of -the wind will close 
the blinds on the windward side, while by 
a connecting rod the blinds on the leeward 
side are at the same moment set open. It 
is claimed that a downward current is 
thus made impossible. It is called ** Doug- 
lass's Patent," Backus & Barston being 
the agents for Eastern Connecticut. Such 
an apparatus may be so constructed as to 
give a pleasing architectural effect. It 
may thus be safely said, that a room cal- 
culated to seat 1,000 persons, may be suc- 
cessfully emptied of air in summer by two 
tubes, heated as below described, each 
eight feet in diameter, passing perpendic- 
ularly to the roof, and then supplied with 
ur ejectors of equal capacity. Great care 
will be necessary on the last pdnt, since 
the capacity of the ejector must be meas- 
ured not by its size, but by the space fur- 
nished by the open blinds. 
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The next important point is to secure a 
uniform upward current Tliis can only 
be done by the application of some motive 
po w^ r. In certain states of the atmo^here 
there will be little or no action in the 
Tentiducta ; at other times there will be 
a downward current, which will fall like a 
cold shower bath upon the heads of the 
audience. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies the upward current is established 
by means of blowers carried by steam. In 
tibe British House of Parliament, heat is 
employed. This latter method will be 
usually most convenient and economical 
In the Corinthian Hall in Rochester, in 
the Philadelphia High School, and in 
some ottier buildings, coal stoves are 
employed. Shaw, of Boston, has patented 
a gas stove which seeois admirably adapted 
to the purpose, which, at an expense of a 
cent and a half an hour, gives a heat 
equal to a ten-inch cylinder stove. Such 
a stove, placed in the tube between the 
ceiling of the au^ence-room and the roof, 
would create a very powerful and per- 
fectly uniform upward current. Of course 
it must be accessible from the attic floor, 
and the danger of fire must be carefully 
guarded against. 

A defect will be observed in the tubes 
in this church, the tube in the tower hav- 
ing a much less perpendicular height than 
the tube in the steeple. The tendency is, 
of coar8e,«to produce a downward current 
in the shorter tube to feed the upward 
current in the longer tube. It was hoped 
that this tendency might be overcome by 
an increase of beat in the shorter tube — a 
hope which has not as yet been fully 
realized. This difficulty will not occur if 
the tubes are carried out directly through 
the roof. 

The third point mentioned, viz., the 
control of the force of the upward current, 
is fully secured by the use of gas, the flow 
of which can be regulated at pleasure. 

The basement rooms in this church are 
emptied of foul air through the space be- 
tween the brick wall and the plastering. 
From thia space the air is taken into a 



horizontal tube two feet square which 
passes through the attic under the eaves 
and communicates with the perpendicular 
tubes in the tower and steeple. If a wide 
space is furred out, a tolerable ventilatioQ 
can be secured for'a lower story in this 
way. Tubes communicating directly with 
the roof would be much more efficacious. 
All these tubes above and below are 
closed in winter by slides. 

These arrangements for ventilation are 
not by any means a model They were 
made under peculiar embarrassments and 
were imperfect, simply because the means 
of making them better could not be se- 
cured. Imperfect as they are, however, 
their value can hardly be over estimated. 
A few hundred dollars devoted to this 
purpose will do more to give success to the 
preaching of the word than many thou- 
sands or even tens of thousands expended 
in finical decorations, or in operatic music, 
or even in pulpit learning and eloquence. 
The plainest principles of economy justify 
the outlay. The entire expense of the 
ventilating apparatus in this church was 
less than three hundred dollars. ^ 

Should any one undertake a similar ex- 
periment he should be prepared to en- 
counter several difficulties. First, he will 
meet with indifierence and opposition, and 
even ridicule, from the mass of those who 
are to be most benefited. Secondly, not 
one architect in a hundred will render him 
the least assistan(;e, — a remark, it should 
be said, which does not apply to the ar- 
chitect of this church.* Thirdly, builders 
will be sure to regard the whole thing as a 
humbug, and if not closely watched, will 
brick up his flues or floor over his tubes, 
or do some other carele^ or malicious 
thing which will frustrate all his plans. 
The price of ventilation is eternal vigi- 
lance ! 

1 The reader is referred to Dr. L. V. B^H^ft leetore 
before the BfawaetnEuette Medloal Societj ta ISiS.md 
(o the bigblj aatfelhctorj ezperimeDtt of Dr. BoUer, 
at the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Ibr a fur- 
ther anderstAndlng of these principles. 

• Tba ferehiteet of kbe buIMIng It Mr.Bron Budlek, 
or Nonriob, 
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Thb Atonement. Discownesand Treatiaes 
by Edtoardg, Smalley, J/ory, Emmotu, 
Griffiriy Burge, and Weeks, With on /n- 
troductory Entty^ by Edwards A. Park, 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, An- 
dover, Mass. Boston : Congregatiozial 
Board of Publication, 1859, 8vo., pp. 
596. 

This compilation embraces three sermons 
from the younger Jonathan Edwards ; two 
from Dr. Smalley ; a discourse from Pres- 
ident Maxy, and two sermons from Dr. 
Emmons, — all designed to illustrate the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Then follows 
Dr. Griffin's more stately treatise, <*An 
humble attempt to reconcile the differences 
of Christians respecting the extent of the 
Atonement"; Caleb Surge's "Essay on 
the Scripture doctrine of the Atonement " ; 
and Dr. ^Veek8• " Dialogue" on the Atone- 
ment. It will be seen that, among these 
names are some of the best theologians and 
deepest thinkers which our country has 
produced. The specimens of their works 
here brought together have been too long 
before the public to require a critical notice 
of their contents now. Their republication 
by a Society whose object is to supply ex- 
isting demands, is evidence that they have 
already stood the test of an ordeal more 
searching and severe than- any mere book- 
notice or review, — they have been read and 
accepted by the Christian public. There 
may be slight diversities of judgment among 
good people in respect to some things here 
-written, as we mark a difference also on 
minor points among the writers ; but that 
there is a general agreement in these views 
by Evangelical Christians — certainly here 
in Xew England — we have never seen cause 
to doubt. The question, therefore, as to 
who should give the book an introduction 
to the reader, or whether any one should, 
has not the importance, in our view, which 
was attached to it, as we learn, by the 
Board. Each writer must, of course, stand 
on his own independent merits, and his 
production pass for just what it is worth 
in the eetimation of a discriminating pub- 



lic — ^the writer of the Introduction and his 
performance along with the rest. Any 
other supposition reflects on the read- 
ing community, by placing too low an es- 
timate on their capacity for independent 
thinking. Let us not be understood to 
express a feeling of indifference, with re- 
gard to Prof. Park's Introductory Essay of 
some seventy pages, on " The Rise of the 
Edwardean Theory of the Atonement," 
which the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Publication adopted. Such a 
theme, discussed with such ability, can 
hardly fiedl to interest inteUigent minds, 
whether published in the Bibleotheca Sacia, 
or as the first chapter in a volume like this. 
At the same time many, and perhaps a ma- 
jority of those for whom the publications 
of this Society are especially designed, will 
read this volume with such an absorbing 
interest in its subject matter, as to care but 
very little what the so called ** Edwardean 
Theory " is, or whether in fact there be 
any such theory at all. In their hearts 
they will thank the Board of Publication, 
as we do, for putting forth such a precious 
volume, and we hope will be disposed to 
give it their generous patronage. 

The LimIts op Religious Thought Ex' 
amined in Eight Lectures Delivered be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the year 
MDCCCLVm., mi the Bampton Founda- 
tion, By Henry Longueville Mansel, B, D., 
Reader in Moral and Metaphysieai PhiloeO" 
phy at Magdalen College; tutor and laU 
fellow of St, John*s College, Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 12mo., pp. 364. 

The object of this work — a production of 
much ability, — ^is to show that human rea- 
son is entirely unable to construct a scien- 
tific Theology independent of^ and superior 
to. Revelation. The method of argimxent 
is, not to employ revelation in the discus- 
sion ; but to prove, upon philosophical 
principles, themselves, that the fundamen- 
tal conceptions, by •♦ Rational Theology," 
of the First Cause, the Absolute and the 
Infinite, are self-destructive through the 
sdf-contradictions which every such con- 
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ception inTolyes ; that thus we cumot stut 
with' any abstract conception of infinite 
Diyinity, and reason down to the human ; 
but must examine our own religious con- 
sciousness, which manifests itself within 
certain specified limits ; that the concep- 
tions of this consciousness are such as 
revelation in general and its seyeral doc- 
trines in particular, agree with ; and that in 
revelation there are no difficulties not pre- 
viously met with in philosophy. The result 
is to show the utter worthlessness of ** Ra- 
tional " Theology by its own principles of 
argument, and to prepare the way for the 
positive evidence of the truth of the Chris- 
tian fiiith. The ridiculous cant of the 
*< Absolute Religion " is, in this work, de- 
molished in a mastezly manner. 

EvoQUBMCB ▲ Yirtub; or ontUnet of a 
syatematic Rhetoric, from the German of 
fheremin, by Prof, Shedd, . Andover : W. 
F. Draper, 18d9. 2d edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

That such a mind as that of Prof. Shedd 
should feel sufficient interest in this treatise 
to take the trouble of its translation, is, of 
itself, a guarantee of its substantial excel- 
lence, which the study of the work will con- 
firm. It is not a work of sur£Eu;e sugges- 
tions, but of thorough and philosophic 
analysis, and as such, is of great value to the 
student, and especially to him who habitu- 
ally addresses men on the most important 

themes. 

• 

ALF0ftD*8 Greek Testascbnt, Vol. I. The 
Four Chapels. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by Messrs. Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

This will take rank at once here, as it 
has in England, as the critical edition of the 
sacred original. In the most condensed 
and convenient form, it furnishes a com- 
plete critical apparatus ; showing the dis- 
crepancies of the MSS. and furnishing the 
data for estimating the exact position of 
every disputed reading and doubtful pas- 
sage. Brief^ yet most useful comment is 
added on every page, while a very thorough 
collection of parallel passages is noted in 
the margin. In the admirable style of this 
reprint, and the varied excellencies of the 
work, little seems to be left for further 
effort in this department. Of course every 
deigyznan should own and master the 



book. Three volumes more wiU complete 
the design. 

The PuBiTAN Htmx and TuicB Book ; 
Deeipted for dmgregaHanal Singing^ So- 
cial Meetings and the Family. Tbird Edi- 
tion. Boston : Congregational Board of 
Publication, Chauncy Street, 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 112. 

The compilers of this book have aimed 
to adapt a limited number (366) of choice 
hynms, to a few (67) " simple, standard, 
and fiiuniliar tunes," such as have received 
the stamp of general use and popular fa- 
vor. For vestry and family use, we doubt 
whether a better compilation has appeared. 
For the *' great congregation," an objection 
may be raised against the poverty of sub- 
jects — or perhaps we should say the narrow 
range of hymns to which each subject is 
confined. Tunes that have given utterance 
to the praises of former generations, are 
blended with modem favorites, of which 
we notice a goodly number of Dr. Mason's, 
without which no compilation at the pres- . 
ent day can be regarded as complete. A 
great improvement in this third edition, is 
a supplement containing eight pages of 
Chants, — ^that early, and for many ages, 
only method of sLnging Ood's praise. The 
typographical execution of the work leaves 
little to be desired. 

T^e First Records of Anolo-Avbrican Coi«- 
ONiZATioN : Their History, by John Win- 
gate Thornton. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 
1869. 8yo., pp. 12. 

In a prefatory note the author says, 
** This tract discloses in our own National 
possession the twice lost manuscript Re- 
cords of our origin, of perhaps more preg- 
nant interest to us, as a people, than 
any document which England holds of her 
own primitive history." It appears that 
original documents, which ** have not been 
used by our historians, and lying virtually 
unknown," have come to light, partly 
among the transmitted papers of ** Nicho- 
las Farrar, a London merchant," who was 
one of the most active adventurers in col- 
onizing Virginia, and partly in other by- 
places, which have providentially come 
into the keeping of our National Congress ; 
and Mr. T. most pertinently asks, *< Is it 
not our National duty to have them appro- 
priately edited and published, with all that 
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the Archives of England contain xespecting 
both the London and FlymoutlL Compa- 
nies." It certainly is; and we hope the 
subject will not be pennitted to subside till 
this duty is discharged. 

A Mbxorial op thb Semi-Ceictennial 
Celebration of the Founding op the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 
AndoTer : Published by Warren F. Dra- 
per. 1859. 8to. pp. 242. 

A fiill account of the celebration at An- 
doTer, August 4th and 5th, 1858, prepared 
by Rer. J. L. Taylor, the Treasurer of the 
Institution, and sanctioned by the Trustees. 
This document is not only an excellent 
history of that occasion, and, of course, an 
invaluable historical sketch of the half 
century then commemorated, but it is full 
of interest to the general reader. The pre- 
vious state of theological education, the 
plans consummated in the union of distinct 
schools in theology, the lives of the foitn- 
ders, the results of the establishment of the 
Seminary, are here described in a « style 
which has led us to read every word of the 
history of services at which it was our 
privilege to be present. The Commemora- 
tive Discourse by Dr. Bacon, and the ad- 
dresses of Drs. Asa D. Smith, J. S. Clark, 
Haines, Withington, Dimmick, Rowland, 
Wm. Adams, Anderson, Badger, Buding- 
ton, Steams, Wayland, Blagden, Braman, 
N. Adams, Howe, Jackson, Stone, and 
Sean, Professors Brown and Park, Rev. 
Messrs. Waldo, Couch, Newton, Taylor, and 
Wolcott, and Messrs. Hubbard and Quincy, 
here make inestimable additions to our 
theological history. 

EscHATOLOOT ; OT the Scripture Doctrine of 
the Coming of the Lord, the Judgment, and 
the Renarrection, By Samuel Lee, Bos- 
ton : J. £. TUton & Company. 1869. 
12mo., pp. 267. « 

"The coming of the Son of Man" is 
here explained as the work of the Messiah 
*«in introducing his kingdom into the 
world, rather than presiding in it." ** The 
Coming of the Lord '* is distinguished as 
the ending of our present mode of existence, 
and the consequent power ** of recognizing 
Christ." ««The Judgment" is regarded, 
not as a^^particular time when the whole 



•<zaoe will be asaemUed, and Judgment 
passed upon them," but as the constant 
rewarding of every man according to his 
works. •« The Resurrection " is held to be 
the succession of the ** spiritual body" to 
the ** animal," immediately after death. 
These views the writer fortifies with an 
examination of Scripture passages, exhibit-^ 
ing great industry and remarkable clearness 
of expression, and by the theory that these 
ideas are in accordance with the established 
laws of nature. The work is able and 
valuable, and deserves consideration ; if it 
shakes anybody's iaith, it is because their 
fiuth needs shaking. 

The Bibliothsca Sacra for April (the 
July number has not yet made its appear- 
ance on our table,) contains I., Dr. Hick- 
ok's Philosophy ;— II., Three Eras of Re- 
vival in the United States;— IH., Philo- 
logical Studies ; — ^IV., On the Descent of 
Christ into Hell ;— Y., The Theology of 
^schylus; — VI., On the Vedic Doctrine 
of a Future life ;— VH., Editorial Corres- 
pondence ; — Vni., Notices of New Publi- 
cations; — ^IX., Literary and Theological 
Intelligence. 

Large as the promise is, which this table 
of contents makes to the reader, it is fully 
realized. We have often wondered that 
the conductors of this Quarterly should find 
themselves able to maintain the high rank, 
which they took in the outset, and even to 
rise above it, as we think they have, in 
each succeeding volume. Such articles as 
the first and fifth, of the present number— 
not to disparage others — are sufficient to 
secure, for any periodical that can afford 
them, a high place in the esteem of the 
public — ^and a generous patronage. 

Cleveland's Compendium of Ambricax 
Literature, for tale by Mestrs, Sihepard, 
Clark 4r Brown, is a very fSsdr and iaithfiil 
resume of the treasures of the young litera- 
ture which it unfolds. It is done in good 
taste, and not only without that servility 
to slavery which disfigures so much of om* 
general writing, but is specially faithful to 
freedom. For this, and many other rea- 
sons, it deserves a large circulation, and 
will prove the standard in its department. 
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Rev. HENRY WHITE, who died at 
Garland, Vt., Dec. 7, 1858, was "bom 
Aug. 3, 1790, at WUbraham, Ms.," as he 
stated in a letter dated at '* St. Albans, 
[Me.] April 1, 1868.** He was son of Dr. 
Lewis \Vhite, a physician in Wilbraham 
and Longraeadow, Ms., and Susannah 
(King) White, a native of Wilbraham. " I 
have not had,** he wrote, ** the advantages 
of a collegiate course. I was connected 
with the Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
Me., some three years, which I left August 
6, 1823. I was ordained over the Congre- 
gational Church at Brooks and Jackson, 
Me., Oct 19, 1825. I have prepared no 
work for the press, excepting The Early 
History of New England, which has passed 
through nine editions, and is now pub- 
lished by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, Bos- 
ton." Mr. White was installed at Loudon 
Village, N. H., Feb. 11, 1835, and dis- 
missed Dec. 26, 1838. In 1839 he supplied 
the Church at Hillsborough Center ; and in 
1840 received a call at Gilsum, which, 
however, did not result in a settlement. 

Mr. White was " married, Jan 25, 1827, 
to Esther Sewall, bom in Bath, Me., March 
29, 1802." They had no children. 



Rev. JOHN EDWARD FARWELL, 
died in Fitchburg, Ms., Dec. 24, 1868. 

He was bom in Ashby, Ms., Dec. 9, 
1809; was the child of religious parents, 
and bore in after life the marks of his 
Christian nurture. In early life he was 
employed in mechanical pursuits, but in 
1831, while a member of the Academy at 
New Ipswich, N. H., became interested in 
the subject of personal religion ; and after 
a long period of fear and doubt, light broke 
in, clearly, upon his heart. This was fol- 
lowed by a determination to enter the min- 
istry. In 1836 he graduated at Amherst 
College, and in 1839 at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, having spent hia second theo- 
logical year at Umcm Seminary, New York. 
He devoted himself to the work of Mis- 
giona, was accepted by the A. B. C. F. M., 



and was ordained at Ashby. But his 
health failing, after spending a year or 
more in a vain effort to secure it, he finally 
received and accepted a call to settle in the 
ministry at Rochester, N. H. Here he la- 
bored with great success and usefulness for 
nearly ten years. After leaving Rochester 
he never was settled, though repeatedly 
urged, but labored in several places, for 
longer or shorter periods, — the last one be- 
ing Pclham, N. H., where the disease of 
which he died, &stened upon him. 

•* The first impression one would receive 
of Mr. FarweU," says Rev. J. T. McCol- 
lum, in a fiineral discourse, — and the wri- 
ter of this can testify to its truth, — •« was 
that he was a very gentle, meek, and affec- 
tionate, man It was not put on for 

the occasion, but was the natural expres- 
sion of a genial nature and an affectionate 
heart." '* Another prominent characteris- 
tic was decision. ... He was always a 
reliable man." ** Another was a child-like 
simplicity and frankness.** He *' was a 
man of great industry and perseverance.'* 
As a preacher, he was '* Scriptural, in- 
structive, interesting and useful.** As a 
Christian, '*he was simple, earnest, child- 
like in his piety It was with a 

peaceful and happy spirit that he threw 
himself on the mercy of Ood as manifiest in 
Jesus Christ.*' ** His fSsith stimulated him to 
action. He did what he could. He used 
the good judgment and rare foresight with 
which Providence had endowed him, to the 
best of his ability, and then threw himself 
on the invisible arm of the Almighty with 
as much confidence and apparent satlsfiic- 
tion as if he had seen that arm stretched 
out to guide, support, and deliver him. 
He did see it, for the eye of faith has a 
clearer and more reliable vifdon than the 
eye of sense. That arm did support and 
comfort him. Leaning upon it, calmly, 
gently, he passed through the dark valley. 
He seemed to fear no evil, for Godpras with 
him, and calmly, * as to a night's repose,* 
he laid himself down to die.*' 
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Mr. Farwell married, June, 1842, 'hSM 
Elizabeth S. Gates, of Ashbyi she survives 
him, together with two sons, the oldest 
and the youngest of fiye chUdren. 



Key. THOMAS HALL, who died Feb. 
16, 1859, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
(Mr. Geo. H. Hubbard,) in Guildhall, Yt., 
was a son of Moody Hall, one of the early 
settlers of Cornish, N. H., at which place 
he was bom, Jan. 28, 1798. During an 
extensive revival which occurred there in 
1814, he obtained hope in Christ, and made 
a public profession of religion. He pre- 
pared for college at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., and was graduated 
at Dartmouth, in 1823. 

He read theology with the Rev. Asa 
Burton, D.D., the distinguished divine 
and metaphysician, of Thetford, Yt. He 
preached for some months in Franconia, 
N. H., and, in June, 1825, was called to 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
in Waterford, Yt., where he was ordained, 
Sept. 28, 1825. Rev. Silas M'Keen, of 
Bradford, Yt., preached the sermon. In 
1828, a powerful revival occurred under 
his labors, as the fruits of which fifty-seven 
united vrith the Church, all but five of them 
on one Sabbath. During his pastorate at 
Waterford, the Church was greatly dis- 
turbed by Anti-Masonry, which was then 
raging furiously in Yermont ; and he, be- 
ing a member of the Masonic order, thought 
it advisable, in 1830, to ask a dismissal. 
Two councils were called, the second of 
which granted his request. Not. 3, 1830. 

His next field of labor was Norwich, Yt., 
where he was installed, Dec. 22d, 1831. 
Rev. Fhineas Cook, of Lebanon, N. H., 
preached the sermon. Much religious in- 
terest existed at Norwich when he was 
settled there, and a revival was the result. 
Nineteen were added to the Church during 
his pastorate, and he was dismissed Oct. 
28, 1884. • He then returned to Waterford, 
and resumed labor in his former parish, 
oyer which he was re-installed about Dec. 
Ist, 1835. Here he remained till Jan. 31st, 
1844, when he was dismissed. After this 
he preached, as stated supply, for longer 
or shorter terms, at Yershire and Guildhall, 
Yt., and at Bethlehem and FkancQxda» N. H. 
TOIn I. 40 



In January, 1868, he commenced preach- 
ing alternately at Upper Waterford, Yt. and 
Dalton, N. H., where he continued till Ms 
labors were arrested by sickness and deatili. 

His death was occasioned by bilious- 
typhoid feyer, by which he was attacked 
while visiting his son-in-law at Guildhall. 
When danger was first apprehended, he 
expressed entire resignation to the Lord's 
will. <*I desire," he said, *<to have no 
will of my own, and do not know as I 
have any, as regards my recoyery." He 
remarked seyeral times that the fear of 
death had always weighed heavily upon 
him when in health. On one occasion he 
said, ** I have been all my life-time sub- 
ject to bondage, through fear of death, but 
it is not so now." During his whole sid^- 
ness he was quite firee from the delirium 
which usually accompanies his disease. 
He desired to see as many of his friends as 
possible, sent messages to many of the ab- 
sent ones, and spoke often of the love of 
Jesus, and of his power to support and 
save, to those who were present. He 
seemed at one time to have a glorious view 
of the blessedness of the heayenly world, 
which he said afterwards he should never 
forget, however long he might stay upon 
the earth. He was able to speak till six 
or seven hours before his death, and down 
to the yery last hour he gaye most gratify- 
ing proof, by gestures, &c., that he was 
supported by Him who has conquered 
death. To his weeping fiunily he said, 
«• Weep not for me, but for yourselyes." 
He quietly passed to his reward. 

He married. May Uth, 1824, Marina 
Loomis, of Thetford, Yt. (b. July 2, 1804.) 
They had eight children: 1. Thomas L., 
bom March 17, 1826. 2. Emeline M., b. 
July 12, 1828, died July 31, 1831. 3. Lois 
L., bom Sept. 25, 1830, married Geo. H. 
Hubbard, Aug. 24, 1847. 4. 5. EUza E., 
bom Sept. 5, 1833, married Daniel Clark, 
March 8, 1855. 6. 7. Cynthia M., bom 
July 1, 1837, died Feb. 1, 1850. 8. Sam- 
uel W., bom April 6, 1839. The fourth 
and sixth children died in very early in- 
fancy. Mrs. Hall died Feb. 22, 1858, and 
Mr. Hall married, Dec. 29, 1858, Sarah 
Helen Richards, of Hanoyer, N. H., who 
rarviyes him. p. h. w. 
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The earliest known ancestor of Bev. Mr. 
Hall was Widow Makt Ha.ll, of Cam- 
bridge, Ms., who received land from that 
town in 1662 ; when she united with the 
Church there, in the same year, her chil- 
dren were all adults, — and two of them, 
John and Susanna, were then members of 
the Church in Concord, Ms. She had 
children, John; Susanna; Stephen, who 
was of Concord, and afterwards of Stow, 
of which he was representative in 1689; 
William, who married, 18, 8 mo., 1658, 
Sarah Merriam, of Concord, where he 
lived, and died March 10, 1667 ; Mary, m. 
Feb. 26, 1669, Israel Meade; Hannah, 
m. Dec. 27, 1660, Stephen Francis ; and 
Lydia, who m. 6, 1 mo., 1677-8, Gershom 
Cutter. Widow Maby's son, 

n. John, of Concord, 1658 ; mar., 2, 4 
mo., 1656, Elizabeth Green, daughter of 
Perdval and Ellen Green, of Cambridge ; 
and had ten children, the sixth of which 
was 

m. Pebcival, bom Feb. 11, 1672, mar. 
Oct. 18, 1697, Jane Willis, of Wobum; 
was received to the Church in Cambridge, 
in full communion, with his wife, Dec. 31, 
1699 ; removed to Sutton ; was Deacon, 
Representative, &c. ; and died Dec. 25, 
1757. The seventh of their eleven children, 
vis., 

rV. Thomas, bom in Medford, Aug. 16, 
1712 ; was received to the Church in Sut- 
ton in 1735 ; removed, late in life, to Cor- 
nish, N. H., where he died, July 1797. 
He was twice married ; by his second wife, 
the eighth of his nine children was born, 
viz., 

V. Moody, bom Feb. 26, 1760, the 
father of Rev. Thomas, the subject of the 
above notice. The Hall family with which 
he was connected is very large, a. h. (i. 



Rev, JOY H. FAIRCHH^D, who died at 
South Boston, Ms., Feb. 21, 1859, was 
bom in Guilford, Ct., April 24, 1790, the 
youngest of eight children; commenced 
fitting for college when about eighteen, un- 
der the care of Rev. Aaron Dutton of Guil- 
ford, and about' the same time united with 
the First Church there on profession of faith, 
—graduated at Yale College in 1813. Im- 
mediately upon leaving college, he watered 



upon the office of preeq;»tor of the aondemy 
at Monson, Ms^ and resided in the family 
of Rev. Dr. Ely, with whom he studied the- 
ology ; was licensed to preach by the Hamp- 
den Association ; and was ordained pastor 
of the church at East Hartford, Ct., June 
24, 1816. Asking a dismission in 1827, 
his connection ended by the action of a 
mutual Coimcil, August 28 ; on the 22d of 
NovembCTof the same year he was installed 
over the Phillips Church* South Boston ; 
received and declined a call to the pasto- 
rate of the Federal Street Presbyterian 
Church at Newburyport in 1833 ; was dis- 
missed, at his request, June 2, 1842; was 
installed over the First Church in Exeter, 
N. H., Sept. 20, 1843 ; and dismissed by 
the action of Council, meeting July 24, 
1844. 

The events which accompanied the latter 
separation are well known. It is needless 
to repeat them. It is enough to say that 
Mr. Fairchild had strong opposers and 
strong defenders, during the remainder of 
his life. A new church, the '*Payson 
Church," was organized at South Boston, 
Aug. 16, 1845, by his friends there, cl 
which, against opposition, he was installed 
pastor Nov. 19, 1845. In this position he 
remained until shortly before his death, — 
when, his health having entirdy fiuled, he 
resigned his pastoral charge. Mr. Fair- 
child published •< Remarkable Incidents in 
the Life of Rev. J. H. Fairchild," in 1855, 
several editions of which were disposed of. 



Rev. GAD NEWELL died in Nelson, 
N. H., Feb. 26, 1859. 

He was bom in Southington^ Ct., Sept. 
10, 1763 ; was the son of Isaac and Rachd 
(Pomeroy) Newell, and of the fifth genera- 
tion from Thomas Newell, one of the first 
settlers of Farmington, Ct., ahd was the 
eighth of nine children, and the feeblest of 
the whole, but outlived them all by many 
years. Until his sixteenth year he at- 
tempted to labor upon the fiarm, but his 
health and strength seemed insufficient, and 
he commenced learning the trade of a sad- 
dler; here, however. Providence hedged 
up his way by the temporary disability of 
his right hand ; and while laid aside from 
manual labor, ha pursued the study of 
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lAtiB sod Greek under tiie care of hie pas- 
tor, Rev. Kr. Robinson. He was thus pre- 
paredf unexpectedly, to enter Yale College 
in Ills nineteenth year ; and in the spring of 
that year he joined the Freshman Class. 
There was then progressing there a power- 
ful reyiyal of religion ; he became deeply 
interested; a child of pious parents, of the 
old Puritan stock and character, it was not 
Tvithout a long and deep experience of 
** law work " that he at length indulged a 
Christian hope; and he did not yenture to 
imite with the Church there until he had 
entered his Junior year. After graduating, 
in 1785, and teaching for a year in Milford, 
Gt., he began the study of Theology under 
the care of Dr. Smalley ; he preached his 
first sermon in the pulpit of Rer. Dr. Up- 
son of Kensington parish, and after officia- 
ting in several places, was ordained the 
second pastor of the church in Nelson (then 
Packersfleld,) June 11, 1794. Of this 
church he remained the pastor, (assisted 
firom July 12, 1886, to May 5, 1840, by Rev. 
Josiah Ballard as colleague,) until, on ac- 
count of the infirmities of age, he was dis- 
missed, at his own request, Sept. 8, 1841. 
He remained, however at Kelson, the re- 
mainder of his days. 

*« His doctrines," says Rev. Dr. Barstow 
in a deeply interesting f^eral sermon, 
•« were those laid down in the Westminster 
Assembly's Compend of Christian faith. 
He was plain and direct in preaching these 
truths, endeavoring to commend them to 
every man's conscience, in the sight of God. 
And God owned his ministry in a signal 
manner, by keeping you [the people] more 
united than almost any other parish in the 
country, and in granting pleasing revivals 
of religion under his ministry. In 1778 
tiiere was a great work of grace here ; in 
1814 and 1815, 22 were added to the 
church ; in 1827, there was an ingathering 
of 66; and during his ministry, 321 were 
added to the church." . . . « He preached 
occasionally, with animation, till he was 
ninety years of age." ... " The very last 
time he visited me, just as he was entering 
on his ninety-sixth year, I inquired, « Do 
you see any ground to change your views 
of reUgioos truth?' He* answered, most 
oiq^Mktiealty, * No I I am more and more 



oonflimed in them, as the fidth onoe deliv- 
ered to the saints.' " 

Mr. Newell married, June 11, 1795, ^ss 
Sophia Clapp, *< a most estimable and godly 
woman." She died Sept. 12, 1840. They 
had four children ; the first two, sons, lived 
each but a few weeks ; their daughter mar- 
ried Rev. John S. Emerson, and was, with 
Mm, a Missionary to the Sandwich Islands ; 
their remaining son. Dr. O. P. Newdl, is 
an esteemed Deacon of the Church in Nd- 



A sermon upon the death of Mr. GIL- 
BERT RICHMOND, of Providence, R. I., 
preached by Rev. Dr. Leavitt, of that city, 
is published in the Providence Evening Frees 
of April 16, 1869. It is a worthy tribute 
to a faithful and useful Christian. Mr. 
Richmond, we gather from it, was bom in 
Newport, R. I., in the year 1800 ; when a 
lad of thirteen, removed to Bristol to 
learn the bakers' trade ; was hopefully con- 
verted at the age of twenty, and xmited 
with the Church there ; and firom that time 
began to do the Divine will in a lifis of 
practical piety. Removing to Providence 
in 1822, he assisted in building up what, 
by union, is now the Richmond Street 
Church (Dr. Leavitt's) ; with others, held 
neighborhood prayer-meetings in outskirts 
of the city; engaged in Mission Sabbath 
Schools ; was active and prominent in the 
Temperance cause; was busy in Tract 
operations ; and was foremost in matters of 
Christian benevolence generally. While 
residing from 1839 to 1840 in New Bed- 
fom, he was Deacon of the South Church, 
and Superintendent of its Sabbath School. 
In or about 1850, he declined an invitation 
to become a City Missionary in Lowell, 
Ms. In 1 846 he resumed the duties of Sab- 
bath School Agent for R. I., in which, 
year by year, he travelled from 600 to 
2000 miles annually, near or quife half on 
foot; gave from 50 to 186 lectures, and 
gatiiered schools in waste places, where 
now are flourishing churches. He died in 
P»)vidence, March 18, 1859. The union of 
such consistent piety with such practical 
benevolence, as described in Dr. Leavitf s 
sermon, deserves to be commemorated in a 
more permanent form. 
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Rev. JOHN MCHABDS. D. D., » was 
** bom of worthy parents, at Farmington, 
Ct.|May 14, 1797. Hia father was an officer 
of the BeTolution, a good Christian, and an 
honest man. He was a deacon of the 
ohuTch, held responsible offices in the Qen- 
era! and State govemments, and was a pat- 
tern of the ciyic and Christian virtues of 
the old school which has now nearly passed 
away. An intelligent friend characterized 
him as the best specimen of the old Puritan 
stock of New-England that he had known. 
He commanded his children and his house- 
hold after him to fear God. 

At the age of seventeen, being then a 
derk in the neighboring city of Hartford, 
and intended for mercantile pursuits, our 
Pastor came under the ministry of the ven- 
erable Dr. Strong. He was greatly in- 
structed and moved by the preaching of that 
distinguished man. His mind became pro- 
foundly engaged upon the great doctrines 
of the gospel, and after many spiritual con- 
flicts his heart was bowed to Christ. 

Then he returned to Farmington, resolved 
upon a different pursuit of life, and said, 
with his characteristic abrupt and unstudied 
air : '* Father, I want to study, and to 
preach the gospel." 'Twas said and done. 
He became, in due time, a student at Yale. 
During his Junior year, being then more 
quickened in his religious feelings, he made 
profession of his faith. He graduated with 
honor, in 1821 ; at the Theological Semina- 
ry, Andover, Mass., in 1824 ; was then for 
one year, an Agent of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; 
from 1827 to 1831, an honored pastor at 
Woodstock, Yt. ; then, till 1837, an asso- 
ciate editor of the Yeimont Chronicle; and 
in 1841 was installed as pastor of the 
church at Dartmouth College. To speak 
more particularly of his early history would 
be to repeat what we learned from his 
friend and classmate,' at his funeral. 

In all these relations Dr. Richards was 
true to his heavenly calling ; always an 
active student; a comprehensive scholar, 
ranging widely in the fields of knowledge ; 

1 We teke thla notice from tho ezoellent sermon by 
Bar. Dr. Lord, PrMldent of Dartmoath Gollrge, 
preached April 8, 1859. To quote all which we ahouid 
wiah to quote would embiaee the whole diaoouzw. 
IL* Iter* DbtM Qiwne, «f Windsor, Tk. 



thoroughly versed in the suljects of his 
profession, fisithful to Christ, and heartily 
devoted to the best interests of mankind. 
No man ever questioned his learning, in- 
tegrity, or piety. He was never known to 
sacrifice a righteous priAciple, to balk an 
honorable purpose, to shrink fit>m a neces- 
sary sacrifice, to betray a trusty to speak 
evil of his neighbor, to renounce a friend, 
or hate an enemy, to his dying day." 

Characterized by " simplicity, guileless- 
ness and sincerity, " " a faithful student of 
the Bible; " a lover of "the old truths 
which had grown experimentally into his 
conscious soul, and had become a part of 
his inmost life ; " ** he believed, not be- 
cause it stood so in reason, but because it 
was so written, and that to say otherwise 
would be to set forth himself and not Jesus 
Christ ; " ** a loving, genial man in his 
household and in his social relations ; " **a 
man of God." 

'*He had largely the confidence of his 
brethren as a sound theologian, and a lib- 
eral scholar. They honored his character, 
and respected his opinions. He compre- 
hended, in his measure, as few are privi- 
leged to do, God's revealed plan of gov- 
ernment by Jesus Christ, for he never ask- 
ed what man imagines, but what God says 
about it, and that led him meekly and so- 
berly into a wide compass of inquiry. 
When the mind of God, on any subject 
was made plain to Mm, as it usually was, 
for he searched in the day-light, then he 
rested, laid up his gains, and went on to 
larger studies." 

He died at Hanover, N. H., (where he 
was still a pastor,) of congestion of the 
brain, March 29, 1859. 



Rev. \VILLIAM D. FLAGG died in 
Boylston, Ms., May 12th, 1859, aged 30. 

At the age of fourteen years, the subject 
of this notice made a public profession of 
religion, uniting with the Congregational 
Church in Boylston, his native town. He 
early consecrated himself to the service of 
Christ in the ministry. 

He prepared for college under Prof. Nash 
at the Mt. Pleasant boarding school in Am- 
herst, Ms., at the same time laboring and 
teaching for support. He graduated at 
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Amhent College in the class of 1863. After 
spending about a year in teaching a High 
School in Holyoke, he entered Bangor The- 
ological Seminary. Remaining there one 
year he completed his Theological course 
at Andover in 1857. He was ordained as 
an Evangelist at Glover, Yt., January 12, 
1858, and having been permitted to labor in 
the ministry neazly one year at Barton in 
the same State, he returned to the home of 
his childhood, to waste away in consump- 
tion and die. 

The deceased was the subject of very early 
as well as permanent and controlling reli- 
gious impressions. The precise date of his 
hopeful conversion, is unknown to the wri- 
ter ; but as early as his 12th or 14th year, 
when his companions gathered on their 
spring holiday, he did not join in their 
sports, but took his Bible and spent the 
day in his closet with Qod. So exem- 
plary was his early piety that it was a 
common remark concerning him, *< K there 
is a true Christian, I believe he is one.'* 
The piety of his maturer years was to an 
unusual degree, imiform, consistent, genial, 
and self-denying. 

His character presented many strong 
points. He was possessed of marked cheer- 
fulness, vivacity, and perseverance. No- 
thing short of a high degree of these, would 
ever have carried him through the obstacles 
he met in obtaining an education. He was 
one of the few who were always at the 
prayer-meeting and always interested and 
interesting. His prayers manifested a pe- 
culiarly deep Christian experience, and 
freedom of intefcourse with Heaven, and 
all his life confirms this impression of him. 

The debts incurred for his education were 
a constant source of anxiety and discour- 
agement to him. But the vigor of his man- 
liness and piety bore him nobly through. 
What a burden was lifted from his heart, 
how he thanked God and took courage, 
when now and then some servant of Christ, 
blessed with this world's goods, relieved his 
need. His life was a beautifrd example of 
filial fidelity. His own unusual burdens 
he made no excuse for neglecting the cares 
and interests of his widowed mother. Her 
he cherished with unwearied, tender and 
self-denying affi^on. In studies he w&s 



distinguished more for fiiithful, persevering 
industry than for quickness of acqtdsition ; 
more for solidity than brilliancy of schol- 
arship. 

He toiled on with marked diligence and 
with perseverance that won a noble success. 
Ten years he studied and was permitted to 
preach but one. Yet his labor was not in 
vain. The record of his brief ministry is 
one upon which friends will long delight to 
dwell. 

An officer of the church in Barton writes : 
*< He seemed ready for every good word 
and work. He went from house to house 
entreating men to be reconciled to God. 
He labored with success in our Sabbath 
School : he was loved by young and old. 
We should have been glad to settle him as 
our pastor had it been the will of God." 

Through most of his sickness he mourned 
the absence of that ardor of love toward 
Christ and that sense of his presence which 
he desired, yet expressed great confidence 
that if removed, assurance woidd be granted 
him before death. He cherished the delu- 
sive hope of life almost to the last, and 
hence did not accustom himself to commune 
with death as a near reality. When it was 
announced to him that his end was very 
near and the last ray of earthly hope went 
out, he was in great darkness and fear. 
He did not doubt the sufficiency of Christ, 
but questioned his own saving interest in 
him. When asked if some earthly interests 
troubled him, he replied, ** No, that is not it 
at all. - All these things are nothing. I 
want a realization of a vital union to Christ 
and his cross." 

After this short struggle he was calm and 
trustful, though rarely joyful. The love 
and filial trust of a child were his, rather 
than the rapture sometimes experienced. 
He left as his d3ring charge to the young 
people of the place. " Seek at once an inter- 
est in Christ, Seetwe the pearl of great price. 
Let nothing prevent" 

On Wednesday, May 11th, in great suf- 
fering, which none expected him to survive, 
he was entirely conscious, and said with 
great expressiveness, as if the light of 
heaven already began to* appear, ** I can 
now see thro/ugh** On Thursday morning, 
he peacefully "fell asleep." 
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^ortQttQixixanvil ^nuxitxlji ^icorlr. 



[RMden are Rqaested to send inrormatlon of mij errors they may dUcorer In the following lisU, and 
abo to sappiy any omiaslons ; each correctlona and additiooa will be gladly received, and will be inserted in 
sacoeeding numben. We wish to make a eomplete and aconrate hiatorleal raeord.] 



C{)utc{)e0 Jformeti. 



Uar. 18. 

" 28. 

April 10. 

'♦ 26. 
*« 27. 

May 22. 



" UNCOLN, Logan Co., III. 

" HAMPDEN, Rannfl. 

*• RIOUVIKW, Wanhlngton Co., HI. 

«« PORT NORFOLK, (in Dorohester) Mf. 

" Wayne, Cam Co., Mich. 

** TAKMOUTlf, Me., the '' Central Oong. 

Church." 
" COLLINS STATION, Clinton Co., lU. 



MARCH 2. Rer. V. B. WFIEBLER, from the Cb. in 

Baeo, Me., to ai*crpt ft oaU fkom Pieab. Ch. in 

Pougbkeepel-, NY. 
8. ReT. 8. C. BARTLETT, flrom the New England 

Oh., Chicago, III. 
10. R*T. T. S. NORTON, fkom the Ch. in SvUlTan, 

N. U. 
10. Rer. CHARLES W. TORRET, from the Cong. 

Oil. ftt Bast OleaTelaod, Ohio. 

~ Bav. WM. CLAGOETT, from the Cong Ch. at 
Wetft Hartford, Tt. 

— ReT. ASA F. CLARK, from the Ch. In Peru, Tt. 

17. ReT. WILLIAM E. BASSBTT, from the Ch. In 
Central Village, Ct. 

29. ReT. CHARLES JONES, firom the Ch. at Battle 
Creek, Mich.,— connection to end with the last 
Sabbath in May. 

APRIL 4. ReT. J. B. WHEELWRIGHT, from the 

Ch. la \Ve8tbrook, Me. 
6. R«T. JOHN LAWRENCE, from the Ch. in Car- 

Hate, Ha. 
-> RcT. CHARLES A. AIKEN, from th« Ch. in 

Yarmoutii, Me. 

18. ReT. JOSEPH BLAKE, Arom the Ch.'in Camber- 
land, Me. 

— ReT. EDGAR J. BOOLITTLE, from the Ch. at 
CheAer, Ct. 

19. Rer. HARVEY ADAMS, fh>m the Ch. in ?arm- 
ington, Iowa. 

19. RrT. S. J. AUSTIN, from the Ch. in Maeon Vil- 
lage, N. H. 

20. ReT. DAVID EASTMAN, flrom the Ch. in Le?- 
ereU, Ma. 

20. ReT. GEORGE RICHARDS, from the Central Ch. 

Buetou. 
MAY 4. Rer. WM. DAVENPORT, from the Ch. in 

Strong, Me. 

10. ReT. THEODORE WELLS, from the Cong. Cb. in 
Barrington, N. H.,— connectiun to end May 29. 

16. Rot. JAMES M. HOPPIN, from the CromUe 

Street Cti., Salem, Ma. 

17. R«T. JAMES H. DILL, flrom the Ch. at Spenoer- 
port, N. Y.,— lo go to Chicago, 111. 

18. ReT. WM. B. fXARKB, flrom the Oh. in North 
Cornwall, Ct. 

— B«T. HENRTM.BigjKiSjfromlheCh.inWar- 
viokiMt. 



19. ReT. MELANCTHON G. WHEELER, from the 
Ch. in 8ua:h Darcmooth, Ms. 

— Rer. ASA B. SMITH, from the Ch. in Booklaiid, 

Maai.,— connection to end Aagoit 1. 

— ReT. S. B. GOODENOW, from the Ch. in Saoger- 

tidn, N. Y. 

— Rot. C. n. SEYMOUR, from the Oh. in Whately, 
Maae. 

81. ReT. DAVID B. SEW ALL, fkom the Ch. in Bob- 
binaton, Me. 

JUNE 9. ReT. MARCUS AMES, from the Oh. at 
Weatminater, Ma. 

— Rer. A. G. HIBBARD, connected wlch the Elgin 
Association, 111., has been formally depoaed trum 
(he minlatiy by that AasociaUon, tar ecron In 
doctrine. 



fftcntoter0 ®rt!iafnet!i» nt In^talleti. 

FEB. 11. Mr. ROBERT G. BAIRD, at Toronto, C 
W., oTer the Cong. Oh. at Pore Sarota. Intro- 
ductory serTices, B«t. Jamas Boyd^ "UAoal 
questions to the Pastor elect,^' ReT. Wiiium 
Uay ; Ordaining prayer, ReT. Daniel MeOaltam ; 
Charge to the Pastor, ReT. Edward Ebbs ; Ad- 
dress to the People, ReT. John Wood, on tlie 
words *' Eoioarage him." 

16. Mr. QUINCY BLAKBLY, at Rodman, N. Y. ; 
Sftmon by KeT James Douglas, of Rutland; 
Ordaining prayer by *• Father Spe^r," of Bod- 
man. I Married, Dm. 9, 185S, in Dorset, Vt., to 
Miss GertrnJe Sykes, of Donee] 

MARCH 8. RpT. B. E. WILLIAMS, orer tha Oong. 

Ch. at Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. Right 
Hand of Fellowship by UeT. J. Edwards of Ruch- 
ester, N. Y. 

9. ReT. HENRY BATES, OTer the Ch. In Almont, 
Mich. Sermon by R«t. II. D. Kltcbel, D.D , of 
Drtroit. Insralllng prayer by Rst. E. T. Branch, 
of Canandalgua. 

10. ReT. NATHANIEL L. UPHAM, OTer the Ch. in 
M»nehwter, Vc. Sermon by Rot. Henry S. Par- 
ker, Concord, N. U. Ordaining Prajcr by Her. 
A. Walker. 

28. Mr. GEORGE T. WASHBURN, at Lenox, Ma. ; 
an accepted missionary of the A. B. 0. F. M. to 

the Madura Mission. 

80. ReT. EDWIN A. BUCK, laU of Bethel, Me., 
OTer the Cong. Oh. at SlatersTllle, R. I. Sccmon 
by R«T. U. D. Walker, of Ablogton, Ms. In- 
•calllng Prv«r by ReT. 0. F. Otis, of Chepaehec, 
R. I. 

APRIL 18. ReT. HENRY G. LUDLOW, late of the 
1st Presb. Ch. in Pooghkeepsie, N. Y., orer tlie 
Cong. Ch. in Oswego, N. Y. Sermon and In- 
stalling Prayer by ReT. Dr. Ray Palmer, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

18. ReT. C. E. FISHER, orer the Lawrence St. Ch., 
Lawrence, Bis. Sermon by Rot. E. B. Foster, of 
Lowell. InatalHng Prayer by Rer. C. W. Wal- 
lace, of Manchester, N. H. 

18. Rot. XLBRIDGB G. LITTLE, OTer the Gong. Ch. 
at North MlddkboEO*, Ms. SenBoo by Ber. 1. 
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Maltby, of Tavnton. luteUInc Pnjw bj R«t. 
M. BUke, ofTaantOB. 

14. Mr. JAS. F. CLARKE, at Holdni, Mr. to the Mts- 
fionary work in Turkey. Sermon by Rev. A. O. 
Thompson, of Roxbury. Ordaintng Pra\er by 
KeT. W. P. Falne, D D , of Iloiden. The Charge 
was given by >lr. Clarke's father, KeT. Mr. 
CUrke, of Winchendon. [See, alao, MarriageK.] 

20. Mr. CHARLES C. SALTER, over the Cong. Ch. 
ac Kewanee, 111. 

20 EUt. G. BUCKINGHAM WILLCOX, late of the 
liawrence St. Ch., Lawrence, Mk., over the 2d 
Cong. Ch. in New London, Ct. Sermon by Prof. 
Park, of Andover, Mk. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Bond, of Norwich. 

aO. Mr. JOHN B. 8BWALL, over the Ch. In Wen- 
ham, Mil. Sermon by Rev. J. B. Sewxll, of 
Lynn, (brother to the flr^t named.) Ordaining 
Prayer by Kev. Jotham Sewall, his fattier. 

— Rev. HSNRY D. KING, over the Ch. In Mag- 
nolia, Uirruion Co., Iowm. Sermon by Rev. 
John Todd. Inritaliing Pruyer by Rev. 0. Rice. 

28. Prof. T. W. FISK. rerently of B<>loit College, but 
then Prcf««snr elwt in Chicago Theoioicleal Sem- 
inary, was ordained at Chicago. 111., without pas- 
toral cbarite. Sermon by Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAY 8. Mr A. D. CHAPMAN, over the Ch. in Sew- 
ard, Gleason's Ridge, 111. Sermon by Rev. E. B. 
Tum*r. 

8. ReT. WM. S. SMITH, late of New York, over the 
lAt Ch. in Oailford. Ct. Sermon by Rev. R S. 
Storra, Jr., D D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. 0. H. White, ufMeriden. 

6 Mr. HILLY KR, by the Presbytery of Cleveland, 
over the Cong. Ch. in Brerksviile, Ohio. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Tiinmas 11. Goodrich. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Wm. Dsy. 

11. Rev. A. F. CLARKE, recently of Peru, over the 
Cong Ch. in Lndlnw, Vt. Sermon by Rev. J. D. 
Wickham, of Manchester. 

U. Rer. LEWIS BR1D0MAN, late of West Hawley, 
Ms., ovfr the Ch. in Hiddiefleld, Mm. Sermon 
by Rev. R. Foet«r. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
W. C. Foster. 

12. Mr. STEPHEN S. MERRILL, over the Cong. Ch. 
Id Maiden, III. Sermon by Rev. J. Bianchard, 
of Qaleitbnrg Ordaining Prayer by Rev. D. 
Todd, of Providence. 

12. Mr. HBNitY LANGPAAP, of Mascatlne, Iowa, at 
Wilton, over thu Gt-rmhn Ch. Sermon by Rev. 
George F. Magoun, of Davenport. Ordaining 
Pra>er by Rev. J. A. Reed, of Davenport. 

17. Rev. S. B. OOODENOW, late of Sengertles, N. 
Y., over the 1st Cong. Ch. at Roikville, Ct. 

Ig. Rev. W. B. DADA, over the Cong. Ch. <n Jack- 
son. Mich. Sermon by Rev. Dr. H. D. Kitehei, 
of Detroit. 

18. Mr. AUSTIN WILLEY, over the Ch. at Anoka, 
Minn. Sermon by Kev. 0. Burt, of Winona. 
Unlaining Prayer by Rev. Royal Twiohell. 

18. Rev. STEPHEN FENN, over the Ch. at Sonth 
Cornwall, Ct. Sermon by Rev. L. Pt-rrln, of 
New Britah). Installing Prayer by Rev Dr. 
Joseph Bldridge, of Norfolk. 

- Mr. J. E. CARTER, as an Evangelist, at Green- 
port, L. I. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. H. 
Franels. 

19. Rev. MARTIN S. HOWARD, late of West Yar- 
mouth. Mi<., over the Ch. in South Dartmouth, 
Ms. Sermon by Kev. J. U. Means, of Durches- 
ter Installing Prayer by Kev. W. CralK, of New 
Bedfoid. 

19. Bev. 0. M. TYLER, late of Galesbnrg, 111., over 
the Ch. in Natick, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. M. 
Manning, of Boston. 

a. B«v. BTKPHDI ROGERS, lata of Northfld4, 



am tha Ch. In Woloott, Ct. S«nnoo Ij Rev. 
James Averill, of Plymouth HoUoer. Installing 
Prayer by liev. Aa<«iin Putnam, of WhUneyvilie. 

JUNE]. Mr. EVARTS SOUDDER, over the Cong. 
Ch. at Kent, Ct. Sermon by Hev. Dr. N. Ad- 
ams, of Bosum. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
J. l!:idridge,ofNorfo.k. 

1. Mr. HENRY L00MI8. Jr., over the "Union" Ch. 
at 01ob« Village, Sourhbridgc, Mn. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, of Buston. OrdHining 
Prayer by Rer. Eber Carpenter, of SouthbriJge. 

2. Mr. WILLIAM A. McGINLEY, orer the Ch. In 
Shreersbury, Mk. S«irmoD by Rev. Dr. Seth 
Sweetser, of Worcester. Ordulning Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. W. P. Peine, of Holden. 

2. Mr. JOHN G. BAIRD, over the Cong. Ch. at 
Centre Brook, Say brook, Ct. 

8. Mr. D. N. BO RD WELL, over the Ch. at Le 
Claire, Iowa. Sermon by Rev. G. F. Magoun, of 
Davenport. Ordulning Prayer by Rev. William 
Porter, of Port Byron, 111. 

8. Mr. LORING B MARSH, at South Scituate. R.I., 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. A. U. Clapp, 
of Provi'ience. Ordaining Prayer by Kev. Dr. 
Leonard Swain, of Prorideni-e. 

8. Rev. CHRISTOPHER M CORDLEY, late of West 
Randolph, Ms., over the Ch. in West Brooltfleld, 
Mv. Seruion by Rvv. Dr. K. 8. Storrs, of bmin- 
tree. Installing Prayer by Rev. M. Tupper, of 
Hardwiek. 

8. Rev. B. D. MURPHY, over the Cong. Ch. at 
Avon, Ct. Sermon by Bev. Prof. Hitchcock, of 
New York. Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr. Por- 
ter, of Farmington. 

0. Mr. CHARLES REDFIELD, of EHsibethtown, N. 
Y.,as an Evangelist. t<ermun by Kev. Dr. Kay 
Palmer, of Alhan} , N. Y. 

9. Rev. BKOWN EMERSON, late of Montague, Ms., 

oeer the Ch. at Westminster, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. £. B. Foster, of Lowell. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. J. C. Paiue, of Gardner. 

9. Mr. H. D. BLAKE, over the Cb. at Mendota, lU. 

16. Rev. JAMBS AIKEN, over the Ch. in Hanover 
(Four Curuen) Masn Sermon by Rev. H. D. 
Walker, of East Ablngton. Installing Piajer by 
Rev. Joseph Peckharo. 

21. Rev. T. C. PRATT, over the Ch. In Hamp- 
stead, N. H. Sermon by Rev. J. P. T«rry, of 
Booth Weymouth, Ms. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. J. Perkins, of Braintrae, Ms. 



iBttinteter» iSSanfetJ. 

MARCH 24. At West Medway, Ms., Rev. JACOB 
IDK, Jr , to Miss ELLIfiN M., daughter of Hon. 
John Rogers, both of Mansfield. 

~ ReT. WM. A. BARTLETT, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Mi-8 CHARLOTTE A. FLANDBiiS, of Milwau- 
kee, W^is. 

APRIL 6. At Topsfleld, Ms., Rev. MARTIN MOORE, 
one of rhe proprietors of the Boston Reeordtr^ to 
Miss SUSAN CUMMINGS, both of Boston. 

14. At Holden, Ms, ReT. JAMES F. CLARKE to 
Mi5s ISABELLA U., daughter of the late Thomas 
Jonee Davis, E«q.. [See '* Ordained.*'] 

19. At Ch«<hire, Ct , R«v. DANIEL MARCH, of Wo- 
burn, Ms., to Mrs. ANNIE L. CONTE. 

28. At Banicor, Me., Rev. FRANCIS PBLOUBST, of 
Lanesvlile, (Gloucester) Ms., to MAHY ABBY, 
eldest daughter of SiUney Thaxter, Esq., or 
Bangor. 

MAY 6. At St. Johnsbnry, Yt , Rev. C. L. GOOD- 
ELL, of New Britain, Ct., to Mlas EMILY, 
dfkughter of Hon. Enstni Fairbanks, of St. Johns- 
bury. 
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11. At A1IM&7, n. T , Iter. 8TSPHVN HTTBBICLL, — At BrooklliM, Mt., K$w, HINKT LOOMIB, Jr., 
of North StonlDgton, Ct., to Mis* HARUIKT T., of SooCUbridfe, to Mln ?AHNU B. GRAFT, of 
dAOghter of the lata fim IUirl«y, of CatakUl, BrookliM. 

12. At Springfield, M*., ReT. THOMAS JORDAN, of ~ 
Spriogfleld, to Min ELLBN WOODS. 



16. At BariiDgton, Yt.. Re?. SPENCER MARSH to 
MiM SARAH ANN WHEELER, both of Bar- 
Ungton. 



MAY 12. In BojbtoD, Me., Re?. WM. D. FLAOO, 
aged 80. 



OUR STATE STATISTICS. 

The Statistics of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tiontUst Churches in Massachusetts hare 
been collected for the past year, although not 
to be published in taW until after the session 
of the General Association. This year, for the 
first time, reports are had from every Con- 
gregationalist Church in the State. We gather 
from the tables the following items : 

There are, in Massachusetts, 485 Orthodox 
Congregationalist Churches, — a gain of two* 
There are 27 Associations of clergymen, and 
18 Conferences of churches ; the Associations 
embrace the bulk of the clergymen in active 
service ; the Conferences include 343 church> 
es, (perhaps a few more.) The entire mem- 
bership is 76,876, (of which almost precisely 
one third are males;) that of the preceding 
year, 69,^2,— showing a net gain in 1858, of 
7,444. The admissions in the year 1858, were, 
by profession, 8,811 ; by letter, 2,497 ; total, 
11,308. The removals were, by death, 1,172 ; 
by dismission, 2,416; by excommunication, 
78; total, 3,666; and there were three or 
four hundred losses of names by revision of 
Church lists,^« work going on for some 
years past. The number of baptisms were, 
of adults, 3,094 ; of infants, 1,721. The num- 
ber of persons in Sabbath Schools were 79,760, 
^« net gain of more than 6,000. There 
appear to be no Orthodox Congregational 
Churches in 27 small towns; but there is 
evangelical preaching in all of these, and in 
most of them are Orthodox persons, members 
of our churches in adjoining and easily acces- 
sible places. 

The admissions to the churches for a few 
years past have been as follows : 



Year. 


Pnfcesion. 


letter. 


1849 


1,186 


1,610 


1850 


8,449 


1,976 


1861 


1,674 


1,699 


1862 


2,114 


i,n6 


1868 


1,681 


2,068 


1864 


1,718 


1,618 


1866 


2,444 


1,790 


1866 


1,848 


i.no 


1867 


2,908 


2,027 


1868 


8,811 


2,4»7 



A LITTLE ADVICE. 

Brother, — you who have been appoinied to pub- 
Ufh the ettUiUice in your B ee lenaeti e tU Ateo- 
eiation or Confereneet — 

Unless you want your issues to promote tin 
on the part of your readers, please 

1. Insert Associations, and towns in Asso- 
ciations, in strictly alphabetieal order. 

2. Give an index of eleryymen, arranged 
alphabetically. 

3. Give an index of iowm or other localities 
where your churches exist, arranged alphsr 
betically. 

4. Insert in some eonapieuoue place the 
names of the officers of the General Associa- 
tion, and the time and place of next meeting. 

5. Remember that the sole value of these 
publications is in the ir^ormatioH they afford. 
Please don't be afraid to inform people, nor 
to give them facilities for eaeily ascertaining 
what they want to know. The things which 
you know, are the things they don't know. 

6. When your issues are printed, be liberal. 
Send four copies to this Congregational Quar- 
terly ; three more to the Congregational Li- 
brary Association; one to every permanent 
Library in your State; two to your State His- 
torical Society; two to each Secretary and 
Statistical Secretary of each General Associa- 
tion ; one to each of the Congregational 
newspapers in the United States ; one to 
Harvard College ; one to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; two to each of our Theo- 
logical Seminaries ; and then make arrange- 
ments for exchanges with every other Secre- 
tary sufficient to give one to each local Asso- 
ciation, — which means that Massachusetts 
needs and wants twenty-seven, and will give 
in return to every State body, enough to sup- 
ply its local Associations with one apiece. 
Do all this, and generations yet unborn shall 
call you blessed. 



Through inadvertence, the valuable article 
upon " Churches and Ministers in Windham 
County, Ct," was printed without the author's 
name. It was prepared by Rev. Robert C. 
Learned, of Berlin, Ct., and will be oontinued. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 



Tbs Siith AooiTfmry wm held tn the New Broad- 
w%y Tubernacle, Kew York, on Tuesday eTenlng, 
May 10. 1869. 

The Pnwid^nt, Rer. LBO!fARi> Bacon. D. D., was In 
tbtf Chafr, and opened thti meeting with prajer. 

The following Annual Report of the Trustees was 
read: — 

The Trustees of the American Confrre- 
gational Union, herewith present their 
Sixth Annual Report. 

The closing, like the past, has been 
essentially a year of preparatory work ; 
consequently our necessary expenses bear 
still too large a proportion to our receipts. 
In this respect, however, our experience 
IS not different from that of other benevo- 
lent organiz-itions which have been com- 
pelled to work their way into public 
favor. That ours will ere long receive 
tbe confidence and support its intrinsic 
importance demands, there is every rea- 
son to believe. But too many yet stand 
aloof, merely looking on, affording us good 
wishes instead of generous gifts ; waiting 
to see the result of an experiment, which 
indeed would be no experiment, were 
there that co-operation on all hands, for 
the withholding of which, there does not 
seem to be a sufficient excuse. Hence 
the field, which denominational afHlia- 
tions assign to us. is not ripe unto the har- 
vest There are prejudices yet to be 
overcome, — some ignorance of the wants 
of our own brotherhood to be enlighten- 
ed, — and many do not comprehend the 
fact that ours is a most needy, as well as 
promising mi.*«sionary work. And it has 
been somewhat difficult to secure a place 
and a re.<iponse among so many claimants 
of the charities of our churches, for a new 
object, especially during such financial 
embarrassments as the last eighteen 
months have witnessed. Still the past 
has been a year of decided, and on the 
whole, gratifying progress. Our Secre- 
tary has found many more pulpits open 
YOU I. 41 



to his appeals, and more contributions 
have been pledged and received, inde- 
pendent of his labors, than bitherta 
And there have been more kindly sympa^ 
thies expressed, and assurances of remem- 
brance before our common Father's 
throne, from those who could only do thus 
much, than ever before ; and these have 
cheered us not a little in our just-begun 
work. 

Moreover, this year, for the first time 
in our brief history, have individuals as- 
sumed the responsibility of securing the 
erection, and paying the last bills upon a 
house of worship, each one ranging in 
amount from one hundred tq three hun- 
dred dollars. More than twelve men 
have already assumed, and some have 
discharged this pleasing responsibility ; 
and in no way is it apparent how, with so 
little money, so mucii good can be done, 
so quickly, to so many, for so long a time. 
Has not the Saviour yet many more stew- 
ards who will imitate an example so wor- 
thy of imitation ? Let a hundred be 
found to say, each, as one recently said — 
" Hold me responsible for one house of 
worship for some feeble, but promising 
Congregational Church," — **and the wil- 
derness and solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose." • 

Our treasury has been overdrawn near- 
ly the entire year. As our appropriatipns 
are usually much in advance of the 
completion of the houses to which they 
are devoted, our liabilities may be much 
greater than our actual and present re- 
ceipts with compkrativc safety. But there 
is a point in tliis direction beyond which 
it is unsafe to go. Up to that point we 
have been compelled to linger. Needy 
churches by scores have been dissuaded 
from applying for aid, and many asking 
have been deferred until their hope has 
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died out ; and at times the question has 
been asked frith a solicitude not easily 
described, " will this church-building en- 
terprise be sustained ? " 

On the 27th of March last that question 
was, at least in part, answered. An ap- 
peal was made by onr Secretary, to the 
Church of the Puritans, in this city, under 
the disadvantage of having been imme- 
diately preceded by other and significant 
calls for pecuniary aid, which had been 
readily afforded ; but to our appeal there 
was a response, so spontaneous, so unex- 
pectedly bountiful and free, that it has 
marked an era in our history. It was a 
Grod-send indeed. Our star of hope arose 
at once above the horizon. A contribu- 
tion more than six times as large as we 
had ever received from any church in one 
year, was pledged before night. It brought 
up our receipts at one bound to a living 
and moving figure. And it has opened 
the way to other treasures never before 
accessible to us, and is provoking, and will 
provoke both to love and good works in 
various directions. All thanks to the pas- 
tor and men who came so cheerfully and 
nobly to our help in this extremity. There 
are now some pleasing assurances that oth- 
er churches, of greater and less resources, 
will place this object upon their calendar, 
and help this cause in its turn. May God 
in infinite mercy incline them to do so ! 

There were fourteen hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and eighty- five cents 
in our treasury at the commencement of 
the closing year, all of which, and much 
more, had been appropriated. During the 
year there has been ten thousand six hun- 
dred and nineteen dollars and ninety-two 
cents collected, which, added to the 
amount on hand, has made our available 
resources twelve thousand one hundred 
and sixteen dollars and seventy-seven 
cents. Of this amount, two thousand four 
hundred and eighty dollars, have been paid 
to nine churches, to complete and pay the 
last bills on their houses of worship. And 
appropriations have been made to twenty 
other churches, which are now in a pro- 
cess of erection. 



There is an appropriated balance on 
hand of four thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen dollars and twenty-eight cents- 
falling five hundred and eighty-six dollars 
and seventy-two cents below the sum al- 
ready pledged. But on the other hand 
there is about two thousand dollars guar- 
anteed by responsible men for the erec- 
tion of houses of worship, which will 
be paid as soon as the buildings are 
completed to which the appropriations 
have been made. There are, moreover, 
fourteen hundred and two Year Books on 
sale at more than thirty places, from which 
returns have not yet been made ; and we 
have on hand five hundred copies of the 
present volume, and ninety unbroken sets 
of the six volumes published. The latter 
can not fail to be valuable in every Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiastical Library for all 
time, as they embrace the only reliable 
history of our denominational statistics and 
ministerial necrology during that period. 
And their speedy sale would be a mate- 
rial help to our funds. We have also 
about two hundred dollars still due for 
a-lvertisements, or invested in maps and 
oooks in payment for the same. 

A proposition was received in February 
last, from the editors and proprietors of 
tte " Congregational Quarterly** to make 
seme arrangement by which our Chun^h 
building, and their denominational pub- 
lishing and Library plans migbt be mutu- 
ally promoted. Afler full and repeated 
interchange of views, a connection was 
formed, upon a firm and gratifying basis, 
by which, henceforth, the Congregational 
Quarterly becomes virtually and suffi- 
ciently the oi^an of the Library Associa- 
tion, and the American Congregational 
Union ; and is published under the sanc- 
tion of both, and both sustain the same 
relations to it The Secretary of each is 
an edttorj associated with the Reverends 
Henry M. Dexter of Boston, and A fl. 
i^umt ot .Jamaica Plain, neither oi^ni- 
zation being responsible for either its 
editorial matter, or its pecuniary liabili- 
ties, though reserving the tight to piu^ 
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cbase a part, or the whole, upon conditions 
mataalljr satisfactory. It is confidently 
believed that this arrangement will meet 
the general approbation of our denomina- 
tion, and by it a better periodical and a 
much wideT circulation will be secured, 
and a great denominational want will be 
met It is time our past history, so far as 
it can be, should be recalled and written 
outv— our current history jotted down, — 
our principles and polity set forth in per- 
manent form, — ^and our statistics so ar- 
ranged and recorded that our progress 
may be noted and known. This Quar- 
terly is adapted to, and intended for these 
important purposes. And as it enters a 
field unoccupied, it becomes the rival of 
no contemporary. As it is not the 
champion of any theological party, it 
will carry with it nothing to provoke 
the ire, or excite the prejudices of 
any of our scattered brotherhood, east, 
west, north or south. The Year Book, 
in name and form, will be suspend- 
ed. The first number of the Quarterly 
win, each year, contain the catalogue of 
our ministry, with the post office address, 
and the time and place of the graduation 
of each ; — and the statistics of our 
churches will be more carefully collated 
and arranged for publication than ever 
before. The four numbers, each year, 
wiU furnish a volume of more than 400 
pages, with four fine steel engravings of 
some of our distinguished dead, — with 
wood cuts of churches, &c., altogether 
well worth the single dollar at which it is 
offered. We can not too cordially com- 
mend this periodical to the patronage of 
all who value the church polity and prin- 
ciples of our Puritan Fathers. 

Our Year Book has been hitherto sent 
to onr Life and Annual Members gratui- 
tously. It was pledged to such as long as 
it should be published. We shall send 
the next number of the present volume of 
the Quarterly to all such, who may not 
be known as subecribeis to that work; 
thereafter^ we are sure they will not ex- 
pect OS to be aft this expense. 



In regard to this church-building work 
— ^now so successfully and systematically 
prosecuted by all other leading evangeli- 
cal denominations, with us it is but just 
fairly inaugurated ; yet it promises a use- 
fulness second to no other labor of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Every church aided 
has had its congregation increased, some 
fifly, some seventy-five, and some more 
than one hundred fold ; and every other 
means of grace in like proportion increas- 
ed. A number of churches have become 
immediately self-sustaining, thus saving to 
the Missionary Society annually as much 
as we have appropriated to secure the 
erection of their sanctuary. So that if 
ours is not strictly and truly home mis- 
sionary work, it is not easy to find such 
work. One pastor writes, "your Soci- 
ety is the right arm of the Home Mission- 
ary Society ; " another, ** yours is supple- 
mental to that;** another, "neither is 
complete without the other." Our work 
lingers only because we have not the 
means at command to carry it forward on 
a scale at all commensurate with its de- 
mands. Hitherto we have not dared to 
intimate to the destitute that we were 
ready to consider their claims; we have 
been compelled to (/i^courage rather than 
encourage applications. One pastor has 
written lately, saying that there were five 
churches in his association alone, which 
were waiting for an intimation that an 
application would be successful. An 
agent of the Home Missionary Society 
wants us to build fifly houses of worship 
at once on his field, and these will not 
supply the present destitution of Congre- 
gational churches there. Others ask, 
"can we encourage our struggling church- 
es to look to you for help,— or must they 
go over to another denomination to secure 
houses of worship ? '' Three times the 
amount at our command for this year, 
could be most usefully disbursed every 
year, at scarcely any increased expendi- 
ture ; and this for how long a time to 
come no one can foretell ;— thus bringing 
the means of life and progress, and self- 
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sapport every year, to more than half a 
hundred now feeble churches, — thus se- 
curing centres of religious power and 
permanency where now all is uncertainty 
as well as imbecility, at the best ; — and 
besides all this we should do much oth- 
er collateral, and much needed reli- 
gious work, which waits, and will wait 
our action. Can we have the funds V 
You who hear and read these our state- 
ments will answer this inquiry — and if 
affirmatively, we shall be able to give an 
account of our labors at our next Anni- 
versary, as much more satisfactory to our- 
selves, and gratifying to yoir, as it will be 
more pleasing to the Great Head of the 
Church, who commands, — " Let the house 
of the Lord be builded in his place." 
In behalf of the Trustees, 

L P. Langwokthy. 

After the reading of the Report and singing, the 
Annual Address was delivered bj ReT. Theodore D. 
Woolsey, D. D., President of Yale College. 

Tba public senrioes were closed with pmyer and 
the benediction by the Rev. John Waddington, of 
London. 

BUSINK3S MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting for burliness of the American 
Congregational Union, was held at the City A«8embly 
Rooms, 448 Broadway, at three o'clock, P. M., od 
Thursday, May 12, 1859. The President, R«t. Leon- 
ard Bacon, D. D., occupied the Chair, and opeued 
the meeting with prayer. The first bu^ineFS was 
the acceptance and adoption of the Annual Report t»r 
the Trustees. 

On motion of Rer. J. P. Thompson, D. D., the 
Report was referred to the Board of Tnistees, to be 
published under their direction. 

The following Report of the Treasurer, was then 
read, accepted, wd referred to the Trustees for publi- 
oadon. 

Am. Cong. Union in AeeH vfith N. A. Calkins^ Trttu. 
1869— May 2. To balance on hand as per last 

year's report, 81,496 86 

MAINE. 

ReT. £. Whittlesey, Bath, Life Mem., 25 00 

Cong. Church, Norridgewock, 12 00 

" '< Bethel, 6 00 

Rev. Geo. E. Adiuns, D. D., Brunswick, 16 00 

2d Cong. Church, Wellfi, 8 42 
« " Brewer VUlage, 7 00 

ad •• '* Warwn, 6 00 

Annual Member, 1 00 — 79 42 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1st Ciong. Church, Chester, 12 94 

" '• Acworth, 36 00 

" " Greenfield, 10 86 

" "- EastJatbey, 2 60 

" *' Meredith Villase, 8 00 



1st Cong. Church, Manchester, 
" •* Amhencf. 

" " Lftrlet4m, 

Per. John II M«»rrill, THinworth. 
Rot. J:<niei> Ilolriies, Auburn, 
Annual Members, 

VERMONT. 
Cong. Church, Pirtsford. 

•« •» We^t Brattle> oro\ 

Mn«. Mary PHrtridge, Watorbory. 
Annual Memberii, 

M.^SSACIIDSETTS. 
l<4t Cong. Church, So DanT«*ni. bal., 100 
Cent;. S<»civtic{>in Hampden County, 

Colic><"ionii uiMde fur Kinms, 296 69 

Theol'tgi'-al Seminary, AndoTer. 81 

A New .^ooiety, M«rb:eheail, 16 

Union Evangelical Church, Sa«lbary, 11 

Isc Cong. Church, South Deerfleld, 26 

" »' Somerrille, 28 

Free " '' Arid'»Ter, 10 

OMSourh " R*-ading, 12 

Cong. Church, Lancaster, 4 

'' •• West Newton. 80 

Old South rhurch. AndOTer. 50 

Monument Sou'h Oeerfleld, 82 

Bethf!»da '< Readinir, 84 

Croiiibi« Str(>et Church. Salem, 26 

Cong. Church, Braining', 36 

'* '* \\'««t Cam bridge, 61 

'' '' Wevmnuth h Braintree, 29 

" *• Woburn, 11.=) 

l«t Cong. *' Cnoiray, 38 

Cong. '' Matriipoi«ett, 26 

A UJy in We^c Can>bridgo, for a 

Church at New London, Wis., 60 

ReT. A. P. MarTln,\Vi cheodon, L.M.,26 

" R. P. Marvie, .^fedford, do. 25 

'' Edmund K. Alden, Ijenox, do. 25 

Cha.««. B. Kichards in, E*q.. Ronton, do. 26 



25M 

26 84 

854 
11 fQ 

600 

6 no 
10 90-180 01 

17 00 
10.35 

600 

800 — 85 85 



Rev. S. W Barnuni, Philllpston, 6 

A friend in Natick, 2'> 

Mrs. B. C. Burt, KA«r Ilxmpton, 6 

T. E Whitiemorf, Maiden, LIfti M., 26 
ReT. U A. Woodman, Ne«burypurt, 2 

Cong Church, Winchester, 91 

Whirfiuld Oh'iich, Newburyport, 2:> 

North '' *» 101 

John Street Church. Lowell, 81 

Appleton Street, " *' 25 

Kir^t '* »• 75 

High •' '« •' 60 

Kirk •' " " 140 

Wiiislow Church, Taunton. 15 

Br<'>adway '* GheiMM, 8i 

Winni-immet, Church, Clielaea, 104 

ETangelical " IlaiT.ird, 25 

Sa:em Street <' Boiiton, 100 

KeT. O'Im I^mbard, Southfleid, 6 

George Beale, Jr , Cohaseet, 6 
Br S.«bin, Teu|>leton, 

Cong. Church, Ilaifield, 60 

" *' Monson, 20 

" " TewkbbuTy, 40 

Eliot <' Newton Cumer. 250 

Ist Cong. " Wrentham, Vl 

Cong. '* North Brookfleld, 65 

*' Dorchester, 246 

" '' West Ameebury, 82 

Ist Cong. ** Northampton, 88 

Edwards " '' 49 
A widow's mite— a laundress, aged 68, 25 
ReT. Isaac P. Langwurthy, Chelsea, ) 
Appropriation, iu full to the Cong } 200 
Church at Des Moines, Iowa, ) 

A flnend in CheUsea, 1 

Annual Members, 18 



00 



00 
00-S18168 



CONNECTICUT. 

Cong. Church, East Windsor, 40 00 

1st Cong. Chuxoh, Lebanon, 88 86 

•* " Brooklyn, 17 00 

Coog. OhuKh, Utehflold, 27 21 

'< " Monh BtoBlBgtOB, 88 00 
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Brondwiiy Cony. Soetety, Nonrteh, 127 
Coog. Chutvh, Qranby, 10 

Cony. Church, Tenrnil Vflliifrv. 6 

Uc Cong. Church. Mvriden, 91*^2 73, 

and Mn Knavfb^ U. Cowiwi, «»>, 143 
Cnng Churrhe^ In New Haven, 77 
D«4. ChA0. B«M«dirt, U'aterhgry, L M. 25 
Win. Woodruff. Plymouth Uoii..w, do. 25 
" 6 

1 
10 



RvT. T. Taliiimn. SiHitland, An. 

Cong. Chureh, Ki ling on, 

4th Coog. Churi'b, Miillletown, 

»» *♦ D.«rk)n IVpot, o 

^ East Woodiitock, 9 

4th " Utrcfnrd, 21 

Edward ScOTille, Wnterbury, L. M. 25 

C<>iix. Churi'h, Middlehury, 7 

2>i Cong Church, Scouiagton, 80 

N. KiiiK«^ury, U trtfonl, 10() 

Amoi» Town!«eod, New llav«D, 10 

Oung. Church, Waliiuglord, 4U 

K. J . A I If n, Watorbury , 6 

A Friend in Conneccicut, 20 

J. A. \V,Htr(ford. 5 
IndiTiJuiU of Ut Coog. Ghnroh, New 

llnven, 1 

Cong. Churrh, Glastoobary, 42 

Cong. Church, Che«hir«, 18 

Cong. Ciiun-h, \Vat«r«uwn, oii 

\n Cong. Chuich, Uriiiwoid, 88 

2d " '• ^' 12 

A Frieod in Fairfield, 20 
Btudencf ofTheo. S«ui., Baik 1VlDd.<or 

Hill, 14 00 
Ladira' shewing Society ot the 1st Coog. 

Church, FnirhHTen, 26 00 
Stadrtits of Yala Th«o. Sen., New 

H«««o, 4 00 
Individuais of 2d Coog. Church, Rock- 

lil.e, 12 00 

1ft Cong. Gbvrph. Farmlngton, 29 48 

Collrgs Street Church, N«w Uavea, lUO 00 

Cook- Church, Madisoo, 12 13 

2.1 Cong. Chureh, Green wich, 106 81 

AhMs ^' 1 00 

A Friend in Stonlngton, 1 00 

R. E Kice, E'Ki., Stamrord, 6 00 
AuKM Towrieend, New IlaTen, R«mmln- 

der or Kauaae JTuad, 50 00 

Annual Uember.4, 85 00-14S8 ( 

RQODE ISLAND. 
IndlTldnalB In ProTlileore, 
Wm. C. 5rAutoo, W'e«(eriy, 
Aoiiual Memben, 

NEW JEKSET. 
TbankiigiTing Offering by a Jersey City 

CougregariunaiifiC, 
New YoAr'H Offc-rliig by a Jersey City 

Coiigregalionali.-ic, 2 00 

1st Cougreganunal Chureh, Newark, 150 00 
Annual Members, *i 00-159 00 

NEW YORK. 
Broad way Tabernacle Chnreh, New 

York, 63 64 

S^uth Coog. Church, Brooklyn, 64 60 

Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, for 

1858 and '59, 287 85 

Cong. Churvb, Niagara City, 9 50 

Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 

'58 and '59, 806 27 

1st Cong. Church, Albany, l*i5 15 

Plymouth Churvh, Brooniyn. 247 51 

New England Church, Biooklyn, 66 49 

Wm. Alien, New York, lOU UO 

A. F. Belcher, Bemsbire, L. M. 25 00 

Mrs. Emeliue Cr«vaih, G^inestllle, 5 00 
A Congregatlonalist, Perry Center, 8 00 
Amoe Douglas, Franklin, 2 00 

P. B. Stevens, Fiedonla, 2 (10 

Friends in Bergen, 8 (lO 

Plymoath Church, Rochester. 70 00 

Cong. Chureh, Baiting UoUuw, 3 00 

Cong. Church, Upper Agaebcwae. 11 00 
Charah of the Pimians, New York, 2276 00 

810(MlMfil 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

A member of the Reformed Datefa 

<!hurrh. 
Annual member, 

OHIO. 
Cong. Churches, Sonthinglon and 

Farmlngton, 
Cong Church. Diyton, 
Theo. Svm . Oberlln, 
RrT. J. A. Thome, CleTeland, L. H. 
F. B. Churchill, 
Cong. Church, Millet Creek, 

" " Marietta, 

" '« N«l«n, 

*» ♦» Oherlin, 

« •' Lowell, 

A Friend in Ohio, 
Annual Members, 



100 00 
200 
2 00-104 00 



5 OU 



CANADA intST. 



Aanoal Member, 



MICUIOAN. 



Plymoa*h Church, Adrian, 
Cong. Church, Kalsmaaoo, 



Annual i 



Chelrea, 
Memphis. 
New Baltimofe, 
nbem. 



WISCONSIN. 
Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, 
CoiiK- Church, Beloir, 
Isc Cong Church, Odhkcsh, 
Annuwil Memben, 

ILLINOIS. 
l«t Cong. Chup*h, Farmlngton, 
Aaottal Members, 

IOWA. 
Cong. Church, Burlington, 

*' " Dubuque, 

*< «' Clay, 

" '« Huac^Uine, 

Annual Members, 

INDIANA, 

MI.NNKHUTA, 

KANSAS, 

MldSOCUI, 

TENNESciKB, 

OiiEQUN, 

Rev. T. S. Bumell, Madura, Indi*, 
Uukuowu, 

SalM of Yenr Books, 

Advert Isemeots in Year Books, 

Balaore ot C«>llaiinn, 

Sale of Dr. Kitcheil's Address, 

Am. Educatiuu Society, 

Boxes »old. 

Interest balances on hand. 



00 00 
2 00 — 63 00 



700 
6 16 

8 76 
26 00 
10 00 
18 21 
10 00 

9 00 
18 60 

800 
200 
8 00-110 61 



800 



21 43 
60 00 

660 

200 

200 

3 00—88 93 



65 66 

26 00 
750 
8 00-101 06 



66 00 

17 00 — 72 00 



27 69 




82 00 




400 




600 




a 00—70 68 




100 




100 




800 




100 




200 




10 00 




600 




100 


168 85 




811 88 




237 27 




8 70 




28 83 




18J 




29 89- 


-769 80 



•12,116 77 



Am. Cong. Unionin ateU with N. A, Oatkitu^ Tntu. 

G«. 
By Caoh paid for Postage — 

On Year Book.<s 83 68 

'• Circulars for Cor. See.. 19 68 

*< Letters and Paper and for st*- 
tionery, 61 26-114 41 

By am't paid for wrapping paper, twine 

and packing boxes, 
(' *' paid frfivlght on Year Books 

and Expms charges, 
(. M pujj for diNOunt on uocurrent 

money and collectmg drafts, 
" " paid Dr. Kiieheirs expenses, 
« «* " Cor. Sec. trar. *' 
u u u Mdury Cor. Sec., 
» " '* rem of rooms and heating, 
" '* *< paper for Year Book, *68,(n6 40 
u ic a «i u fi " l85O,i79il-lI06 81 



708 

32 28 

1 00 

40 00 

299 10 

1900 00 

660 00 
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MOO 
440 87 



By Mn*t paid dnwtog and •ncniTiof 

etaiircbT{«wa and plaoi 

Ibr Y^-ap Book. 

*• ** '* PrlnUnKYMr Book, 1869, 

" ** " «' Dr. Kltch«ll'« Ad- 

drPBs, 20 00 

" ** " prfnrlng letter heads, 8 60 — 28 60 

" " UodlnK Year Book, 1869, 66 04 

Bj appropriations psid— 
To Cong. Church at Ogien. Kansas, 800 00 
" " " " River FaliP, Win., 800 00 

" " « " DownicTille, Cal., 600 00 

" " « »* Dee Moines, Iowa, 200 00 

** '' " "Manhattan. Kan, 600 00 

« " »• " MenaAha, Wl»., 260 < 

" " " ** LeRavBTiUe, Pa., 260 00 

" " « •* W.. Charlestown, 

Termont, 100 00 

" " " " Sterling and Vol- 

town, Cr., 80 00-2480 00 

By am't paid ror rol'ers for sending Life 
Member's Cartificatfa, 1 00 

«7,?03 49 
By balaooe en hand, 4918 28 

912,116 77 

We hereby certifj that we have this day examined 
tba general balanoe of the American Oongrrgational 
Union for the year ending on second day of Bfay 
eighteen hnndred and fifty-nine, submitted by N. ▲. 
Calkins, Esq., Treasurer, and hare alpo esnmlned and 
compared the Tonchers, nlatlre to Its Irems, and 
hare Iband his aecoant and the balanoe correct, 
showing the balance of cash on band to be four thou- 
sand nine hnndnid and thirteen dollars and twenty- 
eight cents. 



CRADirciT W. Moou, \ ^„^.,-« 
WiLLUM AiLKK, { Auauon. 



On motion of Rct. Dr. Thompson it was 

Rtsolvd^ That the thanks of the American Con- 
gregational Union be exprrssed to Rct. Theodore D. 
Woolsey, D.D., President of Yale College, Ibr his Tal- 
oable disroarse, dellTered at the annlTersaiy on 
Toeeday bist, and thxt a copy of the same be request- 
ed for pabUeation, under the direction of the Trus- 



The following persons were nominated and elected 

omcERS roR 1868-00. 

Prtsident. 
R«v. LEONARD BACON, D.D., of New HaTen, Ct. 



7ie« JVveufaiCs. 
Hon. BBAsroBD R. Wood, Albany, If . T. 
Ber. GioxoB Shspaba, D.D., Bangor, Me. 
Rev. lUWM. HovKiKi, D.D., WilliamstowB, lb. 
Hon. Emoet WASHBITB5, Cambridge, Ms. 
Rev. Chauis Walkie, D.D., Pltu^ford, Tt. 
Hon. Aeistaeobus Chamfioh, Roehteter, K. T. 
Rev. U. D. K[TOHB^ D.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. T. M. Post, D D., St. Lonia, Mo. 
Rev. Edwaeds a. Paek, D D., Andover, Ms. 
Rer. 0. E. Daoort, D D., Canaadajgoa, N. T. 
D. F. RoBWflON, B.<iq., Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. WiLUAK Pattov, D.D., New Yotlc. 
Rev. Jo5ATHAir LBAVtTT, D.D., Providence, R I. 
Rev. J. M. Stuetevaht, D.D., JackaonTlUe, lU. 
Rev. J. H. LiNiUT, D D., Grccnwieh, Ot. 
Rev. H. M. Stoebs, Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev. B. P. Stoitb, D.D., Concord, N. H. 
8. B OooKors, KKq., Terre Hante, Ind. 
Rev. T. WiCKn, Marietta, 0. 
Rev. JuuuB A. Rssn, Davenport, lo. 
Hon. WiLUAM T. EosTis, Boston, Ms. 
Hon. W. A. Bdokimgham, Norwich, Ct. 

3*fiMtecs. 
Rev. Joseph P. Thorn peon, D.D., Rev. WUUam L 
Budlngton. Rev. Kuftis W. Clark, Rev. Ismc P. 
Langworthy, Rev. Willi>im R. Tompkins, WUUam C. 
Qilmsn, Cbauncey W. Mooie, William Allen, Henry 
C. Bowen, Oeoige Wslker, Adon Smith, Robert D- 
Benedict, Esq., Beth B. Hunt, Alfrod S. Barnes, 8. 
Nelson Davis, William G. West, Walter T. Baleh, 
Norman A. Calkins, Andrew FitBgerald, James W. 
ElweU, Charles Powers. 

Corresponding Sgerttarp. 
Rev. iBAAO P. LAsewoBTsr. 

Recording Secretary and 7)nea»v, 
N. A Caulihb. 
Rooms, Noe. 7 and 9 Appleton^B BaUding, 818 
Broadway, New York. ^' 



After the election of 
a^Joomed. 



the 



The Anniverssry Collation of the Uokm wbb held 
at the City Assembly Rooms, 448 Broadway, at 7 
o'clock, P. M., Thursday, May 18. The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher presided. Brief sddresiM wem mads 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. I. P. Lang- 
worthy, R«fv. Samuel Woloott, Rer. H. B. Anderson, 
ReT. Henry M. Seudder, and Proi: Thaehsr, of Tato 
College. 
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OONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOOTATION 



BUSINESS MKBTINO. 

Agreeably to publisb«*d notice, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Con^n*|raiional 
Library Association was held at the 
Librar}- Hall, Chauncy Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, the 24th day of May, 1859, at 
12 oVlook, M-, the Pn»5»ident, Rev. Wm. 
T. Dwight, D D., in the Chair. 

Prayer wa.s offered by Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York. 

The Records of the last Annual Meet- 
ing were read by the Recording Secretary. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors was read by the Recording Secretary, 
who was also instructed, by vote, to pro- 
cure its publication in the '" Congrega- 
tional Quarterly," if agreeable to the 
editors ; :infl on .«tuch terms as might be 
satisfa(.-tory to him and them.- 

A full Rt»port of the Treasurer was 
presenter!, and pla(*ed on file, — an abstract 
of which, with the auditor^s certificate, 
were read and onlered to be printed with 
that of the Directors. [See p. d:iO]. 

A special Report was also made of a 
slight informality discovered in the pro- 
cess of organizing tinder the Charter of 
April 12. J 864, and of a •* Resolve con- 
finning the Records and Doings" of the 
Association since that date, which the 
Directors had obtaineri from the legisla- 
ture at its \nA session. The Resolve was 
road, and approved, and ordered to be 
embed ietl in the Minnte.s. 

The officers for the ensuing year were 
then chosen, [i»ee p. 332,] and the Associa- 
tion ac^joumed to m<«t in Central Church 
at 3^ o'clock, P. M., to attend the public 
exercises in connection with the 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRBSS 

At the appointed hour, the President 
called on Rev. «Tohn Waddi.s'Gton, 
from England, to offer prayer; which 
was followed by a brief statement of the 
Anooiaticm's dcangs the past year, from the 



Corresponding Secretary, and a hymn of 
praise from the whole congregation. Rev. 
John Todd. D D.of Pi'tsfield, was then 
introduced, who delivered an able Ad- 
dress, which held the attention of a full 
house till a late hour. 

At an adjourned meeting, held on Fri- 
day morning. Hon. Emory Washburn, 
of Cambridge, was chosen to deliver the 
next annual Address, and flon. W. W. 
Ellsworth, of Hartford, hi? substitute. 
SIXTH annual report. 

Tn several respects the Congregational 
Library As«)<'iation has made very grati- 
fying progress the past year. 

It has received an accession ot 680 new 
members. Tlie whole number now con- 
nected with the Asso<*iation is about 2,800. 
These, tliongh wicK-ly .Mcaitcrcd. are joined 
together, no: only by religious affinities, 
but al-o, to a great extent, by kindred 
tie?. — a tvvo-tblrl bond of brotherhood, 
suited alike to promote their denomina- 
tional efficiency and their mutual affec- 
tion. This fraternizing, cooperative in- 
fluence, which the f6undei*8 foresaw would 
be likely to result from an Associ§ttion 
formed on the basis of a common faith 
and a common ancestry, wa«< one of the 
first objects of their desire. And imagi- 
nation, gathering omens from the past 
year. looks forward to a time, not distant, 
when those early aspirations will be real- 
ized; when the entire Congregational 
family on this continent — at least such as 
have a New England origin — will feel 
the |K)wer ot this influence, by being 
brought into membership vvith this body. 

The additions to the Library and Read- 
ing Room have also been larger than 
usual ; — amounting to 876 bound volumes ; 
1,980 pamphlets; 125 manuscript docu- 
ments ; and 1 9 current periodicals. These 
. are all donations or deposits. Among 
them is a complete set of the publicationi 
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of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, elegantly bound, and the 
cover of each volume on the outside bear- 
ing the inscription, *♦ Presented by the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales to the Congregational Library^ Bos- 
$on^ United States,** — a pleasing and val- 
uable testimony of the apprei-iation attach- 
ed to this enterprise by our brethren over 
the water. The Library Hall at present 
contains 5,627 bound volumes; 16,880 
pamphlets ; 925 manuscripts; and 43 peri- 
odicals, of which 4 are quarterlies, 18 
monthlies, ami 21 weeklies or semi-week- 
lies. None of these collertions have cost 
the Association a penny ,except for freights 
and postage. They have come chiefly 
from the 2,800 members scattered over 
the land; and they possess a valm* f^ir 
above the $2,300 which those members 
paid as an entrance fee. In tliiiviewit 
will be seen that the dollar which makes 
one a member for life, and invests him 
with a permanent owner:<hip, is not so 
slight a consideration as would seem at 
firs»t thought; but is to be reganled rather 
as the most effectual, if not the only feasi- 
ble way of drawing forth those " spoils of 
time ** which it is a leading object of the 
Afisociation to rescue from lonely attics 
and dark closets where they are moulder^ 
iiig to du»t, or awaiting the flames. 

Another indication of progress is found 
in the additional rents received for ac- 
commodations furnished in the Congrega- 
tional Building. Besides the rooms taken 
up for our own use — estimated at $700 
per annum — five other rooms are let to 
seven different societies, paying, in the 
Aggregate, $1,040. Had it comported 
with the design of the Association, in pur- 
chasing the estate, to admit respectable 
tenants of any class, every room could 
have been let, and the aggregate of rents 
would have been more than double what 
it now is. The tide of business flowing in 
a broader and deeper current daily to- 
wards this locality, the demand for rooms 
can never be less, and will probably be 
greater. 



But the most considerable step towards 
the attainment of the objects of tliis Asso- 
ciation the past year, is the establishment 

of the COXOREOATIONAL QuARTKRLT. 

The idea of a publication of somekinri, in 
connection with the Institution, is coeval 
with its existence, and is recognized in 
several annual Reports as essential to the 
full development of its aims. A year ago 
last January the ** Prospectus " of such a 
periodical was presented to the Directors, 
and discussed, and unanimously appro\'ed. 
But owing to the financial crisis then ap- 
proaching, it was deemed unwise to start 
the enterprise at that time. A committee, 
however, was chosen, with instructions to 
watch the indications of Proviilence, and 
report the first favoring tokens. It was 
full nine months before the business of the 
country had sufficiently revived to war- 
rant the undertaking ; and even then the 
state of our treasury rendered it extreme- 
ly imprudent for the Association to as- 
sume any additional liabilities. 

At this juncture, and before the Direc- 
tors had come to any result, they learned 
that certain parties had projected a plan 
for publishing a periodical of the nature 
contemplated, and were willing to connect 
it with the Library Association on condi- 
tions mutually acceptable ; and the first 
number was issued in January. Tbe«e 
conditions, stated in the briefest terms, 
are ;— that the Quarterly be published in 
the Congregational Building without 
charge for rent, and under the sanction, 
but not under the control, of the Congre- 
gational Library Association ; — ^that the 
publishers receive the entire profit, should 
any accrue, for the first three years ; — 
that if the Association at the end of that 
time, or at any time afler, choose to as- 
sume the ownership and control of the 
Quarterly, they may do so by paying its 
value as appraised by disinterested refer- 
ees, mutually chosen, with the understand- 
ing that the share held by their Secretary, 
one of the publishers and editors, shall 
revert to the Association without purchase, 
when the three years expire. Under 
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these ^Qspices, aod with not a sabscriber 
pledged, an edition of 3,000 was printed, 
wbiirh from present indications, wilt be all 
taken up, and more will be warned. It 
was not ex|>ected, of course, (hat a peri- 
ociical like this, of four or five hundred 
pagi'S, offered at one dollar per annum, 
would immediately remunerate the pub- 
lishers. But they hope, through the favor 
of the public, to avoid any absolute loss 
of money; and that, with a persistent 
effort on their part, the Congregational 
Quarterly will at length become a pro- 
ductive property. 

Before the second number was issued, 
the American Congregational Union at 
New York, by the consent of all parties, 
was admitted into co-partnership on equal 
terms with this Associatiou, — and their 
Secretary was added to the publishing and 
editorial corps. This was done with the 
expn;Bsundfrstandrng that the Year- Book, 
hitherto published by that body, be hence- 
A>rth discontinued, and the Quarterly 
hereafter be the repository of our ecclesi- 
astical statistics; and that no changi^ be 
made in the place or the terms of its pub- 
lication. This movement is evidently des- 
tined to exert an important influence, not 
only in extending the circulation of the 
periodical, but also in combining the mor- 
al forces of the denomination. In no other 
way was it possible for this Association 
and the publishers of the Quarterly to 
have done what, in all coming time, will 
so effectually serve ** to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace,*' among 
the entire Congregational family in our 
land. Through the pages of this periodi- 
cal — ^the organ of no school in theology or 
morals, and the antagonist of none — the 
historical memorials of our Puritan fa- 
thers, their principles and practices, their 
"doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith,** 
will be made known to multitudes of their 
descendants,, who, though dwelling on op- 
posite sides of the continent, will, by this 
means, be held in sympathy with each 
othier, and prepared to act in concert. 
An object so identical with the design of 



the Congregational Library AssociatioD 
will be hailed with joy by every member, 
who will also, it is hopeij, enroll his name 
as an annual subscriber. 

The Directors regret their inability to 
report equal progress in the financial de- 
partment A debt of $16,000 still re- 
mains on the Building, contrary to our 
expectations at the last Anniversary. It 
was presumed that the pastors, who had 
not already done it, would brin;< the sub* 
ject before their people ; and that the peo- 
ple would make that '^one collection," 
which, without a formal pledge, yet by a 
general undert<Unding, each congregation 
is expected to furnish, in aid of this build- 
ing fund. But only thirty-four such col- 
lections have been received during the 
year, amounting in all to $1 ,146 11. This, 
added to what has been obtained from 
individual donors and other sources, makes 
the total receipts a fraction short of $5,000. 
Had only half the Congregational church- 
es in New England responded as these 
thirty-four have, the debt would have 
been extinguished ; or had those benevo- 
lent friends who are intending to enroll 
their names on the list of individual do- 
nors, been pleased to do so the past year, 
the same result would have ensued, and 
the Institution would now rest on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

The Directors cannot ascribe this delay 
to indifference. Even from quarters 
where earnest appeals have failed to bring 
fundi, they have brought expressions of 
deep interest in the undertaking and the 
promise of help at some future day when 
other mare pressing necessities have been 
relieved. And here, we apprehend, the 
main difficulty lies. The embarrassments 
into which so many long-cherished objects 
of benevolence have been thrown by the 
Late financial disastera, are unquestionably 
the cause oi neglecting this newer and 
less known enterprise, which, it is hastily 
judged, can be postponed without much 
peril. Thus the Congregational Library 
Association is restrained from its purpose, 
like a strong man fettered just as he is 
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entering upon a race ; and thus, if the re- 
straint continue, the spirit of discourage- 
ment and distrust thereby engendered, will 
firow at length into a more fatal hindrance 
to success than even the want of funds. 

But it is not to be supposed that these 
delays are to last. There are many signs 
of a change. The embarrassments of 
other benevolent societies are getting re- 
lie vM« The claims of tliis are becoming 
better understood. The circulation of the 
Congregational Quarterly is awakening a 
ut'W intere^ in its behalf, by illustrating 
\U objects and realizing; its »\m». The 
partnership into which the Con<2rega(ional 
Union at New York has been drawn with 
us in support of this periodical involves a 
mutual co-operation in respect to other 
interests,— especially this of paying for 
our Building. In view of these and simi- 
lar facts which to the eye of faith appear 
like signals of divine Providence held out 



to cheer us on, we cannot doubt that -the 
coming year will show a more prompt and 
liberal effon than' the past But the sur- 
est ground of hopeful and vigorous action 
is found in the results already achieved, 
especially when viewed in connection wiih 
the difficulties that have beset our path. 
The breadth of our membeiship and the 
moral power wrapped up therein : the 
number and character and value of oar 
collections, together with the practical 
uses tht*y already answer ; the possession 
of such a building as we now own, and the 
re<dization which ir begins to give us of a 
CONOREOATioxAL IIoME— thes** great 
results, greater than the most sanguine 
could have looked for in so short a time — 
while they challenge our gratitude for the 
past, inspire us with confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

In behalf of the Directors, 

J. S. CLARK, Qtr, Sec. 



Dk. 



ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 

The Qmgregaiional Library As»ociaiion^ in aeeount vfith Jambs P. llxtLKMic, Trfaxtrrrr. 



Cm. 



Tf» rnnh paid mortgage nott* fnr Trui^tcrji of 

Sews B!ir«t«*, 13,000 00 

Interevc on iMn)r, 408 67 

" du« K«v. J. B. FHt, 18 00 

note In IkTor of A. llard> , *i.87i 86 

intf rent on Bam^, 210 90 
on account, note tn fawtr of A. 

Kingman, 1,760 00 

lire iDnnrance, 96 00 
eerrice* of SMTeCary, Librarian, 

and Financial Agent, 1,800 00 

J. C. Sharp, for serrirMi, 24 00 

hire of boj, care of bollding, ftc, 106 00 
ReT. J. 8..ClArtc, fbr sundry billn 

1»id by him, 87 88 

rravellingezpenwB, 86 80 

for furniture and repairn, 28 11 

•' F. A. BvnBon, bill of coal, 48 00 

" ritv tax on Bntate in CbauiH-y 

Street, 172 00 

" N. I. Bowditch, exumlriing tirle, 76 00 
*' Hcaley a Burbaak, draftibg dent 

to city, 2 00 

** printing lant Annual Report, 72 20 

ttw of Central Church for Anni- 

▼eraary meeting, 16 00 

" bal. to Or. new «»rr*t., 87 06 

920,961 50 



By balance, preTiooB account, 74 78 

** am^t of donatlouB from indlvldaala, 2.260 00 

^* " Congregational collection^ 1,146 11 

^ " cash recM for renrs, 927 00 

'* •' " " " flxturenBoIrt, 6 16 

'* '* loanedbyGeo. 8. Di;xt«r,forwhlch 
the TreaBurer^ note waa giveo, 
payable on demand with int'st, 16,000 GO 
<* •' rec'd for Life nieiiilierabiiKi, 67 00 

•» •♦ " of City of Boston, for land ta> 

ken to widen Channry Street, fiOO 00 



eaoM 60 

By balance above account, S8i On 

lionoM, M«y 21, 1868. B. and 0. B. JAMES P. MBLLBDOK, TVeafmrfr. 

UOBTOM. May 21, 1868. Thin abntmrt of the Tmsuxw*! B«port la comet ALPHBUS QARDT, Am^U^t. 
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COKORBOATIOKAL BUILDING FUND. 

The following ■ubseriptionsy donations and 
collections hare been received (excepting a 
few hundred dollars subscribed, but not jet 
paid) for the purchase of the Assodatton's 
building on Chauncy Street, Boston. Each 
contributor of $(2a has been enrolled an hon- 
orary Life Director, unless he has designated 
some one else. If it appears that Massachu> 
aetu and Rhode Island are the chief contri- 
bators thus fhr, it is not because the sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims in these two little 
States have a more direct personal or local 
Interest in the matter, than their brothers and 
sisters elsewhere. As a means of commemo- 
rating the fathers of New England, and of 
keeping alive their principles, and of drawing 
the bonds of brotherhood more closely around 
their descendants, this enterprise appeals with 
equal force to all the members of the great 
family, whercTer dispersed. 

MAINS. 

Portland, W. T. Dwighi, fiO 00 



MASSACHUSBTTS. 



10 00 



25 00 

10 00 

40 00 

260 00 



468 04 



176 00 



20OOO 



Ambsrst, K. 8. Bnell, 6 ; L. Swestssr, 6, 
Andovwr, Thaol. Sem., to eons. Prof. A. 
Poelpp, h.h. Life Dirsctor, 

*« 8o. Parish. Juho Aikon, B»(i., 

** &illara Vale, Mrs. M*ry p. Urrenc, 6 ; 
Boston, Oia Sootn t'h., C. St^iddard, 

" P^rk 8r., £. Ltunnon, T. Baicti«*ller,and 
J. riich, • i<rh 100 ; Wm. T. Kai«»i«, 60 ; 
8. K. Wbipplraotl K. Cuker, vaeli '26 ; 
oClMr indWifluals 68.04, 

•' Iteorx St. Cb., A. Klugman, 1 000; J. 
THppaD, 600 i J. B. Feu, 200 : C. Seod- 
del, A. WilklnaoD, and O. W. Tbsyer, 
CMth 100 ; N. Adams, 60, 2^ 00 

"• Bo«doia 8t. Cb., T. K. Manrio, ino, to 
CODS. Rot. L. F. Dloiniirk, D.D., of 
Newburj p'^rt, and Vf. T. R. Marvio, of 
Bootoo, L.Dfrertow ; O. Puucbard, 60 ; 
L. NotritMW and T. H. MjurTm,k6,to 
roos. Rev. B. Johnann L. D., 

•« Ssleoi 8( Ch • F. Suow, 100 ; G. 8. 
Low, 60 ; D. Pal»lftir, 25 ; B. Wbltto- 
mor0,25, 

'« Pine 8t. Cb., H. M. Dexter, 200 ; J. D. 
Keor, 26, 

«* Genual Oh.,W. RnpcsendA. Hsrdj, 

coeii 600 ; ochers 14,68, 1,014 68 

** Mt. Ycruon Cb., J. A. Palmerand B. 8. 
Tbbey,earh6ua; K. N. Kirk, 200 ; 0. 
W. Croi kec sad 8. J> Warrvn, eseb 
100 ; D. T. Colt, 60 ; 8. Bliss. A. Uo- 
bttit, J. \V. Klnib»ll and O. P. Ben- 
De> , «aeh 25 ; otliers 12,60. 1,682 60 

** Shawmub Cb ,.F. Junea, 800 ; C. 8mith, 

Nc»( Ineladed in the aboTS, H. Lee, Jr., 
100; U. B. Hooker, 76; 8. U. Klud«l 
aud P. FUk, 60 eaeh ; A FfWud. 26, 
Biaintiee, FirsK Cb., 47 ; bonth Cb., 14,84 ; 

Union Ch., 11,68, 
Brigbtun, T. 0. Kwe, 26 : others, 48, 
Bcuvklioe, J . W. Thornton ti> cone. Kev. J. B. 

TbomcoD, of 8(. Jubn, L. D., and C. B. 

Imim, eaiOu26« 
OnmbridM, ttbeimrd 8oe., O. O. Hubbard, 

60U; K. Wbtttnan, 100 ; Z. Uoaaaer, 60 ; 

A. Bntlaid, 25, 
Onmbridtfrport, J. W Gates, 40; B. M. Bun- 

bar and G. H. Warrso, eacb 25, 
OKlkIs, eal. In JfifaagsltoJ Ch., 



00 



825 00 



80O0O 



78 42 

74 UO 



60 00 



875 00 

90 00 
800 



W. Gsritoa, 

200 ; B. ^. Maekinrfre, 100 ; G. ^jrde, 25, 
Chelsea, WlnuieloimecCh.. I.P. Langworthy, 

J. Campbeli and J. Taylor, csoh 25; 

others, ^ 
Doreheecer, 2d Ch., N. Camnth, 260 ; J. H. 

Meaufiand Mrs. M. Brown, each 100 ; 

Mrs. N. OllTerand Mrs. B. OHTer,ea«h 

60; J. Martina, T. D. Quiney and J. 

Tai'ker, each 25 ; othern 60, 
Ksiithampcon, 8. Willlston, 
Brisex, rol. in Cong. Cb. to eons. Her. J. M. 

Brfcoa, a L. D., 
FalrbaTOD, of wbleh 29 Is fhm Lsdiss, to 

eons. Rer. J. WllUrd a L. D., 
Fall RIfer, Central Ch., N. Burfta, 200 ; 

othen 21, 
Framlngham, O. Barrett, 25 ; others 16,25, 
Greeiifleia, Kirst Ch., 10 ; 8eooDd Cb., 25, 10 

cons. Rkt. p. C. Hradly, a L. D., 
Oroton, \V. B. Uamniond 26; co'« from oth- 

frs, 26.08, to eons. Rot. B. A- Bulkiey, 

Life Director, 
Hamilton, A. W. Bodge, 
HolllstoD, of wbl<h 25 is flroro Ladles, to 

cons. ReT. J T. Tm-ker, L. D., 
Hopklnton, J. C. Welister, 
Ipswich, G. Vf. H-ard, 
Leouiftter, J. W. Fletcher, 
Lynn, Fine Ch , 160 ; Central Ch., 41,82, 
Marshfleld, First Ch.. 
MedftirJ, 2d Cb., 8. Train, 100 ; others, 29, 

to eon«t. !!«>▼. B. P. Marvin L. D., 
" Mystic Ch., G. Jsmes, 
Medway, B4St Par. 6 25 ; West Par. 9 ; VU- 

lage, 14, 
MlitoD lUllway Vllhige. 
Meedbam, GraatTlUe Ch., to const. Rer. Mr. 

Acwond L.D. 
Northbridge, Wblilni^iUe Ch.. 
Nurth HriJgewater, CampeUo Ch., 
Mew Bedf trd, Norib Ch., of wbleh 26 fimn 

hMllei, to eonstitnte Rrr. U. W. Parker 

L. D., 47 ; Tribltarian Ch. 25 to const. 

ReT. W. Cmlg L. D. ; Padfle Ch. 28 to 
Rer. T. 8tnwe L. D., 



SSI 

826 00 

100 00 



Newton, 1st Ch. W. ClaHlii, 100, others, 51 60, 
'* West Par , J. 8. CUrk, '^OU ; MM 8. Baa- 
ter, 25 to coast. Rer. G. B Uttle L. D. ; 
C. Rich, J. Wblte, O. N. Nichols, and 8. 
Jonee, each 25 ; othrrs 86, 
" Kliot Ch., J. W. Edwards, J. G. Potter, 
and J. N. Bacon. each JOO ; D. K. lliteh- 
cock, 60 ; li. L. l>»y, D. llarwood, and 
F. A. Bfnsnu, each 2d ; otbvrs, 14, 
'< Aubumdale Cb , C. 0. Burr, 100; 8. 
UardiDg, 60; F. P. 8hnmway, G. F. 
Walker, and U. W. Robinson, each 26 ; 
otherv, 61, 

Northboro, W Fay, 

Orleaaii, Cong. Ch., 

Palmer. 2d Cb., to const. Rer. J. TalU, D.D., 
L. l>., of which 41 firom the State Farm 
8cboul, to lonst Rer. K. B. Wright L.D., 

Phllllpetim, 8. W. Bamum, 

Pittsfleld, U. Humphrey, 

J>lyninutb Center Ch., T. Gordon. 25; la- 
dles 25, to const. RsT. N. BJancbard L. 
D. ; others, 22, 

Plymptoii, ool. in Cong. Ch.. 

Qnlocy, Mrs. Lucy Mai ah, 60 ; othern, 28, 

Randolph, 1st Ch., B. Aldeo, 100 ; other*, 17, 
'• 2d Cb, of which 25 from ladles, to const. 
Dr B. Bust«ll L. U., 

Bozbury, Eliot Oh., U. Bond, 200 ; W. W. 
D«venpurt, 100 ; R. AnderMMi, 25 ; oth- 
ers, 100, 
«' Vine 8t. Ch., H. Hill, 200 ; J. P. Hopes, 
100, • 

Balem, Tsbemaole Ch., of which 25 flrom la- 
dles, to const. Rer. Dr. 8. M. Woicester 
L.D., 87 ; 8onth Ch. to const. Rer. J. B. 
Dwhiell L. D., 81: CromUa 8t. Cb., B. 
P. Waters, 260 ; J. M. Hoppin, 100, 

Sandwich, Mounment Ch , B. Uow, 

BavmviUe, O. B. Northrop, 10 ; otbm, 18, 

8tffi»s«iam. Oong. eoUeotlon, 



875 00 
100 00 

27 60 

60 00 

82100 
41 26 

85 00 



61 OS 
600 

57 45 

6.00 

25 00 

600 

191 81 

12 40 

129 00 

100 00 

29 25 
IS 00 

85 00 
85 00 
14 00 



98 00 
16160 



41100 



>00 



276 00 

26 00 

600 



66 00 

25 00 

600 



72 00 

600 

78 00 

117 00 

60 00 



428 00 
800 00 



468 00 

25 00 

26 00 
12 00 
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Starbridgp, of which 25 from ladiM, to eooai. 

her. 8. O. Olapp L. D. 66 75 

Templetoo CoDg. Cb., 6 00 

Uxbiidge, W. C. Capron, 25 ; oth«rf, 19.60, 44 60 
Ware Villaite Ch., W. il7<Je,26; othen, of 

vhirh2> tocon§t. B«T. A. Jfi. P. Perki&i 

L D.,46, 71 00 

Warrtrn, to onndt. R«t. S. 8. Smith L. D., 27 00 

Wmi(»oro% of which 25 from Udlot, to const. 

Rev. L U. SholdoD L. D.. 50 00 

W«8t Brookfirld, 11 00 

We>t Cambrldgv, J. Field, 500 ; A. Q. PMk, 

100; J. Burmge, 25: Udlas, to coD»t. 

Kev. D. Cady h. V.. 25, 650 00 

West lioximry, F. D. Eili«, and T. T. Rkh- 

mond, w h 26 *, oihtfm, 5, 65 00 

" Jiunaica Plain, A. U. Qulot, 25 00 

Weymouth. Soarh Par. 2d Uh., to oaiOBt. R«t. 

J. P. Terry L. D., 26 00 

" Uoion Oh., 16 00 

WlDcbeiidoD, North Ch., to eooft.KoT. A. P. 

MarTlD L. D., 25 00 

WorcMt«r, Ceocral Ch., D. Whitoomb, 100 00 

** Union Ch., J. WaAhbuTD, 60 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Barrington, of which 25 from ladicfl, to const. 

R«v. F. UortoD L. D., 49 00 

Bristol, to const. Kar. T. Bbepard, D.D., 

L.D.. 88 26 

ProTi icnop, High St. Ch., A. C. Daistow. 

100 ; 8. Wolcott, 6, 106 00 

" llenefloeot Ch., W. 8. QrMne, 25; A.n. 

Clapp, 6, 80 00 

•» Oenir-l Ch., J. Kingsbaiy , 25 j L. Bwaln, 

^ Riohmnnd St. Oh., to const. Kst. J. Lea- 

»irt, D.D., L.D. 26 00 

NEW TORK. 
Brooklyn, Ch. of Pilgrim*, C. W. Moore, 85 00 

New York, L. Ma<«oii,60i S. B. Hunt, 60; 
W. Patton, 25; D. B. Coe, 6 ; W. 0. Oil- 
man. 5, 185 00 
Walton, Her. J. S. PettingilPs Gong., 7 00 

OUIO. 
Portage, Dudley Humphrey, 8 00 



orncxBs of thi booistt. 



. Portland. Ma. 



Fretidtnl. 
Rbt. WILLIAM T D WIGHT, D.D,. 

Viee Pnsid^ntt. 
RcT. JoHX A. Albeo, D.D , Cambridge, Ms. 

" Bkmjamik Tappan, D.D., Augusta. Me. 

" Nathakiu. BodtoS; D.D., Coooord, N. H. 

** Silas Aikbn, D.D., Rutland, Yt. 

" JouHawss, D.D., Hartfbnl, Ct. 

" Tuokas SiiBPAKD,D.D , Bristol, K. 1. 

" Rat PAUfsa, D.D., Albany, N. T. 

*« J. M.Borua, Marietta, Ohio. 

** L S. HoBAHT, Ann Arbor, Mkh. 

^* 8. 0. Bastlktt, Chicago, 111. 

" M. A. Jkwktt, Terre Haute, Ind. 

" Asa TuRitsa, Denmark, Iowa. 

^' J. J. MiTXR, BeaTer Dam, Wis. 

'* HsMBT WiLKBS, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 

Dirt€ters. 
Ror. Parsons Cookb, D.D., Lynn. 

*< SiWBix Ha^duio, Boston. 
Jcuus A. Palmie, E4q , Bosfon. 
ReT. Hbkbt M. DszTBft, Boston. 
Oarshbe G Hobbarp, Epq., BosMfi. 
Abxm Kmokam, Esq , Boston. 
ReT. Rupos AHDBEBoy, D.D., Boston. 
Charlbb Scoddbe, Esq., Boston. 

Oonetpomdim^ Seertlary and Litnrtan. 
*R«T.Jo8BPa S. CiABK, D.D., Boston. 

Recording Stentary. 
ReT. A. H. Qu»t, Jamaica Plain. 

Trf^uurer, 
jAun P. Mbxbdob, Esq., Cambrtdg*. 



The Conorboational Library is open daily, (Sundays excepted,) from 7 o'clock, 
A. M., in the summer, and 8 o'clock in the winter, till sun-set, at the Congregational 
Library Building, 23 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

Donations in Monby or Books, and all commimications relative to the general in- 
terests of the Association, should be sent to Rer. Joseph S. Clark, Corretpondingf Seer9- 
tary and lAbrarian, 

Quarterly Meetings of the Association, for reading essays, &c., are held at 3 P. M. 
on the last Wednesdays of August, November and February, besides the Annual Meeting 
on the last Tuesday of May. Meetings of Directors are held on each of the other montha 
at the same day and hour. 

Form of a Bequest.— I give unto the Treasurer, for the time being, of the «« Con- 
gregational Library Association," the sum of doUaia, for the 
purposes of said Society, and for which the receipt of such Treasurer shall be a sufficient 
discharge. 
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WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 



BT KIT. torn L. TATLO&, ANDOTB&, ICS. 



William Phillips, for many years 
Lieut. GoTernor of this Common wealth, 
holds a central and prominent place in a 
family group of world-wide celebrity ; he 
ts also deservedly not less conspicuous in 
the larger brotherhood of eminent Chris- 
tian civilians in our country, who have 
lived and labored in the closest sympathy 
with the clergy of their times. 

This family group is so remarkable 
that one can never look at it without an 
impulse to portray the virtues of the many 
and various characters, all of which are 
eminent, lest to give one any special 
prominence should seem a kind of injus- 
tice to the others. We have o(\en asked 
ourselves, how it is possible that such a 
subject as the History of the Phillips Fantr 
tZy, should have failed to interest some 
historic mind long ago ? Such a succes- 
sion of models in character — such varied 
eminence in church and state — the far- 
seeing use of wealth in so many benefi- 
cent and affluent gifU to subserve the 
cause of patriotism, education, or reli- 
gion, might well enlist a writer worthy of 
10 good a theme* Attractive as one sep- 
arale portrait might be, the true character 
<i each woold be best leen when fltiy 
TOL. I. 43 



surrounded by its peers in the long and 
favored line. It may now be too late for 
such a work to be properly done ; yet, if 
it is so, we cannot cease to ask, why was 
it not sooner done ? — and, if it cannot 
now be so well done as it might have 
been a quarter of a century since, could 
it not even now be so far done worthily 
by some congenial author, in command of 
sufficient time and means for the needed 
research, as to enrich our religious litera- 
ture with a most invaluable volume? 
Our Congregational Quarterly has a spe- 
cial mission, we cannot doubt, for the 
present and future, in just this province, 
— the past neglect of which excites in us 
now such profound regrets. But we 
should regret to see such wide and rich 
fields of history as these, lef^ to this form 
of culture only. 

Let us, however, notwithstanding our 
embarrassments and regrets, briefly com- 
memorate the subject of this sketch, in a 
few passing pages here. 

For a period of one hundred and thirty 
years before his birth the family name 
had been specially honored in New Eng- 
land ; its distinction thtis far arising not 
from wealth, or the munificent charitable 
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ase of it, but from real in behalf of edu- 
cation and religion, coupled with those 
solid and attractive traits of character 
which every where ensure a commanding 
influence. The pioneer patriarch of the 
family in this country, Rev. George Phil- 
lips^ had been educated at Cambridge in 
England, where he gained an honorable 
distinction in the Church, before the spirit 
of non-conformity impelled him to emi- 
grate to this country. 

His son Samuel,* a child only five years 

1 RcT. Gtorg* PkiUip* at the age of 87, with 
hif wift and a m>d and daaghter, landed In Sa- 
lem, June 12th, 1680, with Got. Wlnthrop, Sir 
Richard Saltoostall, Rer. John .Wltaon, Simon Brad- 
wtnet and othen. Ulfl wife aoon died. I^Tlng Sar 
lem, with ReT. Blr. Wil«on, he flret preached tempo- 
rarily at the settlement In Charleatown, but not long 
after ramoTed with Sir Richard and his company to 
Watertown. Here darinfht ministry of 14 years he 
was eminently usefnl, and lo all the affairs of the 
rising state, as well as of the rising ehnrch, he ww a 
leader in the Colony. He is repiwented as harlng 
been ** the earllcet advocate of the Congregational 
order and discipline; in which,*' says Hubbbarl, " he 
was deeply versed and very skilfVil.'^ He wiw also, 
with his ruling Elder, Richard Browne, among the 
first to resist taxation in the Colony, without the 
people's consent, and was in honorable collision with 
the QoTernor and AwlstanU, for h time, on this Is^ue, 
but finally oonvince>l them and triumphed in his 
bold stand for free-lorn. He i« said to have been in 
the habit of reading the Bible through r^'gnlarly six 
times every year, and to have been so tainillHr with 
It " that he wna able on the sudden to turn to any 
text without the help of Concordances.'^ ** neverthe- 
less he did nee to my that every ttme he read the 
Bible he obwrved or collected something which he 
never did before." It was chiA remarkable fiiQ>iIlar- 
Ity with the Scriptures which made him m) f^rmlda- 
Ma a« a Noneouftirmlst, in the discussions of the 
mother country, and so dcillful as a eontruverslalist 
in the eqoHlly earnest debates which arose during 
his day in the Colony. He died very suddenly, in 
the height of his usefulness, In July, 1644, aged 61, 
** a godly man," says Winthrop, '* spwially gifted, 
and very peaceful In his place ; much Umeoted of his 
own people and others."— Bonrf'a History of Watrr- 
town, p. B72. Mathtr^* Magnal'a, Ek. III. p. 82-84. 

«Thi6 son of the Patriarch at Water town, Rev. 
Samuel PhiUipi^ was settlud in the miulKtry at Row- 
ley in 1661, the year after his gradnarion from Col- 
lege. *' He was," says 0»ige in hi§ hi*tor> of Rowley, 
'^highly esteemed foi bin ' piety and talents, wlii.'h 
were of no common order, nnd he wma eminently um$- 
fnl, both at home and abroad. He offlrinfed repeat- 
edly at the great public ani.iver«arie.4, which put in 
requisition the abilities of the first men in the New 
■ngtaod Colonies." We have had the opportunity 
to ftrvM a large nmnber nf bis manQsorlpts, which 



old on their arrival here, was the first 
Alumnus of the name at Harvard College, 
which the father had done much to foster; 
and was subsequently, for forty-five yeara 
a faithful and honored pastor at Rowley. 
Nor was the succesnon of liberally edu- 
cated sons, or of clergymen, in the family, 
at any time broken until many years after 
the birth of the subject of this notice. 
One of the younger sons of the pa^or at 
Rowley, bearing the name of the pastor 
at Watertown, Rev. George Phillips, after 
graduating at Harvard in 1686, was set- 
tled in the ministry at Jamaica, L. L, in 
1698, and in Brookhaven in 1697. An 
elder son had established himself in busi- 
ness as a goldsmith, at Salem ; and his 
oldest son, Samuel, is enrolled also among 
the Alumni of Harvard, as a graduate ol' 
the class of 1 708. This gfeat grandson 
of the pastor at Watertown was for sixty 
years the distinguished divine of Ando- 
ver," honored alike for his own sake, and 

aro well worthy of his reputation m a man and a 
minister. He died In 16B6, '* pctmx^j beloTed and la> 
mented." At the time of his decease, one of his sons 
was a clergyman on Long Island, and o«m of his 
daughters was the wife of Ren. Edward Paytoa^ 
who had been fbr fourteen years his colleague In the 
ministry. Twenty years since " a ehaste and hanft. 
some marble monument was placed oveir Che i«- 
mains of Mr. Phillips and his wife in the bniial 
ground of Rowley, by Hon. Jonathan Phillips, of 
Boston, their gr. gr. gr. grandson." 

> Rtv. Samuel PkilHps, of Andover, ww fliet a 
teacher in the town of B»9ex, near Salem, after kav- 
ing College, but began in April, 1710, lO prearh In 
the Stmth Precinct at AndoTcr.to a congregatifla 
then first gathered, and on the 17th of October, 1711, 
was ordained ov«r the Church which bad been orpB- 
tied in due Ibrm on that d<iy- 

It was a case of *' church-extenalon,*' in the grow- 
ing town, not of strictly uilsnionary enterprlae, but 
he had been Identified with it fir.wn iu very flsna 
He drew up the Corenant under which the Chnzch 
was formed, and subscribed his name to it, at the 
head nf the list, as one of its members Of thin flock 
which he had gathered, he remained, In the traait 
and tiest sense, the bishop, till his daceasr, Jane & 
1771, at the age of 81. A faithfhl and stirring 
preacher, a judicious pastor, the author of numerous 
published sermons and treatises, as " traoia fbr the 
times "—vigilant in ewy form against the Inroads 
of error—fertile in plans of charity to which aHbcraJ 
portion of his scanty stipend was religiottsly devoted, 
-^aad carefully educating his loos, in aocordaaee 
with bit ideal, hii naae wlU bt Iwld *' In i 
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in the three eminent sons * who so^wor- 

In his Will, writMD wlien he wu 74 yean of ege, 
thert if » Tery eharaoterlstlo paragraph, a portioD of 
wfaleb we caaoot fl>rb«ar to quote bora ; " and now,'* 
1m lajs, ^* mj dtalre aod prajer is yi my sd three 
aone .... make it their eare to be found in Clirist, 
and to ierre their Qeneration according to ye will of 
Ood, by doing goodaa theyahall liaTe opportunity 
» nnto all men, andcepedally to ye booMbold of ikith ; 
aa knowing y t it ia more blwnd to gire than to re- 
ecive.'' The beneficent spirit thus inculcated, he 
had exemplified throughout his lift. Among his 
le^dee, though bis estate was not boge, was a be> 
ques* of " XlOO L. M*y, aa an abiding fund for ye 
reOef of indigent persons In the South Parish of An- 
doTer, aforesaid ;" and another of XlOO L. M> for 
ye pfons and ehailtable use of propagating Christian 
knowledgs among ye Indians of North Amerioa." 

1 The three sons of Act. Samuel Phillips, at Ando- 
Ter, Samuel, John and William, were already, before 
their ibtber'a deeeass, men of distinguished eminenoe 



Samuei FkiUiptj Etq., the eldest of the tzio, bom 
Feb'y 18, 1715, graduated at Uarrard bi 1784, and 
after teaoliiug a grammar school in bis natire town 
for a tfane, eetebiithed himself In business aa a mer- 
obant In the North Parish of the town, whers be 
married, and resided untU bis decease in 1790. He 
was Yery prominent in town oflloes and allain, was a 
deaeon ia the Obareb, ajustlee of the peace and the 
qooram, oflen a representatlTe of tbe town In tlie 
General Court, and also repeatedly a member of the 
XxeeatlTe Council, both before and after the KeTolu- 
tlOD. In the BeTolntkm itself be took the most 
aetlTa and icalous iatcrtft, and under bis leading 
Infloenee tbe town contributed often and laigely of 
its money and men, in the great struggle. By his 
naeoounon sagadty, industry, energy and frugality, 
Mr. PliUllpe aoeumulated a large fortune, a portion 
of whfeh he deroted to the enterprise of founding 
PbilUps Academy, which his son had projected, and 
bis brother helped to endow. At his decease, none 
of hie seven ebtldren were living, except this Ihr 
seeing and eminent son. 

Jokn FhiUip*, LL.D,y the second of the three 
brothers, was born Dee. 27, 1719. He was also edu- 
cated afe Harrard, graduathig in tbe class nextafter 
hie biotbsr Samuel's in 1785. After teaehing for a 
short period, be was licensed to preach the gospel, 
hot did not continue long in the profossion, chiefly 
beeaose of his modest sense of defloiendes in tbe 
woriK. ge was soon as uot es sftU merehant at Kxeter, 
N. H., rapidly aneumnlating property, whioh he 
early began to distribute with a munificent hand. 
Under tbe bifluenoe of his nephew at AndoTer, for 
wtMon he folt great respect as weU as affection, he 
eofdlally eo-operated with bis brother. Samuel in 
founding Phillips Academy, and soon after endowed 
Phillipe Sxeter Academy, as sole founder, by a gift 
of S60,000. To both these schools be also made stiU 
ftirtiier doaationa, at a later date, besides other large 
ebacitke, among wbleh was the endowment of a Pro- 
foasoBtaip off Theology at Dartmouth GoUsge. He 
died iB- 1796| hkffikgno dtadraD,aiid 



thily illustrated his virtues. Two of these 
three sons were also educated at Harvard 
and have honorably enrolled their names 
among the most generous patrons of learn- 
ing in our country. 

But, His Honor, the late Lt Governor, 
William Phillips, a grand-son of the An- 
dover divine, though so many of the fam- 
ily had been liberally educated — ^most of 
whom had chosen the clerical profession--- 
was thrown upon a totally different line 
of life, as his father had been before him. 
This father, the youngest of the trio above 
named, left the principal part of a very 
large estate, at his decease, to this his 
only surviving son. The &ther had been 
a distinguished patriot and patron of insti- 
tutions of learning, — intimate with a large 
circle of the clergy — prominent in all the 
public councils of the city and of the 
Commonwealth — ^but, more than all, from 
his very youth, he had been a merchant — 

one third of his estate to the Academy at Andorer, 
and two thirds to his Academy at Exeter. 

Hon. WilUiun Phillip*, the youngest of these 
brothers, bom June 26, 1722, left his father's houss 
at the age of fifteen, to be a clerk in the ferrioe of 
Edward Bromfield, Esq., of Boeton, whose daughter 
he afterwards married, and with whom he also be- 
came partner in a businese wbleh made him ulti- 
mately one of the richest men In New England. 
The large fortune, which he had acquired before the 
ReTolotion, and which steadily increased afterwards, 
during his protracted life, was freely mod bi every 
form or patriotic and public spirited liberality. In 
the heated oonteste of Boeton with Royal GoTernors, 
and troops, Mr. Phillips bore a conspicuous part, with 
such leaders aa the Adamses, Hancock, Waneo, and 
Quincy. He was also called to a long and varied 
civil service bi originating and administering the 
Government of the State. His eldest daughter was 
married to Joslah Quincy, Jr., the young orator of 
Bevolutlonary fhme, whoee early death was so 
greatly bunented in that great crisis. Mr. Phillipe 
made repeated and liberal donaUons to Phillips 
Academy, which bis two elder brothers bad founded, • 
and aaUited many other institutions and charitable 
enterprises, with bis wcelth ; but left a very laige 
estate, at his death. He was for many yean a dea- 
con in the Old South Church. He died in 18M, *' bi 
a good old age, fVillof days, riches and honors." 

These three brothers were tueeearively Presidente 
of the Board of Trustees of Phillips Academy, until 
near the close of William's life, when Samuel Phil- 
lips, Jr., who had planned the Institution, was elect- 
ed in bis stead. SxeeUant portialte of tbe ftmr who 
were so identifled with the early bistosy of the sehool, 
now adora Its balls. 
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the type and prophecy of a long line 
of ** merchant princes," who have, since 
his day, done so much honor to our me- 
tropolis. This son was bom March 30, 
1750. 

His feeble constitution, and especially 
the weakness of his eyes, forbad his pur- 
suing an extended course of study. With 
such an education only as could be ac- 
quired under these disadvantages, in the 
schools of Boston, and amid many intei^ 
ruptiona, he had little prospect in early 
manhood of extensive influence, or use- 
fulness in any sphere. He had not the 
strength for those cares and labors in bu- 
siness, which still occupied his father ; he 
was too modest and reserved, to desire 
political service, or to hope for success in 
it ; nor was there much scope for such 
service at the time. It was an era of dis- 
cussion, of conflict, of excited passion, of 
suspense and foreboding. The oppressed 
Colonies had resisted the Stamp Act, and 
procured its repeal ; but a still more ex- 
citing struggle was now impending. Regi- 
ments of British troops were quartered in 
Boston. The Legislature would not sit 
in the presence of such menacing demon- 
strations, and had withdrawn from the 
State House, to the College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Insolent troops and high- 
spirited citizens could not long stand in 
such an attitude without some catastro- 
phe. There must be — there was — a 
bloody collision — and thenceforth the 
Boston Massacre — March 5, 1770 — was 
an event to be commemorated. 

Mr. Phillips was now just completing 
his twentieth year. Tumults like these, 
in word and deed, were still excidng the 
Colony (and no one in it more than his 
resolute father) when, in 1778, he set sail 
from Boston for England. Doubtless one 
of his hopes in this voyage, was to escape 
from the excitements of a contest, which 
was so threatening, yet unwelcome and 
apparently disastrous ; but he sought also, 
and especially, the mental improvement 
and physical vigor which the long tour 
might give him, and he was not disap- 



pointed. The Mother Conafery, in its va- 
rious sections, he thoroughly explored; 
his travels were also extended to Belgium, 
Holland, and several other regions on the 
Continent; but in 1774 he returned, and 
threw himself zealously into that great 
struggle which he had desired to avoid. 
He was a passenger in one of the tea 
ships^ which met such a reception in Bos- 
ton harbor ; and what he had seen abroad, 
as well as what he now witnessed at home, 
gave a new tone to his character, and a 
new direction to his life. He became ac- 
tive, energetic, resolute, self-sacrificing. 
He engaged personally in enterprises and 
cares, of the most practical nature, de- 
signed to pronoote the Revolution — prom- 
inent among which, at first, was a vigcv- 
ous movement, by means of armed schoon- 
ers, and other small vessels, to capture 
British merchantmen on the coast ; and 
especially the transports, which were 
bringing in supplies of provisions, cloth- 
ing, etc., for the troops. One object of 
this movement, was to procure, if possible, 
supplies of powder for our army, the ex- 
treme want of which greatly embarrasBcd 
its operations. 

Mr. Phillips was, however, yet too 
young, and besides was constitutionallj 
too retiring, to be specially ooospicuoos 
in the Revolutionary drama. It better 
suited him to cooperate in a quiet way 
with his father, wi^ his brother4n-law— - 
the eloquent Quincy — with his Uncle at 
Andover, and with that *' paragon of ex- 
cellence," his young cou^n, Samuel Phil- 
lips^ Jr,y also of Andover, while they and 
their associate leaders in the strife, were 
boldly breaking away from the king, and 
inaugurating a Republic But this deep 
interest in the patriotic contest, revealed 
his capacity for public affairs, and helped 
to prepare him for his long and honorable 
civil services in later years. It may be 
doubted whether anything less stimula- 
ting than this crisis, would have drawn 
him from the retirement which he never 
ceased to prefer. 

Soon after his retam frooi hii fbreiga 
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tonrf in 1774, he married MisB Miriam 
MaaoD* daughter of Hon. Jonathan Mar 
son, of Boston ; but for a considerable 
period, while Boston was in the hands of 
the Britbh, he withdrew, as did also the 
family of his fiither, to Norwich, Ct ; and 
here his first child was bom.^ This was 
the family home, when tidings of Mr. 
Qaincy's death, jnst as he came in sight of 
his natiye shores, on his return from a 
patriotic mission to England,— reach«»d 
them and oyerwhelmed them with grief. 
They were, however, soon, reinstated in 
their city residence, and thenceforth their 
life moyed on quietly and prosperously, 
while the clouds of the revolutionary 
storm were bursting over other portions 
of the ^ land. 

Mr. Phillips had united with the Old 
South Church, of which both his fitther 
and &ther-in-law were now deacons, in 
1772, before his voyage to Europe; and 
for several years he was chiefly occupied 
in the congenial duties of his attractive 
home and church, with only such atten- 
tion to bnnnesB and to public affairs, as 
sailed his tastes. 

He lived then and always afterwards, 
more than most men do, in the society 
and for the welfare of his fiimily ; and few 
men are so fiivored as he was in the do- 
mestic circle. The children, whom it was 
his first care to train according to the he- 
reditary family models, with the aid of his 
most estimable wife,' became distinguished 
in their several spheres.' The Church, 

1 1n Norwich ih«j occupied the Arnold Manilon— 
tlM faoiue to which, U to nld,the traitor B«nedio( 
Arnold wa« born. 

* M». PhiUipi died^Maj 7, 1828, " grMtlj lamenfr- 
ed," St the age of oearlj 70. She waa a ladjr " diatin- 
golahed fbr totelUgenee and diacretlon, eminent Ibr 
pietjr and benerolenoe.*' 

• Tbe ehlldvBn of Mr. Philllpa were :— 

1. WUHamMdunii born Dee. 10, 1776 ; died Jan. 

1, 1784. 

2. Jonathan; bom May 2, 1777; died Oct. 27, 1777. 
8. Jonathan; bom April 2A, 1778; State Senator ; 

reaides aUU in Boeton. 

4. Miriam; bora Jane 9, 1779 ; Harried Dea. Sam- 
uel H. Wallej i died March 26, 1827. 

6. Siward; bora Jane 24, 1782; Deaeon in the 
014 South Gluirah i died Nov. 4, ISaa. 



which be cherished with a similar interest, 
and to which so many family ties drew 
him, chose him one of its deacons in 1794, 
while his father was yet serving in the 
same office ; and amid all the religious 
discussions and controversies of his times, 
he continued to honor it with his labors 
and gifts, as well as with his hearty aflec- 
tion. In 1817 his son Edward was elect- 
ed a deacon, and served with him until 
his death, as he had done with his father, 
— a most suggestive fact in the history of 
household faith. 

But it was not the design of Providence 
to enrich his favored family and Church 
alone by means of his character and his 
life. Content though he was in retire- 
ment, and much as he sought it, a broader 
field was opening before him, to which he 
felt himself gradually drawn as by an in- 
visible hand. Both his sphere and his 
attraction to it, in this respect, were two- 
fold, but, to a great extent, parallel. 

The time had come for him to com- 
mence serving the public in a long suc- 
cession and great variety of civil offices. 
In the full maturity of his powers, his 
counsels were especially valued. He had 
never been, and he never became, a pub- 
lie speaker; but in any familiar, informal 
discussion, and especially in careful, far- 
seeing common sense judgment, he had 
few equals. At first, therefore, he was 
persuaded for several years to sit as a 
representative of Boston in the General 
Court; then in twelve successive elections 
he was chosen Lt Governor ; and twice 
he was appointed Presidential Elector. 
In all of these offices it was his unfailing 
good judgment, which gave him his chief 
influence. As Lt Governor he was asso- 
ciated with two eminent civilians—Gov- 
ernors Strong and Brooks—both of whom 
reposed great confidence in him. Gover- 
nor Brooks once said of him •** that in all 

«. Ahatuil BromJMd; bora Vbb. 5, 1790; married 
Rot. Dk. BarfMt, of Dedham, vbate ahe now 



7. wmam, bora Get. 18, 1791. 

—flee Bond't Gtuahgieal Hittorf of WaUrtoum, 
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their coasultatioos and deliberatioiifl he 
had Deyer known him to give an errone- 
ous o|>inion." 

This fact sufficiently explains the cir- 
cumstance of his entering upon political 
life at an age when most men retire 
from it 

It was his mission to serve the public, 
not in the ambition and fervor of early 
manhood, but in that calm discretion 
which grows ripe, even when the eye 
grows dim. And here we see him stand- 
ing in a peculiar and noticeable relation 
to his eminent cousin, Samuel Phillips, 
Junior. This very remarkable young 
man was the younger of the two, and had 
now finished his memorable life; such a 
life as f<^ ever have the opportunity or 
the force of character to spend. In him, 
solidity of judgment was a special birth- 
right. He was a man in childhood. He 
was the counsellor of other men in his 
youth. The echo of his footsteps in the 
halls of Harvard had scarcely died away, 
before his townsmen sent him, then but 
28 years of age, as their representative to 
the Provincial Congress at Watertown, 
where the family patriarch had rested 
from his labors. From that day to the 
day of his death he was in public life 
without intermission. A member of the 
Convention for framing the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, specially active 
and influential — a Senator as soon as the 
new State Government was organized — 
for fifteen years President of the Senate, 
usually by a unanimous vote, whatever 
might be the state of political parties — at 
the same time Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Essex County — a Commis- 
sioner, to treat with the insurgents in the 
Shays' rebellion — and finally Lt Govern 
nor, we cannot wonder at his early de- 
cease. This was too anxious and respon- 
sible a career for a young man ; much as 
his wisdom may have surpassed his years. 
Yet to all this he had added an incredible 
success in other lines of life, totally dis- 
similar. He had been an extensive farm- 
er^— an enterprinng merchant-^ laig«: 



nuumfacturer of powder, and paper— and, 
above all, the originator and vigilant su- 
pervisor of a model Classical Academy in 
his native town, the first incorporated 
school in the State — and so, borne down 
by his multifarious labors — all perfonned 
with consummate ability — at fifly yean 
of age he had been carried to his tomb ;* 
just as his cousin in Boston was preparing 
to gird himself tor his public career. And 
so the elder enters into the labors of the 
younger; \>ringing to his work the same 
integrity, patriotism, sagacity; not more 
thoroughly perfected by years in the one, 
than in the other by a rare temperament, 
physical, mental, and moral. 

But while Mr. Phillips, thus succeeding 
his honored cousin in political iife^ was 
serving his fellow citizens, in this variet}- 
of civil offices, he became also specially 
prominent in the great educational, phil- 
anthropic, and evangelizing enterprises 
of that period. 

His father had died in 1804. The 
princely estate which he now received, 
as principal heir, became in his hands a 
noble instrument, thenceforth, of Christian 
beneficence. He had watched the zeal- 
ous efforts of his cousin to originate the 
Academy at Andover, with great interest ; 
he had witnessed the early success of that 
enterprise, and of a similar one, which 
grew out of it, at Exeter — in both of 
which ^^ the first and principal object " 
was declared to be ^* the promotion of 
true piety and virtue ; " ^nd now he was 
permitted, as his cousin had not been, to 
see that this auspicious wedlock of learn- 
ing and religion, especially at Andover, 
was the germ, not only of other institu- 
tions such as the Academy at Exeter, but 
of new methods of professional training 
for the clergy, and new forms of religious 



1 Lt. GoTeraor Samuel PhtlUps was born Fab 5, 
1762, at North AndoTur, and died at hla mansion, la 
Soatli Andover, Feb. 10, 1802. On (he day of hJs 
Interment, Feb. 15th, funeral flerrieea were held in 
the precenoe of OoTernor Strong and mnnj memben 
of the Oounoil, the Senate and the Ilooae of Bepre- 
■entatlTis, who were present at Andover ; and also in 
fioitoii, wlMTBA lu|e eooooaiM wm cattwraL 
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actiyity in the churches, such as would 
coDstitute a great era in the world's his- 
tory — nor was he to be in all this chiefly 
a spectator, but an actor. He had already 
been tor many years a member of the 
Board of Trustees at Andover, having 
been elected in 1791, soon aAer the de- 
cease of one of the founders ot' the Acad- 
emy, and while his father and his cousin 
were still bestowing upon the institution 
their parental care, and their frequent 
gifts. Now the spirit of the family that 
had devised and fostered the school, seem- 
ed to have a new and broader develop- 
ment in him — correspondent with the 
new links that appeared in the chain of 
that higher purpose which had led them 
on. 

He not only watched, as his predeces- 
sors had done, over the still rising Acade- 
my, helping the struggling indigent youth 
in it largely every year by his gifts, and 
adding to its endowments ; but he applied 
his rare wisdom and foresiglit to the great 
work, which was suddenly proposed, of 
adjusting a distinct Theological Institu- 
tion to the existing classii*al school, so 
that neither should injure the other; but 
each be a hi-lp to its neighbor. In no 
]K)litii:al exigency wa^ his proverbial 
fionndness of judgment ever more needed, 
or more readily recoornized ; and once 
originate<l under his eve, the new Semi- 
nary had no friend more firm or ardent 
than he. The doctrines which it was 
established to defend and propagate, were 
such as he had been taught by the fathers, 
and wished to transmit to the children ; 
they were the seeds of missions, reforms, 
revivals, such as he loved to contemplate. 
He 9aw theu in his faith pregnant with a 
great and vital future, for which he was 
waiting in prayer and hope, as prophets 
and kings looked for the Hays ot Messiah's 
coming. And sooner even than he could 
foresee, the goodly seed was waving in a 
rich harvest before him ! 

Within the pale ot the young seminary, 
and under its direct influence, the Amei^ 
ican Board of Foreign Missions was sooa 



planned — the Education Society — the 
Tract Society — the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer — the first religious newspaper — 
followed in quick succession ; while at 
other centers yet other enterprises and 
organizations of a similar character were 
originated, to enlarge, if not complete, 
the great sisterhood ; to all of which he 
was attracted, like the steel to the magnet. 
We cannot attempt to tell in how many 
such new schemes of Christian zeal, his 
agency was prominent from their very 
origin ; nor with what unostentatious be- 
nevolence of heart, he poured into all 
these new channels, year after year, the 
streams of his consecrated wealth. It is 
enough to say, that for many years pre- 
ceding his death no man in the Common- 
wealth was in tlib respect hisi peer; no 
other man dispensed his large gifts, for 
religious and charitable purposes, so va- 
riously, so often, so zealously ; as if this 
were now, above all things else, his chief 
and chosen work. 

In his later years, he became much in- 
terested in yet another important project 
at Andover, to be engrafted upon the old 
stock — Phillips Academy. This was a 
Teacher's Seminary, or Normal School. 
He did not live to see this plan carried 
into effect, but it was subsequently ma- 
tured, and af\er a few years the new oflf- 
shoot was appended to the Academy ax 
an English Department. 

To show how intimately and promi- 
nently he bad become connected with 
almost every point in the wide ciicle of 
beneficiary enterprises, at the time of his 
decease. Dr. VVisner states in a note to 
his funeral discourse, that '* during the 
last three weeks of his life he contributed 
to diflerent charitable objects above 
$5,000 — an amount which would doubt- 
less have been nearly doubled, had he 
lived a few days longer " ;— so his deeds 
had come to be estimated— the gifld were 
" thousands " — the intervals — " a few 
days." ** At the time pf his death," con- 
tinnes Dr. Wisner, ** he was President of 
the MaMAchufetts Bible Society, of the 
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Society for Propagmting the Ckispel, of 
the American Education Society, of the 
Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
Vicinity, of the Congregational Charitar 
ble Society, of the General Hospital Cor- 
poration, of the Boston Dispensary, and 
of the Trustees of Phillips Academy, at 
Andover. Among the bequests in bis 
Will, are legacies to eleven different Insti- 
tutions and charitable societies — amount- 
ing to the sum of $62,000 ;^ and during 
several of the later years of bis life his 
annual gifts, in the various channels of 
his bene6cence, were more, it is said, than 
910,000. 

Much therefore as he was elevated and 
honored in political circles, the religious 
worid had been most congenial to him, 
and here his death was most deeply felt 
He who had made all the influence of his 
high station tributary to the cause of 
Christ, and had honored every office con- 
ferred on him by his Christian probity, 
was in bis ripe old age suddenly called to 
his rest He died on Saturday evening, 
May 25th, 1827, aged 77. '* His decease 
at this moment," says the Courier of the 
ensuing week, '* will cast a gloom over 
the celebrations of numerous religious 
and charitable societies of which he was 
a member or a patron, and whose anni- 
versaries are held the present week;" 
and 80 indeed it was ; in every meeting 
his revered name was gratefully repeat- 
ed ; every Report paid him a tribute ; 
and every Christian heart was eager to 
pay him some homage of its own, like the 
glowing eulogy of a writer in the Recor- 
der the ensuing week, which closes with 
these words : — 

'* That his character is what we have 
represented will appear from the testi- 
mony of the ' widow and the fatberless, 
whom he has rescued from want and 
woe ; of the friends whom his cllftrtif has 
aided and his counsel blessed ; of the al- 
most numberless societies whieh his gen- 



erosity has strengthened^ I had afanoBt 
said supported ; of the institutions which 
he has befriended : — but they recount bii 
deeds of charity. They are generally 
known ; they are appreciated by multi- 
tudes in this world ; they are remembered 
on high ; they will be disclosed to the as- 
sembled universe at the day of judgment 
His charities have smoothed the furrowed 
cheek of some who were descending to 
the grave pennyless and friendless, lliey 
have comforted and supported others who 
know not, and never will know, till the 
secrets of all hearts are disclosed, to 
what source they are indebted for these 
blessings. They have largely contribu- 
ted to the spread of l^e gospel in heathen 
lands. They have aided in building 
churches, in circulating Bibles, in educa- 
ting pious youth for the gospel ministry. 

He is not^ for Ood has taken kim — 
translated, as we humbly trust and finnly 
believe, from a world of sin and sorrow 
and trial, to a heaven of joy and love. 
God of his infinite mercy grant, that his 
falling mantle may rest, not on one alone, 
but on many; that it may encompass 
numbers in its folds ; and that a multitode 
may be induced, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty." 

How fitting that he should be buried 
amid these anniversary reviews and- 
praises, with such Christian Associations 
of every name, to bear his pall, and pro- 
nounce his eulogy ! 
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THE ADAPTATION OF CONGREGATIONALISM FOR THE WORK 
OF HOME MISSIONS.* 

BY HST. IBBAEL B. BWINELL, XUKIOB PABTOB OF THB THIBD CHtTBCH, 8ALEX. 

principle in the tesrt, which was to nm 
under history and come oat in freqnent 
fuIHllmenti, if I appropriate the words of 
the prophet as describing the history and 
mission of Congregationalism in this conn- 
try, as an instrumentality designed by 
Goii to participate largely in the work of 
its Evangelization. So interpreted, the 
progress of Congregationalism, from its 
small beginnings to its present compara- 
tive maiurity, has already been a striking 
fulfillment of the prophecy : *' / will also 
take of the highest branch of the high ce- 
dar, and will set it : I will crop off from 
the top of his young twigs a tender one^ 
and wdl plant it upon a high mountain 
and eminent : In the mountain of the height 
of hrael will I plant it ; and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a 
gooflly cedar ; and under it shall dwell all 
fowl of eoery wing ; and in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell. And 
all the trees of the field shall know that 1 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, 
have exalted the low tree, have dried up 
the green tree, and have made the dry tree 
to flourish:* 

But the past speaks for itself, and we 
expect nobler things in the future. It 
will therefore be my object to speak of. 
the adaptation of Congregationalism for 
fulfilling more perfectly the predictions of 
the text ; in other words, the Adaptation 
of Congregationalism for carrying on the 
Home Missionary work. • 

This is a theme which now possesses 
peculiar interest There are indications, 
each year becoming, not merely pro- 
phetic, but even palpable and certain, 
that the time is not far distant when our 
churches will be left nearly alone to sus- 
tain the operations of the American Home 



k.ztU:22^. <' Thus MithtlM Lord God; I will 
•Ito takne of Um hichiwfe hnneh of Ui« bigli ei*dar, 
and will art it ; I will crop off from the cop of bia 
young t*\g* a t«ad«r one, iinJ will plant it upon 
* high m mauio and «iutoeut : In the moon- 
tain of the hefght of Imei will I plant It j and 
Itahall bring forth boughs, and bear fru<t,and 
be a goodly cedar; and under it tihall dwflt all 
fbwl of every wing; In cheshiidow of the branch- 
es thereof ■hall chey dwell. And all the tn^ 
of the field shall know chtt I ihe Lord hare 
brought down the high tree, have exalt«rd the 
lowtrM, have dried up the grtfen tree, nnd hare 
made the dry tree ro flourish : I the Lord hare 
■pnken and hare done It." 

Wb have here, under the symboliral 
form which prophecy oflen assumes, a 
statement of the way in which some new 
development of the kin^zdom of God be- 
gins and goes on. It refem perhaps pre- 
eminently t# the coming of Christ and 
the rise and pn^ress of Christianity. 
But the same process repeats itself in 
many subordinate sections of Christian- 
ity ; reflects itself, with variations, in the 
case of each of the denominations, or 
constituent parts, of the one true Church 
of Christ. Of all these, designed by 
Providence fi>r a specific mission, it may 
donbtless be said, that they were sepa- 
rated from the viral parts of a previously 
existing section of the Church, as young 
and tender twi<zs from the top of a cedar ; 
"were planted in a place where^ they might 
secure eminence ; were made to bring 
forth boughs, bear fruit, and become 
goodly cedars ; and were enlarged and 
blessed, until "in the shadow of the 
branches thereof" dwelt "all fowl of 
every wing," and " all the trees of the 
field " saw and knew that it was the work 
of the Lord. 

I shall therefore do no violence to the 

lA dbeoarse delivered Jane SSth, 1859, in the 
Booth Gharah, Pittsfleld, before the General Aiso- 
datfcm of IhMachiiMttt. 
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Missionary Society. Alas that this is so 1 
says my heart, for I love those who hare 
cooperated with us. They are good 
Christians and true. I am not slow to 
acknowledge their merits. They have 
showed great largeness of heart, frater- 
nity of spirit, and have made great sacri- 
fices for the common cause. But my 
reason will not suffer me to repine ; for I 
know that cooperation was the necessity 
and sign of weakness ; separation, of ma- 
turity. It is by an instinct, that brothers, 
when young and feeble, are prompted to 
work together and receive counsel and 
assistance from each other ; but it is equal- 
ly in obedience to another instinct and 
law of their nature, that they, grown to 
manhood, prefer to separate and set up 
each for himself. 

At the commencement of the coopera- 
tion Congregationalism had not learned 
its expansibility, or rather, did not pos- 
sess its present power of expansion. It 
did, indeed, travel in the hearts and 
preferences of its sons, as they went west- 
ward, and it was organized into churches ; 
but as its forces are moral forces, and as 
these are weak when they must traverse 
great spaces by stage-coaches and canal 
boats, the secular press mainly, and infre- 
quent correspondence, it was inadequate 
to the task of nurturing them and keeping 
them in lively sympathy with itself. Pres- 
byterianism also was weak, but in other re- 
spects ; weak in ability to do the work, — 
a weakness not so much from want of 
ecclesiastical breadth and capacity, as 
. from immaturity and want of means. 

During those periods of mutual but 
different weakness, it was the glory of 
both denominations that they could and 
did cooperate — honestly, heartily, suc- 
cessfully ; each, to an extent, supplement- 
ing the deficiencies of the other ; Presby- 
terians furnishing, in over-measure, the 
ecclesiastical channels for the work, and 
Congregationalists, in equal over-propor- 
tion, the men and money. Neither could 
have done the work alone ; the one for 
want of force, the other, of the means of 



intercourse with its distant children. But 
they had grace enough to labor t)ogether, 
and thus save the whole weak and tender 
Home Missionary field from being over- 
lapped and cross-raked and torn by their 
separate denominational efiorts, and to rear 
a noble monument, in the 8elf-«a8taining 
churches they have raised up, to the glory 
of God. 

But now Congregationalism, in relation 
to the wants of the whole country, is not 
what it was ; for now moral bands are as 
tough across the continent, as fifty yean 
ago they were across the State. There 
are now as much oneness and sympathy 
between the Congregationalism of Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Minnesota or Cali- 
fomia, as there were at the time referred 
to, between that in Pittsfield and that in 
Salem. Presby terianism also feels that it 
has reached its majority, and begins to 
be uneasy, anxious to shake off the re- 
straints and concessions of weakness, and 
impatient to do its work in its own way. 
Its thews are lai^ and springy ; and it 
struggles against the silken cords that 
bind it to cooperation ; and every year it 
looks more and more to its own projects, 
and precipitates the inevitable separation. 
Figures are sometimes prophetic During 
the Society's last year, Presbyterians con- 
tributed about 25 per cent, of the sum 
received, and drew out about 92 per cent 
of the sum distributed. Soon, according 
to present appearances, the general deci- 
sive voice of the majority in the General 
Assembly will be : Ckureh-Extension ; no 
more codperation. 

Both denominations are now, therefore, 
relatively strong, and competent to en- 
gage, each by itself, in the work of Home 
Evangelization. Presbyterian ism must do 
it It is with it a fundamental idea that 
the Church has within itself the capacity 
and responsibility of doing the work oi 
Christ on earth, and that all evangeliza- 
tion and reforms must issue from her 
bosom and be directed by her moulding 
hand. Self-completeness and separa- 
tion is with it an organic instinct, — 
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already terribly baming in the bones 
of Young Presbytery, and spreading 
rapidly through the whole denomina- 
tion. And in the event of the withdrawal 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists also 
must work abne ; but they will be true to 
the American Home Missionary Society; 
they will not desert that 

Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be untimely, in order to meet the new 
req>onmbilities which may soon deyolve 
upon our churches, to examine calmly, 
not as partisans, but Christians, the adap- 
tation of Congregationalism to the work 
of Home Missions. It has advantages, 
and it has disadvantages ; and we need to 
examine them fairly, in order that, under 
the new order of things which is opening 
before us, we may make as much of the 
one and as little of the other as possible, 
and be prepared for the emergency. 

I shall speak first of the disadvantages y 
and then of the advantages. 

I. (a) In the first place, then, Ckmgre^ 
gationalism has no power in itself ^ as an 
ecclesiastical system, to perform the work 
of Home Evangelization, It is a conge- 
ries of separate churches, without eccle- 
siastical head or union. Ecclesiastically, 
or authoritatively, it can act only a 
Church at a time, and each Church for 
itsel£ One Church may indeed do some- 
thing in the missionary work, in its own 
neighborhood, or may send its agents 
abroad. But all such efforts would be 
petty, one-Church efforts; they would 
want the system and wisdom and vigor 
of having been put forth under a common, 
intelligent, superintending eye, and issue 
in general disorder or general neglect 
It woald be but the carrying out of this 
principle, if each Christian should resolve 
himself into an independent foreign mift- 
sionaiy society. Congregationalism, there- 
fore, has no ecclesiastical capacity to do 
this work ; neither to devise nor direct how 
it shall be done. If, in relation to missions, 
it is a giant, it is a giant without either a 
hand or an eye. Whatever is done by 
its SODS and daughters fixr the novation of 



the country, must be done by them out- 
side of its ecclesiastical ranks or capaci- 
ties, in connection with voluntary and 
independent boards. It cannot do the 
work; it can only let it be done. Con- 
gregationalism ecclesiastically is power- 
less, but this makes Congregationalism, as 
the aggregate of Congregationalists, migh- 
ty, as we shall see. 

(h) Again, after a method of opera- 
tions has been devised and instituted by 
its children as individuals, acting outside 
of its ecdesiaBtical jurisdiction, Congrega- 
tionalism has no outward hands which it 
throws around its membership, drawing 
them into one loving family, and stimula- 
ting them to act together with one heart 
and will — ^no general organization, not 
ecclesiastical, but fraternal, in which the 
churches may meet by their representa- 
tives, become acquainted with one anoth- 
er, and be fused into unanimity and hear- 
tiness of cooperation. Our churches, fra- 
ternally and socially considered, do not 
shine as an illuminated city set on a hill, 
in one broad blaze of intermingling light, 
but as so many watch-fires, with interme- 
diate dark spaces, of separate groups en- 
camped as they please around the moun- 
tain of the Lord. They are scattered, as 
sheep sometimes are through a pasture, 
each by itself, following its inclinations, 
little heeding the rest, but unlike them 
having no common shade or fold in which, 
from, time to time, they love to assemble, 
showing that after all they are but one 
flock. We are many flocks — afraid of 
one another, and afraid even to know 
one another in the face ; and here is our 
greatest weakness, the want of harmony 
and concentration of action. Let our 
churches experience the uniting in- 
fluence, which their wise union in Dis- 
trict Conferences, State Conferences, and 
General Conventions, without the least 
particle of authority, would in time exert, 
and their efficiency in any such great 
Christian cause as that of Home Missions 
would be incalculably increased. This 
would silently cause that strength to be 
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gathered up, directed and saved, too 
mach of which, when the object is good, 
is now applied to disadvantage, too much 
dissipated without object, and too much 
squandered in narrow and foolish enter- 
prises. 

(c) And another disadvantage from 
which we suffer is want of esprit de corps. 
By thfs I do not mean any such sectarian 
feeling as makes the interests of the de- 
nomination an end, but a hearty and 
grateful recognition of the denomination, 
and love of it, as the sphere in which 
Christ bids us serve him. It is Congre- 
gationalism which under God has given 
us our spiritual birth and nurture — a re- 
ligious training which in most particulars 
certainly is not surpassed. But so imper- 
ceptibly and modestly has the mother*s 
influence been exerted, like the silent 
forces of air and light, that we overlook 
her, and her other children, and do not 
remember that they are our brothers and 
sisters. You might almost as well speak 
of the esprit de carp* of the white popula- 
tion of the city of New York, as of the 
Congregational churt-hes of our country. 
There is little attraction or coherence be- 
tween them — scarcely more than between 
them and chunhes of other kinds. With 
each the order is : Christ first, then itself, 
then the whole body of Christians indis- 
criminately. There is no room made for 
the denomination. We forget, save as a 
mere local question of church-member- 
ship, that we are a denomination. This 
fact greatly weakens the ardor and vigor 
with which otherwise we should under- 
take and prosecute the enterprises which 
peculiarly devolve on us. It deprives us 
of the benefit of an instinct which is in 
itself innocent and powerful, and which 
when sanctified is intended by God to act 
a prominent part in arousing, uniting, 
and stimulating his people to labor. Con- 
gregationalism has no presiding genius or 
soul, pervading all its parts and keeping 
them in lively and vital sympathy with 
one another, so that if yon touch and 
secure it in one part, or inoculate it there 



with some new form of religious life, it 
will, by its own self<K:irculation, take it 
up, carry it forward, and distribute it 
among them all ; but you must tediously 
approach and inoculate them one at a 
time — churches and individuals. We 
have no one soul causing us to hang to- 
gether, but many souls causing us to hang 
apart ; and many minds, other Uiings be- 
ing equal, make many works, rather than 
much work. 

II. Now that, in spite of these seri- 
ous disadvantages, Congregationalism has 
been able to effect something in the work 
of Home Missions, nay, to show itself a 
mighty power, it is evident that it must 
have remarkable compensating, and over- 
balancing adoantaffes for this service. 

(a) I mention first, as the foundation, 
the sense of responsibility to God, which 
it awakens. All denominations of true 
Christians possess this characteristic to a 
large extent, but Congreg^itionalists pre- 
eminently, I think, — for the simple rea- 
son that there id nothing else they can 
feel responsible to; not a single, petty 
Church — it is not of importance enough 
to furnish the temptation ; nor the de- 
nomination, for that has to them, as we 
hivS seen, only an unreal and dreamy 
existence. From the time of their con- 
version to their death, there is nothing, 
claiming the .«acredness of religion, to di- 
vide or weaken their allegiance ; no spe- 
cious and dazzling object, bearing a holy 
look, intervening and entangling their 
feelings of obligation ; no High Church- 
ism, crowding out Christ, and substituting 
the Church ; no exaggerated rite or form, 
receiving undue importance, and claim- 
ing excensive service ; no sacerdotal min- 
istry, intercepting or absorbing the re- 
sponsibilities of the membership. The 
conscience of each member is held bound 
directly to the bar of God. The whole 
training in the Sabbath school, in the 
house of God, and in the Churuh, is to 
allow nothing to come between the soul 
and God, the Father, Son and Spirit. It 
is a soblime, solemn, inspiring proaence. 
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in "which such nurture leaves the individ* 
ual, — far above all churches, all denomina- 
tions, all earthly interests however chris- 
tened with go<ll/ names — the presence 
of the King of kings. This sense of su- 
preme responsibility to Grod has always 
been a marked characteristic of our peo- 
ple. It has been their habit only to in- 
quire whether a cause were from God, 
and if so, to give it a welcome. They 
have endowed academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries ; furnished profes- 
sors and ministers ; and sustained benevo- 
lent enterprises and charities by generous 
gifls of men and money, — outside of their 
ranks, and had no hesitation, and asked 
no questions, when they had seen 6od*s 
signature on the appeal ; and no film of 
prejudice gathered over their eyes, ren- 
dering it difficult for them to read hii 
signature, in such cases. It is probable 
also that there is now no people on earth, 
to whom an appeal^ coming from without, 
having no denominational bait, and rest- 
ing purely on its Chri^^tian merits, would 
be more welcome, or from whom it would 
receive a readier or heartier response. 
And every Christian minister will bear 
me witness, that he never feels so strong, 
never feels that he has such hold on the 
consciences of our men, never feels that 
he can so move and fire them to deeds of 
Christian enterprise, as when he has car- 
ried them up into the presence of the 
Almighty, and laid Hut hand upon them. 
And every brother, so trained, will bear 
me witness, that he feels degraded, as if 
defilement had somehow been passed 
through his whole spiritual nature, when 
a minister thinks it necessary, in order to 
secure his cooperation, instead of coming 
down to him from God, to approach him 
from beneath, on the earthly side, appeal- 
ing to his prejudices, weaknesses, and 
lower interests, connecting him with the 
denomination. 

Now this principle of felt responsi- 
bility to God — underlying and quicken- 
ing, as it does, all right principles in the 
soul in relation to each person of the 



Trinity, its love, faith, hope, trust, sub- 
mission, consecration — is the most power- 
ful and healthfal motive in evangelization. 
Nothing else takes so deep and broad a 
grasp on the entire will, and so brings it 
into captivity to God, nay, so makes it 
free and mighty in God. All mixed 
motives, tinged with personal, local, sec- 
tarian, or even patriotic or philanthropic 
aims, are powerless in comparison. Let 
this principle take possession of a man, or 
a ^community, or largely of a denomina- 
tion, and there you will see something 
done. The spirit has been touched by a 
spark from the being of God, and the holy 
fire has spread through its whole nature, 
and set it in a blaze ; and now the indi- 
vidual, from the influence of the leaping, 
raging, kindred flame within, must work 
for Him. Such a people, if there is work 
to be done, do not wait for others first to 
see it, and then bring it to them. They 
are themselves the first to perceive it, the 
first to undertake it. They are first to 
unfurl the banner of definite organiza- 
tion for Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Tract Distribution, the cause of the Sailor, 
and of Temperance. They are first to 
rush into any breath to which the Master 
points them, cr}*ing out to others : come, 
follow on. And those animated by this 
principle do not weary. They pour out 
life, health, money, like water, year after 
year, not in lessening but increasing 
streams, because the fountain is not fed 
by excitement, or sensibility, or sen^- 
ment, but by a principle, which, gushing 
forth, rich and copious, directly from the 
fullness of Jehovah, floods their hearts. 
It is a power of action, a principle, as ex- 
haustless and enduring as the being of 
God. I grant that lower and mixed mo- 
tives, saturated with deuominational feel- 
ing, or humanitarianism, or baptized sel- 
fishness, or ambition, may eflect something 
in this cause ; but we cannot -expect a 
blessing upon them, as upon this ; nor 
have they that ring of pure, divine qual- 
ity, which shows that they can be relied 
on amid all emergencies to build up the 
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spiritual kingdom of Christ No, no ; you 
get nothing strong, nothing salutary, noth- 
ing reliable, nothing efficient next to the 
Almighty, till you get an army of men 
who feel that they owe their allegiance 
directly to God. 

Congregationalism is fiir from possessing 
this trait in full ; other denominations pos- 
sess much of it ; but, compared with oth- 
ers, a sense of responsibility to God is yet 
a characteristic of our churches ; and here 
is the hiding of their power. 

(b) Another advantage of Congrega- 
tionalism is its catholicity. The fact of 
catholicity is obvious. It may be seen in 
the circumstance, so honorable to itself in 
a spiritual point of view, though so waste- 
ful to its outward growth, that the mem- 
bers and resources of no other class of 
Christians have ever melted so readily, 
and in such proportions, into other denom- 
inations. With our people, many of them 
at least, the Christian has ever been the 
first matter in their regards, and the de- 
nomination, not the second, but — no- 
where. This shows how bro^ and spir- 
itual is the type of piety which Congrega- 
tionalism inculcates. It is a piety that 
will work with any persons who work for 
Christ ; and a piety that, having begun to 
work with others, will not be the first to 
become sensitive and impatient, and final- 
ly withdraw. Preferences it may have, 
and does have, and ought to have, but its 
sympathies are as large as the kingdom of 
Christ ; and the preferences are precisely 
the things it can sacrifice, but the sympa- 
thies it must retain. 

Different reasons have been assigned 
by way of explaining this peculiarity. 
Perhaps we shall reach the real cause 
when we consider two things : How great 
Congregationalism makes the Bible, and 
how itnall the Church. The Bible is the 
book of Congregationalists. By this I mean 
that they have no *' book,** no creed, no 
standard, no authoritative tribunal, which 
comes between the conscience and the 
word of God, and to which they must 
sabmit their £uth. They have summaries 



of doctrine which they love ; but hold 
them utterly worthless only as they can 
show that they are true to Scripture. 
They are not authorities but conveoien- 
cies. Now, because the whole mind and 
heart of our people are brought pre- 
eminently into contact with inspired truth, 
— ^the throbbing heart which is employed 
by the Holy Spirit in sending pulses and 
gushes of spiritual life into believers — 
their religious character partakes of its 
broad, pure, and simply Christian charac- 
ter. For Congregationalism does not hide 
its head, ostrich-like, under a single leaf 
of revelation — doctrinal, ritual, or eccle- 
siastical, — and thus cramp itself into ex- 
clusiveness, bigotry or superstition, or all 
combined, but dwells equally and freely 
under the whole broad shadow of that 
tree whose leaves are " for the healing of 
the nations." The Bible is its shibboleth ; 
not a single word or phrase of it Here, 
in part, is the explanation. 

But to this must be added the influence 
of the fact that Congregationalism is com- 
plete in a single Church, and that no two 
of its churches are ecclesiastically con- 
nected, or dependent on a higher tribu- 
nal. Imagine the educating effect of this 
on a people, having no narrow denomina- 
tional dogmas, through a succession of 
generations. A single company of be- 
lievers — that is the extent of the ecclesi- 
astical arena. Who, rowing in so small 
a boat, would be likely to cultivate pro- 
fessional pride or ambition, when along- 
side of a Presbyterian, or £piscopal, or 
Wesleyan man-of-war with its governed 
ranks and graded officers? When the 
Congregationalist says, We, in any eccle- 
siastical sense, he collapses into a veiy 
small personage. But precisely this thing 
God has used to give him one of the 
largest hearts in Christendom. There is 
not enough about his craft to entangle 
his thoughts and sympathies, and hence 
the world he lives in is lai^er than that 
of the man-of-war. It is the whole ex- 
panse of the heavens above, and die 
whole horizon of water and land around. 
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He has not motive enough to make him a 
sectarian — unless others make it for him, 
and worry him into it. He is ordained, 
by his system, to be simply a Christian^ 
in a Congregational fold. 

The bearing of this on Home Missions 
is obvious. So far as the movement takes 
character from Congregationalism, the 
type of Christianity it propagates will be 
singularly pure and unsectarian. Its 
special end and mission will be to leaven 
the country with Christianity, not Congre- 
gationalism. Again, it is not involved 
and encumbered with its own private 
sectarian enterprises and projects, so that 
it can not give of its best strength to this 
work. It has no petty schemes of its own, 
conflicting with the large calls of Chris- 
tian duty, to absorb its energy and em- 
barrass it It is ready to go into any open 
field in the land, where there will be 
returns to Christ, though none to itself. 
And further, it is not, and will not be, 
the desire of our churches to urge Con- 
gregationalism on sectarian grounds, 
where it is not needed for Christ's sake. 
Individuals may desire this; but our 
churches, or any considerable number of 
Christians, can not be made to drive 
a denominational wedge when Christ 
has no need of it, and will be deaf 
to their appeals. The moon would be no 
more silent and imperturbable, if a dog 
should bay ai it to assist it in a foray 
against a flock of sheep, than our church- 
es would be, if hotspurs should sue them 
to turn a^iide from the work of Christ, 
and devote their strength to sectarian 
carnage. 

A denomination, therefore, of catholic 
spirit diffuses a noble style of Christian- 
ity ; it goes where there is a call for it; 
and it has grace enough not to go where 
it is not needed : while a sectarian de- 
nomination trails H baneful influence ; is 
often pre-o<rcupied and can not go 
where good might be done ; and not sel- 
dom obtrudes whfre Christ does not sum- 
mon it. Sectarianism is cumbersome, 
awkward, weak, in building up the spi- 



ritual kingdom of God. There is a per- 
petual conflict between the real work to 
be done, and the work it is doing. There 
is great misapplication and waste of 
strength. With great vociferation, and 
clatter of machinery, and with a great 
show of chips, it yet does comparatively 
little for Christ. Catholicity, keeping in 
closer sympathy with the kingdom of 
God all the way through, starts with more 
real strength, wastes less, eflects more 
that will live in eternity, and less that 
will perish. Catholicity is a power in 
Home Missions, and catholicity is char- 
acteristic of our churches. 

(c) I may mention flexibility as an- 
other advantage. By this I do not refer 
to any laxness, or indiflerence to princi- 
ple or doctrine — in which respects Con- 
gregationalists are certainly as staunch and 
reliable as any other class of Christians, 
— but to facility in adapting means to 
endd in building up the kingdom of 
Christ We have seen that Congrega- 
tionalism has no means of carrying on, in 
an ecclesiastical way, this work through- 
out the land. But what it cannot do ec- 
clesiastically, it has no embarrassment in 
attempting through individuals, volunta- 
rily. The ecclesiastical system is per- 
fectly fluent, allowing the membem, while 
remaining in it, to flow out into all man- 
ner of voluntary organizations for the 
recovery of the lost. Not only is no re- 
pressive influence exerted by endeavoring 
to make them act only within and through 
itself, but they are ever incited by it to 
go forth and labor outside of it Accord- 
ingly Congregationalism has. practically, 
wonderful flexibility and power to meet 
the wants of Christian enterprise. If new 
work is necessary, a new society springs 
up to do it, headed by those whose eye 
has been the quickest to see it, and whose 
conscience to feel it, without waiting till 
the denomination as a body could be 
convinced and persuaded, by a majority 
vote, to engage in it And if an old so- 
ciety proves inadequate or faithless, it is 
simply let alone, and a substitute takes its 
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place, without a rent in the denomination. 
Th\a flexibility is of manifest service in 
the work of Home Evangelization. It 
enables our churches, through one chan- 
nel or another, through some oi^aniza- 
tion, which is at once an eye for them 
overlooking the country, and a hand rea- 
dy to reach out to any extremity or local- 
ity thereof, and minister for them, — to 
apply their effort to the exact want and 
place where it is needed. It enables them 
thus, not only to bring their relief into ab- 
solute contact with the existing necessity, 
but also to vary it with that necessity ; 
. and so to keep abreast of the times, and 
side by side of their changing wants. In 
this particular Congregationalism has<zreat 
superiority over a consolidated denomina- 
tion. Congregationalism in its evangeli- 
zing operations is ever plastic, ever taking 
form, never formed, changing its methods 
to the changed emergency, and keeping 
step with the march of Providence. Con- 
solidation is heavy and slow, and with 
difficulty meets a new exigency, and afVer 
public sentiment has been slowly created 
in favor of a new enterprise, and the ma- 
jority have decided to engage in it, its 
method, from too great conservatism, 
stiffness, inflexibility of joint, is likely 
soon to fall one side of the age and the 
call of Grod, and become fruitless. 

Thus the Papacy had swung off from 
the wants of the world at the time of the 
Reformation ; thus the Church of Eng- 
land, from the necessities of the masses at 
the rise of Methodism ; and thus Wesley- 
anism is now swerving from the religious 
demands of New England, and requires 
modifications. Thus modem Episcopa- 
lianism is constitutionally one side of 
the popular heart, and has no capability 
of readjustment, and herein, strange to 
say, lies its power ; for it is a religion, save 
in the case of those who have lost their 
place, for those who love to live over and 
over the same religious routine, without 
change or progress, themselves constitu- 
tionally outside of the religious move- 
ments of the age, and unwilling to be 



brought into them, — a small and excep- 
tional class always. And thus Presbyte- 
nanism, uninfluenced by Volnntaryiam, 
would have been slow to originate and 
put in operation Church-Extendon ; and 
having received the impulse from with- 
out, and started a Home Missionary sys- 
tem, it will continually tend to become 
stereotyped and to fall behind the times. 

The reason for this difference is obvi- 
ous : Congregationalism has the law de- 
termining its operations in what is to be 
done; consolidation in itself— in what it 
can educate a vast body of men to aijree to 
do and can keep them doing. Prof Park 
repeats a remark made by Justin Edwards 
a short time before his death : ^* I could 
never have done what I did in the incip- 
ient movements of the Ameri<*an Tract 
Society, nor in the forming of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society, nor in the es- 
tablishment of the American Sabbath 
Union, unless I had enjoyed the aid of a 
popular and unfettered Church govern- 
ment, allowing me to combine the agen- 
cies of enterprising individuals, whenever 
and wherever I could find them — ^men 
accustomed to act for themselves — minute- 
men, ready for every good work, without 
waiting for the jarring and warring of 
Church courts." — {Address before Cong. 
Union, 1864.) 

And thus it is that, while consolidatioD 
will refuse to touch some sins and will 
continually tend to fall behind Providence 
and the necessities of the age, Congrega- 
tionalism, through at least some of its 
foremost men, will grapple with every 
form and feature of public sin, and will 
keep abreast of the times in efforts to 
save our country. 

(d) Still another advantage of Con- 
gregationalism for this service is its affin- 
ity with our civil system. The genius of 
our civil system is that of a nation that 
has grown up under the fostering and 
moulding influence of religion, and of this 
religious element Congregationalism was, 
in the northern and more enterprising 
and influential section, the original nerve 
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and organ. Con;^rcgationaIism in this 
region, gave birth to the state, and suck- 
led it, and took care of if, till it was able 
to take care of itself, when a separation 
ensued, and it acted on its own responsi- 
bility. But still, down to the present, a 
certain degree of consanguinity remains; 
and the civil system of New England is 
largely the civil system of the rest of the 
States, especially in the North. Now 
there was doubtless a providence, for the 
religious good of our country, in causing 
the most vigorous centre of Congre- 
gationalism to be at the same time 
the most vigorous and controlling centre 
of the civil life of our country, — so that 
there should be a peculiar sympathy be- 
tween our fonn of Christianity and the 
secret tide;i and movements, the spiritual 
currents, the most potent of all, of our 
civil system. From this cause, besides 
the fact that Congregationalism will 
everywhere meet those who have been 
more or less trained under its influence, 
it will flow with iipecial ease through the 
congenial channels which the beckoning 
geniu» of the state opens to it. Freedom, 
who still reigns in the North, and has 
loving children there everywhere, not 
only welcomes, but greets it as preeminent- 
ly an efficient agent under God of giving 
to her her supremacy, and maintaining it. 
Congregationalism, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted to meet the wants of the inde- 
pendent, daring, liberty-loving men of 
the West. They may, they will, in large 
numbers fall into other channels or ranks, 
but it will be from prejudice, or necessity, 
or with protestations, or ultimately with 
forceful moditications of those systems. 
The spirit of the West and the spirit of 
Congregationalism, from their natural, 
consanguineous alliance, ever tend to re- 
embrace each other. The growing and 
vigorous sections of our country are wait- 
ing tor our help ; and this is another ele- 
ment of our power. 

Now, when to all these we add the ob- 
vious considerations — not so remote as 
fruits from the genius of our system as 
VOL. I. 45 



might at first be supposed, — that God has 
given us in New England the means of 
educating a larger number of men than we 
have professional openings for, and has 
bestowed much wealth and more thrift on 
our churches — considerations which need 
only this passing glance — the catalogue is 
complete. 

Such, th6n, are some of our advanta- 
ges for prosecuting Home Missions : first, 
a sense of Responsibility directly to God — 
this furnishes the motive power; then, 
Catholicity — this secures the right dispo- 
sition tor the work; then Flexibility — 
this gives access to the exact service 
n cede J ; then. Affinity — this causes us to 
be met with special welcome from the 
field ; and finally, Providential Ability for 
the work. Do not these things show, my 
hearers, that God designs that, as we have 
had, so we should have, a large mission to 
perform for the salvation of our coun- 
try ? Are they not to be interpreted in 
the light of a voice of God to us, calling 
us to redouble our faith, our hope, our 
sacrifices ? 

We have, to our hand, a Society, well 
organized and tried, perfectly adapted to 
our wants, through which we may engage 
in this work. It suits us, because it is 
not a Congregational society, nor a secta- 
rian society. A majority in all its de- 
partments of management are Presbyte- 
rians. But it is catholic and intensely 
Christian ; and therefore it meets the de- 
mands of Congregationalism perfectly. It 
is intelligent, wise, eflicient; having the 
wide-seeing eye, and the prompt and vig- 
orous hand. 

Moreover, through its auxiliaries, or 
more directly, through its own agents and 
missionaries, it is adapted to reach, and 
designs to perform, the exact work which 
is needed in the destitute regions of the 
land. 

What every unevangelized community 
needs is a self-supporting Church. This 
is the unit, or elementary whole, of the 
kingdom of God. Till the eelf-support- 
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ing Church is secured, a whole germ of 
that kingdom does not exist, iu any pai> 
ticular locality. There may be Bibles 
there, and the evangelist, and a number 
of Christians, but these, though prepara- 
tions, are an incomplete germ. They 
strike no root into the soil, furnish no gua- 
ranty that Christianity will perpetuate it- 
self there. They float about on the sur- 
face, till they reach an organization and 
take root and become self-supporting, or 
are dispersed by the winds. Now the 
self-perpetuating Church — the unit of the 
kingdom of God, the whole germ of the 
living gospel — it is the special and pecu- 
liar office of the American Home Mimon' 
(try Society to secure. This is not the 
work of the Bible Society, nor of the 
Tract Society, nor of the Sabbath School 
So<.'iety, nor of the Education Society, 
nor of the College Society, but it is of 
this. It sends the minister to the proper 
field ; and not only a minister, but an 
educated one ; and not only this, but one 
who bears with him, and is able to trans- 
fuse, by the Divine blessing, into others, 
a love of sound doctrine and all the in- 
stitutions of the gospel : and it maintains 
him there, in whole or in part, till a self- 



supporting Church rises oat of the deso- 
lation — a church trained to know and 
defend its faith, and to meet the moral, 
intellectual, and doctrinal conditions of 
permanence. The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is the mother of such 
churches. It plants Christianity. It 
causes the gospel to strike root. Of all 
the churches belonging to the two de- 
nominations hitherto acting through this 
institution in Ohio, and west and north, 
west of it, about 96J per cent have 
been nursed by its maternal care 
and more than 60 per cent have been 
trained up to independence. And now, 
in execution of the same mission, it is 
plunging into the wilds of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and leaping the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada — everywhere 
leaving behind it the living, throbbing, 
permanent centres of the gospel. 

Such is the organ through which we 
arc permitted to work. We will love it ; 
wf will be true to it; we will sustain it, — 
becausH we believe that it loves Christ 
more than it loves us. And we will weep 
when others leave it ; but we will th the 
more. 
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Brooklyn. — This town was incorpor- 
ated May, 1 786, the territory being taken 
out of the towns of Mortlake, P«)mfret and 
Canterbury, It was made the shire town 
in 1819, instead of Windham. The Church 
in this town was forme«I Nov. 21, 1734, 
beinjr then the Souih Church in Pomfret, 
and sonu'times known as the Church in 
Mortlake. 

The several pastors of this Church have 
been as follows : 



EPHRAIM AtKRT, 

JotiAB Wainin,. ... 



.Ord. .S«pe. 24, 1785 

• Oit. 20, 1764 
..Ord. Feb. 4, 17M 

• St-pt.18, 1824 



from p. 270.) 

LOTHn WiHOH Ori. June 9, IftU 

Dk. Feb. 6, 1817 

Ambrosk Edbon, Ord. April 14, 1821 

Db. Dm. 2&, 1830 

GiloEaji J. TiLLunroN Ord. Mav 26, ISai 

Db. Mar. 10, 1858 

Rev. £piiRAiM Avert was the son of 
Rev. John Avery, of Truro, Ms,; bom in 
1712; grachiated H. C. 1731, and A. M. in 
course. He seems to have been resident 
at Cambridge, when the people of Mort- 
lake sent for him. He cam*.' to them in 
January, 1 735 ; was invited to settle by 
the Society in April, and by the Church 
in July, and ordained Sept 24, on which 
occasion his ftther preaclied fK>m 8 Tim. 
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ii : 1, *♦ Thoa therefore, my son," &c. The 
chaTge Aus received Mr. Avery retained 
until Oct. 20, 1 754, when he died of dys- 
entery, in the 4 2d year of his age. With- 
in about two months seventy persons died 
in that parish, chiefly of the same disease, 
which was also prevalent and malignant 
in adjacent towns. Mr. Avery's funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Devo- 
tion, of Scotland, a near neighbor and in- 
timate acquaintance, and from this (as 
published) the following extract is made : 

*' As to his natural endowments, he was 
calm, peaceable, patient, open-hearted, 
free of access, sociable, hospitable, cheer- 
ful, but not vain; capable of unshaken 
friendship ; not a wit, but very judicious ; 
not of the most ready and quick thought, 
but very penetrating ; capable of viewing 
the relations of things, comparing of them, 
and drawing just conclusions from them." 

Mr. Avery's ministry was not a little 
disturbed by the Separatical movement 
In 1 742 a letter was sent to the Church 
by 26 pe^^on8, signifying their withdrawal. 
These were dealt with by the Committee 
of six, to whom the Church had entrusted 
the management of discipline, and af^er 
sundry meetings of Consociation and 
Councils, those who remained incorrigible 
were excommunicated in 1746. Mr. 

Avery married Deborah , and had 

eight children, of whom some died young ; 
one daughter married Rev. Mr. Putnam, 
of Pomfret, and another married John 
Brewster, of Hampton. Mr. Avery's wid- 
ow married Gardiner, and afler his 

death, Gen. Israel Putnam, and died in 
1 777, at her husband's headquarters in the 
Highlands, and was buried in Beverly 
Robinson's fiimily vault. 

Rev. JosiAH WuiTNEY was bom at 
Plainfield, Aug. 11, 1731, son of Col. Da- 
vid and Elizabeth Whitney; was grad- 
uated Y. C. 1752 and A. M. in course; 
studied theology probably with Rev. 
Robert Breck, of Springfield, Ms.; was 
licensed by Hampden Association, July, 
1754 ; began to preach at Mortlake (now 
Brooklyn), Sept 1755, and was ordained 



Feb. 4, 1756. This charge he retained 
over 68 years, even till his death, Sept. 
13, 1824 ; thoiij»h before this time he had 
two colleagues successively settled with 
him. He was therefore for many years 
the patriarch of the clergy in Windham 
County, and was highly respected and 
esteemed by them and among the churches 
generally. He was a Fellow of Yale 
College, and in 1802 received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard Col- 
lege. His theological views were of the 
moderate stamp prevalent among the men 
of his time ; yet when the occasion came 
he showed himself no Unitarian. 

He was noted among his own people for 
a certain dry wit of a pleasant nature 
which appeared oflen in his conversation. 
His manners were atfable, though dig- 
nified, and his intercourse with his people 
pleasant, even in his extreme old age, 
except as it was disturbed by the division 
that took place under the ministi'ation of 
his first colleague. 

Dr. Whitney published in 1763 a ser- 
mon at the ordination of Ezra Weld of 
Braintree, Ms. ; in 1788 an Election Ser- 
mon ; in 1 790 a funeral sermon for Gen. 
Putnam (who was a member of Dr. Whit- 
ney's church) ; in 1795 a funeral sermon 
for Rev. Noadiah Russell; in 1800 a fu- 
neral sermon for Eunice Gee ; in 1806 a 
half-century sermon; in 1818 (when he 
was 83 years old) a funeral sermon for 
Rev. Aaron Putnam. 

Dr. Whitney married in 1766, Lois 
Breck, daughter of Rev. Robert Breck, 
of Springfield, by whom he had eleven 
children, of whom all but two or three 
daughters died young. His wife died in 
1 789, of consumption, and he married in 
1791 Wid. Anna (Paine) Chandler, who 
died in 1811. 

Rev. Luther Wilson was born at 
New Braintree, Ms.; graduated W, C. 
1807, and A. M. ; was ordained at Brook- 
lyn, June 8, 1818, and dismissed Feb. 5-7, 
1817, by Consociation on charge of here- 
sy, he having adopted Unitarian views. 
He wafl afterward settled as a Unitarian 
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pastor in Petersham, lils., being installed 
there June 23, 1819, where he remained, 
as pastor, until 1832 ; he is 8till livinp: at 
that place. His ministry in Brooklyn 
was a short and troubled one, and re- 
sulted (like 60 many in Massachu- 
setts, but no other in Connecticut) in the 
separation of the Orthodox Church fi*om 
a majority in the Society, thus leaving 
the old house of worship in Unitarian 
hands. Against this majority Dr. Whit- 
ney, the senior pastor, brought a successful 
suit for salary. 

Mr. Wilson published in 1817, lie- 
marks on a Sermon of Rev. W^illanl Pres- 
ton, of Brooklyn; in 1818 a Review of 
ecclesiastical proceedings at Brooklyn, 
and in 1825 a sermon at the ordination of 
Rev. Sumner Lincoln, of (lardner, Ms. 

A son of Mr. Wilson, Rev. Edmund B. 
Wilson, graduated at the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1843, and subsequently 
received the degree of A. M. ; he was re- 
cently dismissed from his pastorate over 
the Unitarian Society in West Roxbury, 
Ms., (the one at the western part of the 
town,) and was installed over the North 
Church and Society in Salem, Ms. 

Rev. Ambrose Edson was born at 
Brimfield, Ms., Dec. 1797, but the family 
moved to StafTonl when he was young, 
where he received his early training in 
the family of Capt. Daniel Peck. He be- 
came hopefully converted when about 18 
years of age and soon turned his attention 
to the work of the ministry. By great 
exertions he procured the means of a pre- 
paratory education at Monson, Ms. He 
went to Princeton with the view of enter- 
ing College, but by advice of others en- 
tered the Seminary instead. Having 
passed through the usual course he was 
licensed, and on the 14 th of April, 1824, 
ordained over the Church in Brooklyn. 
The sermon by Rev. Dr. Ely was publish- 
ed. His ministry here was blessed to the 
hopeful conversion of a large number, but 
chiefly for want of health he was dismissed 
Dec. 25, 1830. In May following he was 
called to settle in Worthington parish, 



Berlin, where he was installed on the 15th 
of June, 1831. Here also a revival ac- 
companied his ministry, and here his 
health became so much impaired that he 
was (]ii>missed Nov. 11, 1834, and died at 
Somers, Aug. 1 7, 1836. During his feeble 
health he published several books, among 
whi<h were *» The Key Stone," " Edson's 
Letters to the Conscience,** and the ** Me- 
moirs of Charlotte Hamilton.** Thes^e 
books exhibit the mind and heart of the 
author as intent on the spiritual benefit of 
his fellow-men, and were esteemed useful 
in titeir day. 

He married, May 10, 1824, Miranda E. 
Hamilton, daughter of Dr. H. A. Hamil- 
ton, of Somers. 

Rev. Geo KG E J. Tillotson was born 
in Farmington, was graduated Y. C, 
1824, aiid A. M. ; is now a Fellow of the 
College ; was orddined at Brooklyn, May 
25, 1831, and continued in that relation 
till dismissed, March 10, 1858, being at 
the time the longest pastorate in the 
county. He is now supplying the church 
at Putn.im. 

He married (1) Rebecca Wilkinson, of 
Putnam; (2) Harriet Seymour, of Hart- 
ford ; (3) Elizabeth Lester, of Plaiufield, 
but is now for the third time a widower. 



The town of Canterbury was incor- 
porated October, 1703, the territory being 
taken from Plainfield and lying mostly on 
the West side of Quinebaug river. It is 
mainly an agricultural town, having some 
fine fanus along the river. It has two 
churches in two local parishes. The Jirst 
has its house of worship on a "Green" 
upon a pleasant hill very near the Quine- 
baug, and includes some families on the 
Plain field siile of the river. The second 
parish lies on the higher land in the West- 
ern part of the town, and bearv the local 
name of W^estminster. 

The Church in the First Society 
was constituted June 13, 1 71 1, with seven 
members, all males. The first among the 
seven being the minister who had preach- 
ed to them for some years and who was 
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on that day ordained Pastor. The sue- graduated H. C. 1723, was ** called" at 

cession has been as follows : — Canterbury Jan. 1 729, and ordained Sept. 

Sjjiuel Erabeook, Ord. June 18, 1711 3, 1 729, acceptinff a salary of 1 1 pounds 

•June 26, 1727 • , ,.^ ' j , 

Jonr Wadswoeth, Ord. ?«-pt. 3,1729 per annum with loO pounds settlement. 

Di«. May 27, 1741 l„ this chartre he remained until May 27 

jAJtM COOSWKLL, Ord. Dec. 28, 1744 ,^.,iT .,.» 

DLs. Not. 6, 1771 1 < 4 1 , when he proposed '* by the Leaye* 

Solomon Moboah, Tn^t ^pi. 30, 1783 Charity and I^ve of the Ch'h, to resign 

GEoEm LXO.XAEO, Ord. Feb. 3, 1808 his charjre, and the Churrh did vote to 

A.^3U«a !^';.^t*"^; m2 accept Of the same." The occasion of this 

Dw. May 3, 1822 precipitate withdrawal was a charge of 

THOHiS J. MuBDOCK, lost. Xov. 20, 1H22 :«^^,«i „ a .♦ u w ' ^ -km 

• Dec. \o\ 1826 lo^^noral conduct brought agamst Mr. 

Jamju K. Wubilock, Inst. Dec 20, 18*^7 Wadsworth. 

Dis. April 8, 1^29 ,p. x . i l- • 

D«rKi.PiAiT, in«t.Mar. 81, l'^ ^^^ ex-pastor returned to his native 

Di». Jan. 1, 1833 home, and there spent most of his remain- 

*»™''- *""■"•• ita'-irn; mi ing yea" on his paternal acres. He is 

Cbaklm J. wabein, iD8t. Sept. 13, 18.37 believed to have officiated occasionally as 

DIa. April 1, 1S40 • . ^ i . i. • •. o • , 

WaltbeClaeeb, Ord. May 18, 1842 * m»n»ster, and to have visited, in that 

Dia. May 23, 1845 capacity, Coos, N. H. He died at Milton, 

RoB.ETC.LBAE«Bi>, inMt D^^. 22, 1S47 j^^^ 1^,^x7^^, Tradition says that his 

Crabues p. Geobtbhob inakMar. 9, 1859 death took place in the pulpit, imme- 

Rev. Samuel Estarrook was born diately aflerhe had read a hymn contain- 

at Concord, Ms., Jan. 7, 1674, the son of ing this verse:— 
Rev. Joseph and Mary (Mason) Esfa- " HosEnua, with a cheerful aoond, 

, , ./ J . J If / ,«,v^ To Ood'8 upholding hand ; 

brook. He was graduated H. C. 1696, Ten thou-and aoa«a be.»t u* round, 

and after preaching awhile in Canter- Andyetst-curewe atand." 
bur}', was ordained on the same day that Rev. James Cogswell was bom at 
the Church was constituted, June 13, Saybrook, Jan. 6, 1720, son of Samuel 
1711. He continued the exercise of his and Anne Cogswell, but during childhood 
ministry here until his death, June 26, removed with his parents to Lebanon. 
1727. His gravestone (which gives the He was early distinguished by his love of 
date of his death as the 23d of June,) science and his conviction of the truth of 
speaks of him as *■*• reverend, pious and Christian doctrine. He graduated Y. C. 
learned." Mr, Estabrook published an 1742, was A.M. in course, and in 1790 
dection Sermon preached in 1718, from received from his Alma Mater a Doctorate 
1 Tim. ii : 2. of Divinity. He was approved as a can- 
He married, March 23, 1 713-14, 'Rebec- didate by the Association of Windham 
cafthe daughter of Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, County, May 5, 1744, and was at the 
of Newton, Ms., — and had Nuhemiah, who same meeting mentioned to a committee 
settled in Mans6eld, — Hobart, who be- from Canterbury' as a suitable person to 
came a pastor in Millington, and Mary. • be employed there. Here his preaching 
Mrs. Rebecca Estabrook (called on her was received with favor by a majority of 
gravestone a " worthy, virtuous and pious the people, but the more zealous separated 
gentlewoman"), followed her husband from the parish and held their meetings in 
quickly to the grave, dying Dec. 4, 1727, a private house. The Consociation met 
aged 47. for his ortlination Dec. 26, 1744, and on 
Rev. John Wadsworth was born at the 28th ordained him as "a minister to 
Milton, Ms., Aug. 6, 1703, son of Dea. the Society and those Christian people 
John and Elizabeth (Vose) Wadsworth, who had called him and should willingly 
and grandson of Capt. Samuel Wads- put themselves under his care." A part 
worth, who fell at Bloody Brook. He of the Church, claiming to be the majority, 
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rejected this decision, and continued from 
this time through many years a separate 
organization. The charge, thus commit- 
ted to Mr. Cogswell, he retained for near- 
ly 27 years, approving himself to the con- 
sciences of good men in his difficult posi- 
tion. The circumstance which led to his 
dismission, Nov. 5, 1774, are not clearly 
understood, though it may have been con- 
nected with the division of the parish by 
the formation of Westminster Society. 

From Canterbury Mr. Cogswell re- 
moved to Scotland, a parish in the neigh- 
boring town of Windham, where he was 
installed Feb. 16, 1772. Here he labored 
over 82 years, until, in December, 1804, 
the infirmities of age having unfitted him 
for longer toil, he removed to the house 
of his son, Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, a 
distinguished physician of Hartford, where 
he died Jan. 2, 1807, nearly 87 years of 
age. A funeral sermon by Dr. N. Strong, 
dencribes him as ^' learned, social, benev- 
olent, submissive." 

Dr. Cogswell published six sermons on 
various occasions. He married (1) Alice 
Fitch, of Canterbury, April 24, 1745,— 
(2) Mrs. Martha Devotion, the widow of 
his predecessor in Scotland, and (3) Wid- 
ow Irena Hebard, May 5, 1797. By his 
first wife he had five children, all of 
whom died in youth, except the one al- 
ready mentioned. 

Rev. Solomon Morgan was bom at 
Groton, and baptized March 24, 1745, the 
son of Dea. Solomon and Mary (Wal- 
worth) Morgan. He had probably only 
an ordinary English education. In March, 
1772, he was called to settlement by a 
newly formed Church in Nazareth Soci- 
ety, Voluntown, to whom he had been 
preaching, and was accordingly oniained 
April 15, 1772. In this charge he re- 
mained until dismissed, at his repeated 
desire, Feb. 26, 1782, " the people being 
grieved at their loss." Mr. Morgan sup- 
plied the church of Plain field and Canter- 
bury by turns in the years 1 782-8, and 
in both places received some advance 
toward aetdement He was finally in- 



stalled at Canterbury, Sept. 90, 1784, and 
in this office did the work of a healer, 
being partially successful in an attempt 
to re-unite the Separatists to the Old 
Church. Even those who held them- 
selves aloof from such a union, employed 
him to preach in their house of worship a 
part o^ the time. Troubles arose, howev- 
er, in his own parish, from the efibrts of 
some to introduce heretical preachers, in 
consequence of which Mr. Morgan was 
dismissed in March, 1797. He was once 
more settled, June 6, 1798, over the 
Church in North Canaan, where he died 
Sept. 3, 1804, aged 60. Wliile in this 
last charge, be spent nine weeks during 
the winter of 1802-3 in North- western 
Vermont as a missionary. Tradition re- 
ports him a tall, awkward man, of deficient 
learning, but goo<l natural abilities. 

He married (1) Eunice, daughter of 

Park Avery, and (2) Wid. Haskell, 

the mother of the late Pres. Haskell of 
the University of Vermont. He had some 
nine children, whose history has not been 
followed successfully to any great degree. 

Rev. Gkorgr Leonard was bom in 
Middleborough, Ms., April 6, 1783, the 
son of Elkanah and Sarah Leonard. He 
studied with Rev. Daniel Gumey of his 
native town, — entered Brown University 
in 1801, but removed to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1805, and 
was A. M. in course. He studied Theol- 
ogy with Rev. Dr. Perkins of West Hart- 
ford, was called to settle in Canterbur}*, 
Nov. 1807, and was ordained Feb. 3, 
1808. Some dissatisfaction was felt by 
part of the Church with what they es- 
teemed the Arminianism of Mr. Leonard, 
and this fact probably conspired with his 
ill health to lead him to seek a dismission, 
which took place Aug. 29, 1810. After 
this he preached for short periods in vari- 
ous places in Massachusetts, but in 1817 
was ordained Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church, and in June, 1818, was admitted 
Priest by Bishop Griswold at Marblehead, 
Mass. He then took chai^ of Trinity 
Cbnrch, Comiah, N. H., and St Paul's, 
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Windsor, Vt, and continued Rector of 
both parishes till his death. This took 
place June 28, 1884, at the house of a 
sister in Salisbury, N. tl., while he was 
journeying for his health. He was buried 
near where he died. An obituary notice 
describes him as ^' the disinterested and 
judicious councillor, the open-hearted and 
honest man, and the sincere Christian.'* 

He published an Election Sermon in 
1808, and several others. 

He married Nov. 6, 1832, Mary D. 
Chase, of Cornish, N. U., who survived 
him without children. 

Rev. Asa MeECH was born in Boston, 
April 20, 1775, the son of Thoma.** Meech. 
He was not educated at College, but in 
1807 received an honorary degree from 
Brown Univorsity. He was approved as 
a candidate by New London Co. Asso- 
ciation, May, 1 799, and ordained at North 
Bridge water, Ms., Oct. 15, 1800, as col- 
league pastor with Rev. John Porter. 
His ministry here was brought to a close 
in 1811 by some unpleasant differences 
among the people. He was installed in 
Canterbury, Oct 28, 1812, an<l here con- 
tinued till the spring of 1822, preaching 
his farewell sermon on the 5th of May. 
His ministry' here was useful not only by 
increasing the number of the Church, but 
by establishing its faith and order, then 
threatened by enemies within and without 
the parish. Towards the close of his pas- 
torate, however, a feeling of personal op- 
position arose, which rendered his remo- 
val expedient. He emigrated to Canada, 
where he pun- based a large farm near 
Hull, and employed himstdf then<-etorih in 
its cultivation, preaching at rhe same time 
as opportunit\ vv is offered. He tlied 
there FeO. 22. 1849, at th*- age of 74. 

He published three sermons, one of which 
was that preached on leaving Canierbury. 

He married (1) Mary l)c Wilt, of Nor- 
wich, April 29, 1802 ; (2) Maria L>e Witt, 
Nov. 1809; (3) Margaret Dockstader, 
Nov. 7, 1822, and had by these three 
wives twenty-one children, of whom the 
survivors live in Canada. 



Rev. Thomas Jrwrtt Murdock was 
born at Norwich, Vt, Nov. 27, 1790, the 
son of Col. Constant and Sarah (Jewett) 
Munlock. Fie graduated D. C. 1812, 
and was A. M. in course, — remained a 
Tutor in his Alma Mater from 1813 to 
1816,— -closed a theological course at An- 
dover in 1818, — wasortlained at Portland, 
Me., Sept 29, 1819, colleague pastor with 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg in the Chapel 
Church, now dissolved. Having been 
dismissed thence March 21, 1821, he was 
installed at Canterbury Nov. 20, 1822^ 
and here remained till his death! This 
occurred Dec. 15, 1826, after an acute 
and di:>tresBing illness, and amid the great 
grief of his parishioners and brethren in 
the ministry. He was buried among his 
people, and a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Levi Nelson from Acts xx : 38, — " »Sbr- 
rowing most of all" &(!. 

He married (1) Alice Amelia Adams, 
daughter of Prof. Adams of Dartmouth 
College; (2) Lucia K., daughter of Hon. 
Thos. Thompson ; (3) Frances Jacobs 
Farrand, who after his death married 
John A. Richardson, Esq., of Durham, 
N. H. By his second wife he had one 
daughter, since married and dead. 

Mr. Murdock is reported by all who 
knew him to have been one of God*s no- 
blest sons, — " a model of a man, a scholar, 
a Christian and a Minister.** 

Rev. James Riplry Wheblock was 
born at Hanover, N. H., 1770, the son of 
James Wheelock, Est}., youngest child of 
Pres. Eleazar Wheelock, — graduated D.C. 
1807, — studied law and established him- 
self in its practice at Royalton, Vt. ; but 
changing his views, studied Theology with 
Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt, and 
was ordrtined pastor in Ni'wport, N. H., 
Dec. 2, 1818, from which charge he was 
dismissed Feb. 21, 1823. He was next 
installed at Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 28, 

1824, bur wis dismissed thence in Jan. 

1825. After preaching awhile in Nor- 
wich, Vt, he was settled at Canterbury, 
Dec. 20, 1827, amid some opposition, 
which oauBod his dismission April 8, 1829. 
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His next field of labor was Indiana, 
whence he returned about 1836 with 
health much impairei and bereaved of 
three children. He was asain settled in 
Barre, Vt, Sept. 20, 1888, but in 1839 
obtained a dismission in consequence of 
his wife's death and his own shattered 
condition. He was never again settled, 
though he preached for a year or two 
longer in various places in New Hamp- 
shire and Maim*. At length having given 
up all hope of prosecuting ministerial la- 
bor, he retired to Milton, Ms. in ihe fall 
of 1841. Feeling himself better in No- 
▼emlier, he went to Boston with the hope 
of maintaining himself by writing, but 
was immediately prostrated and died Nov. 
26, 1841, at th« Pearl St. House, Boston, 
— " happy to loave a world, to him so full 
of sorrow." 

Mr. VVheelock married (1) Feb. 10, 
1819, a daughter of Dr. Wm. Bass, and 

(2) about 1839. His second 

marriage proved unfortunate through some 
want of adaptation in the parties, and led 
Mr. Wheelock to the a^loption of some 
peculiar views on the subjerts of marriage 
and divorce, which he is believed to have 
published in tract form. Some children 
by his first wife survived- him. He left 
behind him the reputation of a faithful 
and earnest preacher. 

Rev. Dknnis Platt was born Sept. 
26, 1800, in Danbury (Bethel Society,) 
a s'on of Ebenezer Platt, — graduated Y. 
C. 1824, — taught a Female Seminarj' in 
New London, — studied Theology with 
Rev. Edward VV. Hooker, and at Yale 
Theol. Seminary ; — began preaching in 
l8-'8 as a missionary in the village of 
Willimantic, in Windham, where he or- 
ganized a Church and secured the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house, — was ordained 
an Evangelist at North Coventry in the 
spring of 1829, — removed to Canterbury 
in Jan. 1880, and was installed March 31. 
Here a powerful awakening greatly en- 
larged the Church, but stirred some oppo- 
sition, which led to Mr. Piatt's dismission, 
Jan. 1, 1833. After preaching awhile in 



Granby and in Gieenville (Norwich) Mr. 
Platt removed to Homer, N. Y., where he 
wa-* installed pastor, March 12, 1834. 

Dismissed thence Sept 1842, he was 
again installed at Manlius, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
1842. Dismissed again May 1845, he 
was for a time Editor of the Religious Re- 
corder at Syracuse; but in Sept. 1846 re- 
moved to Binghampton, where he was 
pa.<itor of the Cong. Church until the win- 
ter of 1853. Since that time he has been 
chiefly employed on behalf of the Soi-icty 
for Collegiate and Theological E<laca- 
tion, re:»iding at South Norwalk, Ct 

Mr. Platt married Caroline, daughter 
of Jabcz D wight, of New Haven, and has 
had five children, of whom two survive. 

He has issued a Tract on Baptism and 
articles in periodicals. 

liev. Charle-s Jar vis Warren was 
born in Boston, Ms., Aug. 3, 1796, — spent 
his earlier life at Sutton, — studied under 
Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Taunton, — graduated 
B. U. 1826,— studied Theology with Mr. 
Cobb, and was ordained pastor of the 
First Church in Attleboro*, Ms., Feb. 28, 
1 828. Dismissed thence July 8, 1 830, he 
supplied awhile in Plymouth, then was 
settletl in South Weymouth, Ms., Jan. 1, 
1833. In the following year, Aug. 13, he 
was dismissed, and opened a school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was installed at 
Wethersficld, July 1, 1835, as colleague 
with Rev. Dr. Tenney, and dismissed Felv 
1, 1887,— next was installed at Canter- 
bury, Sept 13, 1837, and di-onissed April 
1, 1840, to become an Agent of the Am. 
Temperance Union. 

Since this time he has been constantly 
engaged in some department of the Tem- 
perance work, hoMing of late an appoint- 
ment in the Police Department oi the 
City of New York. He has published 
several pamphlets, mostly on Free Ma- 
sonry and Temperance. 

Mr. Warren is married and has children.* 

Rev. Walter Clarke was born at 
Farmington ; graduated Y. C. 1837 ; 
taught for a while in Waterbury, and in 
1 S$9 Hut. qfMtndon Association bg Rtv. M. BhJ^. 
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Mobile, Ala.; was ordained pastor at 
Canterbury, May 18, 1842, and dismissed 
May 23, 1845, to take cbarge of the South 
Church in Hartford, where he was in- 
stalled Jane 4, 1845. He was dismissed 
thence in the spring of 1854 to take 
chaise of the Mercer St Church, New 
York city, where he is now pastor. He 
received the Doctorate of Divinity at 
Williams College in 1855. 

He married (1) Mary Ann Clark of 
Waterbury in 1839, and (2) Elizabeth G. 
Terry, daughter of Hon. Seth Terry, of 
Hartford, in 1850. He has one son liv- 
ing, — has published various sermons. 

liev. Robert Coit Learned was 
bom at New London ; graduated Y. C. 
1837 ; studied Theology at New Haven 
and Andover; was ordained pastor at 
Twinsburg, Summit Co., O., Sept. 23, 
1843, and dismissed May, 1846 ; was in- 
stalled at Canterbury, Dec. 22, 1847, and 



dismissed Nov. 3^ 1858 ; installed at Ber^^ 
lin pakstor of the Second Church, Dec. 1^ 
1858. He married in 1848 Sarah B. 
Whitney of Northampton, Ms., and has 
four children. 

Rev. Charles Payson Grosvenor 
was born at Pomfret, son of Payson and 
Prudence (Gray) Grosvenor ; graduated 
Y. C. 1827 ; served in Illinois as Sunday 
School Missionary ; was ordained past(Mr 
at Waterford, Ms. in 1834, where he re- 
mained 1^ years, then supplied at Kings- 
ton, R. I. 2^ years, — ^then was pastor at 
Scituate, R. I,, 9^ years, — then supply at 
Rehoboth, Ms., 9 years, — then at Stone- 
ham, Ms., 1^ years, and was installed at 
Canterbury, March 9, 1859. He has been 
married three times ; (1) to Cornelia Ma- 
thewson, (2) to Hannah Wells, (3) to 
Elizabeth (Harrison) wid. of Rev. Lewis 
Foster ; has three children living. 

(TO BB CONTINrED.) 



MORTUARY STATISTICS 

OP THE THEOLOGICAL 8EMINART, ANDOVER, DrRING THE FIRST FIFTY TEARS.i 



So far as can be ascertained, 418 deaths 
have occurred among those who have been 
connected with the Seminary ; which is a 
fraction over twenty per cent, of the 
whole number. About three-quarters of 
these were born in New England ; while 
Scarcely more than one-third are buried 
here. Their graves are found on all the 
four continents of the earth, and on many 
of her islands. The six New England 
States contain 174 ; New York, 27 ; Ohio, 
16 ; South Carolina, Indiana, and Illinois, 
7 each ; Virginia, 6 ; New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, 5 each ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Georgia, Michigan, Iowa and Ten- 
nessee, have each 4 ; North Carolina, 3 ; 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Mis- 
sissippi, 2 each ; Alabama, Texas, Minne- 
sota, and the District of Columbia, each 

1 The ^* Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Founding of the Seminary,^' contains most 
of these stetisties, bat not the accompanying table 
from which many of Uiem are deduced. Other de- 
ductions of equal interest can easily be obtained. 

VOL. I. 46 



have 1 ; 4 sleep in the Indian Territory, 
2 in Canada, and 1 in Nova Scotia. On 
the Continent of Asia, scattered through 
various countries and kingdoms, are 1 7 ; 
in Africa, 6 ; in diflferent parts of Europe, 
6 ; on the islands of the ocean, 10 ; and 4 
are buried in the deep. The burial places 
of the remaining 74 cannot be certainly 
determined from any obituary notice that 
has yet come to hand ; though it is pre- 
sumed that the committee to whom this 
general department has been given in 
charge, will be able, in due time, to sup- 
ply the deficient information. 

The departed were variously occupied 
in important posts when called to their 
rest. Besides the pastoral office, in which 
most of them were laboring, 38 were con- 
nected with the different Educational de- 
partments, as presidents of colleges, pro- 
fessors in literary or theological institu- 
tions, preceptors of academies, and teach- 
ers of public or private schools ; 36 were 
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missionaries to the beathen ; 18 were sec- 
retaries or agents of benevolent societies ; 
3 were editors of religious periodicals,.and 
3 were physicians. 

The following Life-Table explains it- 
self. The difference between pupils in 
the second column and alumni in the 
seventh, is this ; — " pupils " embrace all 
who entered a class; " alumni " only those 
who graduated. 
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The facts and dednctiona here given, 
have respect only to the Alumni, number- 
ing 288 in all. The average number of 
years which these 288 had reached on 
leaving the Seminary, was 25. This ascer- 
tained fact, together with the date of each 
one's death, affords the means of calcu- 
latins; the probable length of ministerial 
life, —or, at least, of determining the prox- 
imate number in each graduating class 
whose ministry (supposing it to continue 
through life) will measure any particular 
period of time, up to fiAy years. 

During the first decade, or period of ten 
years, the number of graduates was 1 79, 
of which 83, or 40 per cent., still remain. 
During the second decade 273 were grad- 
uated, and 182, or 67 per cent, now sur> 
vIve. In the third decade the graduates 
were 313, of which 265, or 85 per cent., 
are living yet During the iourih decade 
275 left the Seminary, and 232, or 85 per 
cent., remain. During the fifth and last 
decade, the number of graduates, includ- 
ing the present graduating class, has been 
250, of whom 240, or 96 per cent, survive. 
The whole number of graduates during 
the half century, is 1290, of which 1002, 
or nearly 78 per cent., are still living. 

The table, together with the foregoing 
deductions, furnishes a reasonable proba- 
bility, that 96 graduates out of every 100, 
will have 5 years to spend in their Mas- 
ter's Vineyard ; that 85 out of each lOO^ 
will have 15 years ; that 82 will have 25 
years ; that 64 will be continued 35 years; 
that 34 will reach 45 years ; and that 25 
out of the hundred will be permitted to 
preach a Semi-centennial discourse. Or, 
to vary the form of this statement, sup- 
posing the classes in the future to equal 
those in the past — which have averaged 
about 25 graduates — each class, at the end 
of five years from graduation, may be ex- 
pected to number 24 members ; at the end 
of 15 years, 22 members ; at the end of 25 
years, 21 members; at the end of 35 
years, 1 7 members ; at the end of 45 years, 
11 members; and at the close of a half 
century, 5 or 6 members. 
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THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE 
NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

BY REV. J. 8. CLAKK, D.D. 



Low marmurs of discontent with the 
proceedings of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society had been issuing from 
Presbytery, Synod and General Assem- 
bly for several years, when, at their last 
meeting in Wilmington, Del., discontent 
broke out in open censure, and led to 
decisive action. A " Commission ** was 
raised, embracing ten of their most influ- 
ential ministers and laymen, to investigate 
the matter and make report The reason 
for this extraordinary step, as set forth in 
the vague preambulary, " Whereas com- 
plaints have been made to the General 
Assembly from year to year," &c., does 
not account for the intense earnestness 
with which the subject was taken up and 
carried through a two days' discussion to 
the above named issue. But an attentive 
observer might have perceived that every 
speaker had his eye on a particular case 
of recent and extraordinary injustice (so 
deemed) wherein the feeble churches of 
a whole Presbytery were refused aid by 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
^d on grounds which were likely to 
involve others in a similar fate, unless 
something could be speedily done to pre- 
vent it. The Alton Presbytery — this was 
the case — ^preferring to expend their own 
home missionary funds in forwarding the 
interests of their own denomination, had 
ceased to cooperate with the National 
Society on the common field ; and for that 
reason were denied a share in the com- 
mon Treasury. What made the injustice 
of such denial seem the more glaring, was 
the fact (so asserted by several intelli- 
gent speakers) that the American Home 
Missionary Society " is the creation of 
the New School Presbyterian " Church ; " 
or, as one expressed it, ^* the creature of 



the Assemhli/" designed to be " our em- 
ployee," and " fulfill our behests ; " but 
instead of being and doing just this and 
nothing more nor less, they — the Society, 
through their Executive Committee- 
have gone to framing rules and regula- 
tions of their own, grievously oppressive 
to the interests of Presbyterianism, of 
which the following were produced as 
specimens : — 

'* 1st That the missionaries laboring 
within the bounds of an auxiliary or ec- 
clesiastical body, be commissioned by this 
Society, and be governed in their labors 
by its principles. 

^* 2d. That the funds raised on the 
field be applied to cancel the pledges 
contained in the conunissions, and be ac- 
knowledged by the Society as contribu- 
ted to its Treasury. 

'' dd. That the churches on the field 
cooperate cordially with the Society in 
the raising of funds, and contribute year- 
ly to its Treasury, according to the full 
measure of their ability." * 

The application of these rules and 
principles, it was conclusively shown, bore 
hard on the Alton Presbytery, which, 
though needy, was nevertheless allowed 
to take nothing from a Treasury into 
which it would put nothing ; and equally 
hard must it be in many other portions of 
the West, where there is so much yet to 
be done in discharging that paramount 
duty of providing for their own denomi- 

1 In a oorrespondcDce opened between the Ezecu- 
tWe Committee and the Alton Presbytery, a copy of 
these rules bad been sent to that body, prefaced by 
the statement that " the following prindples gorem 
the Society, in co-operating with all auziUary and 
ecclesiastical bodies/' and that the ExecntiTe Com- 
mittee *' will be happy to co-operate with the Pres- 
bytery of Alton on the same terms." Bee Home Mis- 
sionary for July. 
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national wants, by occupying tho ground 
" in advance of all others.'* 

These things duly considered and dis- 
cussed, judgment was rendered in the 
words following, viz': — 

^ The General Assembly can never ap- 
prove of these resolutions, if they are to 
be interpreted as, 

" li Denying the right of our Presbyte- 
ries, in our present relations to the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, to appmnt, 
solely on their own authority, one or 
more exploring missionaries within their 
bounds ; or as, 

" 2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason 
why the Society should withhold aid 
from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, 
that other churches of such Presbytery 
contribute the whole, or a portion of their 
Home Missionary funds elsewhere than 
to the Treasury of that Society." 
' The foregoing is believed to be— it 
certainly is intended to be — a truthful ris- 
sum^'o^ what was said and done on this 
important subject in those two memorable 
-days of May 27 and 28, 1859, by the 
* General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. •' 
'And the apparent sincerity of grief, ad of 
'an injured party, which actuated the 
-speaket^, and the evident heartiness with 
which each step was taken by the united 
Assembly toward determined redress, 
^* would strike a stranger" as amounting 
almost to a demonstration of wrong-doing 
-on the one side, and of injured innocence 
on the other. The mere report of those 
'sayings and doings scattered over the face 
of the earth, as they have been by hun- 
dreds of presses, in millions of sheets, has 
<l^f^, on innumerable minds, the impres- 
sion that in some way or other — to what 
•extent may not be very clear — this once 
noble, right-principled and pure-hearted 
Institution, either of its own accord, or 
stirred up by its Congregational constitr 
uency, has swerved from its original prin- 
ciples, and stands chargeable with dere- 
liction in practice. 

But what are the facts, which, in 



^ite of all existing bias on either side, 
will at length get a permanent record on 
the pages of history ? Some of them have 
become history already. 

In order to understand the nature and 
spirit (^ that cooperative alliance into 
which Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists entered in oiganizing the American 
Home Missionary Society, we must for- 
get all our present bickerings, and sant^ 
mon around us the reminiscences of a 
past age, when the two denomiDations 
were essentially one, not only in Chris- 
tian doctrine, but in ecclesiastical and 
ministerial fellowship. The Congrega- 
tionalists, it is well known, were the first 
to get footing on these shorea And what- 
ever expulsive airs they assumed towards 
other sects, they never molested the 
Presbyterians. There is no historic re- 
cord, no remembered instance, of opposi- 
tion on their part to the gathering of 
a Presbyterian Church whenever and 
wherever members of that communion 
were found desirous of doing so ; but re- 
cords without number are at hand, show- 
ing a cheerful consent As early as 
1640 a band of Presbyterians wrote from 
Scotland ** to know whether they might 
be freely suffered to exercise their Pres- 
b3rterial government amongst us, and it 
was answered affirmatively, they might.'* 
(Winslow in Young, 405.) From that 
time onward, ** Heads of Agreement," 
** Plans of Union," and cooperative alli- 
ances marie the way-side along which the 
two have travelled together, mutually 
^ endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace." True, our 
fathers were tenaciously attached to their 
own church polity, — more so than the 
bulk of their descendants are at the pres- 
ent time, and defended it from encroach- 
ments with more warmth of zeaL Even 
those Scotch brethren, to whom such a 
ready welcome was extended, were told 
^* not to expect that we should provide 
them ministers ; but getting such them- 
selves, they might exercise their Presby- 
terial government at their liberty, walk- 
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ing peftceably towards ufl, as we trusted 
we should towards them/' And when, as 
Winthrop informs us (Vol. II., 137,) a 
discussion arose in a Gonyention of minis- 
ten and magistrates in 1643, about '< the 
PresbTterial way," which was " concluded 
against ** in that body, it was simply a 
conclusion not to change their own way, 
at the request of the ^ Newbury miniS" 
ters." And among the many sharp say- 
ings <3i John Wise, in his ^^ Churches' 
Quarrel Espoused," nothing is said against 
Fzesbytenans holding their own polity ; 
but only against Congregalionalists giving 
up theirs. Etcu this last point was virtu- 
ally surrendered by both denominations 
when the *' Plan of Union between Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the 
new. settlements," was adopted in 1801. 
According to that plan a Gongregational 
church settling a Presbyterian minister, 
or a Presbjrterian church settling a Con-» 
gregational minister, might still ^* conduct 
their discipline" according ;to their own 
ecclesiastical principles ; and in case the 
ofaurch were of a mixed character — part- 
ly Presbyterian and partly Congregation- 
al — they might ** choose a standing com^ 
mittee fh>m the communicants of said 
church," to issue all cases of discipline 
without consulting any body else, but al- 
lowing the condemned member to appeal, 
if he was a Presbyterian, to the pres- 
byteryf'-^if a Congregationalist, to the 
Church." 

' Such were the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two, when, on the 12th of May, 
1826, a purely Toluntary association was 
formed by individuals from both these 
denominations, with some others, who, in 
their organized capacity, called themr 
selves The American Home Mission- 
art Society. From the wording of the 
Constitution which they adopted as the 
basis of their union, no one could certainly 
mfer that such a thing had ever been 
invented, as a Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional Church— <-much less that this new- 
formed Society was any part of the eccle^- 
siaBkical mechanism of either. Nor does 



a closer inspection of the circumstances 
and details, the antecedents, accompani- 
ments and consequents of this creative 
act, yield the least additional evidence of 
a Presbyterial creation. The only refer- 
ence made to denominations throughout 
the whole proceeding is found in the pub- 
lished call for a Convention to organize 
the Society, wherein " the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed de- 
nominations " are announced as '* prepared 
to unite in one concentrated and intense 
effort to build up the wastes of our com- 
mon country." This language, while it 
contradicts the idea of a Society formed 
under the auspices of any one denomina- 
tion, directly and emphatically asserts the 
cooperative agency of at least three such 
bodies in forming it. 

What, then, becomes of the claim, set 
up by the General Assembly, to control 
the American Home Missionary Society ? 
— a claim founded in the right of creation I 
There is none. There never was ady. 
It was indeed obliquely hinted at Wil- 
mington, in. the • Report of the Standing 
Committee on Church Extension, that 
some time after the Presbyterians had put 
forth the creative act, and given the So- 
ciety a being — we are not told precisely 
how long afler — ^** others were received as 
partners." Their words are these, and 
very remarkable words they are ; — " That 
Society is the creation of our Church, 
originally organized in the bounds and by 
the members of our Church ; and its origin 
and the capital of various kinds it has 
accumulated make it impossible, as a mat* 
ter of feeling, and of interest, and of jus- 
tice, that we should abandon it to those 
whom we have received as partners in it" 
Just here and now, it is enough to know 
that a partnership was actually formed, no 
matter when or where, or how it was 
brought about. Presbyterians do concede^ 
then, that Congregationalists became 
" partners " . with them in the work of 
Home Missions. But do they believe that 
such a thing would have been possible, on 
terms which the Alton Presbytery now 
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ask, and wliich the General Amemblj 
have endorsed ? 

Let us imagine a scene at the forming 
of this partnership. Something like it 
must have occurred, if things proceeded 
after the fashion here set forth. The 
Presbyterian " Church," or " Assembly," 
or " members," — whichever it was that 
created the Home Missionary Society- 
are at length ready to receive the Congre- 
gationalists into cooperation with them in 
the work of Home Missions; and they 
propose these terms, among others, viz: 
1st, ^*The Executive Committee shall 
appoint missionaries and instruct them as 
to the field and manner of their labors " 
(see Constitution of the A. H. M. S., arti- 
cle 4,) except such as " our Presbyteries " 
may choose " to appoint, solely on their 
own authority," as "exploring missiona- 
ries within their own bounds." (See 
Minutes of last Gen. Assembly.) 2d, " The 
Executive Committee shall have the dis- 
posal of the iiinds," provided that, when 
the able churches of a Presbytery, desirous 
of planting Presbyterian churches «* in 
advance of all others," shall " contribute 
the whole, or a portion, of their Home 
Missionary funds elsewhere than to the 
Treasury of this Society/' the Committee 
shall not refuse the feeble churches of 
such Presbytery, already planted, an 
equal share with those of other Presby- 
teries or denominations who have con- 
tributed the whole of theirs into the com- 
mon Treasury ; and anything contrary to 
these principles of cooperation, ** we can 
never approve." (See Constitution and 
Minutes as above.) ^ 

1 It ought, in justice, to be stated that the delegates 
firom the Qeoeral Assembly to serraral of the Now 
EuglaDd Genera] Associations, dlsarowed, in the 
name of their Church, any intention to use their own 
fUnds for denominaUonal purposes, and then draw 
an equal share with others Arom the common Treasu- 
ry; protesting that no such thing had been attempt- 
ed, and repelling the imputation with soom. But 
while we admit the sincerity of this protest, and feel 
bound to belieTe that the demands of the Alton Pres- 
bytery stem to them perfectly &ir and even-handed, 
as a part of the co-operative system, wo are compelled 
to add, that, as wt Tiew the sul^t, a more remar- 
kable instance of hallucination has not occurred 
since the days of Don Quixote. 



Now, is it to be believed by any sane 
person, that a co-partnership on such 
tertns was a possible thing ? If, to relieve 
the absurdity of this proposal, it had been 
siud to the CongregationalLsts then, as is 
sometimes said now, * You may have the 
same liberty;' the answer would have 
been, as it still is, * We want no sach lib- 
erty.' Why multiply occasions of strife 
between us ? Such an entangling alliance, 
instead of promoting friendly cooperataon, 
will prevent it, and make enemies of 
friends. And even were it otherwise, 
why form a Society, or appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee to administer aifairs which 
the youngest clerk in a counting-room 
could administer as well? Should it be 
understood that each denomination was 
at liberty to contribute to its own exten- 
sion, some small contributions might 
chance to stray into the ccMnmon Treas- 
ury at first, which would need to be dis- 
bursed by the rule of ♦* Simple Division," 
-^a light labor and ever growing less. 

These are some of the aspects which 
the subject assumes, even when we accept 
the Presbyterian theory of cooperative 
Home Missions, and attempt to follow it 
out in practice. Only admit the exist- 
ence of any such partnership in the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society as common 
sense can believe possible, even supposing 
Congregationalists to have had nodung to 
do in bringing it about but just to stand at 
the door and be ** received as partners ;" 
and how it sounds to hear Presbyterians 
talk of such a Society as formed to " fulfill 
their behests I" And it sounds still worse 
if, in place of this fanciful theory, we put 
the real facts, as *^ known and read of all 
men," outside of the last General Assem- 
bly. When heard by a Congregationalist, 
it can hardly fail to provoke resentment 
or ridicule, according to the serious or 
comic turn of his mind. 

The simple facts about the origin of the 
American Home Misdonary Society, in a 
few words, are these. Domestic Mission- 
ary Societies had sprung up all over New 
England, and in the State of New York, 
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and were eacb sending forth laborers, as 
their means would allow, when, on the 
30th of September, 1825, the idea of a 
National Society occurred to some one in 
a meeting of several gentlemen *< from 
various parts of the United States ** at Dr. 
Wisner's study, in Boston, the day after 
they had been ordaining a number of An- 
dover students to tbe Home Missionary 
work, in the service of the United Domes- 
tic Miifaonary Society of New York. That 
Society, being neither ecclesiastical nor 
denominational, but a voluntary organiza- 
tion of individuals from several commu- 
nions were disposed to have some of their 
missionaries ordained Congregationally, 
and sent two of their Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Bruen and Cox, to assist in that 
service, at Boston. It was apparently a 
matter of indifference, which way they 
were ordained ; nor is it likely that one in 
a hundred of our Boston folks knew or 
cared whether they were going to labor 
in connection with Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, or Dutch Reformed churches. 
It was in just this catholic spirit, afler 
uniting in such a Christian act, that " the 
desirableness and expediency of forming 
a National Domestic Missionary Society " 
was first conceived, and a Conmiittee 
appointed, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Por- 
ter and Edwards, of Andover, and Tay- 
lor, of New Haven, Ct., " to make inquiries 
in relation to the subject, and if they 
should deem it advisable, invite ar meeting 
of gentlemen friendly to the object, in 
Boston, sometime in the month of January 
ensuing." 

That second meeting was accordingly 
held at the house of Henry Homes, Esq., 
and the resolution unanimously passed, 
that it was, in their view, expedient to 
attempt the formation of such a Society, — 
among many other weighty reasons, be- 
cause of "the tendency it will have to 
produce among the friends of evangelical 
religion in the United States greater union 
of feeling and exertion." Having settied 
a few general principles, as the basis of 
such an oiganization, and agreed upon a 



Constitution to be proposed — ahnost pre- 
cisely the same principles and constitution 
with those which were subsequentiy 
adopted, and are still retained — the ques- 
tion arose as to the best way of proceed- 
ing to organize the Society. And here 
the reader will be interested to know upon 
whom Providence devolved the settle- 
ment of these weighty questions — into 
whose hands it was given to shape this 
forth-coming organization, which the late 
(jeneral Assembly were told was origi- 
nally their " employee," but " has become 
the employee of another denomination." 
We happen to have their names. This 
second meeting, in which these grave mat- 
ters were proceeding to their momentous 
issue, as above mentioned, consisted of 
Pres. W. Allen, of Maine ; Rev. N. Lord, 
of New Hampshire ; Rev. S. Whittlesey, 
of Connecticut; Rev. Messrs. B. Emer- 
son, E. Cornelius, L. Woods, E. Porter, J. 
Edwards, W. Fay, S. E. Dwight, B. Wis- 
ner, J. Codman, and S. Osgood, of Mas- 
sachusetts — thirteen in all, and all Con- 
gregationalists ! Letters from several 
absent gentlemen were read, strongly com- 
mending the general object ; and on the 
next morning, afler all the business had 
been disposed of. Rev. Messrs. Peters, 
Bruen and Falconer, of New York, a dep- 
utation from the Executive Committee of 
the United Domestic Missionary Society, 
arrived, having been delayed by the state 
of the roads, and gave their *^ unqualified 
approbation " to all that had been done- 
And what had been done? Instead of 
calling a National Convention through a 
Committee of their own, to form a Society 
independent of all existing institutions, 
and invite the others to become auxiliary ; 
or instead of selecting the Connecticut, or 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society for 
a nucleus around which the others should 
crystallize, these thirteen Congregational- 
ists had decided to ask the Executive 
Committee of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of New York — ^fuU twenty 
years younger than either of the others, 
but more favorably located for the work 
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in hand — to call a Convention at New 
York, in the following May, to forma Na- 
tional Society, by a reconstruction of that, 
*^ should no especial reasons occur to ren- 
der such a measure inexpedient" For- 
getful alike of sectional and denominar 
tional interests, and mindful only of the 
interests of Christ's kingdom, by their 
Christian catholicity they gave to their 
Presbyterian brethren all the pretext they 
have for claiming priority of action, or 
preeminence of control, in the affairs of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 

But let us follow this process one step 
farther. The Executive Committee of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society were 
easily persuaded to do as advised. They 
issued their circular. They called a Con- 
vention. It numbered one hundred and 
thirty-two names, connected with four 
denominations, and was gathered from 
thirteen States. President Day, of New 
Haven, a Congregatlonalist, presided. 
Of the two Secretaries, one was Presby- 
terian, and the other Dutch Reformed. 
The Constitution previously drawn up by 
thirteen Congregationalists, and approved 
by a deputation from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Domestic Missionary 
Society, was submitted, and adopted, and 
then it was recommended to that body to 
accept the same, ** and become the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society," — which 
was accordingly done, as before said. May 
\% 1826. Thus much is indisputable ; or, 
if called in question, can be proved by a 
reference to the Fourth Report of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society. But 
how it was that, by so doing, the Society 
became *^ the creation of the Presbyterian 
Church," as affirmed in the late Report 
on Church Extension; or "was formed 
and nursed to maturity among Presbyte- 
rians before our Congregational brethren 
had anything of importance to do with it," 
as that part of the Report was explained 
by Dr. Steams, of Newark, does not ap- 
pear so evident. It is not probable that 
one in a thousand, except New School 
Presbyterians, will be able to fetch such a 



conclusion from such data. In (act, it b 
but lately that they have . discovered how 
to do it themselves. During the whole of 
that sharp controversy between the Old and 
New Schools, which resulted in the excis- 
ion of the latter, nothing was known of 
this Presbyterian origin of the American 
Home Missionary Society, or it certainly 
would have stood higher and fared better 
with the dominant party, who, whatever 
sins were laid to their charge, were never 
charged with denominational indifference. 
They would have kept the Society in 
their possession, and continued to use it as 
their " employee," had they known that 
it was " their creation." But they had no 
idea of any such thing* " It is not an 
ecclesiastical, but a civil Institution," they 
said, and ** by interference and importu- 
nity it disturbs the peace, and injures the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church." 
[Sec Dr. Wilson's pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.] This, it should be remembered, 
was before modern degeneracy had reached 
it ; before a complaint was raised by the 
present complainers. 

But while in this one particular, vix., 
the Presbyterial " creation " of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, there is 
an evident disagreement between the Old 
School of that day and the New of this, in 
several other particulara of great impor- 
tance they are found in fraternal sym- 
pathy. For proof of this, let any one read 
" Judd*s History of the Division of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America;" especially chapter fifth, on 
the " real grounds of the excision," (pp. 
84-159 ;) and compare it with the doings 
of the last General Assembly, and the 
documents put forth since. He will per- 
ceive an astonishing similarity between 
the Old School notions Men, and the New 
School notions now : particularly in re- 
spect to Voluntary Societies, Assembly's 
Boards, and Ecclesiasticism in general. 
And here we have the true secret of all 
the troubles which our New School breth- 
ren find with the policy and proceedings 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
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ciety. They look at the whole thinz from 
another stand-point than that of former 
years. It is not the Society, but them- 
selves that have changed.^ The able ex- 
pounder of their priiicipIeM to who.n alhi- 
sion has already been made, speaking of 
things as they were at the close of that 
couHict, says, *' Our principles lay us un- 
der obligation to do all in our power to 
give increased efficiency to Volunttiry 
Societies for the spread ofihe Gospel and 
the conversion of the world. The unrea- 
sonable opposition to them on the part of 
oar brethren, [of the Old School.] and 
their iron determinarion to exclude their 
operation from the Presbyterian Church, 
and bind all her members to contribute to 
Boards under Ecclesiastical control, was 
one of the chief causes of placing us in 
our present position. If there be any 
in our body who adopt their views of 
Ek^clesiastical Boards, it certainly becomes 
them to pay a respectful deference to the 
opinions of those who differ from them, 
and especially of their fathers and breth- 
ren who have manfully and with great 
selfWlenial contended for the voluntary 
principle in labors for spreading the gospel 
at home and in foreign lands. Especially 
should we hold fast and defend th it fea- 
ture of the voluntary principle which 
unites the labors, contributions and prayers 
of Christians of different names for the 
spread of their common faith, and pro- 
moting the glory of their common Father, 
Redeemer, and Sanctlfier.* 

Noble sentiments, these — the oflTspring 

1 8fiir« this iirntenr* was wrictvn, Mr. A. W. 
Cotvy, % lay member of the Honticelio Presbytvrlaa 
Chareh, eoDMCtod with the Altoo Prasbytery, la 
atating tbe reaaons for hia diaient from the action of 
that boJy rrladve to tbe American Home Miajtlonary 
Boelety, aaja, " I diecover no change In lu (cb« So* 
dery^a) prineiplea or policy, and Bee no cauM for 
eompiaint on the part of the Alton Prenby tery that 
did u(*t exl^t long before hvr nauierou-> f«ebleclmrch- 
ea w^re (irfaniaed and nurtured into exl»t4*iice by che 
Uberalicy of (he Ml^aioiiary S«K!lvcy. Ir HppvNrri to 
me th.u the eiliror of ihe Horn*. Mmxionarff hn hit 
tbe eaaa vxactly when he afflmui that ^ the Suulety 
hma uvt ehanfvd, but the demanda of the Preabytery 



of Christian principle. It would not be 
possible to keep New England Congrega- 
tioiialisU from cooperating with souls pos- 
sessed of such a catholic spirit And they 
seem all the more noble when put in con- 
trast with sentiments then held by the 
other branch of that Chur.-h. Just before 
the separation was elTecred, a Circular 
came forth from a Committee of theirs, 
Dr. A. (Tteenc, chairmiin, with the design 
of rou^in:; the churches '* to a just sense of 
their Hanger an- 1 their duty/' — pleading 
for a more liberal pitronaje of their own 
separate and se>fariin efforts. ** Our 
Edujation and M!s>ionary Boards, there- 
fore, we repeat, must bo sustained," 
they said, *• must be promptly, and liber- 
ally, and effii'iently patronized, or our 
Church is gone. We must take from 
others, [that is from the Voluntary and 
cod[>erative So ieties] so far as it is nec- 
essary, to give to these."* 

Now take the following extract from 
a recent *' Statement of the Church £x- 
t-ension Committee, to the Ministers, 
Ruling Elders, and Members of the Pres- 
byterian Church,*' and see which of the 
above quotations it most nearly resembles. 
Af^er adverting to the fact that this Church 
E.xtension Committee*s powers were so 
enlarged at the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral A'tsembly as to embrace the explora- 
tion of Nebraska, California, Oregon, and 
all the lately settled regions this side, as 
also the supply of those feeble churches in 
the Alton and other Presbyteries, which 
the Society refuses to aid because the 
sail] Presbyteries refuse to contribute their 
Home Missionary funds into its Treasury ; 
they endorse the assertion of a Western 
periodical, that ** Eoerything now depends 
upon (he Church Extension Committee^** 
and then proceed as follows: — " Were 
there no other agency for Home Missions 
operating in onr Churjh, our task would 
bo comjiaratively ea^y. But the agencies 
of the Ami^rican Homo Missionary So- 
ciety reai'h every Church in our ronnec- 
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Uqd. TiMt Sooiety bM, according to iti 
ofllci»l pabticatioii, twenty^hree Secreta- 
tiu and AgenU^ » part of tbe duty of «U 
of w boo it 19 to coU^t funds. In theso 
circiuniUmcef," i. e., with sacb a host of 
QOmpetitQni^for this 19 the condeased 
idea— th^ cannot think of " putting into 
tbe field leis than three peraoos," one at 
Hew Tofk, one at Fbiladelphia> and one 
at Chicago, ** to present this cause to the 
ebuKobes and gather funds during the 
ensuing year) v^d they name $30,000 as 
't the least sum nequired for the work.** 

One nuist read the whole document 
thongbt^y, to appreciate its calm, but 
determined spirit of antagonism to the 
American Home Miseionary Society — an 
agency which has become not only worth- 
less for the purposes oi ^our Church," 
but positively hurtful. Nothing is said 
here about providing for ** exceptional 
cases," or "supplementing" that Society, as 
the Committee have heretofore been wont 
to speak when describing their functions. 
Jt uihe New School Assembly's 3oard 
OF Pqmbstic Missions— just such a 
thmg af they fi)i|ght iigainst less than 
twenty-five years ago, — when the Old 
School, in *' their iron determination," 
were treating the Hoa^ Missionary So- 
ciety in precisely the way it is now treated 
by tbeni, and for precisely the same rea- 
sons. The amiable Doctor Fowler, of 
Utiea» who came a^ delegate from that 
Assembly to the General Association of 
Massachusetts, last June, at Pittsfield, 
made the most eloquent part of his speech 
out of the '"scars" leil on the N. S. 
Church while fighting for us, and our 
principles in the war of 1837. It was a 
telling stroke, and for a moment we could 
imagine that they had not ''right-about 
faced" and turned their arms against 
their allies. But the pleasing illusion 
soon vanished as he proceeded to iterate 
and endorse the absurd complaints of the 
Alton Presbytery, and, stranger still, to 
justify the complainers, on the ground 
t^aty as a voluntary Asaociation of indi- 
viduals, they were sul^ect tq the rules of 



the Society, but not as a Presbytery /—so 
that, under cover of this logic, whenever 
they desire to appropriate '' the whole or 
a portion of their Home Missionary funds " 
fiar sectarian uses, they have only to as- 
sume this latter shape while doing it, and 
the Society has nothing to say; after 
which, by turning again, Proteus-like, into 
a voluntary Association of individuals, 
they can claim for their feeble churches 
an equal share with others, and the So- 
ciety has no right to deny theml 

But perhaps the most remarkable and 
least defensible feature of this controversy 
of the New School Presbyterians with tbe 
American Home Missionary Society is the 
attempt to wring from their Executive 
Committee concessions which they have it 
not in their power to grant, even were 
they so dispo^^ed, without the consent of 
other parties. The principles of copart* 
nership in the work of Home Missions, as 
we have seen, were mutually agreed upon 
before the Society was formed. It would 
not otherwise have been possible to form 
it. There was a mutual surrender, ex- 
press or implied, of certain denomina- 
tional rights in the prosecution of this one 
common enterprise ; and a recqgnitioa of 
the authority of a central Executive Com- 
oDittee to " have the disposal of the funds,*' 
to appoint, commission, locate and direct 
all the missionaries, with /power also to 
*' create such agency or agencies'* fiir 
these or other purposes, as, in their view, 
" the interesti) of the institution may re- 
quire ;" but not a shred of authority was 
ever given them to alter the terms on 
which these several denominations bad 
agreed to cooperate in the Home Mis^ 
sionary work. There was no reason why 
there should have been ; it was out of 
their province. It belonged to others; 
and those others entered into a satisfac- 
tory arrangement, which they intended 
should be permanent In Massachusetts, 
for example, were two organizations for 
Home Missions — one of which could work 
only in the State, and the other only oiu 
of it. Betweef^ them both they ppukl 
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occupy any part of the field, to the extent 
of their means. Bat, as already shown, 
they saw, or thought they saw, that " great- 
er union of feeling and exertion among 
the friends of evangelical religion " would 
result from a general cooperation. And 
in order to come into it on equal terms 
with the rest, they relinquished their own 
peculiar functions, and both merged into 
one organism under the old Massachu- 
setts Missionary Society's charter, which 
the legislature took the pains to alter for 
that express purpose; and then the re- 
organized body became auxiliary to the 
American Home Missionary Society by 
agreeing, as the other auxiliaries also did, 
to pay over ^* the whole of its funds," ac- 
cording to the 8th Article of the Constitu- 
tion — which they have continued to do 
ever since. Now, what right has the 
Executive Committee to disturb this well- 
considered and carefully adjusted basis of 
cooperation ? What propriety in one of 
the cooperating parties asking them to do 
it, without consulting the others? It 
would be an unwarrantable stretch of 
authority, as well as unfair in itself, for 
the Executive Committee now to tell 
tilie Alton Ptesbytery, or the ten Commis- 
sioners, that demands so one-sided, self- 
^voring and subversive of all even-handed 
cooperation as theirs, can be allowed. 
It has indeed been said that these New 
England auxiliaries are doing just what 
they complain of their Presbyterian breth- 
ren for attempting to do, — viz., taking 
care of their own feeble churches. But 
how taking care of them? By giving 
them over to one Home Missionary Board, 
and their contributions to another ? By 
opening a Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Treasury, thirty thousand dollars 
deep, and employing an adequate num- 
ber of collecting agents to fill it ? No— no ; 
but by putting into the Treasury of that 
Society, as was done the past year, 
$1 14,000, and then receiving back $89,000 
to be expended among themselves under 
its commission. It is presumed that a por- 
tion of the balance ($79,000) is Alab ex- 



pended on Coflgregaltonal ehtirblfed out 
of New England ; but how mtieh, nfobody 
knows— nobody asks — ^nobody cares, so it 
be used for the upbuilding df Chrisf s 
kingdom, in the spirit and with the intent 
of those unsectarian fathers who dstised 
this plan of cooperation. If, as on rare 
occasions has occurred in these State So- 
cieties, a County or Conference Auxiliary, 
dissatisfied with the too frugal disburse- 
ment within its bounds, assumes the un- 
disputed right of appropriating its own 
funds on its own field, it also assumes the 
care of its own poor churches— a/tooyf. 
A caM like that of the Alton Presbytery 
cannot be fimnd in the Home Missionary 
annals of New England ; and notliing is 
hazarded in asserting that it never will be. 
This case — in itself not worthy of half 
the notice here given to it — derives im- 
portance from the fact that the entire 
New School Presbyterian Church, by 
their action in the last Greneral Assembly, 
and by their subsequent proceedings, have 
planted themselves on the principle which 
underlies it, and intend to make it the 
tower of their defence — their Malakoff— 
in the war they wage against the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. Who 
would have thought it? In that other 
conflict of the same sort which the Old 
School Presbyterians carried on against 
the same Society in former years, no such 
stand was taken, or even talked of. They 
wished to help forward their own denomi- 
nation farther than it was likely to be 
advanced through a co-operative alliance 
with Congregationalists ; and they em- 
barked in a separate movement, under 
the sanction and control of the General 
Assembly, just ad our Nei^ School breth- 
ren are now doing, through their Chnrch 
Extension Board. They conceived the 
idea, at length, that the American Home 
Missionary Society ^as ^ injurious to the 
prosperity of the F^resbyterian Church ;" 
and they let it slide ; they withdrew, taking 
with them their fbnds, and all the feeble 
churches they could get But, strangely 
enough, oar New Sdwdt fahithren, 6halliig 
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under the same sense of injury, and with- 
holding their patronage in like manner, 
still cling to the Society, and demand of it 
a support for their feeble churches, even 
should all the others in their connection 
** contribute the whole of their Home Mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere !*' 

There is no room for doubting " where- 
unto this will grow.** It marks the near 
approach of a formal disruption of all co- 
operative ties between Pi*esbyterian8 and 
Congregationalists in the work of Home 
Missions.^ When or bow the connection 
will be dissolved may as yet be a matter 
of conjecture ; but that there has been 
for some years a steady firogrcss towards 
it, and that the inauguration of the Pres- 
byterian Church Extension Committee, 
in 1855, will hereafter be viewed as "the 
beginning of the end,** is beyond all con- 
jecture. The development sinre that time 
has been wonderfully rapid. From the sim- 
ple and artli'ss office of relieving a ^* few 
exceptional cases,** the functions of that 
Committee have been f^o eidargcd as to 
embrace the entire field of the Ameriean 
Home Missionary So -iety, ho far, at least, 
as the wants of that denomination are 
concerned. The Old School Board of 
Domestic Missiions is not projected on a 
lar^rer scale, nor endued with more 
efficieney. This fact, in connection with 
the newly invented claims of the Alton 
and other Presbyteries, on whith the 
whole New School Church, through its Ge- 
neral Assembly, has taken a stand, is evi- 
dence enou«>h of what is coming. Siiould 
these extraordinary claims continue to he 
refused by the Executive Committee, 
after all the resolutions passed and the 
logic expended in their enforcement, as 
we cannot doubt they will, it would seem 

1 Tbli«lMO« tiftt b>«n daiiltvnsl nnil witlif>tiXHl l)jr 
tbe uiAH of NifW Knglmia Goiigivgiitl«>iinlii»ti«, hikI bj 
none more stiicriety Uihii by tlra wilter of tb«tw 
pagM. But the roui M of vTttnrH is ng ilnH um. Kvv ry 
inr«rlng of the General AcMeiiibly, mmU evrry Piv«by- 
feeiUDiiiOV«nti'niouUadi»ol It— «Teu when oitginntiig 
among tlie frienils ofcu-oiMTiLiion hdU with h tWw to 
promote it — frayrt away eonie tbrvuU, bflbm ud- 
brokeo, In tbe ailken eord that onliea tbe two denom- 
aletlooi Ia fftagilloal kboci. 



that the Presbyterians tifu«^ break off their 
connection wiih the Society in full, asthfjr 
have already done in part, if reiK>lutioiis 
and lo«zic have any force or meaning. 
They do indeed express tender feelings, 
as wc have seen, at the thought of 
leaving the Society ; but if either most 
quit, it haitlly stands to reason that those 
who have no fault to find should be tbe 
ones to go' The Congregationalists, 
though the largest contributors to its funds, 
are satisfied, as yet, with the administra- 
traiion of its alfairs. We are glad that 
this fact is so fully recognized by Presby- 
terians ; though we regret to see a fact, so 
harmless in itself, turned into anew accu- 
sation against the Society. ITie writer of 
long articles in the EvangelUty a^reidy 
referred to, complainingly says, in that 
paper for July 20, '' The Home Missioo- 
ary Society has been so administered as 
to have arrayed in its favor, on everjr 
question, almost the whole Congregational 
ilcnomi nation, and against its proceed ure, 
in important re.<pects, every decided Pres- 
byterian in the land who is fully acquaint- 
ed with its doings.** All this, while it 
proves nothing against the Society, does 
prove an irreconcilable variance of judg- 
ment between these two denominations, as 
to its policy. It is impossible that they 
should work together with advantage much 
longer, if this is indeed the position in which 
they stand to ea<-h other and to the Society 
in which they once co-operated so harmo- 
niously, and with nuch happy effect. 

« Mr. A. W. Corvy, already referreU to, lenda tbr 
f>Hf>wf ng strtmg confirmation to the Tiewa here, and 
elMwIierv in thii« article, a iTanrcd ;~" Tbe aetSoD of 
tbe Alton Piwbyt*^ in regard to Yolnntarj Aaeoda- 
tloni. ia TirtttNlly the fame as that taken by tbe Old 
Schiwl party in 1881. and wbirb led to the great 
achlKm in 1^37. If, after an czperlcnre of eoine 
twenty odd }ears, the New School charrbw have 
auddenly dlflcoTi<red thnt the Tolontary and UnioB 
prtDci|>ltf for the manag ment of oar bcaeT«acflit 
operarlona la wrong, and that oar Old Scbor»l breth- 
ren were right in plariaj( ere ryrhtng under tbe man- 
agt-Dient of ]&irrl«i«iiistl4*al BoNrdt*, woaM it not be 
wUw for tlioae cburchca to tniD*f.-r ibdr relatloiia at 
oure from the New School to tbe Old School body, 
where thfy cau be accommodated, and Jenve tfaoia 
who are aatiafled with the piesent ammganeinci nn- 
dlstarbed!" 
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VENTILATION OF CHURCHES. 



BT RET. ISAAC P. LANOWORTHT. 



The house of worship for the Winnisim- 
met Congregational Chunrh of Chelsea, 
Ms., was commenced in 1851, and was 
completed early in 1852. The accompa- 
nying print of the front elevation is in- 
serted, not merely because of its good 
proportions and attractive yet inexpensive 
style, but to afford an opportunity to say 
something further on the subject of '* Ven- 
tiladon " — a subject little understood, lew 



well practised, but of no inconsiderable 
importance. 

This house is of wood, 65 X 95 feet on the 
ground, including a four feet projection 
under the steeple, and one of equal depth 
in the rear for the pulpit The auditory 
is 80 feet in the clear, from ceiling to 
floor. The pevrs are circular, bringing 
every worshipper into full view of the 
•peaker. The galleriefl are very low and 
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pitch sharply, so that the back seat is as 
pleasant as the froDt. The chancel is 
very wide, the platform broad and only 
four fevx above the floor, and the pulpit 
low, with sliding shelf for the Bible and 
notes. The ceiling is not arched, and all 
unnecessary angles and curves were care- 
fully avoided to prevent eddies and ech- 
oes. It challenges comparison with any 
other of its proportions, in its acoustic pro- 
visions. A clear conversational tone will 
reach every part of the auditory, however 
full. When the house id empty, conver- 
sation in a whisper has been carried on 
from its remotest corners. Its vestry ar- 
rangtfmcnts are very convenient The 
largest is 40x62. The Ladies* Room 
85XS2^the small vestry 85X25, and 
there is also a small kitchen, which has 
pump, sink, boiler and closet for the con- 
venience of the Ladies* Benevolent Circle. 
Both these small vestries connect with the 
largest by wide folding doors. 

The audience room seats over one 
thousand adults, not including the orches- 
tra. It is perhaps enough to say of the 
convenience and attractiveness of this 
structure, that within three years afier its 
completion eighteen churches had adopt- 
ed it essentially as a model. The entire 
cost, including organ, carpeting and cush- 
ioning throughout, gas fixtures and fur- 
naces, was twenty thousand dollars. J. D. 
Towle, Esq., of Boston, was the archi- 
tect. From this brief sketch, we pass to 
the main purpose of this article. 

Vbntilation is not a science, but a 
study. Few points are so understood and 
settled as to be always and invariably re- 
liable. Yet such is the practical import 
tance of the subject, that it inust not be 
let alone; and whoever can contribute 
even a little, must not withhold it, and if 
the experience of any one has given one 
ray of light, that light ought to shine out 
It is in this way only that the end all de- 
sire can ever he reached. Bad air is a 
fearful health destroyer, and but very 
little impurity exposes to the worst re^ 
Bohs. Dr. HaU^of N.Y^in hisJonrnffl 



of Health for August, has an excellent 
article on ** Impure Air," in which he 
says : ^* The men who worked in the 
Thames Tunnel suffered severely by 
emaciation, low fevers, and even death 
from breathing the deleterious gas of the 
place ; where by the most critical chemi- 
cal tests there was but one part of bad 

air to a hundred thousand An 

atmosphere containing only two parts of 
carbonic acid gas in a hundred of com- 
mon air, killed a puppy in two minutes 
and a half ; and a dog which breathed an 
atmosphere containing only a quarter of 
one per cent of the same gas, died in ten 
hours.*' But this deadly gas is an invaria- 
ble product of reS))iration every where, 
and should never be re-inhaled. 

Our readers will not complain, there- 
fore, if their attention is again called to 
the subject, and a little addendum is here 
made to the very able and excellent arti- 
cle in our last; e.s[>ecially in connection 
with the accompanying elevation of the 
house of worship just described. 

Ventilation is pretty well secured in 
this building in a way very simple and 
inexpensive. There are two chimnies, one 
flue in each. They are in the two cor- 
ners of the auditory opposite the pulpit 
The plastering and the sides of the build- 
ing are at distances varying from two to 
eight inches from the walls of the chim- 
nies on each side, and open thus into the 
attic through the ceiling. Into this space 
around each chimney, at the flour of the 
auditory a door about twelve by sixteen 
inches opens. On either side of the 
chancel, in the mop-board, a slide is made 
six inches by ten which opens into the 
space between the plastering and board- 
ing of the building and thus into the attic. 

The trap-door in the bell deck is made 
about six inches' larger on three sides 
than the opening, and a flange, some six 
inches deep is secured to the outer edges, 
which rests upon the floor of the deck 
when the door is shut, and which — with a 
flange of like depth around the opening — 
prevents die beating in of rain or snow 
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when the door is raisecl. To this door ^ 
cord is attached and passiDg over pullies 
drops down behind the organ irom which 
place it is in the easiv command of the 
sexton. 

In the center of the ceiling is a window 
of stained glass, six feet in diameter, 
which can be raised eight inches, opening 
also directtly into the attic. 

The vestries, which are all well above 
ground, but under the auditory, are twelve 
feet in the clear, and are furniahed with 
openings twelve inches square in the 
sides of the rooms, protected by rolling 
blinds or slats ; and thus behind the plas- 
tering jhey connect with the attic. 

This simple process for ventilation was 
adopted on the supposition that where air 
could get in, it could get out, and that it 
would go in the direction which the '' bal- 
ance in exchange " might happen to favor ; 
and thus circtdation would be hecured, 
hence ventilation. No ventiducts, ejec- 
tors or injectors, therefore, were made. 
Experience has proved the correctness of 
the above theory. There is always imme- 
diate relief when the six ventilators of 
the large vestry are opened, and unques- 
tionably it would, be greater were they at 
tlie floor, instead of being eight feet from 
the floor. 

The laiye window in the ceiling of the 
auditory, opening directly into tlie attic, is 
subject to counter currents, and sometimes 
seriousily incommodes those who sit nearly 
under it. It should have a ventiduct to 
the bell-deck, if opened at all. But the 
openings around the chimiiies and on 
either side of the pulpit are alwayH opera- 
tive, eflicient, and always in the right 
direction — a downward current never 
being known. And though the passage is 
somewhat zigzag and very rough, and 
varying much in dimensions, a heavy linen 
handkerchief is aiwa}-8 turned up the 
chimney ventilators in winter; and with 
more force if the door in the bell-deck is 
raised. And strange &« it may seem, this 
current is but a little less eflecdve in sum- 
mer, when doors and windows are closed, 



and indeed is upward when windows and 
doors are open. It is always upward also 
when the attic and tower only are the 
recipients ; and these spaces, in very cold 
weather, are generally quite suflicient for 
all needed ventilation. Unquestionably it 
were more complete if there were straight, 
smooth and lubricated ventiducts to each 
opening, and lighted fires were kept 
burning in their centers, well towards 
their tups, and properly constructed ejec- 
tors capped each of tbeos ; therefore let 
whoever can, avail themselves of these 
best means to secure an end so desirable, 
and they may not grud<se a large outlay, 
in consideration of the benefits to be thus 
realized. And yet let not those who can- 
not have gas, nor inrnaces, nor steeples, nor 
towers, nor money,despair of securing very 
good and y^ry satisfactory ventilation in 
their churches ; and dwellings too, where 
indeed it is not less needed, especially in 
sleeping apartments. 

Make your opening at the floor of the 
apartment to be ventilated equivalent to 
six inches or two feet square ; being larger 
or smaller, according to the number of 
them and the dimensions of the room. 
Let the pas-^age-ways or ventducts be as 
direct straight and uniform in size as may 
be convenient, diminishing, if at all, at 
their outlet. But do not hesitate a mo- 
ment to use your passage-ways, though 
they must go quite round your building in 
their course, and be never so indirect or 
unequal or rough, provided only there are 
OPENINGS, and each successive one is 
higher than the hist. Always have their 
outlet, whether many in c*Offlmon or singly, 

AT THE HIOUEBT POSSIBLE POINT. It 

may be in or by the side of the chimney, 
or through the tower or turrets, or up 
ventilating tubes through ejectors made 
for the purpose. They may go up between 
studdings or in the spandrel of the stairs 
into the space in the entablature, and out 
through apertures cut in the plancier. 
Create the openings, and be sure that the 
outlets are as much as possible above the 
inlets, and a circulation, and thus ventiU- 
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tion is certain. The current will be up- 
ward and hence outwanl ; and as a vacuum 
is impossible in rooms as ordinarily con- 
structed, there will be an abundant sup- 
ply from without, even thouj^h no injec- 
tors are made. The air taken from its 
lower stratum will be forced up these, 
even rough and circuitous, passages by 
the super- incumbent pressure, which cre- 
ates a circulation where it is wanted, taking 
away the coldest air in winter, thus greatly 
facilitating the warming of the room ; and 
in like manner, taking away the foulest 
air in the summer, as that which is 
breathed in so warm an atmosphere rises 
very Mowly, if at all, above the heads of 
the respirants. Ventilators in the ceiling 
are hence of little worth, except to cool 
an overheated room in winter. It is bet- 
ter not to overheat, or quite as well, for 
the moment, to raise or drop a window. 
And this leads to the suggestion that win- 
dows should in all cases be protected by 
rolling blinds, and these should always be 
OD the outside; both for the purpose of 
keeping out the heat of the sun, and for 
the coitvenience of regulating the drafts 
of air. By a proper adjustment of the 
blind:) alone, when thus constructed, very 
good summer ventilation can be secured 
and cool air preserved, by keeping the 
hUnda snugly closed, and the windows a 
little open at top and bottom, night and 
day, when the room is unoccupied. A 



very little attention in this direction would 
save much discomfort during the hours c^ 
religious service, and would save the wor- 
shipper from many nodding assents to 
truths he does not hear. To construct 
windows in such form or of such materials 
as t J preclude the u^e of out«ide, rolling 
blinds, is not good economy, and cannot 
be justified as a matter of fancy or taste, 
since it must be purchased so dearly. The 
great object of the Kanctuary is too high 
and holy to be (periled in the lea.<t for 
such a trifle. 

A sure and cheap mode of ventilating 
churches is to make the flue or flues of 
the chimney, of cast-iron pipes or of brick, 
round, as suggested in the valuable article 
above alluded to, — build the chimney 
around it square — leaving a greater or 
less space, as needed, bringing the twoi 
near the top, together, giving them a 
common outlet ; — then opening at the floor 
into this aii^chamber, a door, with coarse 
wire-netting to protect the pa^^age; or 
put in a register, and depend on this or 
them — winter an<l summer — and know that 
you have very good ventilation. If this 
cannot be secured in this form, realize it 
in other ways as nearly as may be. If 
planned for in the beginning, scarce a 
dollar's ad<litional expense is called for to 
realize the great object sought, viz : fresh, 
living, wakeful air to breathe in the house 
of the Lord. 



The Creeds or the World.— The following classification of the inhabitants 

of the earth, according to creeds, is made by Dieterice, a very thorough and careful 

statistician of Berlin. Taking the number 1,800,000,000 as the total population of 

the earth, he classifies them as follows : 

Christians, 335,000,000, or 25.77 per cent. 
Jews, 6,000,000, or 0.38 per cent. 
Asiatic relisions, 600,000,000, or 46.15 per cent. 
Mohammedan. 160.000,000, or 12.31 per cent. 
Pagans, 200 000,000, or 15 39 per cent. 
Total, 1,300,003,000, or 100 per cent. 

The 835,000,000 of Christians are again divided into— 

170,000,000 Roman Catholics, 50.7 per cent. 
89.000.000 Protestants, 26.6 per cent. 
76,000,000 Oreek Catholics, 22.7 per cent. 
Total, 853»000,000, 100 per coot. 
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AROHITECTURE AND CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE.' 



BY KEY. OBO&OB 7. MAOOUN, PA8T0B AT DAVENPORT, IOWA. 



Ths following question, it is supposed, 
states the subject assigned for this Essay : 
Is there any standard by which Christians 
should be guided, as Christians, in build- 
ing homes and churches, as to degree of 
ornament and amount of expense ? or, in 
the absence of any positive and fixed 
BtandanL are there any principles which 
should guide them ? 

It is to be admitted that no definite 
absolute standard can be found ; no one 
style, size, or cost of building which is 
becoming and right for every Christian 
household, and every Christian congregar 
tion. Families and congregations vary 
indefinitely in numbers and wants. Yet 
there are certain principles which ought 
to govern our domestic and sacred archi- 
tecture — Christian principles ; and the 
observance of these would ri'move those 
wide and strange contrasts now to be seen 
in our houses and churches. Lei it be re- 
membered that expense is discussed in 
this Essay only as affected by ornamenta- 
tion, not by cost of materials, labor, &c., 
&c. Where these are cheap, it may be 
consistent to erect a house or church of a 
style which would not be consistent where 
these are more costly. 

Is it not, then, one of these principles 

1 The following article was read as an Es- 
say, by appointment, before the Oenbral 
Association of Iowa, at Muscatine, Jane 3, 
1859, and its publication requested by vote. 
It took its occasion from a discussion in the 
Association at Dubuque, June, 1858, upon 
costly and richly ornamented churches. At 
first the subject of Congregaiional Church 
architecture and the appliealion of Christian 
principles thereto^ was given to the writer. It 
was subsequently enlarged to cover the rela- 
tion of these principles also to domestic archi- 
tecture, i. e., the domestic architecture of 
ChriMHans* 



that the real wants of a family or a con- 
gregation are to be provided for, before 
everything else V If there must needs be 
a choice, in any of the details of building, 
between an ornament and a comfort, — 
between something that will make the 
edifice beautiful, rich, or imposing, and 
something that will make it fit for its use, — 
we must secure the latter even with the 
lojis of the former. To gratify the sense of 
beauty and the love of elegance is one 
sort of benefit to an individual or a con- 
gregation, but it is not among the most 
substantial and primary. The observance 
of this plain principle would not only re- 
move many architectural features of homes 
and sanctuaries which have been added at 
the cost of space, adaptation, and useful- 
ness; but it would rase to the ground 
many stately, but undomestic and com- 
fortless residences, and many temples so 
built for the worship of the Most High, as 
to be astonishingly unfit for the purpose. 
A handsome front and surroundings se- 
cured at the sacrifice of that interior room 
and convenience which health, refine- 
ment, and mutual benefit and happiness 
require in a home ; carved facings and 
'* trimmings," or a lofty spire, absorbing 
the means that should have made a church 
commodious ; or stained glass and decora- 
tions to correspond upon the walls, the 
roof, the galleries, the slips, the pulpit, 
paid for with the money that should have 
made it a place in which God's word can 
be spoken with ease and heard with dis- 
tinctness: — tbetse Christianity, at least 
Protestant Reformed Christianity, does 
not sanction. 

Is it not another Christian principle 
which should govern us, that our religious 
wants are to be provided for, in a home or 
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a church, before any and all others? * If 
our houses and* churches are (supposably) 
for no different objects, and built with a 
spirit and shaping of the whole and its 
parts no different from those which men 
have who are not Christians, — in the erec- 
tion of edifices with which religion has 
nothing to do, — then this Essay has no 
subject and there is no light *^ sown for 
the righteous " in the direction in which 
we seek it If the principle — " whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of Ood "— " do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,*' " as unto the 
Lord, and not as unto men " — has no ap- 
plication here ; if good men, in planning 
their houses, may ^^ make provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof," and, in 
planning their churches, may be governed 
by " the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life," — then nothing, in either class of 
structures, should disclose the fact that 
they are built by, or for. Christians. If, in 
the house, every other thing has its place 
but ** the one thing needful " — closets for 
raiment and food, for the care of silks and 
sweetmeats, for instance, and no closets for 
prayer ; rooms for bathing the body and 
none for the cleansing and preparation of 
the soul ; if, in the Church, the conven- 
ience of luxur}' and fashion ha^, by a 
thousand tokens, been consulted, instead 
of the wants of piety, and ifthi» vt right, — 
then there is neither standard nor princi- 
ple to guide us in the matter. Is not, 
however, the godliness that is " profitable 
for all things," profitable for this thing ? 
Recognizing the well-known distinction 
between building and architecture, it may 
be said that religion can only govern the 
building of either sort of edifice in a gen- 
eral way, by causing it to be built for the 
glory of God, and the spiritual good of 
man ; fitness, strength, durability, &c., 
must be obtained according to the laws of 
building; — while it can govern the archi- 

» ThlB principle will be understood propt^rly. 
There must be a roof to thelter us, of course, before 
there can be uader It a place for prayer, as before 
there caa be a diniDg-room. 



tecture — the plan and disposition of the 
details — with the utmost particularity, so 
as to secure our religious wants every- 
where above all others. There is no good 
style, fit for any edifice of a certain de- 
scription, which cannot secure the very 
objects, and all of them, which the edifice 
contemplates. If Gothic architecture, for 
instance, cannot be adapted to those con- 
veniences and useful inventions which be- 
long to a modem house, or to those which 
distinguish a Protestant Church, then it is 
no good style for either. For it is the 
very mark of good architecture that it 
simply adds grace and nobleness to the 
proper purpoies of the building to which 
it is applied. 

Is it not also a Christian principle, and 
another which should govern us here, 
that our houses and churches ought not 
to absorb materials, money, time, and 
whatever else is costly, which are called 
for by other, i. e. by religious objects. 
Necessity, indeed, may often warrant the 
using for one purpose what is equally ne- 
cessary for another — but necessity only. 
Ornament is not a necessity — is not a r<^- 
ligious object, even when afilxed to a 
place of worship. Nothing bears that 
chaiacter but the experiences and acts of 
the soul. Architecture is defined, by the 
celebrated John Ruskin,' to be '* the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices 
raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that 
the sight of them shall contribute to his 
mental health, power, and pleasure." Now 
good an;hitecture, if it be ever so plain 
and unpretending, will do thin. If the 
laws of proportion, symmetry, adaptation 
to place and light, suitableness and hai^ 
mony of coloring, and general effect, Iw 
attended to; your building will be en- 
nobled and made impressive and pleasing 
thereby, without embellishing. And this 
costs nothing. As a general^ rule, bad 
architecture, which neglects or violates 
these, costs most. But, this b«ing se- 
cured, if, for purposes of humanity and 
grace, if for the heathen, the fallen, the 
s The Seren Lampe, &c., p. 7. 
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enslaved, if for the sheer saving of souls 
by the Bible and the tract and the mes- 
senger sent forth, the dollar is clearly 
required which you would spend in add- 
ing embellishments to a building already 
decent, becoming, and convenient, you 
have no right thus to spend it. Only re- 
ligious objects, however, can be invested 
with a prohibitive claim so complete as 
this. The dwelling and the sanctuary 
stand for the highest culture and happi- 
ness of man. Personal pleasure and lux- 
ury cannot justly ask for the means with 
which a Christian is at liberty to make the 
dwelling beautiful and memorable to the 
family. To gratify the lower desires, the 
appetite, to spend for plate, jewelry, dress, 
by what law of proportion are these fit- 
ting while one dwells within ignoble walls ? 
Nor can public spirit, in all cases, justly 
demand this. For is that a high condi- 
tion of society in which elegant and mag- 
nificent public edifices for civic purposes 
are secured at the cost of mean habita- 
tions for the people ? Much more no un- 
religious object can justly claim that which 
should make the House of Gody for spa- 
ciousness, for simple and pure beauty, and 
for convenient appointments, what it ought 
to be. Let the question be between the 
court-house, the exchange, the school- 
building or the secular hall — ^and the sanc- 
tuary — the latter has t?ie first right to be 
made handsome; God's house must ever 
be before man's. Let the question be 
between God's house and ours. For which 
ought we to be most willing to make ex- 
penditure ? " Is it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 
house, the Lord's house, lie waste V" **I 
do not understand the feeling,'' says Mr. 
Ruskin,* " which would arch our own 
gates and pave our own thresholds, and 
leave the Church with its narrow door 
and foot-worn sill ; the feeling which en- 
riches our own chambers with all manner 
of costliness, and endures the bare wall 
and mean compass of the temple. I am 

1 TiM puMfe to TBTbaUy abridged, from the Seven 
Lempe, fte., p. 15. 



no advocate for meanness of private habi- 
tation ; but I would not have useless ex- 
pense in unnoticed fineries; cornices of 
ceilings and grainings of doors, and fring- 
ing of curtains, and thousands such ; — 
things which have become foolishly and 
apathetically habitual ; things which cause 
half the expense of life, and destroy more 
than half its comfort, manliness, respecta- 
bility, freshness, and facility. I say thi^ 
emphatically, that the tenth part of the 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not meaninglessly lost in do- 
mestic discomfort, would, if collectively 
offered, and wisely employed, build a 
marble church (were it desirable) for 
every town in England — ^such a church 
as it would be a joy to pass near in our 
daily walks, and as it would bring the 
light into the eyes to see from afar, lifting 
its fair height above the purple crowd of 
humble roofs." But while no other edifice 
has such claims upon us as God's house 
has; the visible sanctuary is not that 
" building " of God which has the highest 
claims. There is a nobler building ; " te 
are God's building," wrote Paul to the 
converted Corinthians. ** Ye are built up 
a spiritual house," wrote Peter to the 
elect And when these two — the nobler 
and the inferior — at the same time claim 
our substance, we must not expend on the 
beautifying of the perishable, what can 
be used for the saving of the imperishable. 
We must not so build that we have put 
it out of our power to give to the suffer- 
ing, and promote the objects of Christian 
benevolence.' 

Is it not another principle which should 
guide us, that Christians are under obli- 
gation so to build as not to promote am- 
bition, pride, luxury, extravagance, and 
similar unsanctified tempers, and wrong 
ways in others ? As a city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid, so a splendid man- 
sion erected by a follower of the lowly 

s Our aivhiteetanl ezpendituree ^' ought to be the 
■igns thet enoogh has been devoted to the greet pur- 
poeeeof haman stewardship, and that there umuina 
to OS what we can spend in luxury."— /SiaJkw. 
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Jesus can but sanction a spirit and stimu- 
late a course of life in other men, which 
the religion of Christ aims directly to re- 
press. And the term ** splendid ", in this 
connection, is so far relative in meaning, 
that an edifice and appurtenances which 
would be deemed only respectable in 
some places, may be stamped with the 
character and exert all the influence of 
extravagance in others. Moreover as or- 
n^unents are allowable in a dwelling 
which are not allowable in a church — 
both more of them and of a different char- 
acter — so will elaborate and costly em- 
bellishment in churches have a more mis- 
leading and corrupting effect upon the 
people than any other. It exaggerates 
the tone and enlarges the range of all 
social finery and excess. For one mark 
of luxury and meretricious display found 
in the house of worship which certain men 
and women attend, you shall find a dozen, 
— so far as they have means for them, — 
in their houses. Men who have built, or 
who mean to build, extravagant houses, 
love to have extravagant churches built 
to keep them in countenance. 

It is very of^en said in defence of such 
expenditures in domestic architecture, '* If 
one has the means, he has the right to use 
them ; it is his liberty." Does this exhaust 
the subject ? It is matter of responsibil- 
ity, as well as of liberty. And a Chris- 
tian is not " at liberty " to use his means, 
however ample, in any way forbidden by 
his obligations to religion, the Church, 
and a perishing world. The author of 
"Star Papers" uses this argument^ in 
defence of indulging a taste for the beau- 
tiful in art. *' A wealthy Christian should 
be generous with himself, and his family." 
Yes ; but he should also be generous with 
others, and with the cause of God ; and 
if it is generosity he exercises towards 
himself and his, rather than selfishness, he 

1 A Home Miwionary la Obio or lodwaa would not 
h»Te u0eJ thte argament m dops the popular preach- 
er Kith hU magniflt-ent inoouie from hi« generoua 
parish, hl« books, hU lectures, enabling hloi to glre 
u a liberal heart liats to every giK>d cause. The sab- 
jeetb not Men from the wmm "point of view." 



will exercise it toward all other objects as 
well. '^The domestic affections," said Jadge 
Story, (2 Howard, U. S. Rep. 149,) *• are 
selfi.-h, therefore the divine author c^ oar 
religion enlarged the precept, and taught 
us to love man as man, to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves." This argument abTx>- 
gates all restraint, and obliterates all lim- 
itation upon personal expenditure. *•* If 
one has the means for a magnificent house, 
let him use them." A sound law, doabt- 
less, if he has them in God*s tntentioii 
simply for the having, and is himself, in- 
dependently of God, to decide the using; 
but if he is a steward herein, and God has 
already decided the proper use before 
giving them, and Christ's direction Ls, 
" Occupy " — for my pleasure and the 
worlffs good — ^* till I come," and he has 
them for this, and ** it is required of stew- 
ards that a man be found fiuthful ;* 
then there is no such flowing license, no 
such wide margin of indulgence fbr the 
sentiment of the beautiful at the cost of 
moral interests and convictions. Still a 
margin there is for the home and the 
family — it is no pinched and starveling 
doctrine Christianity holds — but it is a 
margin for use, not for mere gratification. 
It is a moderate margin. If it be not so, 
then, as we say, there is no limitation 
whatever within the means possessed — 
the Christian who is worth $25,000 may 
expend $5,000 upon his dwelling, — if he 
be worth $100,000 he may expend $25,- 
000, — he whose property equals $200,000 
may expend $50,000, — he who has $500,- 
000 may devote to it $100,000, and the 
millionaire $200,000,-^300,000, or $500,- 
000. There is a limit, however, to the 
beneficial ttse of money in this way. These 
extra thousands, tens, hundreds of thou- 
sands, secure no improvement, happiness, 
or even comfort which a few thousands 
could not secure. No individual, no fam- 
ily can so absorb good by piling np ex- 
pense, even were it right Apply the 
argument to food as well as to dwellings. 
Because a Christian ^ has the means,'* 
should he accumulate food from vwry 
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clime ad libitum^ everything, I do not say 
that is luxurious and costly, but every- 
thing that is healthful and delicious ? Is 
there no constraint or congruity, con>is- 
tency, self-denial ; no regard for the condi- 
tion and wants of others ; no serious in- 
tent of keeping himself in sympathy with 
the masses, and free to give his attention 
and bounty to the suffering, the vicious, 
and the unevangelized ? 

It is oflen said that a Christian must 
build like other men, as to expense, ac- 
cording as the style of architecture in 
which he builds may require. But has he 
any right, in the circumstances, to choose 
a style of architecture regardless of ex- 
pense ? Is he to be governed solely by 
taste ? Simply to gratify an architectu- 
ral preference has he any right to ** tie 
up " thousands with which Christ requires 
him to be doing good V What b to be 
supreme in him — I do not say the man of 
taste or the Christian V — but, some mere 
idiosyncracy of taste (for there is as good 
taste in moderately expensive styles, as in 
any,) or Christian and humane principle ? 
One might as well attempt to get up, for 
some Christian friends, an entertainment 
after the style of a Queen's " reception," 
or a Presidential ** levee," and excuse the 
absorption of his means of benevolence 
and subsistence therein by saying he was 
only carrying out the thing according to 
its design, as to lavish superfluous thou- 
sands upon a house, and say he is '* only 
carrying out the idea — the architectural 
design recjuires it" For other purposes 
of God those thousands are not superflu- 
ous. The wrong step is taken in adopt- 
ing any such idea or design. 

Then it is said that rich and costly 
houses give Christians who dwell in them 
increased influence among worldly per- 
sons of wealth and standing. Everything 
has an influence afler its kind. You can- 
not transfer it from one sort of thing to a 
thing of another sort. Splendor, and 
even eminence, does not exert the proper 
influence of piety ; — does not increase the 
infinence which belongs to piety itself. 



Such accessories but increase opportunity 
and secure attention. Splendor influ- 
ences afler its kind ; piety after its kind. 
The owner of a fine house will not, by 
any means, put forth spiritual power in 
the proportion in which his house exhibits 
taste, and has absorbed money. These 
will only give him the power of money 
and taste; personal spirituality must give 
him the other power. Moral influence is 
that subtle force of individual character 
which must flow out before it flows in. It 
is first efliuence. And that only flows 
out which is there, in the character, to 
flow out Objects of ornament and cost 
have no effluence of spirituality, therefore 
no influence. And the increase of oppor- 
tunity and attention only increases the re- 
sponsibility of a good man to exert the 
separate influence of piety; never in- 
creases the power of his piety itself. 
Moreover the eminence or splendid sur- 
roundings of such a man may only give 
him opportunities he is unprepared to 
improve, and call attention not so much 
to his piety, as to his lack of it somewhat 
They may be so out of proportion as to 
overbalance it. He would himself do 
something for God ; but the style he lives 
in does more for the toorld. He would 
^* show piety at home," but his home shows 
too much of that which eats away piety. 
Mrs. Stowe, in describing the conversa- 
tion between Aaron Burr and " Mary," 
during the wedding-party at General 
Wilcox*s, points out the contrast between 
her *' worldly attire and the religious 
earnestness of her words ; " the " rich bro- 
cade " exerted no religious influence upon 
Burr — her words alone furnished that, 
and her dress a purely worldly influence, 
— and the contrast between these pro- 
duced just what Mrs. S., with jus^t philo- 
sophic and Christian insight, describes as 
** a pleased artistic perception of the con- 
trast" Two extremes are observable in 
the houses of worldly persons, — one, where 
every thing is shaped so as to make or 
save the most money — irrespective of 
comfort, improvement, character, happi- 
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iMH, infloenoe; another, where everr- 
tiling bends to the realizing the greatert 
poanble present gratification. Both these 
should a Christian home be so bnilt as to 
exclude, and allow, instead, the greatest 
possible religious culture. Many a man 
converted after he had built a splendid 
and worldly home, has carried it ever after 
as a mill-stone about the neck of his piety. 
It has made life, to its end, less sweetly 
and gloriously Christ-like than it might 
have been. Dr. Johnson said to Garrick 
— after looking over bis noble and luxu- 
rious residence ; — ** Ah ! David, these are 
things that make hard death-beds; we are 
loth to leave them." 

LfOt us turn now more particularly to 
Church architecture. Is there force in 
the arguments for costly ornament here ? 
The influence men come under at Church 
should be preeminently, commandingly, 
exclusively, spiritual. It should fiivor de- 
vout contemplation, and an unworldly, 
abstracted attention to the truth. *^ Taste 
should be a modest servant of devotion, 
not the waste of it" We should build 
** not houses to worship, but only houses 
to worship in." A becoming and useful 
Church architecture must be congruous 
with the principles of beauty; but not 
strongly attractive to them, or excitingly 
suggestive of them. Ornate styles should 
be confined to edifioes to which we resort 
for the enjoyment of the ornament For 
the Sabbath, this is not the proper busi- 
ness; the sanctuary is not the proper 
place. We want effect then; but the 
efi*ect of the truth and the worship,' not of 

s Mr. Riwkln, notwithitanding hii pica tot splen- 
dor In 4ihiirobM, noticad Airtbcr on, mjs in a note to 
" Tbe flowa Umpt,'* fre., p. 181, *' tbe grMtott 
qiMttioD of all eonneetcd with (religioas art) immUm 
tntlraly nnanswered, ^ Whai good did it do to rtal 
r$li§ioH V There Is bo subject Into whieh I should so 
naoh ^•Joloe lo see a serious and consoieDtious In- 
quiry InMltated as this I hafe not knowledge 

enough to form the shadow of an opinion on thb 
point, and I should be most grateful to any one who 
would put It In my power to do so. Thers are, as it 
seems to me, thiuedlsdnotqussdons tobeooDSldered ; 
(he first, What has been the eflset of external splen- 
dor on the genuineness and earnestness of Ohristian 
«iCiUpttlNMeoad,WhMftheeliBct of pictorial or 



the walls, the roof, and the windows. We 
want the light of heaven unstained. We 



sculptural r e pr tsen tation In tiie eouimunieatioii of 
Christian historical knowledge ? Ibe.; tbe third, Whmt, 
the Inaaeneeof the pre ci ta of wUgtoue art urn She 
llii of the artist?'' In hb laat work, "The Two 
Paths,'' p. 22, he says, ** Whererer art la praetierd 
for Itsowa sake, and che delight of the wovkmaa is in 
wtiU he liesf and prerfiie««, instead of what he natcr- 
prslf and *xkiHu^ then art haa an laflussee oT the 
most fhtal kind on hiain and heart ; and it iwnim, if 
long so pursQsd, In the degtrueti^m both of itUei- 
Uehud power and mormi priMuipU." Aeeonllngtjr, ba 
admit#,-4S the rsealt of experience and Ustnry, — 
" eae gnat foet fronting us, in stern nniiii mliij 
namely, the apparsnt connection of great snrrwen In 
art with subsequent nationel degradation. . . . Tha 
period In which any givnn people reach their highet 
power in an is preci^y that la which tliwy eppanr 
to sign the warrant of their own ruin ; and from iha 
moment in which a perfect statue appears In VloEWttee, 
a pecftet picture in Yeniee, or a perfirat fkeneo la 
Bmm, from that hour forwsrd proU^, faidostiy, nmd 
courage ssemed to be exiled fkom their walls, nsd 
they periih In a eeulpturesqne paralysit or a Ban j- 
cdored corruption. But even thi* is not all. An art 
mtm» thus. In itt delicate form, to be one of tha cUaT 
promoters of IndoWnce and sensually, ao I mand 
hardly remind you, it has hitherto appeared oaljr la 
energetic manilbstatlon, when It was in the asrrion of 
supeistltion. Tbe four greafeeet manlfcsutioo s of ha- 
man Intellect which founded the four principal Idnc- 
donu of art— l^gyptian, Babylonian, Qrrefc, and Ital- 
ian—were developed by tlie strong exdtemene of 
aetlTe superetiUon in tlie wonhlp of Osiris, Belus, 
MlnerTa, and the Queen of Heaven. Tbsrrfovn, to 
speak briefly, It may appa^r rery dilBcult to ahow 
that art has erer yet existed In a consistent and 
thoroughly energetle school, unless It was enga^ad In 
the prt>pagatlon of filaehood, or the eneouragesBana 
of Tice." So Prof Jow«tt, of Oxford, (on Kp. Bo- 
mans, quoted by West. Rot. for July,) ^Mt tea and 
reflection, when contemplating the gkirioua Athaan, 
iu marvels of art and beauty, frc. ; That If the iBoar 
llfo had been presented to us of that period which 
.... iaartlfl the moet brilliant epoch of humanly, 
we should hare turned away from the sight with 
loathing and deteeUtion." 

The argument tcwa history, then, agnlast eiah- 
orate and exquUilte ornamentation in churches anesoa 
Tery strong. The special argument from the relatioa 
to Bomish cathedrals to superstitious feeling— ampU- 
fled by other writers— will bear aU the stiuss laid 
upon it. But the argument firom philosophy SBaiiis 
to me still stronger. (1) Art, when purest In charac- 
ter and effect, can do but little In tbe sanctuary for 
spiritual religion, if anything, and should hoM a 
second place It should be modest and mtircd oa im 
tkiprt»€me* of a superior agency. Mr. Buskin's omva 
for Its corrupting laflaenoe, his prescription for the 
Art of the Future, te, Anhedc BeaUsm, Pre-Baphael- 
,— tbe simple statement and repiaaentnlloa of 
et— man's delight in Qod'i wuriE. [Saa 
Mod. PalnUn, Stones of TeBloe, kc.] Now thh, ha 
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want that perfect fitness and simplicity 
which leaves the people, undiverted, to 
attend to the solemn and heart-searching 
business for which they assemble. It is 
said, indeed, that if we have no more than 
this, men will not be attracted to our 
churches. L<»t it be understood, then, 
that if a rational Christian oratory, and 
devout, flexible worship, and the disclo- 
sare of the human heart's deepest needs, 
and aspirations, and the truth which com- 
mends itself to every man's conscience, 
and the blessings which a Protestant 

ChrtetUn Church edlftcM, voalJ go rery little wiy 
towmrJs teaching eren a nataral thtwiogy. It eoald 
iMVW beeome an eTang»llran, and if It preponder»t«Kl 
om th« vorahip and tha teaebing, wonld erentaally 
bveooie a luxury. It may secure a good nubjectWe 
•ffaet In the artisit, but will iuipart no obJitrtlTe splr- 
ItnalWDg power to hia work . If we ndmlt that there 
b a *' g09pel of beauty," it Is a T^ry limited gunpel, 
furth<'r» not jm 8e, the real gOApel, and i«houM baTe 
United *parw. (2) The natural fwfci theim^lTcs h»?e 
a itill purer effvet than the artisHe reprftwntatlon of 
then ; yet eren thl^ l« not the tptrituni eOect we need 
In the Churrh. "The great architect," tays Mr. 
Rnskin, (L«ct. on Arch, and PHlurtug, Addend^i, p. 
93) " must be a grmt R^ulptor or painter." Suppoee 
he l«, rappon e. g. he deeoratee the Church with 
^'oiganie forma,**— flower-forma, for Inatance,— ex- 
quisitely done with rhlrcl or with color, and &ult- 
leasly plareJ for eflBCf . The natural flowers In their 
plaee, are fitted to a more relifious 'thei They show 
OS God's work Itaeli; which Is eren better than man^s 
delight In It. We love to oee them. A vaM of prairie 
flowers on n ^Ve^um put pit In as gratefbl as, lo our 
own experience, it 1.^ common. But l.i there much 
erangellral Influ-nre therein? Ani ."till, — as Pre>-. 
Hopkins shows in his betiutlful argutnent on '• The 
Connection between Taste and Morals,"—" the eultl- 
▼ation of thi> fine arts has lext tendency than a taste 
for natural objects t^ Improve the rhHraerer *' It in 
''flsTorahle to morals" ratbt-r than moritl. It Is 
never Christian. (S) Much art effect In ChuKh is 
a mental interruption. It U not mitural fact the soul 
wants there, but supernatural redemptloti,— the 
beauty, not of Tegetahle or animal forms, but of the 
SMvioor^s fitce ; the power, not of sesthetlc, but of 
evangelleal emotion. The architeotuiv stands on the 
same footing with the mu.«ic and rhe oratory of the 
Church ; Ir should help the prtper experience of the 
truth pondered, and not hinder by Intruding its own. 
Mr. Rnskin has thoroughly dispelled^ ( Leet. Arch, 
and Paint., pp. 87-W) the fiiicy cdat the '*heaTen- 
pointing spire" which charscturlaes Oothic archl- 
(eetuK la ^' expressiTe of religious aspirarion." Quite 
as easy would it be fur oue of his genius, in-^igtit, aud 
maatifry of style, to dtspel the fancy thit ri-h and 
deUghtf ol an, in Church, aida religtous efl^t . BTery • 
thing works upon mind ufUr iu kind. 



Christianity sheds all abroad, — if these 
cannot attract, it is not our business, by 
other appliances, to play upon human 
nature on the Sabbath and in the Church. 
But *' other denominations loi^,** it is said, 
** attract by these other appliances, and 
all therefore must, if not for religion's 
sake, then for self-defense.'* This argu* 
ment is beneath an answer from a Con> 
gregationalist Would that the shade of 
some devout Puritan might arise and make 
reply ! Would that a profound know- 
ledge of the human soul, and what is per^ 
manently, not to say in the true sense, 
spiritually powerful over it, were poaiessed 
by those who thus argue. ** Raise me but 
a barn," says one, '* in the very shadow 
of St Paul's cathedral, and with the 
conscience-searching powers of a White- 
field I will throng that barn with a mul- 
titude of eager listennrs, while the matins 
and the vespem of the cathedral shall be 
chanted to the statues of the mighty dead." 
It is a part of our duty, as the historic 
representatives of those who deserted 
gothic arches and ancient minsters, to 
wake 

*' the MmndlBg altM of the dim woods ^ 
with the voice of psalm and prayer ; and 
who, in thp uncouth meetinsr-houses of the 
first half-century after The Landing, 
gathered almost the whole living popula- 
tion — something which -the elaborately 
beautiful temples of no pan of the land 
can accomplish now ; — to show that mighty 
religious sincerity and fervor, and the 
unction of the Holy Ghost, and gospel- 
wisdom on the preacher's lips can do what 
architecture never can. It is said, again, 
that " our comparative denominational 
respectability requires this outlay in em- 
bellishmt^nt" When we have gone so 
for from the spirit of John Robinson's day 
that we let our " respectability " lean 
back on such a prop, it may be reverently 
doubted whether Jesus Christ has any 
more use for the Congregational branch 
of His house. It is said that ^ men will 
give more, for religious objects, in costly 
churches than in plain ones." By what 
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philosophy does this come true ? Do they 
give more (according to their means) in 
costly dwellings than in plain ones ? Do 
luxurious and selfiiih arrangements — ^pri- 
vate or public — naturally open or liberal* 
ize the heart ? A brother of large expe- 
rience for an important Christian enter- 
prise — which sends him through half a 
dozen of our States — informs me that pre- 
cisely the reverse is true. They who have 
built extravagantly, houses or chunthes, 
are least liberal in proportion. ** I see 
why you never give to Missions," said a 
collector on being shown into the splen- 
did parlors of an Eastern Christian, *' you 
cannot afford it" It is said that ^ men 
will give moreybr such churches, if not in 
them; that worldly men will give who 
would not otherwise. But if it is not 
Christian for wt to expend great sums so, 
can it be Christian to do it for the sake of 
getting others to do likewise ? It is said 
that ** it does men good to expend thus, 
* not the gift,' indeed, ' but the giving.' " 
This point is made by Mr. Kuskin, in 
an argument more brilliant and ensnaring 
than has ever been constructed by any 
other thinker.' He sets forth the Lamp 
or Spirit of Sacrifice as that which 
" prompts to the offering of precious 
things, merely because they are precious, 
not becau.<ie they are useful or necessary. 
Of two kinds of decoration equally effec- 
tive it would choo:)e the more elaborate, 
because it was so, in order that it might in 
the same compass present more cost and 
more thought. It is therefore most un- 
reasoning and enthusiastic, and perhaps 
best negatively defined, as the opposite of 
the prevalent feeling of modem times, 
which desires to produce the largest re- 
sults at the least cost." Costliness, he 
urges, was an esse .tial element of every 
form of sacrifice in the Old Dispensation 
made to plea.se God, " Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing," said David to Araunah. 
And then he shows that neither art nor 
splendor was ^ necessary" to the object of 
i in oliap of ** Tbt a«Tn Lmdis.'* 



the tabernacle or the temple, and yet it 
was required — ^as an external sign of re- 
membrance and gratitude and the full 
surrender of men*8 treasures to Jehovah ; 
they were to present to Him ^ the thought 
that invents and the hand that labors, 
wealth of wood and weight of stone, 
strength of iron and light of gold." We 
are glad of any method to bleed our prev- 
alent modem (religious) parsimony, but 
we need not increase the cost of church- 
building to do it ! There are better ob- 
jects, an<l more spiritual methods — plenty 
of them. Besides, while the consecration 
of our best to God's service is of lasting 
obligation, the manner of it changes. 
The splendor of the temple was not of 
permanent obligation, any more than the 
form thereof, or the ritual practiced there- 
in. These all were spiritually useful then, 
not now. (1 ) That age, compared with our 
own, was a barbaric age, when outward 
impression was everything. (2) There was 
no Jewish style of architecture, and it be- 
ing dangerous to copy a Gentile style,(eveD 
if they in their isolated condition could 
have done so), there was a needs be that 
God prescribe an architecture. The pat- 
tern of the tabernacle had to be shown Mo- 
ses in the Mount, and the details of the 
temple enjoined upon Solomon. (3) Every 
thing was done, in this splendid temple, 
to please God ; every thing is done in ours 
to please taste. The God of our archi- 
tecture is not celestial, but lesthetic. (4) 
They had not, could not have, an aggres- 
sive evangelism like ours to which to con- 
secrate what was precious. The temple 
must receive the gold and silver and 
shtttim-wood as the only religious outlet 
for the spirit of sacrifice in such things. 
(5) The essence of the directions to Israel 
was to be generous to the Lord's cause, 
and this we still must be, and can be, more 
effectively, in other ways. 

And now, all other arguments for or- 
nate and costly churches being exhausted, 
if it is said, as it is said, — that they educate 
the architectural taste of the people, the 
reply is, — that it is not a Church object 
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— especially it is not with us. " Archi- 
tecture is the beginning of arts/' it is 
urged, — ^all the others follow that, and 
flourish best, as that does, in the service 
of religion. Let us seek this ** lower ad- 
vantage " therein, if not the higher.* That 
argument is for other communities than 
ours ; for those that, of purpose, mingle the 
worldly with the spiritual, and have a 
theory that this is the best way to promote 
religion. It is for those who cultivate 
taste even to the imperilling of piety. It 
is not an argument for Congregational 
lips. 

Two or three objections to unlimited 
expense in churches come to notice here. 
They are patent and grave. One is the 
undue prominence it gives to money, and 
mere monied men. You can raise large 
means, up to a certain point of cost and 
ornamentation, from large numbers of men 
in ordinary circumstances. The masses 
will build '* churches for the masses." 
The proportion given by persons of opu- 
lence will not too much preponderate. 
Beyond that it will. In the Methodist 
Discipline, Part 2, Sect. 2, are the follow- 
ing question and answer. " Ques, Is 
anything advisable in regard to building ? 
Ans, Let all our churches be built plain 
and decent, with free seats ; but not more 
expenwive than is absolutely unavoidable, 
^-otherwise the necessity of raising money • 
will make rich men necessary to us. But 
if so, toe must be dependent on them, yea^ 
and he governed by them. And then, fare- 
well to Methodist discipline, if not doc- 
trine too." 

Another objection is, that great expense 
and embellishment almost always neces- 
sitates a Church debt Some say, *' well, 
create a debt, build a house for genera- 
tions to come, and let them pay their 
quota for the house ; it is to be theirs as 
well as ours." But (1) who would do 
that in the case of a dwelling ? Who 
would bequeath his children a debt on a 
splendid mansion, if he could build suffi- 
ciently well, within his means ? (2) Does 
> BiuUn, p. 10. 
VOL. I. 49 



God require a congregation to erect an 
ornate structure which, neither from their 
own resources, nor from charity, they 
can pay for? God unquestionably re- 
quires of every congregation such a house 
that all to whom they ought to give the 
gospel can hear it therein ; and many of 
our congregations are sinfully behindhand 
in this regard. But much ornament is 
not necessary to the preaching and hear- 
ing of the gospel. What any people 
ought to build, as a rule, they can get paid 
for. The history of our Church-Building 
Fund proves this. (3) A share in the 
original cost (though the principal and 
interest of a debt) need not be laid upon 
those who come after us, in order to give 
them obligations to meet. The more we 
do, — thoroughly, — fixing and widening 
the influence of the local Church, the 
moi*e our successors will have to do, and 
pay for. More work makes work for 
more. But if some portion of their means 
is absorbed in doing part of our duty — 
left by us undone — or in meeting obliga- 
tions which we ought not to have created, 
some portion of their own duty will, in 
consequence, be left undone. Therefore 
Mr. Wesley took strenuous precautions 
against chapel debts, and forbade agents 
going out of their circuits to collect funds 
to discharge them.* Our Church-Building 
Fund rules provide that every congrega- 
tion aided shall have its house free from 
debt. How will it look to have the fee- 
blest of our churches exempt, worshipping 
in humble chapels unincumbered, and the 
strongest and wealthiest occupying edi- 
fices that ape cathedrals (in style, not in 
size) loaded down with pecuniary obliga- 
tions? What will be the influence of 
this on religion ? Or, to step a moment 
on higher ground, shall it be said that the 
precept, " Owe no man anything," is not 
of still more solemn obligation on church- 
es than on persons ? Does not avoidable 
disregard of it work more mischief there 
than in private aflairs ? 

Another — and a concluave— objectioQ 
« DlMlpUM, M. N. York, 18M, p. 168. 
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is that Bach church edifices must exclude 
the poor. They must needs he too smally 
that is one thing. What is given to use- 
less beauty is taken from space and con- 
venience. Small church-buildings, spe- 
cially in lai^e towns, are un-Congrega- 
gational. Our fathers in the ^ colonial " 
wildernesses seldom built a house that 
would hold less than a thousand ; often 
provided for a considerable portion of the 
second thousand. We, two centuries la- 
ter, in the dense and wealthy cities, con- 
fine ourselves to the capacity of a few 
hundreds ^ When the sanctuary of the 
First Church in Northampton was built, 
the accessible population was much 
smaller than now. Relatively, in cases 
not a few absolutely, the oldest sanctuaries 
in New England are the largest It 
would be instructive to know how many 
parishes have pulled down capacious old 
edifices, and built new and small. • We 
seem to admit, by our degeneracy in this 
thing, that we do not expect thb people 
to worship with us, and that we make no 
provision for the poor. We ought at once 
to return by the way we came. The 
half-enlightened islanders of the Pacific 
shame us in this regard. The chapel at 
Raiatea in the South Seas is more than a 
hundred feet in length, and forty-two, in 
width— holding twenty-four hundred hear- 
ers. The chapel at Iluahine is sixty feet 
by one hundred. The Stone Church at 
Lahaina, on Hawaii,' is sixty-two feet by 
ninety-eight, with galleries, seating — in 
the native manner — three thousand. 
There is one at Kailua seventy-eight feet 
by one hundred and eighty ; one at Hon- 
olulu sixty-thne, by one hundred and 
ninety-six. There is one on Tahiti seven 
hundred and twelve feet long ; with three 

1 The aTermge ca|>Mity of eTaogelieHl church edi< 
flees In London U eight hundred '* Rarely 1<4 any moJ- 
ern eity churchy (vtn of the largest class, etpahW of 
Mating more than twelre or flfteen hundred." 

I And Dearly at way it the diminished ^iae is for the 
sake of affording more ornament ; while if ornament 
Is as attractive as is pi^Dopposed, the stae vhould be 
larger. 

i <* Tiie most snbitaatlal and noble structare in 
PolyiMda." 



pulpits distributed throughout its immense 
length. When shall we see a revival of 
zeal for the Lord*d House that shall give 
it some size f There is nobleness in that 
alone without the aid of art. Great 
crowds of wor.'thippers too are themselves 
a great attraction. The popular heart 
flows that way. Large congregations 
" are a feeling." And on the other hand 
the masses will not come where they know 
that not even standing room has been 
provided them. Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Spurgeon are. doing something to open 
our eyes in this matter. * Our miniature 
church boxes, tricked out with upholster}- 
and other finery, are, in a just and sober 
Christian judgment, contemptible. They 
show how small de^i^e we have to evan- 
gelize the masses. They are one cause 
of the vast bodies of heathen in Christian 
cities.'^ Let us say little about non- 
attendance and — about ** beggarly account 
of empty boxes " — so long as the boxes 
themselves are so beggarly in size I What 
Methodism secures by itinerancy — viz., 
hearing of the gospel by the large:it num- 
ber within a certain district, the Puritans 
aimed at also, but in another way, — by 
commodious edifices,* — the people com- 
ing to the preacher, rather than the 
preacher riding round to the people. And 
they cnme. The house was for the future, 
as well as the present population, within 
a circuit of miles. It was so much larger 
than we build, at the same time that the 
population was so much less, because the 

^Obf'rlin, Ohio, has long bt^n a noble example of 
the right way. A sanctuary whose cnpacity S» nearly 
three thousand, built when the M*ttlemeot had a frw 
hundreds. The new (proposed) Pine Street and Wo- 
burn churches are late, but good examples ofreTifed 
Congregational Chrisriantty on this point. 

5 fiondon hus 2,000,000, New York has 400,000, fr»r 
whom there art no sittings ; PhlladelphiH 800,000. 

« There are objeotlon« to h«'U!^8 seatl g five and 
six thuuS'iud, wliirh do not hold agjiin>i those eent- 
iijg two or three thoutuind. The only objection of 
any force sgnin>-t these last—*' no man ran exercise 
pastoral care over so many "—is ihu"* answered by a 
juuniuliht :— " It U not a que^^tiun between a cer:ain 
number baring pantordl c;tre or not having it; bat 
between a great multituJe having the gospel or not 
having it." One ean be a paator to just as many, if 
he is a preacher to more. 
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whole style of the piety of our fathers was 
so much larger. Great advance move- 
ments in religion always enlarge the con- 
gregations, and the houses in which they 
assemble as well. Decline in piety con- 
tracts both. We need not the "broad 
Church" bat broad churches — with am- 
ple nave, and spacious galleries, and mul- 
titudinous pews where " the rich and 
poor" may ** meet together." The edi- 
fices we object to exclude the poor, again, 
by the cosr of sittings ; that is another 
thing. Boston is said to have "ample 
Church accommodation" for the popula- 
tion, yet the cun^ent expenses of worship 
in many of the Congregational churches 
average $100 each Sunday, and in one 
of the Episcopal churches $200.^ " The 
average rent of a decent pew in the New 
York churches is in the neighborhood of 
S60 per annum." • The annual tax on 
pews in the Boston churches. Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal and Unitarian, (addi- 
tional to cost) varies from $48 to $75. 
Very naturally it is the Church whose 
pew-rent is lowest (Pine St. $48,) which 
undertakes by building larger to reduce it 
fifty per cent., and thus furnish the gospel 
to those of small means. This is the only 
method. To attempt to obviate the evil by 
"class" churches — these for the rich, 
those for the poor — is even worse than 
radically un- Congregational, it is intense- 
ly un-Christian. That the " poor" church- 
es are " reared by the charity of Christian 
persons," says Pres. Woolsey, " makes no 
dllTerence in the principle." Another 
miserable effect of ornate churches is the 
style of dress they beget. ITiis drives away 
many, even, who are not poor. Our gew- 
gaw city sanctuaries provoke to finery.' 
There is much " dressing for church " 
T^hich cannot be distinguished from dress- 

^ Boston TruiMript, Uaj 6, 186B. 

' Journal of Commerce. 

'F«w American ladies who attend tbem have the 
Cood fienw of the excellent Qaeen of Holland, who 
attended the American chapel, Paris, in nnpretend- 
^S eostame, putting to thame ladlee from England 
U)d the U. S , who had eome to see her there, tricked 
oat In their mott txpeiulve and flaunting attire. 



ing for the ball room. Two fashionable 
Episcopal journals were stirred up re- 
cently to reprove ** communicants who 
extend a jewelled hand and arm to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion." There be 
things like these which 

" Make God*a poor almost an exiled race 
Even from the open temples of His grace." 
Two MitUtnu. 

If we travel in that direction much long- 
er, American cities will be like Paris, 
where the churches, travellers tell us, are 
*^ dedicated to art, and music, and show." 
Respectable families already give, as the 
reason why they stay away from God's 
house, that they " cannot dress well 
enough." One has said that " there is no 
place where one feels so keenly the infe- 
riority of shabby apparel" — the place 
where he should think least of it. *' Many 
a man who attends the opera with com- 
parative comfort, shrinks from the criticisms 
of church-goers upon his dress. If much 
going to Church is necessary to salvation, 
more men and women will be kept out of 
heaven by seedy broadcloths and faded 
gowns than is dreamed of in our theology." 
And though we preach on the duty of 
dressing plainly in the house of God, as 
we ought to do, people will not dress so, 
as long as the house itself is anything but 
plain. 

The reply to this objection may be that 
the magnificent edifices of Catholic Eu- 
rope are resorted to by the poor. But 
you cannot conclude from what is tnie 
under conditions of despotism and super- 
stition; to what will be true under condi- 
tions of free, intelligent Protestantism. In 
Catholic Europe the cathedral is the only 
place where the poor man can feel that 
he is at all on a par with the rich. He 
performs the same ceremonies, kneels in 
the same open nave or chancel, before 
the same altar. Dress is little noticed in 
the crossings and bowings and genuflex- 
ions. But in Protestant America all b 
reversed. The poor man feels more on a 
par with the rich, at almost any other 
time and in almost any other place, than 
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irken he sits a leisarely spectator in his 
pew, and observes his neighbor's changes 
of Sunday raiment It is absolutely cer- 
tain that if we build churches which sug- 
gest and sanction brilliant and expensive 
attire, it will not be true in them tha't 
»* the rich and poor meet together." 

Another objection is that all this ex- 
penditure prevents our having such a 
Church Building fund as we ought to 
have. After all proper allowance for cost 
of site, &c., &c., in cities, can it he right 
for a single church to expend more in 
one edifice than the whole denomination 
to which it belongs raises to furnish tem- 
ples for those who have none ? Three 
years since, it was found that seven hun- 
dred Presbyterian churches (O. S.) — 
more than one fifth of the whole — were 
without places of worship, and at the late 
meeting of the General Assembly it was 
announced that five hundred and fii^y- 
three churches, out of two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-seven — one fourth — 
are still unprovided. At the same time, 
a single city Church — that of Dr. Spring, 
the "New Brick,"— has cost $230,000, 
while the whole (O. S.) body has raised 
for Foreign Missions — its largest charity — 
but $224,000. "Do the people need 
place to pray ?" asks Mr. Ruskin. " Then 
it is no time for smoothing pillars or carv- 
ing pulpits. Let us have enough first of 
wails and roo&" The people do need 
" place to pray," in all evangelical de- 
nominations. Can we wonder that it is 
thought to be a sin and a shame for the 
wealthier Societies to lavish thousands 
after thousands upon ornament, while the 
Church Building Fund is incomplete? 
Cromwell is said to have found some cost- 
ly statues of the apostles in an English 
Church:-— "Melt down these fellows," 
said he, " and send them about like their 
Master, doing good." 

Another objection is suggested b}' the 
moral effect of such churches. Though 
architecture cannot spiritualize, it can 
unspiritualize. Decoration in the Church, 
for decora^n's sake, is religiously emascu- 



lating. It is inconnstent with Chrisdan 
simplicity. It betokens decay in the bet- 
ter nature. It fosters pride. It disturbs 
and dilutes the spiritual element, — mixing 
a certain per centage of refined material- 
ism with it It fosters pride. We should 
build, as our fathers did, " not houses to 
worship, but only houses to worship in." 
It can teach wrong views and perpetuate 
them. " The spirit of Romanism," says 
Professor Park,^ " is now perpetuated by 
her old ma:»ive churches mase than by 
her folios." Methodism is at this day 
losing more, as a distinctive, earnest 
evangelism, by her Church structures 
than in any other way. As every great 
advance of piety — witness the Reforma- 
tion, Puritanism, the Wesleyan move- 
ment — brings together great crowds of 
plainly-dressed people ; so it builds larger 
and plainer churches. With ^y^ry de- 
cline they become smaller and more 
ornate. The former do not need the little 
finicalities and architectural dandyisms of 
inferior temples, sesthetically' or spirit- 
ually. And the Christian Future will 
wonder at the costly architectural abomi- 
nations in which more than one Congre- 
gational brotherhood has consented, of 
late, to entomb its simplicity, humility, 
and spirituality. As the impression of 
the house is part of the impression which 
the parents who built it make upon their 
children, — part of the effluence and in- 
fluence of their character, — so the impres- 
sion of the Church edifice not only mingles 
with the services as conducted by the 
minister, but is part of the impression 
which the Church itself, as a body of 
Christians, makes upon the congregation 
and the world. It conveys character, the 
character which that body of Christians 
have put, or allowed the architect to put, 
into their sanctuary. 

We dissent totally, then, from the idea 
of unlimited expense and embellishment 

i Discourse beftkre th« Paaeond AMooiaAioa of Mtft-i 
1844, p. 82. 

> Compare Mr. RnaUn^s advioe to Mohitootii p««- 
nm, touchiog tho qm of " fnat bloeki umI iohni of 
plain ttone." 
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in the house of God. Mr. Dexter sayv, in 
the April number of the Congreqa- 
TiONAL Quarterly, p. 212, '*Wegiveno 
advice to those who are able to build, and 
pay for, magnificent housed. The richer 
the house the better, if in good taste, awl 
paid forr We instinctively set a strong 
interrogation mark against this proposi- 
tion. Unqualifiedly, absolutely, ^* better 
as it is richer?" It may be too rich as a 
building for its purposes as a Church? 
And the principles we have maintained 
point to this standard, or rule, for houses of 
worship : Lti onutment and coat coire*" 
pond with the average ofthe*e in the homes 
of consistent Christians — the average, we 
mean, as between the poorest and the 
richest, bearing in mind what consistency 
is, and what has been advanced touching 
cost and ornament and Christian homes. 
This is only approximate after all. Such 
an average may be too high or too low. 
To ^ do as other men do in a Christian 
country," is not, by the concessions of 
Deism itself, altogether safe.^ Extrava- 

» Wcttmliuter Rertow, July 1860, pp. 84 and 86. 
'' Jowvtt and Um Broad Ghareb." 



gance or meanness, pride or parsimony, 
may affect even Christian practice. And 
among consistent Christians the average 
will be higher or lower, within limits, as 
their means may be. Therefore in a set- 
tlement of log houses, the " Doric " Log 
Tem[)le, recommended in the Home Mis- 
sionary for Dec. 1843, will hold the same 
relative place that Plymouth Church does 
in Brooklyn. It is to be noted also that 
our fathers put more embellishment on 
their civic edifices than they did on their 
churches — more also on some of their 
dwellings. Compare Boston State House, 
and Hancock House, with Brattle Street 
Church. The Church should strike the 
average, not of public secular buildings, 
but of Christian homes. This will secure 
the best impression and attraction. And 
if a modest, gradual, consistent improve- 
ment takes place in these, the sacred 
edifice which they surround may also be 
modestly improved and enriched, part 
passuy from year to year, and may proper- 
ly have such a style of construction and 
appointments as will allow this to be done. 
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The Statistics of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, just issued, compare with those 
for 1868 as follows: 

1858. 1859. 

Number of churches, 393 410 

'* miniatera, 389 409 

•< students in theology, 42 51 

** members received on 

confession, 4,099 5,165 

Members rec'd on certificate, 1,788 1,744 

Total of communicanU, 46,197 50,304 

Adults baptized, 847 978 

InfanU ** 3,472 3,844 

Catechumens, 14,959 14,431 

Number in Sunday-SchooUp 23,269 40,905 

Contributions to benev., $99,199 $125,268 

** In some respects," says the Christian 
InteUigencer^ **thifl exhibit is gratifying. 



The increase in communicants, in Theo- 
logical students, in Sunday scholars, and 
in contributions, is decided. Infant bap- 
tism is evidently not neglected, as it is 
oflen said to be. But our growth in 
churches is small — only seventeen in the 
year. But now that our candidates are 
increasing, and the Domestic Board are 
rid of the horrid incubus of a chronic 
debt, we may reasonably look for a larger 
and rapid expansion in this respect.'* 

In our July number we gave the Sum- 
mary of the various Baptist denomina- 
tions, as appearing in the Baptist Almanac 
for 1859. From that of 1860, we take the 
following : 
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Statbs. 



Alabama, .... 
Arkansas, .... 
California, .... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia, . 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Indian Territory, . . 
Iowa, .... 

Kansas, .... 

Kentucky, .... 

Louisiana 

Maine, .... 

Maryland, .... 
Massachusetts, . . . 
Michigan, 





1 
1 


l.l 


i 

3 


-S 

r 



Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri 

Nebraska, 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey, 

New York, 

North Carolina, 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

German and Dutch Ch's in the U. S., 
♦Swedish Churches in the U. States, 
♦Welsh Churches in the U. States, 

(•Estimated.) 
Total in the United States, . . . 



Nova Scotia, . . . . 
New Brunswick, . . . 

Canada, 

West India Islands, . . 

Total in North America, 



28 


762 


367 


67 


16 


269 


129 


4 


3 


39 


27 


13 


7 


118 


116 


16 


■1* 


2 


3 


... 


... 


6 


8 


5 


3 


106 


62 


20 


41 


988 


594 


143 


36 


644 


434 


77 


48 


651 


316 


31 


4 


45 


40 


... 


11 


220 


138 


28 


2 


16 


10 


1 


39 


835 


369 


40 


9 


188 


99 


6 


13 


278 


180 


11 


1 


32 


33 


2 


14 


262 


271 


18 


11 


209 


142 


4 


4 


49 


43 


•«. 


21 


677 


280 


31 


37 


695 


418 


35 


1 


9 


8 


4 


7 


91 


83 


4 


4 


114 


113 


28 


44 


825 


743 


115 


28 


647 


346 


90 


29 


488 


367 


38 


3 


31 


19 


11 


17 


382 


277 


42 


2 


51 


62 


5 


18 


460 


270 


11 


23 


642 


378 


55 


19 


387 


217 


21 


7 


109 


99 


2 


26 


710 


375 


••• 


8 


177 


121 


48 


1 


40 


35 


12 


1 


10 


8 


2 


3 


34 


20 


... 


590 


12,186 


7,609 


1,040 


3 


117 


69 


12 


2 


117 


65 


13 


8 


200 


100 


... 


4 


110 


125 


38 


607 


12.730 


7.968 


1.103 



5,219 

838 

145 

2,457 

14 

193 

463 

8,679 

5,211 

3,463 

400 

1.895 

16 

6,479 

1,196 

2,455 

330 

4.207 

1,657 

196 

2.740 

4,131 

27 

686 

2.076 

10.802 

4.316 

3,996 

28 

4,367 

1,718 

4,809 

3,214 

1,711 

;621 

6,290 

1,359 

450 

150 

250 



92,243 

924 

482 

1,358 

1,800 



103.807 



Anti-Mission Baptists in the XJ. S., 
Free Will Baptists, . 
Six Principle Baptists, 
Seventh-Day Baptists, 
Church of God (Winnebrennarians,) 
Disciples, (estimated) j 
Tunkers, .... 
Mennonites 



OTHER DENOMINATIONS THAT PRACTICE IMMERSION. 



Total Baptibtb, 



155 


1,720 


825 




1,500 


132 


1,206 
18 


965 
16 


168 


6,340 


4 


56 


70 


10 




•*•• 


276 


132 






...» 


2,000 


2,000 






...• 


160 


200 






.... 


300 


260 






898 


18.466 


12,426 


1,281 


111,647 
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The followiDg enumeration of Metho- 
dists, throu(;hoat the world, is copied 
from The Wesleyan^ (Syracuse, N. Y.,) 
June 8, and we doubt not is as reliable as 
it is satissfactory by its completeness : 

*' For some months past, we have bt^en 
collecting facts to compile a table of the 
different Methodist bodies in the world, 
fuller and more particular in many re- 
spects than any we have as yet seen. 
But we have delayed this work until 
now, in part, to obtain information, and 
in part for want of time to arrange the 
facts to be embodied. So far as, Euro- 
pean Methodism is concerned, we have 
copied largely from the Mbthodist New 
CoNNKXiox Magazine for February 
last, where may be found the best collec- 
tion of facts bearing upon this subject we 
hare ei'cr seen. Several tables have 
heen made out in this country, giving the 
amount of Church property, number of 
Sabbath Schools, &c. All these we omit, 
confining ourselves to the number of 
Church members and ministers, &c. 

Methodist E. Church, members, 956,5^ 
Traveling Preachers, 6,502 

Local Preacher A, 7,690 

Total, 970,687 

Southern M. E. Church, members,* 700,000 
Traveling Preachers, 2,671 

Local do., t4,984 

Total, 707,666 

The parent body of Wkslkyan Meth- 
odists, under the care of the British 
and Colonial Conferences, accord- 
ing to the minutes of 1858, are as follows : 

277,091 
19,406 
64,848 
1,446 
24,461 
40,837 
British American Eastern Conference, 

members, 13,611 

441,600 
40,846 



British Conference members, 
Ireland, " 

Foreign Stations, " 

French Methodists, '* 
Australian, " ** 

Canadian, 



Probationers, 

Total, 482,446 

Ministers, (including supernumera- 
ries), ^ 2,460 
Number of Local Preachers not given, 

but probably not less than 16,900 

* Or exactly 099,176, as on p. 800, auto. 
t In tabl* on p. 800,6,016. 



Besides the great parent bodies in Eng- 
land and Ameritra, there are, in both 
countries, several branch denominations, 
which now present no inconsiderable 
6gure in the statistics of Methodism. 

The Methodist New Connexion 

ha**: — 

Members, (including Canadian in- 
crease), 26,002 
Ministers, 177 
Local Preachers, 1,066 



Total, 27,244 

The Primitive Methodists have — 



Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 



116,216 

609 

10,633 



Total, 127,368 

The United Methodist Free 
Churches have : — 



Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 



43,071 

139 

1,789 



Total. 44,949 

The Wesleyan Reformers, who 

still remain Independent Methodists : — 

Number not published, but probably 

not less than . 12,000 

Number of Preachers not known. 

Bible Christians, who are Metho- 
dist in doctrines and ordinances, with a 
liberal system of government : — 



Members, 
Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 



19,068 

161 

1,364 



Total, 20,683 

Church Methodists in Ireland — a 
denomination which admits lay delega- 
tion, but forbids its ministers to adminis- 
ter the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper : — 

Members, 9,168 

Preachers, 78 

Local Preachers, (number not given.) 

Total, 9,236 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 
several branches of the Methodist family 
in America, which are distinguished from 
the parent body by the adoption of a lib- 
eral system of Church polity. 
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Protestants of this 



80,000 
916 



Total, 80,916 

ZioN M. E. Church and the Bethel 
M. £. Church, (colored), 
Members, 



26,746 
193 
444 

27,383 



Traveling Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 

Total, 

Canadian M. E. Church : — 

Members, 13,352 

Traveling Preachers, 157 

Total, 13,609 

Wesletan Methodist Connexion 
of America : — 



Members, 

Traveling Preachers, 
Unstationed Preachers, 



21,000 
340 
225 



Toul. 21.565 

Besides the above, we are quite sure, 
but will not be poxiiive^ that there is one 
more organization among our colored 
brethren than has been named above, 
and some Independent or Congregational 
Methodists whicli we can only speak of 
conjecturaUy. We set them down, how- 
ever, in membership, 

Members, 10,000 

Preachers, 200 

Total, 10,200 

The existence and vigorous growth of 
the different branches of the Methodist 
Family, afibrd ample material for reflec- 
tion and speculation. According to the 
foregoing table, there are, in Europi^an 
bodies, an aggregate of membership, in- 
cluding the ministry, of not less than 
740,266. And in the bodies that belong 
to this country, includin*; the M. E. 
Church in Canada, 1,831,715. Uniting 
the two, and we have the round number 
of 2,571,981. This is a result of momen- 
tous significance ; and shows what may be 
done, by the simple enforcement of the 
truth upon the heart and life ; marked 
features in the general history of Meth- 
odiim, as a religious agency." 



The Minutes of the proceedings of the 
main Prbsbtterian bodies, at their ses- 
sions of last May, have been issued. Their 
Statistics are as follows : — 
Old School. 

During the year ending May, 1859, 
nine new Presbyteries have been organ- 
ized, viz : Lewes, Potomac, Roanoke, 
Omaha, Western Reserve, Hillsboro', 
Bloom ingtoti, Saline, and the Presbyterj 
of Siam, in the Foreign Mission field ; the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound, in Oregon, 
was also recognized and taken under the 
care of the Assembly. 

Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 33 
Preabyteriea, 166 
Licentiates, 297 
Candidaten for the Ministry, 493 
Ministers, 2,577 
Churches, 3,487 
Licensures, 132 
Ordinations, 91 
Installations, 189 
Pastoral Relations dissolved, lU 
Churches organised, 118 
Ministers received from other de- 
nominations, 42 
Ministers dismissed to other denom- 
inations, 6 
Churches received from other de- 
nominations, 23 
Churches dismissed to other de- 
nominations, 2 
Ministers deceased, 31 
Churches dissolved, 16 
Members added on examination, 23,94d 
Members added on certificate, 10,879 
Total number of communicants re- 
ported, 279,630 
AdulU baptized, 6,672 
Infants baptised, 16.1M 
Amount contributed for home pur- 
poses, $2,070,479 
Amount contributed for Boards 

and Church Extension, $542,695 
Amount contributed for Miscella- 
neous purposes, |^1,973 
Whole am't contributed in 1859, $2,835,147 

The following ministers have died da- 
ring the year : 



Nanus. 
Elam Smalley, D.D., 
E. D. Maltbie, 
Zechariah Greene, 
Samuel E. Cornish, 
Jacob J. Janeway, D.D., 
James Carnahan, 
Elkanah D. Mackey, 
Edward W. Con diet, 
James Galbraith, 
William Wylie, D.D., 
Job Broughton, 
T. B. Wilson, 
John M. Crabb, 



PrabnttrieM. 
Troy. 
Mohawk. 
Long Island. 
Nassau. 
New Brunswick. 
i< 

Lewes. 
*( 

New Lisbon. 

Zanesville. 

Chilicothe. 



Haumee. 
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Mamet. 
Benjamin F. Spilman, 
John Marshall, 
S. N. ETans, 
J. B. Hadden, 
James A. Sterratt, 
Hiram P. Goodrich, D.D., 
William E. Locke, 
S. Hamner Davis, 
Joseph £. Curtis, 
John H. Pickard, 
S. Y. Wylv, 
John W. Offden,. 
Olirer B. Hays, 
Pierpont £. Bishop^ 
Reuben Post, D.D., 
L. A. Simonton, 
H. Mandeville, D.D., 
A. M. Morgan, 

Total, 31. 



New School. 

Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 
Presbyteries, 
Licentiates, 

Candidates for the Ministry, 
Ministers, 
Churches, 
Ministers deceased, 
Members added on examination, 
Members added on certificate, 
Total number of communicants re- 



Freabfterin. 
Saline. 
Schuyler. 
Chicago. 
Dubuque. 
St. Paul. 
St. Louis. 
Palmyra. 
East Hanover. 
«« 

Orange. 
Holston. 
Nashville. 

n 

Harmony. 

Charleston. 
Hopewell 
South " 
Ouachita. 



23 

108 

134 

370 

1,546 

1,642 

14 

10,705 

4,832 

137,990 
3,650 
4,308 

t 5,104 15 
1,402 88 
67.796 42 
65.707 69 
41,667 21 



ported, 
Adults baptized. 
Infants baptiseo, 
Am*t contributed for Gen. Ass'y, 

" ** Domestic Missions, 

" « Foreign •« 

" " Education, 

" « PubUcation, 

Total, (except for Home purposes), 271,678 34 

These Statistics include the two seceded 
Synods of Missouri and Virginia, so far as 
to reckon 8 Presbyteries, 76 ministers, 8 
licentiates, 11 candidates, 107 churches, 
and 4,539 communicants. 



James H. Bice, 


Erie. 


Lawrence Streit, 


Meadville. 


Alexander B. Corning, 


"Washtenaw. 


Truman Coe, 


Grand River. 


John Thompson, 


Crawfordsville. 


Amos P. Brown, 


Schuyler. 
Belvidere. 


Morrison Huggins, 


Alexander Montgomery, 


<( 


John D. Strong, 


Columbus. 


Adams W, Piatt, 


Iowa City. 


George M. Crawford, 


Lexington. 



MiseiONABT Efforts. 

The report of a Committee in the last 
session of the Presbyterian (N. S.) 6en-> 
eral Assembly, presents some very inter- 
esting facts regarding the missionary 
efforts of various denominations. We 
copy the following tables, without exam- 
ining the data from which the able com- 
mittee drew their conclusions. 

** In enumerating missionaries, we give 
only those who hare been ordained, not 
including ^q female assistants ; and in the 
number of missionaries, and the amount 
of funds given by the Congregationalists 
and our own body, we have not included 
what is done through the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Members. Mia. Mlfls'c. Oont*B. 

I. Cong, chs., 238,624 2,313 IdO $200,000 
II. Pres.(N.S.) 127,373 

III. " (O.S.) 259,335 

IV. Episcopal, 119,640 
V. Bap% (No.) 339,211 

VI. Meth. «• 768,000 

The proportion therefore, is of 

Miss. Min. Memb's. Cont.by 



1,439 


51 


94,500 


2,468 


71 


166,732 


1,843 


18 


68,821 


3,316 


39 


a5,850 


6,502 


17 


48,000 



The following 
daring the year : 

Namu. 
Leonard Johnson, 
Thomas S. Brittan, 
Thomas P. Hunt, 



ministers have died L Congregat's, 1 [to] 23 [and] 2,300 ,81 



PntbyterUs. 
Chenango. 
Brooklyn. 
Phila., 4th. 



II. (N.S.) Pres. 1 


28 


2,500 


,73 


III. (O.S.) " 1 


34 


3,662 


,63 


IV. Baptists, (N.) 1 


85 


8,666 


,25 


V. Episcopalians, 1 


102 


6,641 


,57 


VI. Meth. (No.) 1 


382 


45,176 


,06* 



CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN ENGLAND. 



BT REV. HBNBT M. DEXTEH. 



Thbkk are ten iostitiitions under the 
care and patronage of the Congregational 
Diaaenters of Great Britain, which are 
especially deaigned to raise up ministers 
of dw Gospel. A brief notice of these, 
VOL. I. 50 



in the order of their foundation, is here 
proposed. 

1. Wbstsbm Collbob. 
This is at Plymouth. It was estab- 
lished by the London Congregational 
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Fund Board, in 1752, with a yiew to 
counteract the Arian tendencies of the 
time. It has two Professors, viz : Key. J. 
M. Charlton, M. A., Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy, and Rev. F. £. 
Anthony, M. A., Professor of Classics and 
Mathematics. The regular term of study 
is fiye years, though students for whom 
the full course is deemed undesirable, are 
admitted to an abridged course of three 
years. The curriculum includes theology, 
mental and moral philosophy, biblical 
criticism, hermenentics, New Testament 
exegesis, Hebrew, Chaldee, Church His- 
tory, and Homiletics; with the Classics, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The College is open to young men of all 
denominations, of good moral character, as 
lay students. Each candidate for the 
ministry must be recommended by his 
pastor, and the Church to which he be- 
longs, and by some other minister to 
whom he is known ; and must pass exami- 
nation upon his religious principles and 
purposes, as also respecting his mental 
attainments. This being satisfactory, he 
is admitted to three months probation, 
which resulting fayorably, he is fully ad- 
mitted. The fee for each class is £3 3s., 
($15.75) one half of which is deducted 
from the term bills of the sons of minis- 
ters. The receipts of the College for the 
last year were £886, 15s. 9d. Expendi- 
tures, £1,210, Ss. 6d. The number of 
students, during the current year, is seyen- 
teen. 

2. ROTHBBRAM InDBPENDBNT CoLLBQS. 

This is at Rotherham, West Riding, 
Yorkshire, and was established in 1795, 
on its present plan, under the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Williams ; though it had ex- 
isted from 1 756, in a modified form. The 
course includes all the subjects required 
to qualify students for literary degrees in 
the Uniyersity of London. Every stu- 
dent is required to be a member of some 
Independent Church. 

The ordinary period of study is four 
years, though it may be extended, in 
special cases, to six ; which is the limit. 



There are two Professors, yiz : Bey. F. J. 
Falding, D.D., Professor of Theology and 
Hebrew, and Rev. C. C. Tyte, Professor 
of Classics and Mathematics. Income for 
the current year, £957, Is. 7d. Expen- 
diture, £1,083, 7s. 2d. Number of stu- 
dents, fourteen. 

3. Bbecon Imdbpbkdbnt Collbgb. 

This is at Brecon, or Brecknock, S. 
Wales, and was founded in 1760, and is 
intended to educate young men for the 
Congregational ministry. The candidates 
must be single men, between the ages of 
18 and 24, whose piety is attested by their 
pastor and the Church to which they 
belong, and at least two neighboring min- 
isters ; and must be able to read Virgil 
and New Testament Greek, with propor- 
tionate knowledge of other branches. 

The course of study includes the Latin 
and Greek Classics, Hebrew and French ; 
Ancient and Modem History; Homiletics, 
Biblical criticism. Mathematics, Natural 
and Mental Philosophy, Church History 
and Diyjnity. 

The Professors are Rey. J. Morris, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Rey. W. Roberts, 
Professor of Classics, &c. Income last 
year, £764, 19s. lOd; Expenditure, £777, 
17s. 4d. Number of students, twenty- 
four. 

4. Chbshunt Collbob. 

This is at Cheshunt, Herts, (14 m., N. 
London,) whither, in 1792, it was removed 
from Talgarth, in Wales, where it had 
been established by Lady Huntingdon, in 
1768; on the 24th August of which year 
it was publicly opened by George White- 
field. The principles of this College are 
Calyinistic, being set forth in fifteen arti- 
cles, to which tutors and students are 
required to give assent; though young 
men are lefl entirely ir^^ as to their de- 
nominational choice. Candidates must be 
unmarried, not oyer 28 years of age, 
whose piety is well attested by their pas- 
tors, and churches. There are three 
months of probation, and four years in the 
term of study. The curriculum includes 
Hebrew and Syriac, New Testament 
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Greek, Biblical Literature, Chnrch His- 
torj, the Fathers and Theology, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary studies of a college. 

The Professors are Rev. R. AUiott, 
L.L.D., Professor of Theology, and W. 
B. Todhunter, Esq., M. A., Professor of 
Classics and Mathematics. Number of 
students, twenty-two. 

Income for last year, £1,899, I69. 7d. ; 
Expenditure, £1,755, 13s. 2d. This Col- 
lege has several scholarships, and has 
absorbed the late Newport Pagnel College. 

5. AlBDALE COLLBOB. 

This is at Undercliffe, near Bradford, 
West Riding, Yorkshire, where it was 
founded in 1784. Candidates must be 
recommended by their pastors and church- 
es, and must pass examination in the 1st 
books of the JGneid, of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid. Probation is one year, the 
whole term of study being five. The cur- 
riculum includes Theolc^y, Biblical criti- 
cism, Homiletics, History, Classics, Logic 
and Mathematics, with Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Syriac. 

There are three Professors, viz : Rev. 
D. Eraser, L.L.D., Professor of Theology ; 
Rev. R. G. Hartley, M. A., Professor of 
Classics, and Rev. H. B. Creak, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics. Number of 
students the current year, fifteen. 

6. Hackney Theolooical Sbminart. 

Hackney is a suburb of London, 3m. N. 
N. E. of St Paul's. This institution was 
founded by Rev. John Eyre and Charles 
Townsend, in 1796. The curriculum re- 
sembles those before detailed. The term 
of study is four years. 

There are three Profes^rs, viz. : Rev. 
John Watson, Professor of Theology; 
Rev. S. Ransom, Professor of Classics and 
Hebrew, and W. Watson, Esq., Professor 
of Natural' Philosophy. 

The number of students is seven. Ex- 
penditure, £958, 12s. 3d. 
7. Lancashirb Independent College. 

This is at Manchester. It was estab- 
lished in 1806 at Manchester by the late 
Rev. W. Roby ; removed to Blackburn in 
1816, and restored to Manchester in 1842. 



Terms of admission are similar to those al- 
ready detailed. The curriculum extends 
to five years, and embraces Theology, 
Biblical Literature, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Philosophy, Mathematics and 
Logic. 

There are three Professors, viz. : Pro- 
fessor Rogers, in Theology ; Professor 
Newth, in Mathematics and Logic, and 
Professor Hall in Classics, &c. The 
Chair of Biblical Literature is vacant. 
The number of students is thirty. Sev- 
eral scholarships worth yearly from $125 
to $170, are open to the students, and 
indigent students are aided from the funds 
of the institution. 

8. Theological Hall of Cong. Chubches 
OF Scotland. 

This Theolc^cal Academy was estab- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1811, for the ed- 
ucation of ministers for the Congregational 
churches of Scotland. The students, for 
the most part, are instructed in general 
studies at the University of Edinburgh. 
The curriculum of the Theological Hall 
is restricted to Theology, Philology, Her- 
meneutics. Biblical Criticism, Homiletics, 
Church History and Composition of Ser- 
mons. The regular course consists of 
four consecutive terms of eight months 
each. When elementary education is 
needed, a fifth year may be added, and for 
students who have been through the 
University, three years are considered 
suflicient. 

There are two Professors, viz. : Rev.W. 
L. Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
and Rev. A. T. Gowan, M. A., Professor 
of Church History and Sacred Litera- 
ture. Income, £928, 6«. ; expenditure, 
£608, 8s. 4d. Number of regular stu- 
dents, niue. 

9. Spring Hill College. 

This was founded, at Birmingham, in 
1888. Its receipts last year were £2,099, 
16 s. 7d.; expenditure, £2,052, 19s. 5d. 

The plan of education comprises two 
courses ; one properly Theological, occu- 
pying four sessions ; the other includes 
Hebrew, Aramean, Greek and Latin, 
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English Literature, Mathematics, Nataral 
Philosophy, &c. &c. Examination for the 
first course is in the Hebrew of Genesis, 
or the Psahns, and the subjects included 
in the B. A. Examination of the Uni- 
yersity of London ; except Chemistry, 
Physiology, Botany and Modem Lan- 
guages. Candidates for the second course 
are examined in the 6th book of the 
^neid, the Ist books of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid, with Arithmetic and Algebra 
as far as fractions. 

Every candidate must declare, in wri- 
ting, that he is a Dissenter, and that he 
believes in the Unity of God, the Divinity 
of Christ, the Atonement, the Divinity 
and Personality of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of regeneration, the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and the Di- 
vine authority of Infant Baptism. 

There are two Professors, viz. : Rev. 
T. R. Barker, and Rev. H. Goward, M. 
A., L.L. B. There are iiAeen divinity 
students. Provision is made for the aid 
of indigent students. 

10. Nbw Collboe, London. 

This institution, at St. John's Wood, 
was founded in 1850, by the junction of 
Coward, Homerton and Highbury Col- 
leges. Its income last year was £4,785, 
Us. 2d.; expenditure, £4,9S1, 5s. 5d. 

The term of study is five years ; a lit- 
erary course of two years, and a theolog- 
ical course of three years. Students who 
have taken the degree of B. A., or are 
otherwise competent, dispense with the 
first. 

Every candidate is required to be a 
member of some Congregational Church, 
and to have completed his sixteenth year. 

Indigent students are aided, to the 
amount of from Si 00 to $200 per year, 
according to the state of tlicir funds and 
the College's. There are alao three Pye 
Smith scholarships, and one MillSy and one 
Henry Foster Burder scholarship, of the 
value of ?I50 each, tenable for three 
years, and open to competition. There is 
also one John Yockney scholarship, of the 
value of $100 per annum. 



There are mx Professors, rii: Rev. 
Robert Halley, D.D., Profeasw of Theol- 
ogy and Homiletics ; Rev. John H. Good- 
win, Professor of Theology and Greek 
Testament; William Smith, Esq^ L.L.D., 
Profeesor of Classics; Rev. S. Newth, M. 
A., Professor of Mathematics and His- 
tory ; Rev. Maurice Nenner, Professor of 
Hebrew and Grerman, and Dr. Lankester, 
F. R. S., Professor of Natural Science. 

The number of students for the minis- 
try is fifty-three. 

The following sununary condenses the 
facts above given : — 

Name. Date. Study. Prnfs. Shtdntts. 

Western. 1762 5y. i 17 

Rotherham, 1756 4 2 14 

Brecon, 1760 4 2 24 

Cheshunt, 1768 4 2 22 

Airdale, 1784 6 3 15 

Hackney, 1796 4 3 7 

Lancashire, 1806 5 4 SO 

Theol'l Hall, 1811 4 2 9 

Spring Hill, 1838 4 2 15 

New College, 1850 3 6 63 

Sems., 10. Av. term, about 4y. 2S 200 

By a comparison of this table with that 
on p. 185 (April No.) of this Quarterly, it 
will be seen that in our six Congregational 
Theological Seminaries in this country, we 
have a total of 265 students ; or an aver- 
age of 44.1 students in each institution 
against an average of only 20.6 in each 
of these of our denomination in England. 
We graduate this year, from our six Sem- 
inaries, sixty-six persons — an average of 
eleven each; while, if we estimate the 
average course of the English institutions 
at four years, and suppose the students to 
be evenly distributed through the classes, 
they will graduate this year, from their 
ten Seminaries, Jifly-one persons — an 
average of but little more than Jive each. 

Doubtless much time, strength and 
money are wasted, both there and here, 
in the undue multiplication of small and 
feeble institutions; which by no means 
make up in territorial convenience for the 
losses which they necessitate in other 
directions. The lesson has a hint for the 
future ; both in the father land and here. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
CATECHISING. 

BT BET. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 



•* Few pastors of mankind ever took 
rach pains at catechising/' says Cotton 
Matber, " as have been taken by our New 
English divines ; " and in confirmation of 
the statement he proceeds to name " the 
most judicious and elaborate catechisms 
published, — a lesser and a larger by Mr. 
Korton, a lesser and a larger by Mr. Ma- 
ther, several by Mr. Cotton, one by Mr. 
Davenport, one by Mr. Stone, one by Mr. 
Norris, one by Mr. Noyes, one by Mr. 
Fisk, several by Mr. Eliot, one by Mr. 
Seaborn Cotton, a large one by Mr. 
Fitch." (Magnalia, Vol. II., Book V., § 
1.) But that which, at an early day, 
became known as '* the catechism y" was 
The Westminster Assembly's. Probably 
no human production in the form of a 
book ever had a greater run in New Eng- 
land. It is certain that none was ever 
half so thoroughly read and committed to 
memory by the mass of the people. And 
with almost equal assurance it can bo 
affirmed that no other has exerted such a 
controlling influence over their character, 
either in a religious, moral, or intellectual 
point of view. How could it have been 
otherwise ? From the first development 
of the mental faculties, till their decay — 
from the cradle to the grave — the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism, was milk for 
babes, meat for strong men, and medi- 
cine for the infirm aged. 

Let us try, by such helps as are at 
hand, to reproduce a life-scene or two, 
once as familiar as household faces, but 
now, and for the last half century, seldom 
witnessed. That row of boys and girls 
on the opposite sides of the large open 
fire-place, beginning with a man-grown 
lad of nineteen years, and tapering away 
in a gradual diminuendo till it terminates 
on a girl of five or six, is a family class, 



called out just before a Sabbath sun-set, 
to recite the Catechism to their parents. 
A similar group may be seen about the 
same hour in every other house within 
sight, occupied in nearly the same way. 
Commencing with ** the chief end of 
man," the questions are taken up in 
course, and answered by the children in 
order, till each, coming one after another 
to a pause, is permitted to leave the line 
and sit down. Very likely no one in the 
group is yet able to go through the entire 
one hundred and seven questions. But 
each Sabbath adds to the stock of their 
answers till at length the whole is master- 
ed by the youngest child, as it was by the 
father and mother, who went through a 
similar drill when they were children. 

This was a regular weekly exercise in 
every respectable family throughout New 
England for nearly a hundred years ; and 
it prevailed among the more religious 
families for at least three-quarters of a 
century longer. There are aged persons 
still living who were thus trained, and 
who commenced the training of their 
young families in the same way. 

Coeval with this custom was another of 
the same general character, in which the 
minister took the lead. Once a week in 
some towns, and once a month in others, 
those who lived in sight of the meeting- 
house might have seen a congregation of 
children and youth gathering there, of a 
Saturday aflernoon, from all parts of the 
parish ; and exactly at two o'clock the 
entrance of the pastor was the signal for 
all in the house to rise and keep their 
standing posture till he had walked up 
the broad aisle and taken his place in 
the deacon's seat, — from whence he cate- 
chised the timid but delighted boys and 
girls of his flock, in a way not essentially 
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different from what they were accnstomed 
to at home, except that he followed up 
their answers with such practical applica- 
tion, or critical explanation, as he deemed 
pertinent to the sabject These were 
great occasions, in the view of all who 
participated in them, and they were to a 
great extent, the sources of that com- 
manding influence which the minister 
got over the rising generation. This Sat- 
urday afternoon catechising of all the 
children in one class at the meeting- 
house, fell by degrees into a Saturday 
forenoon exercise in the public schools, 
which the pastor visited in rotation for 
that purpose. In some churches, as in 
the Old First Church at Plymouth, it 
was customary to appoint some one or 
more of the brethren to assist the pastor 
in this particular department of his labor. 

Another way of using the catechism, 
was to make it the basis of a course of 
lectures — written or extemporary — for the 
special benefit of those who, in our day, 
are intended to be reached by '' Lectures 
to Young Men," i. e., anybody of either 
sex between childhood and middle age. 
Usually this exercise came on Thursday 
afternoon, alternating with the "Thurs- 
day Lecture," where that was established ; 
and so thoroughly did they shred the 
topics as they came under discussion, that 
the course, from beginning to end, some- 
times lasted several years. 

Among the manuscript collections of 
the Congregational Library Association, 
the fragments of several such courses of 
lectures are found. The most complete 
is one from Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, 
of Westboro', delivered first in 1741, 
and repeated, with alterations, several 
times during his long ministry. Room for 
an entire lecture cannot well be afforded 
in this place. The following skeleton of 
the first one in the series will illustrate 
the general method of the whole. The 
introduction, which is short, shall be given 
in full. 

" An Explanation of the Assemblies 
Catechism, No. 1. 



**When Solomon, the wisest of wise 
men, undertook to give advice, his ooan- 
sel was this : — Get wisdom^ and with all 
thy getting^ get understanding. Of all wis- 
dom and understanding, ditfine is the most 
excellent The knowledge of God, and 
Christ, and divine things, this is life eter- 
nal. One of the most useful methods of 
obtaining knowledge is, (as experience 
has shown,) this of catechising. Hmothy 
had received such a form of sound words 
from Paul ; and he is bid to hold it fikst in 
faith and love, which is in Christ Jesos ; 
q. d. * adhere to and esteem what I have 
given you, with that steadfastness and 
affectionate regard which becomes a Chris- 
tian.' 2. Tim. i : IS. Theophilos also 
seems to have been catechised into the 
knowledge which he had obtained of 
Christianity ; for this is the word which 
in our translation is rendered ' instructed,* 
in Luke i : 4. 

** Of all the Catochbms I have been 
acquainted with, I cannot prefer any to 
this of the Assembly of Divines, which sat 
at Westminster, at the appointment of the 
Parliament, next month 98 years since. 
This Assembly first met July, 1645. The 
Catechism was drawn up by Dr. Tuck- 
ney, and Dr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. Math. 
Newcomen. 

»* It begins with man*s chief end — the 
glorifying God and enjoying him forever ; 
and the great rule for us in these — the 
Holy Scriptures, which teach us the things 
we are to believe, and the things we are to 
do ; for all our concern may be wrapped 
up in these two grand articles. Accord- 
ingly the Catechism is divided into these 
TWO main and principal parts ; the first 
showing the things which we are to beliere 
concerning God, and the other, what duty 
God requires of us. 

** That you may have some clear under- 
standing of the whole, we will, by divine 
help, first consider the two introductor)' 
articles, then proceed to open and ex- 
plain the two general parts of this body of 
Christian divinity. Of the introductory 
articles we are to consider : 
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•* FIRST. What is the chief end 
OF MAN ? The answer is two-fold ; to 
glorify God, and enjoy him forever. 

'* I. Man's chief end is to glorify God, 
There are two things incumbent on me 
here. To show first what it is ; and sec- 
ondly, how this is man's chief end. 

" I. What is it to glorify Qod f To be 
the clearer, mind, 

^ 1. (Negatively,) this does not intend 
that we can bring any additional glory to 
the essence of God ; for his essential glory 
is incapable of it Bom. ii: 85. Fs. xvi : 2. 

" 2. (Positively,) we can glorify God 
by manifesting and declaring forth his 
glory. This we may in two ways — pas- 
siyely and actively. 

**(!.) Passively, This we do in com- 
mon with our creations. Ps. xiz : 1. 

" (2.) Aetivdy, This is to be done by 
all our powers and faculties, in all our 
motions and actions, internal and exter- 
nal ; and according to our several ability. 

[1.] By all our powers, inward and 
outward., (a) By entertaining suitable 
apprehensions of the glorious Lord. (6) 
By having corresponding and proportion- 
able affections and tempers. Acknow- 
ledging, fearing, loving, adoring, submit- 
ting, trusting, hoping in him. (c) By our 
reords — in worship— in conversation, (d) 
By our actions. 

**• [2.] This should be according to our 
several ability — ^in proportion to our tal- 
ents. Matt XXV : 15. 

"II. This is man* s chief end. For, 

** 1. God made all things for his glory. 
Pfov. xvi : 4. Rom. iv : 11. 

" 2. Man especially ; and hath won- 
derfully capacitated him. 

" 8. God expressly requires this. 1 
Cor. x: 81. 1 Feter,iv: 11. 

" 4. Hath given his Word and Spirit to 
guide and direct. 

♦* 5. No creature can be his own end — 
not even self how much soever admired 
and adored. 

" 6. Christ hath bought us for this end. 
1 Cor. ix : 19, 20. 

"7. God hath encouraged us with prom- 



ises, and severely threatens eternal pun- 
ishment to the ungodly. 

** Use. — 1. Examination, Let us all 
carefiilly try ourselves. 

" 2. Reproof How exceedingly to 
blame are all such as do not glorify God, 
but live to themselves. 

" 8. Exhortation. Let me call upon you 
to discharge this principal duty. (1) 
You are now in your prime, and are not 
so engaged as you will be. (2) God will 
accept of you the rather now. He says, 
* I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.' (8) Great ad- 
vantages and comforts follow early piety.** 

It will be seen that the foregoing covers 
only one Aoi/'the answer to the^r^^ ques- 
tion. The other half occupies the whole 
of the second lecture, which is considera- 
bly longer and has more heads than this. 

It still remains to speak of the use 
which the fathers of New England made 
of the Catechism, as a text-hook of theol- 
ogy. Neither the Westminster Confes- 
sion, out of which the Catechism was fash- 
ioned, nor the Savoy Confession, which 
the English Independents adopted as a 
slight modification of the Westminster, 
nor the New England Confession of 1680, 
which was, in some sense, a compound of 
both, has had the honor of becoming the 
spinal column of such ** A complete Body 
of Divinity " as Rev. Samuel Willard left 
behind him in ** Two Hundred and Fifty 
Expository Lectures on the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism ; wherein the Doc- 
trines of the Christian Beligion are un- 
folded, their Truth confirmed, their Ex- 
cellence displayed, their Usefulness im- 
proved; contrary Errors and Vices re- 
futed and exposed, Objections answered, 
Controversies settled. Cases of Conscience 
resolved ; and a great light thereby re- 
flected on the present age." This, in 
substance, is the title-page of a folio vol- 
ume of 914 pages, printed at Boston in 
1726 — ^purporting to be, as it really was, 
" the largest work ever printed here, and 
the first of Divinity in a folio volume." 

We learn from the preface, written by 
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BevB. Joseph Sewall and Thomas Prince, 
successors to Mr. Willard in the pastor* 
ship of the Old Soath Church, (for the 
book was printed eighteen years after the 
author's death,) that the foundation of 
this huge production was a mere ^ Exhi- 
bition of the Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
chism among the children of his people." 
Having thus ** methodized the subject, 
and laid out the several heads ** in simple 
talks to the children, ** on the Slst Jan- 
uary, 1688, he entered on these more 
elaborate Discourses upon them"— one 
lecture a month, on Tuesday afternoon— 
which he kept up for nine yean, with 
large audiences, including '* many of the 
most knowing and judicious persons both 
from town and college." ** An exact list 
of subscribers," printed at the end of the 
preface, shows six hundred and forty*five 
copies engaged before it was fiurly through 
the press. As books of that size and 
binding now sell, the subscription price 
would not be less than four or five dollars. 
Such was the interest once felt through- 
out New England in the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, and such the methods 
taken, by pastors and people, to keep its 
terse expressions of Bible truth in the 
memory and heart of all classes. And 
manifold were the good effects. It gave 
a healthy exercise to the mind. The 
mere commitment to memory of so many 
clear ideas, expressed in the most com- 
pact phrase, exerted a strengthening in- 
fluence on the whole intellectual ma- 
chinery of the young. It gave, more- 
over, to every man, woman and child the 
ready means of at least stating the points 
of accredited Orthodoxy — ^which cannot 
now be done by every member of an 
orthodox church. Even its most unintel- 
ligible statements — unintelligible when 
committed to the child's memory — would 
be opening up into clear vistas of thought, 
through which great scriptural truths 
were ever coming to light all the way 
along in life. It has often been objected 
to the use of this catechism, for children, 
that they cannot understand it. But if 



they are to commit nothing to memory^ 
learn nothing — hear nothing said — ^which 
they cannot at the time understand, how 
or when are they ever to become wiser? 
It is expected — and all right systems of 
instniction are baaed on the expectatioo 
— that they will not always be cfaUdren; 
and that those mere ngns of ideas, whicli, 
at this period, have little or no sigmfi- 
cance, will have a significance as the 
mental faculties are exercised and ex- 
panded. The custom of hoosehold cate- 
chising, which brought the head of the 
&mily into direct communication with 
each member of it, as a spiritoal teacher 
and guide, was a sure method of uphold- 
ing parental authority ; while the pastor*! 
almost universal habit of catechising all 
the young of his parish on Saturday aflei^ 
noons, or at other stated seasons, as has been 
intimated already, was admirably adapted 
to pave his way to that supremacy which 
he generally attained in the hearts of his 
people, if he tarried long in a place. 

If to all these advantages we add the 
religious influence of so much sound, in- 
vincible doctrine as is contained in this 
incomparable summary of scriptural truth, 
it may be questioned, whether even our 
admired system of Sabhath schools, is an 
adequate compensaticm for the almosk en- 
tire suspense of catechetical instruction 
from pastors and parents. Or rather, it 
does not admit of a question, that, withont 
disturbing the Sabbath school in one iota 
of its present form and functions, this 
early, long tried and heaven approved 
means of moral and religious cnltore, 
might be recalled and reapplied to its 
original use with the happiest effect. 
True, the churches lapsed into enor and 
irreligion under just this culture ; and so 
did the Children of Israel under the 
teaching of Moses and the prophets. But 
in both oases it was throng spiritless for- 
malism, and -not through scriptural teach- 
ings that they fell. In both cases there 
was a departure from the good old way 
in which their fathers had walked aod 
«'foand rest to their souk." 
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GILBERT RICHMOND. 



GiiAERT Richmond was the son of 
Nathaniel and Mary Richmond, and was 
horn at Newport, R. I., in May, 1800. 
He went to Bristol, in 181S, to learn the 
trade of a baker, having received no other 
education than that afforded by the com- 
mon schools of that period. 

In 1820, there was a revival of religion 
in the place ; and, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Joel Mann, God was pleased to 
show him the state of his heart, and the 
necessity of regeneration. 

His convictions were very deep, and his 
distress, at times, great in view of his situ- 
ation in the sight of God. The doctrine 
of God's sovereignty, as connected with 
man's free agency, was a great stumbling 
block to him at this time. His heart was 
full of sin and rebellion, and for many 
days he continued in this frame of mind. 

At length, God graciously rolled away 
the clouds which had obscured this ques- 
tion, and Mr. R. saw himself a sinner, 
justly condemned, and with no hope, 
except in a full surrender of himself to 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This question once settled, was decided 
for a life time, and no doctrine was ever 
more precious to him in ailer years, than 
that God is a sovereign, infinite in wis- 
dom, goodness and power ; too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind, too powerful to fail 
in any of his designs. It was his comfort 
in hours of trial, discouragement and 
darkness. 

He went to hb room one day — ^his dis- 
tress being so great that he was unable to 
attend to his business— and there resolved 
that, whatever the issue, he would cast 
himself unreservedly on thei mercy of God 
in Christ — ^making a full surrender, and 
from that hour devote his time, his talents, 
and all that he possessed to Christ ; and 
exclaiming, '* Lord, I believe, help thou 
VOL. I. 51 



my unbelief," he asked, ^ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ?" 

He soon after was baptized. His par 
rents having been Baptists, his preference 
was indulged ; and Mr. Mann himself, by 
immersion, admitted him into the Congre- 
gational Church, now under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Shepard. During the two 
remaining years of his residence in Bris- 
tol, his life of consistent, active piety, 
evinced that his surrender of all to God, 
in his chamber, had been sincere. 

The experience through which God 
led him, was of service in after life, and 
made him very efficient in revivals. He 
never sought, by palliating the guilt of a 
sinner, to make him ** feel better,** but 
pressed home the truth that God is a 
sovereign ; that man has broken his laws, 
is condemned, and has no hope except 
by thorough repentance, and surrender to 
God, with fiuth in the Lord Jesus Christ 
He also believed that the preaching of 
doctrinal truth in revivals was one of the 
best methods of promoting their efficiency. 
The change in his own heart was accom- 
panied with no sudden transition from 
deep gloom to extreme joy ; indeed, he 
never could point out the precise time of 
the change. It was like the breaking pf 
the morning ; the first faint dawning being 
• succeeded by a brighter and brighter 
light, and then merged intq the perf^t 
day. 

In May, 1822, he rempved to Proyi- 
dence, and established himself in his busi- 
ness on Constitution Hill. Tru^ to his 
Church connection, he soon joined a Ijttle 
Congregational band worshipping in a 
hall, on the corner of Dorrance and Pine 
streets, under the charge of Rev. Calvin 
Park, then a Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. Feeling his deficiencies in educa- 
tion, Mr. R applied himself to the study 
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of the English branches, assisted hj Mr. 
Harrison Park, a son of the Professor. 
He also began the study of Theology, and 
endeavored, by these courses of study, to 
fit himself for greater usefulness in the 
cause of Christ The <Hily time he had 
for these pursuits, was after the labors of 
the day were ended, between the hours of 
9 and 1 1, P. M., and rare intervals through 
the day when he could seize a few mo- 
ments from his hard toil for bodily rest. 
Among his associates at this time were a 
number of pious young men, students in 
the University ; and he was greatly en- 
couraged by their sympathy, and assisted 
by their counsels. 

The Church referred to, and that wor- 
shipping in the " Old Tin-Top,* united, 
in 1825, under the ministry of Rev. Al- 
bert Judson, in what is now the Rich- 
mond Street Church. The following year 
Rev. T. T. Waterman was settled as their 
stated pastor. The fervid, active piety of 
tliis young pastor, fired the kindred nature 
of the young Christian soldier. At this 
time Mr. Richmond was a mechanic, liv- 
ing on Constitution Hill. Feeling that if 
he had talents, they ought to be used in 
his Master's service, and seeing the vice 
and immorality that prevailed in and 
around the city, he, and associated stu- 
dents of the University, under the coun- 
sel of his pastor, entered on a course of 
labor — then novel, but now becoming so 
general — the sustaining of mission schools 
and evening meetings for prayer, in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. In these self-deny- 
ing labors are memorable, also, such 
female names as Harriet Ware, Myra 
Daniels, Sarah Pratt, Lucy Stacy, Lucy 
Glover, and Miss Lincoln, now Mrs. Oren 
Spencer. These Christian females, with 
heart and hand, were always ready to 
every good work. 

In this spirit of sacred enterprise, Mr. 
Richmond, after working hard all day, 
would harness up his horse, and, with two 
or three kindred spirits, and sometimes 
alone, would go to some place on the out- 
skirts of the city, (then a town,) and hold 



a prayer meeting; and, returning late to 
his home, would get a few hoars sleeps 
and, rising at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, commence the labors of the day. 

In 1830, or '31, Mr. R., with two or 
three devoted females, collected a few 
children together at a place called ** the 
Cove," on the spot where the African 
Church now stands. Their parents were 
80 degraded and indifierent to the welfare 
of their children, that the ladies were 
obliged to take the little ones oat of bed. 
and wash and dress them; and Mr. Rich- 
mond brought them bread for their hana»er 
before they went to their Sabbath School 
lessons. 

So began a Sabbath School, afterwards 
of marked influence in that locality, then 
one of the worst in the city. Mr. Mosea 
Hcaly was its first Superintendent, sas- 
tained by other brethren, from the Rich- 
mond Street Church and other churches, 
as teachers and laborers, efiicient in the 
good woric. 

One of these mission meetings was held 
on Federal Hill, amidst a population sach 
that, repeatedly, the presence of a p(^ice- 
man guarded the meeting from being 
broken up. Yet the meeting, outgrowing 
the house in which it was held, was re- 
moved to Mrs. Hammond's. The children 
were gathered and taught on the Sab- 
bath by Mr. R. and Miss Sarah, and Mr. 
Edward Pratt, and Mr. Joseph firown. 
And, in 1833, a school house was built by 
Deacon Chapin, and a Sabbath School of 
fifty-eight scholars and twelve teachers, 
organized; and, by the cooperation of 
Mr. Richmond, and pious and devoted 
teachers, the number was increased to 
about one hundred. This Sabbath School 
was the germ of the High Street Church. 

A third school was commeneed at India 
Point. In 1832, Miss Harriet Ware be- 
gan her work there. Her whole soul 
was moved for the spiritual interests of 
the young. And a kindred zeal already 
moved Mr. R., as if toward his life-work 
for the young in Sabbath Scboob. Miaa 
Ware opened a day school at India Pointy 
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and soon a Sabbath School was com- 
menced in connection with it. In that 
work Mr. B. was called on to assist And 
in her memoir, (page 18,) Miss Ware 
says : ** The gentleman who assisted in 
m^anizing the school, happened to be, of 
all men, the most suitable for the work. 
He could excite a deep interest, when 
most other men might as well have been 
asleep." Through all her labors and trials 
at the ** Point," she gave him her confi- 
dence, and received his assistance, in 
coansel and effort for the good of that de- 
graded neighborhood. Acquainted, as 
he was, by his occupation, with the fami- 
lies there, he had facilities for cooperating 
with her, of which Miss Ware well knew 
how to avail herself in ker plans of U88^ 
fulness. 

He also assisted her in removing tke 
Home to Chestnut street And, when it 
was located there, he purchased part of 
her supplies, and aided her, whenever 
opportunity presented, contributing, be- 
sides, of his limited means. 

In April, 1827, he went with Messrs. 
Henry Gushing, and John Dunwell and 
Deacons Walker Paine, Josiah Cady and 
S. S. Wardwell, to the house of Benj. 
Dyer, Esq., ^ to consider the expediency 
of filming a Temperance Society,'" and 
there was originated the first Temperance 
Society in Providence. This movement 
was regarded with jealousy and suspicion. 
The men who started it were looked upon 
as fanatics. The morning after the first 
public meeting, two-thirds of his custom- 
ers declined their supply of bread from 
him, as he went his rounds, because, be- 
ing spirit-dealing grocers, he had put their 
money-making craft in danger. 

But he was not to be driven from a 
humane and Christian principle by the 
loss of rum-eelling patronage, although he 
needed every dollar of his income for the 
support of his family. In this business 
emergency, his temperance friends rallied 
around him — ^friends indeed — ^and made 
up, so &r as they could, his loss of otiier cus- 
tomers. 



From 1827 to 1859, a period of thirty- 
two years, Mr. Richmond acquitted him- 
self ever, and everywhere, the staunch 
temperance working man ; and he who, 
in 1827, was persecuted, even to the 
purse, was at his death, Secretary of the 
R. I. State Temperance Society, and Presi- 
dent of the Providence City Temperance 
Society. Certainly, it was honor to 
whom honor was due. 

During the next four years his health 
failed from hard labor, and over-exertion ; 
and in 1831, being injured by a fall, he 
sunk into a fever, so low that his life was 
despaired of; he being given up to die by 
two physicians. At this time, there was 
a revival in the Church and city, and the 
young men of the Church, feeling that he 
could not be spared, held a special meet- 
ing for prayer in his behalf. Their prayer 
was answered. He was raised up^by the 
gracious Hearer of prayer, and once more 
restored to those labors so dear to him, 
and in which he was so prized by his 
fellow-laborers. 

He afterwards often alluded to this, and 
to a similar case in Bristol in 1820, in 
which special prayer for him, was, in like 
manner, answered. In these solemn ex- 
periences in his own person of the power 
of prayer, he felt impresnve proof that 
God loves to answer believing entreaty. 
And this may, in part, furnish a clue to 
the love of secret prayer and communion 
with God, which, through his whole life^ 
was one of his strongest characteristics^ 

His health being now materially en* 
feebled, he could not resume his laborious 
occupation, and he engaged, for two years, 
in a lighter business. But Divine Provi- 
dence sent him so imperfect success in 
this, that he gave himself up to a species 
of misnonary labor with those destitute of 
the means of grace, in and around the 
city. Surely an unseen hand was gradu- 
ally training him for and shutting him up 
to his life-work in the Sabbath School 
cause. He was, at this period, employed 
for eight months by the Tract Society in 
the city of Providence, part of tiie time 
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serviDg gratuitously. And during thifl 
serrice, no leas than twenty-eight hopeful 
conversions, under the Divine blessing, 
were traced to a connexion with his la- 
bors. 

Early in the year 1884, he labored 
gratuitously in the Tract and Sabbath 
School causes, conjointly. And now his 
gifts and fitness for his main work becanae 
known ; and he was soon appointed Sab- 
bath School Agent for the State of Rhode 
Island. 

In the year 1834 also, he assisted in 
the formation of the High Street Church, 
and in the re-organizing of the Sabbath 
School, Jan. 7, — which was removed from 
Federal Hill, and to which allusion has 
been made* In it he took charge of a 
female Bible Class. He continued an 
active member of this church until his 
removal from the city. And although on 
his return he resumed his early connec- 
tion with the Richmond Street Church, 
yet his love for, and interest in the High 
Street Church continued unabated. 

His commissioned public service in the 
Sabbath School cause extended continu- 
ously, from 1834 to 1839, when failure of 
health obliged him to ask a release from 
his engagement, and he removed to New 
Bedford in November. 

In 1840, he connected himself with the 
South Congregational Church in New 
Bedford, and was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath School, which was 
then in a languishing condition. Through 
his exertions and the cooperation of the 
teachers, by the blessing of God, a mark- 
ed change was soon apparent £nergy 
was infused into those connected with 
the school, and a new and permanent in- 
terest was manifested by all. He also 
organized a Juvenile Temperance So- 
ciety among the scholars, and assisted 
them in the practice of sacred music. 

In 1842, he was ordained Deacon of 
this Church, holding this office, and that 
of Superintendent, until 1645. During 
his residence in this city, he was engaged, 
after business hours, and on the Sabbath, 



in prosecuting Missionary labors around 
the outskirts of the city, delivering Sab- 
bath School, and Temperance addresses, 
and not unfrequently, in the absence of 
the Pastor, was he called upon to supply 
the pulpit of the Church with which he 
was connected. 

During the revival of 1841, he labored 
incessantly for the conversion of souls, 
and often after the meetings of tibe eve- 
ning were over, would some, burdened 
with the weight of sin, and in distresB, 
come to his house for instruction and 
prayer. However exhausted he might 
be, this was never denied them ; and, in 
several instances, morning dawned before 
they left ; many going away with a ** new 
song in their mouths." By the Messing 
of God upon these labors, and in answer 
to fervent prayer, he had the joy of seeing 
his eldest daughter, his brother, with his 
wife, and others, rejoicing in Christ 

In 1845, he accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Sabbath School con- 
nected with the North Congregational 
Church, and on removing his membership 
to this Chorch, remained connected there- 
with until his return to Providence. His 
labors are gratefully remembered to-day 
by the members of the Church and Sab- 
bath School with which he was so long 
connected there. 

Being deprived the privilege of voting 
during his former residence in Providence, 
the first exercise of his elective franchise 
was in this place, and was deemed by him 
consistent with his early espousal of the 
cause of the oppressed. His first vote 
was cast for James G. Birney, the candi- 
date of the, then so called, ** Liberty Par- 
ty." He ever remained true to the prin- 
ciples of this party. He ac knowledged no 
party lies when they conflicted with his 
duties to God, and his fellow-men, and he 
was never accessory, knowingly, by his 
vote, to the election of unprincipled men 
to office because they were put up by a 
party. 

In the spring of 1846, he returned to 
Providence, in acceptance of a call from 
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the Execative Board of the R. I. S. School 
Union, and resumed his labors as a Sab- 
bath School Agent He continued in thb 
agency until 1849, when, in consequence 
of a change in the operations of the Soci- 
ety, whereby the labors of a general agent 
were dispensed with, he resigned his office, 
receiving a vote of thanks for his " very 
able and efficient services." One of the 
members of the Board remarks ; " I have 
been personally acquainted with all the 
agents which have been employed by the 
R. I. Sabbath School Union, since its 
oiganization ; and among them all, I con- 
sider our departed brother the most effi- 
cient, and this is proved by his having 
been so repeatedly appointed to the same 
office, when it bad been the practice of the 
Board of Directors to exchange agents 
once in two years, and make the appoint- 
ments alternately from the Baptist, and the 
Congregational denominations." 

Visiting Lowell shortly afler his resigna- 
tion, he formed the act^uaintance of cler- 
gymen and others interested in the pro- 
motion of religious education, and received 
from them an offer of the office of City 
Missionary — which, after much prayerful 
consideration he was obliged to decline, 
feeling unable to perform the work that 
he saw was necessary. By the advice, 
and with the assistance of kind friends, he 
engaged in business, on Washington street, 
and continued in active interest therein 
up to the time of his decease. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
labors performed by him while in the 
Tract, and Sunday School agencies. The 
following summary, taken from his annual 
reports, will give some idea of the amount 
Of his labors, from 1833 to 1835, we have 
no record, save his diary for the latter 
year. About one-half the time he was in 
the Tract, and the other, in the Sabbath 
School cause. In the former, his daily 
visits numbered from sixteen to sixty. 
This summary only embraces his labors in 
the Sabbath School cause for the years 
1835, '37, '38, '46 and '48. 

During one-halt the year ending April, 



1836, he travelled over 600 miles, much 
of it on foot; visited 60 Sabbath Schools ; 
delivered 57 lectures; and collected the 
necessary funds for defraying the expenses 
of the Union. — llth Annual Report. 

1837. During the year ending April, 
1838, he conducted th6 correspondence 
and other miscellaneous business of the 
Society, collected the necessary funds, 
visited all the towns in Rhode Island but 
one, and many of them several times; 
established and helped, so far as possible, 
in sustaining schools in districts where 
none ever before existed, and conducted 
the business of the Depository. In prose- 
cuting his labors he travelled about 1500 
miles, one half the distance on foot, deliv- 
ered 176 discourses and Sabbath School 
addresses, besides addresses to children in 
common day schools, whenever opportunity 
presented.— 13f^ Annwd Report. 

1838. Year ending April, 1839. Trav- 
eled about 1,700 miles, delivered 170 lec- 
tures and discourses, visited and addressed 
conunon day schools, as well as Sabbath, 
obtained subscribers for Sabbath School 
periodicab, collected monies for libraries, 
funds for the Union, conducted the corres- 
pondence of the Society, and managed the 
concerns of the Depository. He also lec- 
tured to schools in Massachusetts, border- 
ing on the State, which purchased their 
libraries at the Depository. — lUh Annual 
Report. 

1846. Year ending 1847. Traveled 
over 2,000 miles, visiting every town in 
the State but one. Lectured to 120 con- 
gregations and addressed 65 schools, be- 
sides several common schools, and also 
visited from house to house, and attended 
religious meetings. — 22d Annual Report. 

Year ending April, 1849. Traveled 
about 2,000 miles, visited many coomion 
day as well as Sabbath Schools, and in 
some places from house to house among 
the people; delivered 186 lectures and 
addresses, about two-thirds of them to 
adult congregations, in many instances 
where no religious service would have 
been held on the Sabbath but for his 
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pipesenee, and in some casei being the 
only religious instractions given to a whole 
district for the year, except what was 
afforded by the Sabbath School. Up- 
wards of 20 more schools were put into 
operation this year. — 24(A Annual Report. 

Total for five'years, 7,800 miles, 604 
lectures and addresseft 

The result of all his labors will only be 
fvUy known in eternity. Fifty places of 
worship now stand where he first planted 
Sabbath Schools, and many of them hare 
stated pastors and regular services. 

When he first commenced his labors in 
many of the towns and villages in the 
State, there was no Sabbath, no sanctuary, 
and but seldom any religious services. 
The children were left to engage in their 
luual sports, while the parents were in the 
bar-rooms, the fields, or otherwise engaged 
in desecrating Grod's holy day. Now, 
through the influence of the Sabbath 
School, sometimes commenced with but 
few children and teachers, assembled in a 
humble dwelling, the results are to be 
seen in a marked change in the people, a 
neat and commodious church, in which 
the gospel is regularly preached on the 
Sabbath, while the children are to be 
seen in the Sabbath School, in Church, or 
at home, reading their little papers, or 
books from the library of the School 

Grod abundantly blesses the labors of all 
engaged in this precious work. 



TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

I. LOVB OF SSCRBT PrAYBR AND COM- 
MUNION WITH OOD. 

A friend says of him, *' I consider the 
success which attended his efforts to have 
been principally owing to the fact that he 
was a man eminent in prayer, especially 
secret prayer. I have held repeated con- 
versations with him on the subject of 
closet duties, and learned from his own 
lips his habit in this respect It has been 
my privilege to accompany him in some 
of his travels into the country towns to 
attend Sabbath School exhibitions, and 
on these N occasions I had abundant evi- 



dence that he put his whole trtut in God, 
and from Him alone sought guidance. I 
thus became convinced that his habit was, 
to be often at the throne of Grace, in 
secret prayer, and eveiy man who thus 
continuously seeks divine aid in all bit 
duties, will make his mark in the world, 
in whatever sphere he may be placed." 
The same friend also observes : ** I was 
familiar with his labors and efficiency io 
the tract cause in this city, in which he 
elicited the approbation of all the friends 
of that cause, while he was employed as 
agent, and so far as my observation went, 
he manifested the same reliance on divine 
aid and support, as he subsequently did 
in the Sabbath School cause." 

Especially in times when God's pres- 
ence was manifested in the churdbes did 
this trait of character reveal itself, and at 
such times truly it might be said of him, 
that he knew what i: was to be ^* in travail 
for souls," and to agonize in prayer. 
Many instances are known where neaily 
whole nights have been thus employed, 
and the early dawn has seen him on 
his knees, ** wrestling with God," if haply 
he might prevail, in behalf of some soul, 
in which he was interested, and with 
whom he was laboring ; and thus strength- 
ened, would he " go forth bearing precious 
seed." He also believed that *<aman 
should be the executor of his own prayen," 
and that personal effort, cooperating with 
the prayer of feith, would bring the bles- 
sing sought for. 

In times of trial, in affliction, and when 
in a strait to provide for his family, in the 
earlier part of his life, he ever sought the 
throne of Grace for wisdom, comfort and 
help, and although he often mourned the 
wickedness of his heart, and the hidings 
of God's countenance from him, he felt 
assured that " there was a fulness in 
Christ," and that God was willing to 
bestow all needful blessings, and that if 
he failed to receive, it was because of 
his unbelief, and because his prayers were 
formal, dry and dead. But he often felt 
that he " could draw near to God, even to 
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his seat," and in his diaiy, Sabbath eve- 
ning, January 11, 1835, he writes: *<I 
had a melting season at the family altar, 
this morning: it seemed as though the 
fountains of my wicked, hard heart would 
break up, and flow out, and melt down. 
I conld plead for grace and felt that I 
needed it. Oh 1 this awful stupidity, to 
know that one needs help, and that there 
is fulness in Christ, and willingness in God 
to bestow, and yet no disposition to apply, 
and if I make the attempt it is all formal- 
ity, so dry, so dead 1 It has appeared to 
me, of late, that all my prayers were of 
this character. O ! can the Holy Spirit' 
dwell here ; can the Sariour 6nd a place 
to tarry I dear Jesus : do come, drive out 
thine enemies and mine ; oh, take posses- 
sion of my heart, and use these powers for 
thyself." 

So he often expresses himself as in the 
following paragraphs : — 

August 23, 1835. "I have been fa- 
vored with a little more freedom in prayer 
to^ay, but have experienced much of de- 
pression." 

" * The Lord knoweth my frame.' If I 
did not believe this truth, I should at once 
despair and give up. I find this poor, 
weak body has much to do with my mind. 
0, that I might rise above, in my afflic- 
tion, and forget earth, in view of the love 
of Jesus." 

Friday, December 81, 1847. '«The 
jear is about closing, and with all its 
responsibilities sealed for the judgment of 
the great day. Have endeavored to recall 
its scenes and events. Three deaths 
among us. 

^^ I have failed in many things. I had 
hoped to have made more progress in the 
divine life, but feci that in all I come 
shorty and in many things fail altogether. 
Failed most in private devotion. O, for 
grace to mend the year to come, if spared. 
Resolve, by divine assistance, to be more 
prayerful — more constant with the word." 

II. CONFinBNCB AND TBUST IN GOB. 

We have before alluded to the doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty as being his great- 



est comfort in hours of trial, discourage- 
ment, and darkness ; and an extract from 
a letter written by him, in 1852, to an old 
and intimate friend, who had been be- 
reaved of a beloved companion, will illus- 
trate this point (This letter was after- 
wards sent to' his own bereaved widow, to 
comfort her under her heavy affliction.) 

" We feel that a breach has been made 
in that circle of old friends, which has 
ever been near and dear to us. Oh 1 how 
fast that circle is contracting. How soon 
it will be narrowed to its last and central 
point How uncertain who will be the 
last and closing one f I need not say that, 
in the midst of affliction, you have strong 
consolation, for, my dear brother, you 
long ago fled to the refuge of souls, and 
now you find that * Christ is indeed a 
refuge in time of trouble;' and while 
your heifrt bleeds at every pore, your soul 
can take hold of Him by a strong and 
living faith, that carries it above the storm 
and the beating waves, and you rest, in 
sweet peace and calm repose, in the 
Almighty arms. What but such a refuge 
could now sustain the soul ! And oh I 
what a blessing it is that the soul may be 
thus sustained ! How glorious the Sove- 
reignty of God ! Infinite wisdom I Infinite 
goodness! Infinite power! What more 
can we ask ? Too unse to err, too good to 
be unkind, too strong to fail of any of his 
designs I And now you can test the bles- 
sedness of that glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which you embraced, with all its 
precious doctrines, more than thirty years 
ago, and which your dear companion also 
embraced and loved, and which has led 
you both to make sacrifices, and practice 
self-denials for its promotion in the village 
where you have located. May God, in 
his kindness, give you and your dear fam- 
ily all the blessings of that Gospel, in this 
hour of your trial, — is the desire and prayer 
of your friend and brother in Christ." 

During part of the period that he was 
laboring in the Sabbath School cause, he 
suffered intensely, at times, from the sciatic 
rheumatism, induced by over^exertion and 
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exposure. Having to do muck of his 
traveling on foot, and sometimes preach- 
ing with his foot resting in a chair behind 
him, it was exceedingly painfaL At such 
times he longed for more strength and 
vigor, that he might do more for Christ 
He writes : " O for more strength of body, 
and vigor of mind, and warmth of affec- 
tion, to do my Master's work ! My year 
is fast drawing to a close, and yet I feel 
that I am an unprofitable servant, but the 
Lord will, no doubt, find some one that 
will do more for Him and the good of 
souls, the year to come. But let Him do 
with me what seemeth Him good. I hope I 
shall find in me the spirit of acquiescence 
in the Divine will." 

To a friend who called a few days pre- 
vious to his death, and who asked him 
how it was with his soul, he replied, ** irod 
is a Sovereign, but in Christ is a sufficient 
Saviour, — ^if not, I am lost ; but I am not 
lost, for God is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life ; of whom shall I be 
afraid ? In the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in his pavilion, he shall set me 
up upon a rock." 

III. Energy and Perseverance. 

One who was associated with him, in his 
early labors, writes, " I think there was 
no trait of character more conspicuous in 
our deceased friend, than his untiring 
energy and perseverance in a good cause. 
Of him it may truly be said, He has not 
lived in vain." 

It was through these qualities of mind 
that he, by the blessing of God, was 
enabled, with a broken and shattered 
body, so long to battle with the disease 
which finally was victorious, and which 
enabled him to engage in his business and 
in labors for his Master, until very near to 
the close of his life, and during his labors 
in the Sabbath School cause to fulfil his 
duties, even when, through bodily infirmi- 
ties, he was obliged to give up and sink 
under them. At this time he writes : ** I 
feel thankful that God in his providence 
keeps me in this field. I have to lament 



my want of bodily strengdi and vigor, but 
if I most wear out, this is a good cause to 
work in." Again — ** The Lord has been 
gracious and merciful through the seasoa 
so fiir, and has not laid me aside a single 
Sabbath, and I have been enabled to do a 
large amount of speaking and traveling. 
In all I have found the promise sure, * As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be.' My 
purpose is to serve the Lord in my genera- 
tion, that when by the will of God I sleep 
with my fathers, I may rest in Christ my 
Redeemer and my Lord." 

Again — ** Returned home to^ay, so 
exhausted as to be almost unable to keep 
up. But it is good to wear out, if I can 
but be made instrumental in building up 
the Redeemer's kingdom, and saving the 
young from the paths of the destroyer." 

IV. Love to his Kindred and Race. 

It was this element of his character that 
made his presence so welcome wherever 
he was called to labor, and in whatever 
sphere he was placed, and early led him 
to espouse the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity, and to engage in labors in behalf 
of his fellow men. In the family circle, 
where he was best known, these qualities 
were pre-eminent 

One who had been in his employ, as an 
apprentice, in 1827, says : " I always look- 
ed upon him as a father, having lost both 
my parents in infancy, and he was truly a 
father to me." 

Another, who stood over the casket con- 
taining his last remains, said : ** Oh, he 
was a true man ! a true man ! He was a 
friend to the poor man." 

In his Diary, Nov. 20, 1885, he writes: 
— " Held a meeting in Hard-Scrabble last 
night. No other white person present 
except myself. An old Indian woman 
present who had been a professor sixty- 
three years. 

I love to carry the Gospel to the poor 
despised colored men, they are so rejoiced 
that any one cares for their souls. Oh ! 
that the Lord would make me an instni- 
ment of good to them." 

Again— On New-year's day, 1849- 
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after Tinting several poor families and Uh 
sisdng thenif he writes — ^*' I have made at 
least ofttf, happy to-day." 

V. A Pbculiak Faculty for Intbbbst- 
iNo Child&bn. 

Where many failed to make an impres- 
sion on children's minds, or to excite their 
interest, he seldom or never was unsuc- 
cessfuL 

Did he wish to enforce any daty or 
rebnke any sin, he had some incident 
adapted to secure the attention, some 
simple illastration of tmth, drawn from 
the common occnrrences of the school- 
room, the play-gronnd or the family, which 
seldom failed of the right impression. 

One writes from the early field of his 
labors, ^ it was always a gala day here, 
when Mr. Richmond was to speak to the 
children." 

During all his labors his family duties 
were not neglected. He always assembled 
his children — ^when they were young — 
around him on Sabbath evenings, and in- 
structed them in the Bible and Catechism, 
and those instructions are gratefully re- 
membered by them now, and the influence 
of them, and of his consistent Christian ex- 
ample, has kept them in many an hour of 
temptation, and with his prayers in their 
behalf, and at the fiunily altar, have been 
blessed to the conversion of all of theuk 

His faith in the cevenant promises of 
Grod was strong, and early led him to con- 
secrate his children in baptism, the two 
eldest being among the first children bap- 
tized in the Richmond Street Church, by 
Rev. T. T. Watennan, and the names of 
all of them have been enrolled on the 
books of the Church as members, and as 
a testimony that God's covenant promises 
are sure. 

During the revival of 1857-8, he was 
present whenever his health permitted 
him to attend the Union meetings, and 
his remarks, coming from one who stood 
as it were on the borders of the grave, 
could not fail of producing a good effect. 
Although unable to engage actively in 
labors as he wished to do, yet his closet 
vox*. I. 52 



bore testimony that his soul was in the 
work. 

The last religious meeting that be at- 
tended out of the city, was of the Conso- 
ciation, at Westerly, R, I., June, 1867. 
The morning prayer meeting of the Con- 
sociation will never be forgotten by some 
of those present Mr. R. alluded to the 
fact that in the great revival in Bristol, 
in 1820, the moderator of the meeting. 
Rev. Joel Mann, was pastor of the Con^- 
gregational Church, and two of the breth- 
ren present were, with himself, subjects 
of that revival, and co-laborers. After 
so long a time, (37 years) these were 
permitted to come together in a prayer 
meeting : all being or having been, offi- 
cers in the Church of Christ. 



The closing part of his life was such as 
might have been expected. Although, at 
times, suffering intense pain, he was sub- 
missive and trustful in God. His mind 
seemed to grow clearer as his body failed, 
and his reliance on the truths of that 
Gospel which he had so long believed and 
loved, firmer and firmer to the close of 
his life. Those who were privileged to 
be with him during the last days and 
hours of his life, gathered much of wisdom 
and religious experience from his lips, 
and could truly say, "Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end 
*be like his." Two weeks before his death, 
he became convinced that he was ap- 
proaching the end of his labors on earth, 
and said : " I feel that my work here is 
nearly done. I have passed the crisis and 
feel that I am sinking. I shall die, how- 
ever, in the full belief of the glorious prin- 
ciples of our articles of faith, as they were 
when I joined the Church." Again, " I 
do not fear to die. I settled the great 
question nearly forty years ago, and I 
shall not begin to doubt now." 

** During the intezVals of sleep, his 
mind seemed to be dwelling on the prom- 
ises of God, and full of the Scriptures ; 
such expressions as these falling from his 
lips, * Grod is my rock and my salvation ; 
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whom shall I fear V ' ^ I will put my whole 
trust in Him/ < O, bow wonderfbl have 
been the dealings of God with me; so 
good, 80 kind, so forbearing ; I will praise 
him with my whole heart My heart is 
fixed, trusting in Him.' ** 

" God has truly been a covenant God 
to me. How thankful I ought to be. He 
has led me through life until I was fifty 
years old, and provided for ail my wants, 
and for my family, and since that time has 
prospered me in my business. My chil- 
dren are all professedly in Christ, and I 
have nothing to wish for of earthly bles- 
sings and comforts. I have trusted in 
Him, and he never disappointed me." 

To others he said, ** no fears, no fears. 
Heaven looks bright ; I am going home." 
^ I would not shrink from suffering all 
that the Lord designs, but if it were possi- 
ble, I would be delivered from this in- 
tense anguish." *' Oh, this poor brain, 
would I could be relieved a moment from 
this constant thinking, thinking." 

*< I want no great demonstration made 
when I am dSad, nor a fulsome epitaph 
placed on my tomb^stone. All I want to 
be recorded there is — ' An honest man.' 
<* I have no affinities for any place away 
from my Saviour. I shall soon be 
home." 

To one who called on him, and who 
had not a hope in Christ, he said, " Mj" 
friend, remember these are the words of 
a dying man : * Religion is the thing to 
live by, and the thing to diejby* " 

On one occasion his brother read to 
him, by request, the 90th Psalm — ^* Lord 
thou hast been my dwelling place in all 
generations;" and as he proceeded, the 
voice of the deceased was heard, clear 
and full, responding, **Yes, that is it. 
Amen. Yes, yes, all true." 

The Sabbath evening before his death, 
as the family were seated in a circle 
around his bed, he requested them to join 
in family worship. The 14th chapter of 
John was read, and all joined in singing 
the beautiful hymn, ** While Thee I seek, 
protecting power," and his voice was 
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heard joining with theirs, clear and strong, 
at intervals in the hymn. An appropriate 
prayer was then offered. At its dose, he 
said, ** You don't know how much good 
you have done me;" and soon after, 
'* Lord, now lettest then thy servant de- 
part in peace." 

On Monday morning he had a very 
painful hour and his watchers thought he 
was dying ; bat by their exertions and 
attention he rallied. His sufferings were 
not to be ended then. Throogh Monday 
he was very low, and through that night 
and Tuesday, his sufferings, at times, were 
agonizing. He said, " I am disappointed 
to find so much vitality in this poor old 
body, and if the Lord spares ray life he 
will do it at immense cost" In the after- 
noon of that day, he called his fiunily 
around his bedside, and gave them a 
** patriarchal" blessing and benediction. 
An interval of freedom fixxn the intensity 
of anguish, followed until ten o'clock, 
when he became so much distressed that 
for the first time, and at his own request, 
an anodyne was administered. Through 
the night and day following he was quite 
comfortable and cahn. As he took the 
anodyne, he prayed, ** Lord, give me rest; 
Lord, give me sleep," and soon afler sank 
into a quiet and refireshing sleep. He 
had remarked this evening that "for 
three years before his mother-in-law died, 
he had daily prayed that her descent down 
the hill of life might bo smoothed, and her 
last days be her best," "and," said he, 
**the Lord heard my prayer, and she 
died as gently as an infant goes to sleep 
in its mother's arms. If it be God's will, 
I would that such might be my end." 
From his knowledge of his own constitu- 
tion, he had feared that the last struggle 
would be a terrible one, and his constant 
prayer was for rest, for sleep. God heard 
his prayer. On Thursday evening, March 
1 7th, he seemed comfortable as usual, and 
at ten o'clock closed his eyes in sleep. 
About twelve o'clock, he opened his eyes, 
and in reply to a remark from one who 
watched with him, that he seemed to be 
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having a refreshing sleep, said, <* He giv- 
cth his beloved sleep." 

About 4 o'clock, a change was observed 
and the family were aroused ; but before 
they reached his bedside he was gone, with- 
out a straggle. Grod answered his prayer, 
and gave him sleep. ** Those that sleep 
in Christ will God bring with him." « The 
Christian cannot die before his time. The 
Lord's appointment is the servant's hour." 

It may truly be said that he served his 
own generation, out of devoted love to 
his Lord. In his conversion, he bowed to 
the sovereign will of God, in all-devoting 
love. Then for two years, at Bristol, in a 
life of consistent Christian activity, he lost 
not sight of the welfare of souls. On 
Constitution Hill, he pursued the same, in 
selfoulture by night, in the orchestra, the 
conference and prayer meeting, the Sab- 
bath School, in reforms for temperance, 
parity and freedom, in the Tract service, 
in his long Sabbath School agency, in 
prayer by day and by night, sometimes by 
night until the day broke, and in all vari- 
ous Christian fidelity to his own family, 
until his children, publicly dedicated, by 
their parents, to God in baptism, all sat 
down with them in the same Church com- 
munion. Besides, through his whole life, 
as he had opportunity and occasion, he 
^'labored, working with his own hand," 
for human comfort And of bis means, 
leas OF more, he gave freely in charity, for 
the good of the living generation of men. 

But disease sununoned him to his long 
rest On the sick bed, his last night 
^re, he opened his eyes at the midnight 
hoar, and said, gratefully, ^* He giveth 
his beloved sleep." Before morning came, 
the sleep God gave was the long repose. 

^' I heard a voice from Heaven, saying 



unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them." 

Although in accordance with his early 
education and preferences, he was im- 
mersed, his views afterwards changed on 
that subject The providence of Grod 
seemed fitting him for this cherished field 
of Sabbath School labor. His inunersion 
gave him free access to all the churches 
of the Baptist denommation, and he could 
sit with them at the table of the Lord. 

He was early imbued with an ardent 
love for our Congregational Church polity, 
and ever extended a helping hand to the 
feeble churches of our communion, not 
only by laboring in their behalf, but giv- 
ing of his limited means for their support. 

For twelve years he faithfully served 
the R. I. Home Missionary Society, as 
Treasurer, and one of its Boarpl of Direc- 
tors. The Secretary of that Society, in 
his last Report, after noticing the death of 
Mr. R., says : ^* His interest Jn the Home 
Mission cause, which he had so long and 
faithfully served, his prayers and coun- 
sels for its welfare, did not cease while he 
lived. His memory will be ever associated 
with the Sabbath School, Temperance, 
and other beneficent enterprises of our 
State ; but with none more closely than 
with this Home Missionary work, which, 
as his associates well know, lay very near 
his heart. Can we better honor his mem- 
ory than by imitating his example of self- 
denying devotion to the spiritual interests 
of our little conmionwealth ?" 

And are there not many other Chris- 
tian laymen whom this example shall 
quicken to the honoring of the Master by 
a similar devotion to His cause ? 
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MORJLL Philosophy. By Joseph Haven, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 366. Gould & Lin- 
coln, Boston. 

Professor Haven makes good use of the 
skill he has gained as a Pastor and Pro- 
fessor, in treating his subject. Minds, not 
altogether juvenile, will be obliged to him 
for treating morals independently of meta- 
physics. True there is an introductory 
chapter in the old style, on which we will 
say a word hereafter; but the essential 
parts of the book are concise, practical, 
sensible and bcautifVilly arranged. 

He begins at home, with the duties to 
one's self; self-support, self-control and 
self-culture. In part second, the duties 
pertaining to society are treated ; such as 
Life, Liberty, Property, Reputation, Ve- 
racity. In part third, the Duties to the 
Family, including Marriage and the Pa* 
rental Relations. Part fourth treats of the 
duties to the eftate, including a very intel- 
ligent sketch of the theories of government, 
kinds of government, the duties of sub- 
jects to states, of states to subjects, and of 
one state to another. These topics are all 
discussed with sufficient fulness as well as 
precision ; there is no arbitrary temper or 
manner indicated. Justice is also rendered 
to cotemporary and anoient theories, by 
separate historical sketches. By this method 
the flow of the discussion, and what is 
more valuable — the moral impression — ii 
not interrupted by side controversies with 
authors or sects. The fifth, and last part, 
is occupied with our duties and feelings 
towards God, including chapters on obe- 
dience, worship, prayer, the Sabbath, its 
institudon, and authority. 

This work has been written with an eye 
to the discussions that have taken place 
within the last few years on the higher law 
and Slavery ; without, however, a contro* 
versial aspect. The old questions as to war, 
oaths and lying are also well discussed, 
but not with so much zest. Probably the 
principal use of a new American work on 
Moral Philosophy, is to treat the late 



American questions ; on the more ancient 
topics, no one can expect to surpass Palej 
in felicity and clearness of illustratiGn, or 
Wayland In dignity. Among us, the fomi- 
dations of the right to personal liberty will 
need to be examined and re-examined, so 
long as many intelligent citizens are under 
the necessity of inventing new aignme&ts, 
or discovering new analogies, against per- 
sonal liberty. In cars and watering places 
we hear that Pharaoh was qidte excusable 
for holding the children of Israel in bond- 
age up to the date of the fiiat plague. All 
men — ^young and old — should be provided 
with clear views on this subject, in order to 
conntenict such absurdities, whether in 
books or conversation. Our tendency to 
party spirit, too, requires all the counter- 
acting influences of a high standard of per- 
sonal responsibility— «uch as tbia work 
enforces. 

After approving the body of this work, 
as we do, highly, it may apjpear ungra- 
cious to object to the Introduction, which 
occupies the first fifty pages ; but to us it 
seems not in keeping with the general im- 
pression of the remainder of the work, if 
not prejudicial to it. We have no fault to 
find with Dr. Haven for placing the "rule 
of right " in the will of God (as he does on 
page 50,) but his reasoning on the « ground 
of right," or <* that which constitutes right** 
is not satisfactory. He puts it (on page 
27) not in utility, not in law, human or 
divine ; ** not in the nature or character of 
God himself," (page 45) but « in the eter- 
nal nature of things," (page 46.) On thu 
** eternal nature of things " he founds it 
rather than on the nature and chanujter of 
God, in order that it may be more ancient 
and more fundamental ; also in order that 
(pages 41, 47,) any change in the foundation 
of right may be avoided, whatever change 
may occur in the Divine nature. To this 
we say : — ^if the search is for a foundation, 
ancient and stable, we know nothing in 
Theology or Philsophy, more ancient, fun- 
damental or stable than the nature and 
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character of GU>d. Any search or analysis, 
hack of God*B nature and character, for 
foundations out of which may spring the 
nature and character of God and **the 
foundations of right," we cannot make in* 
telligently, not to say reverently. We oh- 
jcet to <* the nature of things " as a basis, 
on grounds that are practical as well as 
philosophical ; for if this is the ground of 
morals, we shall never have a pofect and 
complete system tmtil all this '* nature of 
things " is revealed to us. 

Essays, Lsctubes, Etc., upon Sblbct Top- 
ics IN Revealed Thboloot . By Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, D,D,, kUe Dunyht Professor of 
Didactic Theology in Yale College. New 
York: Published by Clark, Austin & 
Smith. 8vo., pp. 488. 

Another volume of the series containing 
Dr. Taylor's works. This one contains 
papers on the Trinity, Human Sinflilness, 
Justification, Election, and Perseverance. 
Valuable as a permanent contribution to 
Theological Literature from a man of won- 
dei^il ability, and especially interesting as 
defining precisely those views about which 
so much contention existed once, even if it 
has yet died away ; in this form they take 
their chance for intelligent adoption or re- 
jection. Of their truth or error, we, as a 
whole, express no opinion, for very conclu- 
sive reasons. As a contribution to the 
course of New England historic theology, 
they vrill take their place on the shelves of 
every student. 

A Historical Sketch of the Congbega- 
TioNAL Churches ix Massachusetts, 
firom 1620 to 1858, with an Appendix, by 
Joseph S, Clark, D,D.^ Secretary of the 
Congregational Library Association, Bos- 
ton: Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion. 12mo. pp. 344. 
It is a little remarkable that no '* sketch " 
like this had been ofi*ered to the public at 
an earlier date ; yet it is matter of grati- 
tude that the work was reserved for a hand 
so competent. A personal acquaintance 
for years, in an important official capacity, 
with the entire field to be described; a 
natural fondness for antiquarian research ; 
a sound judgment ; an honorable candor ; 
unusual facilities for the collection of facts, 
and the (in this connection, rare) power of 
self-denial in not telling all that one knows 
(to the overpowering of printer and reader 



alike) ;— these fitnesses were rarely com- 
bined to prepare this author to perform 
this work. By consequence the result is a 
valuable — we had almost said invaluable — 
one. It places, in a cheap and compact 
form, in the hand of the intelligent man 
whose time, or taste, or opportunities do 
not favor original and extended investiga- 
tion, the means of rapidly gaining a bird's- 
eye view of the features of Congregational- 
ism in Massachusetts ; a view which not 
only aids in the interpretation of our entire 
dvic annals, but which is essential to the 
right imderstanding of many questions now 
awaiting public decision. 

We wish the book could find a welcome, 
at least to every Congregational dwelling in 
the State, to whose history it is devoted. 
It is finely printed, and sold at an exceed- 
ingly low price. n. 

Tks Great Concern; or Man*s Relation 
to God and a Future State, By Nehemiah 
Adams, D,D,, Pastor of the Essex Street 
Church, Boston, 12mo. pp. 236. Bos- 
ton : Gould & Lincoln. 
Such is the title-page of a neat volume 
containing a re-print of the author's six 
tracts, known to the religious world as 
"Truths por thb Times." They first 
appeared ** during the general attention to 
the subject of religion, in 1867-8," and 
were drawn out, say the publishers, through 
'* a desire expressed by some of the author's 
parishioners that certain discourses which 
had been of service to inquirers, shoidd be 
printed in the form of Tracts, for general 
distribntion," — of which tracts, they more- 
over teLl us, ** more than eleven thousand 
copies have been sold." They were ad- 
mirably suited to that revival season, and 
were eminently helpful in bringing souls to 
Christ. The topics — «• Instantaneous Con- 
version;" "Justification and its Conse- 
quences ;" " Our Bible ;" " Scriptural 
arguments for Future, Endless Punish- 
ment ;" *' B^asonableness of Future, End- 
less Punishment;" "God is Love" — are 
divested of their seimon form, if they were 
ever so constructed, and appear not unlike 
that number of popidar articles taken from 
a religious Quarterly. The book will always 
be seasonable, for there are always to be 
found cases which its lucid, earnest and 
evangelical teachings are adapted to meet ; 
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but in seasons of special religious interest 
it will find its most appropriate sphere. 

Beitish Novelists and thbib Styles; 
Being a Critical Sketch of British Prote 
Fiction, By David Masson, M. A,, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University 
College, London, Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 12mo., pp. 332. 

To those who have read the published 
volume of the ** Life and Times of John 
Milton," no commendation of Professor 
Masson's patient investigation and dear 
style will be needed. The present work, — 
on works of Fiction as a form of litera- 
ture, — early British Prose Fiction, — ^the 
British Novelists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, — Scott and his Influence, — the Novel- 
ists since Scott, embracing those now 
living, — is marked by all the author's clear- 
ness, and also by a careful and happy 
analysis of the past and present writers in 
this department of letters, and with no lit- 
tle philosophical classification. Our read- 
ers who familiarize themselves with this 
species of literature, (and a scholar must,) 
will do well to study this work. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1858. 

ITiis volume, as the readers of the Con- 
gregational Quarterly are aware, is a col- 
lection of articles published originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly, now being followed by 
another series, entitled the «« The Professor at 
the Tea Table." Of the exquisite touches of 
humor, the fine sabre-strokes of wit, and 
the literary excellence of the style, we shall 
attempt no review. 

Much that is suggestive, admirably said 
and often illustrated with point, or beauty, 
or both, never to be forgotten, falls from 
the smiling lips of the Autocrat-Professor. 
He is always readable. 

But we must protest, in the name of sim- 
ple justice, against his recent abuse of lit- 
erary neutrality in the Magazine of which 
he has been the chief attraction. Li the 
«< Autocrat" we have but occasional and 
vague hints at his religious sentiments. 
The May number of the Atlantic, contains 
a somewhat disguised and adroit assault 
on the Theological opinions of a large por- 
tion of its readers — opinions underlying, and 
interwoven with, the history of New Eng- 
land. 



No intelligent reader would fetter the 
right of free discussion ; but we condemn 
its flagrant abuse in this instance. Dr. 
Holmes commences his article with a deli- 
cate fling at the weakness of the sensitLve 
lady who expressed her fears that his in- 
fluence was at least questionable, touch- 
ing spiritual verities, upon some minds ; 
assures us that the great truths of revela- 
tion, like the practice of law and medicine, 
are emerging from barbarian darkness; 
that Pres. Edwards was a crude and unen- 
durable old Puritan, <* turned ofl*" by his 
parish in Northampton, because the people 
were wiser and better than he ; sneers at 
« Cotton's Remarkable Judgments of God" 
— ^and also at orthodox expositions of the 
Prodigal Son; and then shrewdly covers 
his attack from anticipated indignation by 
allusions to Shimei and Rabshakeh, and a 
beautiful appeal to vxtman — ^all this in the 
columns of a ^lagazine professedly non- 
committal on theological differences, and 
closed against all articles of orthodox ring 
and odor. 

We might, were it in the scope of this 
notice, allude to Mr. Bancroft's eloquent 
refutation of the unworthy, self-damaging 
thrust at the great Edwards, whose worst 
accusers lived to "repent in dust and 
ashes " ; and to the modest self-defence of 
the Professor at the axmiversary festival, 
comparing this hatred of orthodoxy, to- 
kingly expressed for superficial readers, to 
the mighty truths and ideas sent forth by 
sober and lofty minds to an, at first, indif- 
ferent or heretic world. We affirm, how- 
ever, that this breach of good faith will 
follow with its odium, the longest possi- 
ble life of the Monthly whose dawning ex- 
istence it marked. 

A History op the Town op Nortox, 
Bristol Co. Mass., from 1669 to 1859, 
by George Faber Clark, member of the Old 
Colony Historical Society, Corresponding 
member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, and minister of the 
Congregational Parish, Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

This is a full, and we presume essentiallv 
accurate narrative ; written in the interest 
of the Unitaaian Church — so far as there 
has been any controversy between that 
Church, and Trinitarians ii^ the town- 
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and sometimes a little bnugue in its tone, 
yet containing ample stores of valuable 
fiicts; enxiched with a large number of 
portraits, autographs, &c. ; weU written, 
admirably printed, and, in the main, just 
such a history as there ought to be of eyery 
town in the Commonwealth. 

MiNTTTBS OF THX GENERAL CoNTEKEKCS 

OF Maine ; €U their Thirty^third Annual 
Meeting held wiih the State Street Congre- 
gational Churchf Portland, June 21, 22, 
23, 1859. Bangor : Wheeler & Lynde, 
Printers, No. 1, Bowman's Block, 1859. 
pp. 76. 

Excellent as usual, and fuU of minute de- 
tails relating to current ecclesiastical his- 
tory, not alluded to in the title. Returns 
received from all but ten of the churches, 
which blanks seem to be supplied from re- 
turns of previous years. Conferences, 14 ; 
248 churches, 190 clergymen, 2,405 admis- 
sions (1,924 on profession, and 481 by let- 
ter,) 906 removals (323 by death, 543 by 
dismissal, and 40 by excommunication,) 
19,221 members (2,912 non-residents,) 923 
adult baptisms, 358 in&nt baptisms, 20,510 
in Sabbath Schools, $27,595 donations. 
Net gain of members, 1,379. 

Minutes of the General Association of 
Massachusetts at their Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting held at Pitts/ield, June 28-30, 
1859. Tf^ith the Pastoral Address, the 
Narrative of the State of Religion, and the 
Statistics of the Churches* Boston : 
Crocker & Brewster, 47 Washington St. 
pp. 76. 

New type, in part, and improved ar- 
rangements of tables. Crocker & Brewster 
publish this for the thirty-eighth time, and 
Mr. J. M. Everett puts the tables in type 
for the twenty-fourth successive year. All 
the churches of our faith and order in the 
State are hete reported. Summary, 485 
churches (81 vacant,) 586 ministers (338 
pastors, 80 stated supplies, 168 others,) 
76,784 members, (10,553 absent,) 11,340 
additions (8,811 by profession, 2,529 by 
letter,) 3,676 removals (1,188 by death, 
2,410 by dismissal, 78 by excommunica- 
tion,) 1,719 infSmt baptisms, 4,095 adult 
baptisms, 80,285 in Sabbath Schools. Net 
gain of church members, 7,135. 

Minutes of the General Convention 
OP Vermont, at their session held at Ver- 
genneSf June, 1859, with the Report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, and the Statistics 



of the Churches. Windsor : Vermont 
Chronicle Book and Job Printing Office. 
1859. pp. 47. 

Handsomely printed, and worthy of 
handsome printing, — excepting that three 
churches are not reported, and six others 
are estimated from previous statistics. 
Fifteen Associations, 192 churches (25 des- 
titute,) 222 ministers, (67 pastors, 91 stated 
supplies, 58 without charge, — 7 having 
been ordained, 7 installed, 9 dismissed, and 
2 deceased,) 17,778 church members, (a net 
gain of 1,123,) 2,588 absentees, 1,992 ad- 
missions (1,483 by profession, 509 by let- 
ter) 743 removals (265 by death, 418 by 
dismissal, 60 by excommunication,) 618 
adult baptisms, 337 infant baptisms, 14,-^ 
523 in Sabbath Schools, 23,858 average in 
congregations, and $22,877 45 donations. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 
Khode Island Evangelical Consocia- 
tion, held at Little Compton, June 14, 
1859: With the Report of the Rhode 
Island Home Missionary Society, and of the 
State of Religion. Providence : Printed 
by M. B. Young, 33 Westminster Street. 
1859. pp. 24. 

« Faithful are the wounds of a friend ;" the 
page of statistics is this year complete. 
Total, 21 churches, 21 ministers, (15 pas- 
tors, 6 stated supplies,) 3,452 Church mem- 
bers, (990 males, 2,462 females, the only 
Minutes which accurately distinguish in 
this important matter,) 539 admissions, 
(398 by profession, 141 by letter,) 158 re- 
movals, (50 by death, 101 by dismissal, 7 
by excommunication,) 177 adult baptisms, 
110 infant baptisms, 3,466 in Sabbath 
Schools. Net gain of members, 381. 

Minutes of the General Association 
OF Congregational Churches and 
Ministers of Indiana, at its meeting in 
huiianapolis. May 12, 1859, with an Ap- 
pendix, Indianapolis : Indianapolis Jour- 
nal Company, Printers. 1859. pp. 20. 

We are glad to see this pamphlet, as 
coining from Western brethren, although 
sorry that they have not wheeled into the 
statistical line. This year they enumerate 
32 churches, 14 ministers ; and 25 of the 
churches report 940 members. As our 
brethren plead their scattered condition, 
and promise that " every effort will be 
made to secure perfect statistics in the fu- 
ture," we forgive their shortcomings, with 
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the hope that fparing the rod will not 
spoil the — statistics ; and we assure them 
of our sympathy in their Christian labors. 

Minutes op thb General Association 
OF Illinois, at the Annual Meeting in 
Bloominffton, May 26, 27, 28, and 30, 
1869. Together with the Constitution, Ar- 
tielet of Faith, Rulee of Busineee, Sge, 
Ottawa : Printed at the Free Trader 
Office. 1859. pp. 44. 

A most decided improvement on prece- 
ding issues. Key. S. H. Emery, with all 
who have assisted him, deserres great credit 
for doing so well under depressing circum- 
stances. Nine Associations, 172 ministcrsi 
(45 without pastoral charg^;) 177 churches 
(38 vacant,) 11,841 members, 2,333 ad- 
missions (1,295 by profession, 1,038 by 
letter,) 806 removals (101 by death, 644 
by dismissal, 61 by excommunication,) 414 
adult baptisms, 426 infant baptisms, 15,611 
in Sabbath Schools. Net increase of mem- 



bers, 1,527. In this report, the figures of 
16. delinquent churches were c<^)ted from 
previous yean, of which subeequentlj 
reported, but without materially affecting 
the result. Another year will bring the 
Illinois figures to the true level. 

Minutes op the Gbnebal Associatiox or 
Michigan, at their meeting in Detrntf 
ll<^ 19, 1859. WithanAppendix. Adiion: 
Steam Press of Ingalls & Mills. 1859. 
pp. 41. 

A very respectable document. Appen- 
dix F will just suit Bro. Trask. The Sta- 
stistics show that nobody need despair of 
improvement. Apart from that fact, how- 
ever, these Statistics are a very great ad- 
vance. Our principal objection is that no 
satisfactory Summary is presented. Such 
as it is, it reports 7 Associations (or Con- 
ferences,) 105 ministers, 118 churches, of 
which 109 report 6,768 members. Don't 
omit the Summary next year. 



(flJnngrjejjatxnnsI |ttrr0l00ff. 



Rev. AUSTIN OSGOOD HXTBBARD 

died in Brattleboro*, Vt., Aug. 24th, 1858, 
aged 58 years and 15 days. 

He was bom in Sunderland, Ms., Aug. 
9th, 1800. His father was Dea. Phineas 
Hubbard, and his mother, Catherine, was a 
daughter of Dea. Elisha Nash of Williams- 
burgh, Ms. They removed with their fam- 
ily to Stanstead, C. £., In 1804. In early 
life he was thrown from a loaded cart, one 
of the wheels of which passed directly 
across the lower part of his breast, from 
which hurt, however, he soon recovered ; but 
the state of his health in later life, and es- 
pecially the revelations of a poet mortem 
examination, gave reason to believe that 
this caused a displacement of the bowels 
which at length resulted in his death. 

He prepared for College with the Rev. 
Daniel Willie, of Quebec, C..E., and at 
Amherst (Ms.) Academy. He was grad« 
uated at Yale College in 1824, He then 
taught the Academy at Franklin, Md., at 
the same time pursuing theological studies 
imder the direction of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, from which, in October, 1826, 
he received license to prcaeh the gospel. 



WhUe Principal of that Academy, he 
published "Elements of English Oiaci' 
mar ; with an Appendix containing Exer- 
cises in Parsing, Examples of False Orthog- 
raphy, "Violations of the Rules of Syntax, 
Exercises in Punctuation, and Questions 
for Examination." Baltimore : Cushing & 
Jewett, 1827, pp. 220. 12mo. 

This work was characterized by an emi- 
nent teacher as ** better adapted to the 
present state of American literature than 
any other yet published." 

He preached a year and a half as a licen- 
tiate, and was then ordained to the work 
of the ministry by the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. He labored as a missionary in Fred- 
erick County, Md., about two years. In 
1830, he became Principal of Hairisburgt 
(Pa.) Academy, at the same time suppljring 
a neighboring Church. In 1831, he went 
to Princeton Theological Seminary, where 
he spent two years in study, and preached 
regularly to vacant churches. In October 
1833, he was appointed Assistant Professor 
of Biblical Literature during Prof. Alexan- 
der's absence in Europe. In 1835, he went 
to Melbourne, C. E., where he labored 
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tiireo years as a missionary, and gathered a 
floiuishing Church. About the first of 
May, 1840, he commenced preaching at 
Hardwick, Yt., and on the 7th of July, 
1841, he was installed pastor of the Cong. 
Chxurch and Society in that place. During 
his pastorate at Hardwick he published 
** Five Discourses on the Moral Obligation 
and the Particular Duties of the Sabbath." 
Hanoyer, N. H. William A. Buggies, 
1843, pp. 160, 16mo. 

This is a concise but satisfactory discus- 
sion of the subject, and contains as good a 
Sabbath Manual as is to be found. His 
last literary labor was a revision of this 
work, to be published by the American 
Tract Society, but the work was left un- 
finished. He was dismissed from his pas- 
torate in Hardwick, May 1st, 1843. 

In 1846, he took charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Bamet, Vt., and preached 
statedly tin 1851, when he retired from 
that charge, but continued to reside in 
Bamet, employed as a teacher and an oc- 
casional supply for destitute churches. 
During his residence in Bamet he held the 
offices of Town Clerk and County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. In 1855, 
he became stated supply of the Church in 
Craftsbury, Yt., where he remained till the 
Fall of 1857. The death of his wife, which 
occurred Aug. 7th, 1857, after a protracted 
illness, gave him a shock which completely 
prostrated him, mentally and physically. 
The following memorandum in his diary 
was made at that time : « Aug. 8th. Yes- 
terday at 8, P. M., my most tenderly be- 
loved wife, Julia, departed from this world, 
I now feel like a lonely pilgrim in a dark 
world. Oh Lord ! help me to bear this 
heavy load. Give me grace meekly to 
submit to thy chastening stroke." He at- 
tempted to resume his labors, but was une- 
qual to the effort, and remained at Crafts- 
bury but a short time. The last entry in 
his diary, under date of Sept. 27th, 1857, 
is as follows: «Am exceedingly feeble, 
prostrated both in mind and body. Oh 
Lord ! help ! or I sink." His last agoniz- 
ing cry was unanswered, for he had finish- 
ed the work which the Master had given 
him to do. He soon went to a brother's 
in Stanstead, C. £., and remained tiU 



March, 1858, when it was found expedient 
to remove him to the Yermont Asylum 
for the Insane at Brattleboro'. Here, un- 
der the care of the Superintendent, Dr. 
Wm. H. Kockwell, his classmate at Yale, 
he continued till his death. His remains 
were conveyed to Stanstead, and buried 
among his kindred. 

Mr. Hubbard married, 1st, in 1832, 
Mary T. Gray don, daughter of Wm. Gray- 
don, of Harrisburg, Pa. She died in 1834, 
and he married, 2d, in 1837, Julia Ann 
Hayes, daughter of Rev. Joel Hayes, of 
South Hadley, Ms. 

Fervent piety and thorough scholarship 
combined to rdider Mr. Hubbard a fiidth- 
fal and able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. His views of divine truth were 
dear and strong, his manner of presenting 
them forcible and impressive. His sermons 
were logical and weighty with matter. In 
delivering them, he was somewhat con- 
strained at first, till he forgot himself in 
his subject, when he preached vrith an en- 
ergy and unction, which if it was not elo- 
quence, was better than that. His sensi- 
bilities were acute, almost to morbidness, 
and he sometimes suffered severely from 
trials and annoyances incident to min- 
isterial life, which a ruder nature would 
have endured with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. He had a warm, affectionate, and 
sympathizing heart, which fitted him suc- 
cessfully to minister to others the consola- 
tion which he could not receive in his own 
afflictions. His praise is in all the 
churches with which he labored, and he 
will long be kept in memory as the fSnithftd 
pastor, the earnest preacher, the ardent 
friend. p. h. w. 



ELTHU WOLCOTT, lately a Deacon 
in the Congregational Church, Jacksonville, 
Bl., died at his residence, Dec. 2, 1858, in 
his 75th year. He is entitled to a memo- 
rial here, as one of the founders of that 
Westcm Congregationalism, which has ris- 
en in his day from its fcebie beginnings, to 
its present strength and promise. He was 
bom in East (now South) Windsor, Ct., 
and, in the year 1830, he removed with his 
large family to the "West, having chosen 
for his friture home the village of Jackson- 
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yille, which had just been Beleoted as the 
site of Blinois Ck>llege, and which has be- 
come the pleasantest town in the state, and 
the appropriate seat of its humane Institu- 
tiona, and of various educational enter'* 
prises. 

He was attached to the Congregational 
polity with the force of religious conTiction, 
though devoid of proselytism and sectari- 
amsm ; wishing others to enjoy their prefer- 
enoes as freely as he claimed the right to 
gratify his own. He early enlisted in a moye- 
ment for the origination of a Congregational 
Church ; and for his leading agency in this 
measure he was severely censured by his 
Presbyterian brethren, (some of wham had 
been trained as Congregationalists,) who 
regarded the new Church as an intruder in 
the field. There were then only two 
churches of this order in the State, or near- 
er to that point than the north-east part of 
Ohio. There are now 161 Congregational 
Churches reported in Ilinois ; and let the 
present position of the Church in Jackson* 
yille, as one of the moral forces of the re- 
gion, decide whether its founders misjudged 
in this step ! If all the sons of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, who have gone 
out to lay the spiritual foundations of the 
Great West, had cherished the faith of 
their Fathers as earnestly, and carried it 
out as consistently, can we doubt that our 
common Christianity would have been un- 
unspeakably the gainer ? 

Mr. Wolcott's sympathy with the cause 
of freedom and humanity was earnest and 
thorough, and the weak and oppressed 
found in him a steadfast protector and 
benefactor. In the assembly that came to- 
gether at his funeral, it was impressive to 
see BO many of the poor Portuguese exiles 
and colored people, who seemed to appre- 
ciate the loss of their best friend in the 
community. The service was conducted 
by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., President 
of ULinois College, (who had preceded him 
but a year in the territory,) to whom we 
are indebted foi^ the following tribute to 
the deceased — being the substance of a part 
of his remarks on the above occasion. 

" Three traits of character seem to me to 
have distinguished our departed friend — 
intuitive insight and discernment of prin- 



ciples ; the power of giving his qpinians a 
concise, lucid, and often irresistible expres- 
sion in language ; and an inflexible stead- 
fastness in adhering to his convictioDs, in 
whatever circumstances, and at whatever 
cost. In his modes of life and the charac- 
ter of his education, he ranked as a man of 
business rather than a man of study ; in his 
modes of thought and the style of his con- 
versation, a person unacquainted with his 
history would have placed him among 
scholars and philosopl^ers. Pew men eva 
used the English language in conversation, 
with greater purity and ^slicity than he. 
But eminent above all merely intellectaal 
traits was his unbounding adhesion to his 
convictions. Opposing public opinion* 
however overwhelming in its numbers, snd 
however clamorous and imperative in its 
tone, did not move, nor even disturb him. 
He was not at all ambitious of the world's 
honors or praises ; he was not even ambi- 
tious of being a man of influence. It wu 
enough for him that he saw a truth clearly, 
that he eiy'oyed the luxury of giving it dear 
and forcible utterance, that he should stead- 
ily adhere to it to the last, and that, sooner 
or later, it must prevail and overbear aU 
opposition. Whether we hold all the opin- 
ions of our deceased friend or not, 'we 
should all unite around his open grave in 
thanksgiving to God, that we have had one 
man in the midst of us who was willing to 
stand above and sufler obloquy, rather than 
be disloyal to his convictions of truth and 
right ; one man whose opinions were nerer 
in the market, and were formed, and hdd, 
and expressed, without the sli^test regard 
to their bearing on his temporal interests. 
Such examples the American people need 
more, perhaps, than any other. Many per- 
sons seem to regard the utterance of an un- 
popular sentiment as a crime. Mr. Wolcott 
had formed his character in a very dilTerent 
school of morals. And we should unite in 
honoring the noble example which in this 
respect he has set us, however we may dif- 
fer in respect to the truth of those opinion£> 
which he maintained with so much steady 
consistency." 

His last sickness was brief, and he Bank 
peacefully to his rest — the serenity of which 
seemed to linger on his oountensncc. 
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How mild to the righteous is the dawn of 
immortality ! How calm the sleep of 
death ! — ^Eight of his deven children survive 
him ; his oldest son is in the ministry. 



Rev. SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCES- 
TER, who died among the Cherokees on the 
29th of last April, was horn at Worcester, 
Jan. 19, 1798. He was son of Bev. Leon- 
ard Worcester, who, the year after the birth 
of this son, was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Feacham, Vt. He 
became a subject of gmce in early life ; was 
graduated at Burlington in 1819, and at 
Andoyer in 1828 ; was ordained as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to the Cher- 
okees in Aug. 1825, and, two days after, 
started for that field of labor, where he 
prosecuted the missionary work with great 
ardor till 1831, when the well known diffi- 
culties in which the Board became inyolyed 
with the State of Georgia, brought him into 
the pMtentiary at MiUedgerille, where he 
illustrated the spirit of primitive Christian- 
ity by suffering imprisonment for con- 
dence's sake sixteen months. Released 
at length, in the spring of 1825, he removed 
his residence west of the Mississippi, 
where a portion of the despoiled Cherokees 
had gone, to be subsequently rejoined by 
the rest. Here in humble and assiduous 
toil, he passed the remnant of his life, 
which terminated, April 29, 1859, at the 
age of 61 years. 

Mr. Worcester was a man of integrity^ 
using that term in its widest sense. Pro- 
verbially honest, he never even seemed to 
take advantage of those with whom he 
dealt. His judgment was eminently soimd 
and practical. An opinion once formed, 
whether upon matters of public policy, or 
or private interest, seldom needed revision. 
And this was because he tried all questions 
at the bar of conscience, and of God's word. 
"Is it right?— To the Law, and to the 
Testimony." And in adhering to principles 
thus settled, he exibited a remarkable degree 
of moral courage. 

Of his intellectual habits it is perhaps 
enough to say, that he could seize with 
great readiness the strong points of a sub- 
ject, and present them clearly, logically, 
and concisely. His mental armory was so 



well furnished, and his faculties so well 
trained, that he was rarely found unpre- 
pared, or off his guard. 

For the work oitranaloHon he had peculiar 
qualifications. Patient, cautious, critical, 
persevering, he has spent hours in the ex- 
amination of a doubtfU word or phrase, in 
the endeavor to render precisely <* the mind 
of the Spirit," where the idioms of the lan- 
guage forbade the ambiguity of the original. 
His constant aim was to tranelate, not to 
paraphrase nor comment. To furnish this 
people with the word of God in their own 
tongue was the ardent desire of his heart, 
and the object of his fisuthfiil toil — the 
wish he most Idnged to realise, to which he 
dung longer than to any thing else, and 
which called forth his latest energies. 

As a preacher he was discriminating, sim- 
ple, earnest, tender, evangelical. The one 
thing that he always made prominent was, 
« salvation through the atoning blood of a 
crucified Redeemer." Whatever might be 
the general topic of his discourse, he never 
Jailed to introduce the cross of Christ. 
Whoever heard him preach once, heard 
enough to show him how he might be saved. 

[For a fuller sketch of his life and labors, 
see Journal of Missions for July.] 



Rev. OTIS THOMPSON died in North 
Abington, Ms., June 29th, 1859. 

He was the son of Nathaniel Thompson, 
and was bom in Middleboro', Ms., Sept. 
14th, 1776. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1798. The two years following 
his graduation, he fiUed the office of tutor 
in College, was ordained over the church in 
Rehoboth,Ms.,Sept. 24, 1800; and continued 
in that connection till his dismission Oct. 
30, 1832. In 1840, he took charge of a 
church in Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
which charge he relinquished in 1849, and 
subsequently removed to North Abington. 

The following brief obituary is an extract 
firom a sermon preached at the ftmeral of 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, by Rev. Jonas Per- 
kins. Text 2 Timothy i : 12, «« For I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him, against that day." 
Similar sentiments to what these words 
express were uttered by this aged minister 
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of Christ near the close of his life. To the 
remark, <* Sir, you have uniformly preach- 
ed the doctrine that it is by the grace of 
God through Christ that men are saved," 
he replied : <* Yes, I have always preached 
that ; have always belieyed it ; and I feel 
its truth more and more." The doctrines 
of grace he regarded as the sincere milk of 
the word, the genial aliment of the belie- 
Tor's spiritual life. His published dis- 
courses evince that he had clear concep- 
tions of these doctrines, that he aimed to 
present them in the most lucid manner, 
and that he had w iignlfty ability to vindi- 
cate them. 

During his ministry he si^>eiintended 
the theological studies of fifteen candidates 
for the sacred office. Those who enjoyed 
his aid as a theological instructor had oc- 
casion gratefully to bear testimony to his^ 
suavity and kindness of manner, his well 
systematized method, his discriminating 
elucidation of doctrine, the wisdom of his 
coimsels, and his reverence for the Word 
of God as the only infallible standard c^ 
religious truth. He was a worthy pattern 
of Christian urbanity and dignity, blended 
with modesty and affability. He was 
•* courteous," ** meek," yet ** mighty in 
the Scriptures," 

His publications consist of a periodical 
— the Hapkimian Magazine — ^four volumes; 
a volume of Sermons, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical ; a Review of Rev. Thonxas Andros' 
Essay on Divine Efficiency ; and numerous 
ordination and other occasional discourses. 
«• These works show the author to have 
been an acute metaphysical thinker, a dis- 
criminating writer, and a thorough, con- 
sistent Hopkinsian, who understood his 
position and definitions, and le^ no obsta- 
cles to prevent others from doing the 
same." 



Rev. CHRISTOPHER MARSH died in 
Sanford, Me., June 30, 1859. 

He was a native of Campton, N. H., 
bom August 4, 1794. His boyhood he 
passed upon a fBum, where his life, it seemed 
probable, was to be spent. Circumstances 
led him to the study of medicine, in which 
he had progressed to some extent, when, at 
the age of 21, he was converted. He im- 



mediately began to fit for College, that be 
might become a preacher of Christ and Hid 
crucified; worked and struggled his way 
along, and was ready in a year ; graduated 
at Dartmouth CoUege in 1820; studied 
theology under private instmctiaoL ; and 
was ordained, June 4, 1823, over the Chuich 
in Sanford, Me., where, after years (^ sepa- 
ration, he was finally to vest from his 
labors. 

He remained in Sanford but six or sevoi 
years, removing to Biddeford, He., where 
he was again settled. From that place, 
removing to the vicinity of Boston, he ws» 
the first Secretary and General Agent of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
Returning to direct ministerial labor, he 
gathered^ at West Roxbury, what is now 
the South Evangelical Church, which was 
oiganized — then a feeble band— June 11, 
1835. There he remained (iaduding an 
intennediate year of labor in the serrice of 
the American Sabbath School Union,) 
ne^ly sixteen years, — ^installed May 17^ 
1837; dismissed Dec. 11, 1850. Three 
years after, he removed to Jamaica Plain, 
in the same town, mainly through sym- 
pathy with the Mather Church, then just 
organized, in which he was a fiiithM 
laborer, though not as minister. In the 
spring of 1858, his old people, at Sanford, 
urged him to preach there a fiew Sabbaths. 
He did so. He was besought to retain and 
settle as pastor. He removed there, en- 
tered with all his early fervor into his 
beloved work, and was blessed with a le- 
vival which more than doubled the Chuich. 
But he had miscalculated his stxength. 
He forgot his added years ; and Ins health 
broke down. He died through his labsrs, 
but in his last days rejoiced that he was to 
die at work. The person he had asked to 
preach his installation sermon, was called, 
at his own request, to preach at his funeral. 

The life of Mr. Marsh was chaiacteiized 
by entire dcvotcdness. He had great prac- 
tical wisdom, warmth of heart, and was, in 
an eminent degree, a man of prayer. He 
was a man of great firmness, and of Puri- 
tan steadfastness. While a parishioner, no 
man could be more kind, judicious, or for- 
bearing ; to the young pastor of his Church. 
he was an invaluable friend and counsellor. 
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His life was a life of hard work. At San- 
fordy when he settled, there were but six 
male members. The Church at West Box- 
bury was almost a desperate enterprise. 
The very weakness of that at Jamaica 
Plain drew him thither. And the Church 
at Sanford was struggling when he returned 
to his earliest pastoral home. In quiet 
faithfulness, he did his duty ; and with such 
cnninent success, that hundreds traced their 
conrersion directly to his instrumentality. 

His sickness and death were happy, 
though attended with the sufferings of con- 
sumption. When iu his sleepless hours it 
was said to him, *< I wish you could get 
some sleep," he answered, << Do you think 
Moses slept when he was upon Fisgah V* 
lliis was the spirit of his last months, as it 
had been all his life. He trembled for weeks 
on the verge of the grave, but was quiet 
and happy. \^^shing to live for his peo- 
ple's sake, yet he longed to depart and be 
with Christ. Bay after day was he disap- 
pointed that he did not wake with Jesus. 
Ho did, at last, leaving to the Church the 
memory of a man " full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost." 

Mr. Marsh was twice married, and each 
time most happily. His last wife, a fit 
helpmeet in the service of God, survives 
him; and four children, (all by the first 
maniage,) viz : Elizabeth P., wife of Ed- 
ward L. Goddard, of Claremont, N. H. ; 
Phebe F. ; Maria A. M., wife of John 
Haven, of Maiden, Ms. ; and Christopher 
B., (H. C. 1855,) now of Chicago, Bl. 



ALPHEUS DEMOND, Esq., died in 
Ware, Ms., Aug. 27th, aged 80. 

Mr. Demond was bom in Paxton, in 
Worcester County, Ms., August 15th, 1779. 
In early life he was a successful mer- 
chant in Spencer. In April, 1813, in 
connexion with Col. Thomas Denny, of 
Leicester, he went to Ware, and bought of 
James Magoon the mills and water power, 
with four hundred acres of land, covering 
the whole territory of the vUlagc, now con- 
taining nearly 3,000 inhabitants. At that 
time there was but a single house standing 
on the tract. The old cotton mill, demol- 
ished three years ago, was built by him, 
and so were most of the buildings erected 
there in the early history of the viQagc, 



The death of his partner, Col. Denny, in 
December, 1814, and the dose of the war 
with Great Britain the same month, arrest- 
ed their manufacturing enterprise for a 
time, but, when it was revived by other 
parties in 1821, Mr. Demond was employed 
to superintend much of the work, and has 
ever been closely identified with the inter- 
ests of the place, until age led him to retire 
firom active business. But his habits of in- 
dustry and his energy of character con- 
tinued to the close of his life. He was the 
patriarch of the village, and a pioneer of 
manufacturing in that part of the State. 

He was often called to serve the town in 
places of trust, and his good judgment and 
integrity of purpose secured for him the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow men in 
an eminent degree. He represented the 
town in the Legislatures of 1826, and 1833. 

Soon after he came to Ware he united 
with the Congregational Church in the cen- 
ter of the town, by profession, and became 
one of its active and efficient members ; and 
in 1826, he took a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Congregational Church 
in the village. Of this Church he has been 
a pillar. 

Few men have so happy an old age. It 
was his prayer that he might not outlive 
his activity and usefulness, and his desire 
was granted to him. Blest in his house 
and in his family, with all things needful 
for his comfort, the evening of life was to 
him tranquil and cheeiful. He felt a lively 
interest in the passing events of the times, 
and was well informed in all public and 
benevolent enterprises. A gentleman of 
the old school, holding fost to the truth, he 
seemed to be a connecting link between the 
past and the fUture. 

But it was in his religious character that 
his life shone the brightest. He loved the 
Church of Christ, and enjoyed the religious 
interest of the last two years, and often 
expressed his gratitude that he lived to see 
this day. His place in the Church on the 
Sabbath, and in the daily morning prayer 
meeting in the chapel was seldom vacant, 
he having been at the latter meeting almost 
constantly till within two days of his death. 
He seemed to be ripening for heaven. In 
the little drdc that has met at his house 
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for a year and a half, eyery Monday eve- 
ning, for prayer, his Christian graces haye 
fihone out, giving evidence of his readiness 
to go to the Better Land. A severe attack 
of cholera morbus closed his life in twenty- 
four hours. 

Mr. Deznond leaves a widow and seven 
children. Two sons are mantifacturers in 
Ware, and two in Montague. One is a 
lawyer in Boston. His daughters are the 
wives of Eleazer Porter, of Hadley, and of 
George H. Jones, of Victory Mills, N. Y. 



Bev. WILLIAM BATES was the son of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D.D., formerly of Ded- 
ham, Ms., and afterwards the honored and 
eminently useful President of Middlebury 
College, Yt. Mr. Bates was bom in Ded- 
ham, Jan. 19, 1816. He united with the 
Congregational Chtirch in Middlebury in 
the summer of 1836 ; was graduated from 
Middlebury CoUege in 1837, and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1840. Two 
subsequent years were spent in teaching, 
with great acceptance and success. 

After supplying the pulpit in North- 
bridge for six months, he was ordained 
over that Church and Society, Nov. 6, 1845, 
and held this office twelve years. During 
his pastorate there, there was a revival 
which left scarcely a family untouched. 
In 1858, he judged it best to close his ooiv- 
nection with that people, and receiving a 
unanimous and cordial welcome to the 
pastoral office in Palmouth, Ms., was in- 
stalled June 16th, 1858 ; and there he died, 
Sept. 9» 1859, aged 42. 



Dea. JAMES TUFTS, died in West 
Roxbury, Ms., Sept. 5th, 1859, aged 59. 

Dea. Tufts was a native of Plymouth, 
Ms., where he passed the years of his mi- 
nority, surrounded by such social and re- 
ligious influences as were not suited to 
foster an attachment to Orthodoxy, but 
quite the reverse. It was not till after his 
removal to Boston that he was brought 
into connection with evangelical instruc- 



tion. He made a profession of zeligion 
under the ministry of Rev. Lyman Beccher, 
who was then pastor of Hanover Street 
Church— -which was afterwards removed to 
Bowdoin Street, where he was an officer 
of that Church. He possessed a diBczimi- 
nating mind, and had a dear undersfatnding 
of, and strong attachment to, the distzn- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospd. Having 
been brought up under the influence of 
UnUarianUmt when he renounced that er- 
ror, he knew why and wherefore he em- 
braced the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. 
Through a protracted illness, they were 
his support and consolation. In UlusteatioB 
of this, at a time when too fed>le to read 
himself, he requested the following, from 
Bishop Beveridge, to be read to him three 
times, and then three timet more : — 

«This, therefore, is the righteousness, 
and the manner of that justification* where- 
by I hope to stand before the Judgment 
seat of God, even by God imputing my 
sins to Christ, and Christ's righteouaiess 
to me ; looking upon me as one not to be 
punished for my sins, because Christ bath 
suffered, but to be recdved into the joys of 
glory, because Christ hath performed obe- 
dience for me ; and does, by &ith, through 
grace, impute it to me." 

Dea. Tufts was remarkable for his equa- 
nimity, and was kind and affectionate in 
all his domestic rdations. He had a deci- 
ded leaning towards the Puritanical, both 
in doctrine and practice, and yet proclaim- 
ed no war upon those who differed from 
him. His religious views were hdd with 
great tenacity, and nothing but the most 
impregnable logic could avail to change 
them in the smallest iota ; and yet he was 
not a man to disfdlowship such as could 
not see with his eyes all sorts of things 
relating to «life and godliness." He would 
have stood his ground with Lot in Sodom ; 
while at the same time no body in tiuit 
wicked dty who knew him, could have 
failed to respect the blameless and gentle 
manner of his life. 
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(S%utt^tn jfottnetr* 

JT7N15 28. The Vnioa GoDg;regfttional Ch. in Madl- 
■OB, Wis. 

JULY 19. The Seeond Beformcd Dotch Ghareh tn 
Schenectady. N. T., detached itwlf ftom ito 
former relations, and adopted the Oongrega- 
tlonal poUty. 

AUG. 27. At Waylaad, Winona Go., Iflnneaota. 



TUKB 26. BeT. R07AL ROBBINS, from the Ken- 
sington Cb. in Beriin, Ct. 

<* 80. ReT. D. H. BABOOGE, from the Ch. fai 
So. Plymouth, Me. 

JULY 6. Bev. TUOMAS 0. RIOB,from thoXrwi- 
gelical Ch. in Brighton, Ms. 

» 11. Rev. SOLOMON P. FAT.Drom the Ch. in 
Dayton, 0. 

AUG. 28. Rer. JOSEPH XMERSON, from the Ch. in 
RoclObrd, III. 

" 80. Rer. B. P. RAT, from the Oh. at MeliH 
doeePalkjVt. 

*' 80. Rev. LEVI O. MARSH, from the Ch. in 
Thomaston, Me. 



MAT 18. Rot. RUPUS M. SAWTSR, (late of Wln- 
throp, Me. ) oTer 2d Ch .. Great Falls, N. H. Ser- 
mon by Rer. E. B. Webb, of Angosta, Me. 

JUNE 28. Rer. PERKINS K. CLARK, oiw the Ch. 
in Sonth Deerfleld, Ms. Sennon by Rer. Br. 
Worcester, of Salem, Ms. 

*• 29. Rot. JOHN G. WILSON, over the Oh. 
in Sivanaey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. M. G. 
Bradford, of Gnfton, Yt. 

" 29. ReT. EDWIN JOHNSON, OTvr the Bondoin 
Street Ch. In Boston. Sennon by Rer. J. P. 
Thompeon, D.D., of New Tork City. 

" 29. ReT. WILLIAM S. WRIGHT, (recently of 
West ATon, Ct.) OTer the Ch. in Chester, Ct. 
Sermon by ReT. J. L. Dudley, of Middletown, Ct. 

JtTLT 7. Mr. ALEXIS W. IDE, OTer the Ch. at Staf- 
ford Spdngs, Ot. 8erBOii>yR«T.J.M.Baeon, 
ofEeseZjMs. 

« 14. Rer. NATHANIEL H. EGGLESTON, OTOr 
the Union Ch. , Madison, Wis. Sennon by Prof. 
Smith, of Lane Semhiaiy . 

*' 22. ReT. GEORGE B. FISHER, (late of North 
Amherst, Ms.) orer the Ch. in Mason Village, 
N. H. Sermon by Rer. Joim Dodge of Harranl, 

AUGUST 8. Rer. M. B. 8TRIEBT, orer the Plymooth 
Ch. in Syraense, N. T. Sermon by Rcrr. Jona- 
than Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y. 

" 24. Mr. MOSES TAYLOR, OTer the Cb. in Owego, 
N. T. Sermon by ReT. Dr. Kitohel, of Detroit. 

" 25. Mr. HENRY G. M^ARTHUR, OTer the Ch. 
at MeGregor, lova. 

'< 80. Mr. JAMBS M'LEAN, otw the Ch. hi 

Thomaston, Me. Sermon by Rer. Prof. Phelps, 
of AndoTer, Ms. 

SEPT. 7. Mr. GEO. P. HERRICK, at Essex, V»., as 
a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. for the North 
Armenian Mission. Sermon by Rer. John U. 
Herrlek, of Malone, N. Y. 



SEPT. 14. Mr. ABBOTT B. KITTREDGE, OTer the 
Winthrop Ch. in Charleetown, Mm. Sermon by 
ReT. A. C. Thompson, of ftoxbary, Ms. 

" 14. Rer. E. A. BUCK, OTer the Ch. In Melrose, 
Ms. Sennon by ReT. Dr. Shepard, of Bangor, 

'< 14. ReT. J. W. HEALY, (formerly of Gardner, 
Ms.,) OTer the Ch. in Walpole, Ms. 

** 21. ReT. 0. 8. TAYLOR, OTer the Ch. in Sims- 
bory, Ct. Sermon by Rot. President Woolsey, 
of Yale College. 

[In our last number we stated that Mr. Stzfhxv 8. 
MiEBOL had been ordained oTer the Ch. in Maiden, 
111. It should liaTe been Rot. Stsphsh S. Mokbzu.] 



JEHmfeterg fHattietf* 

JUNE 2. ReT. D. D. T. M'LAUGHLIN, of Sharon, 
Ct., to MARY W.. daughter of the late ReT. G. 
L. Brownell, of Sharon. 

" 2. Rot. JOHN D. EMERSON, of HaTerhill, N. 
H., to Miss SARAH J. DUDLEY, of Candia, 
N. H. 

» 22. In South HIngham. Ms., ReT. ABEL G. 
DUNCAN, of Freetown, Ms., to Miss AMELIA 
WILDER, of S. H. 

JULY 28. In Orono, Me., ReT. HORATIO ILLSLEY, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me., to Mrs. ELLEN M. 
SILSBEE, daughter of E^jah Webster, Eaq., of 
Orono. 

" 29. Rot. N. C. HASELTINB, pastor of the Ch. 

in Sprinfffleld, Vt., to MARY A., daughter of 

R«T. R. F. Lawrence, of Claiemont, N. H. 
AUG. 6. ReT. WM. H. WARD, of Abington, Ms. to 

MIm ELLEN M. DICKINSON, of Sudbury, Ms. 
" 22. In Sutton, Ms., Mr. ALVAH LILLIE FRIS- 

BIE, pastor elect of the 1st Cong. Ch. in Anso* 

nia, Ct., to Miss JERUSHA SLOCUMB, of S. 
** 26. In Vermontville, Mich., by ReT. W. B. 

Williams, of Charlotte, Rot. JOHN G. W. 

COWLES, of Oberlln, Ohio, to Miss LOIS M. 

CHURCH, of V. 

SEPT. 6. In Somera, Ct., ReT. B. C. BIS8SLL, of 
West Hampton, Ms., to Miss EMILY, daughter 
of Dea. Oren Pomeroy, of S. 

<* 7. In North Amherst, Ms., Rot. GEORGE E. 
FISHER, pastor of the Ch. in Mason Village, 
N. H., to Miss ELLEN E., daughter of I<rmaa 
Kellogg. 

« 18. In PrOTidence, R. I., ReT. JONATHAN 
LEAVITT, D.D., pastor of Richmond St. Ch., 
to Mrs. ABBY G. B. PACKARD, of P. 



JUNE 26. In North Abington, Ma., Rer. OTIS 
THOMPSON, aged 88 years, 9 mos. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 
" 29. Tn Branfleld, Me., Rot. JAMES TATTON, 
aged 86. 

(« 80. In Sanford, Me., Rot. CHRISTOPHER 
MARSH, aged 64 ys. 10 mo. (See Necrology.) 

JULY 24. In Winthrop, Me., ReT. GEO. H. SHEP- 
ARD, son of Pror S., of Bangor. 

'< 80. In Frankfort, Me., ReT. STEPHEN GOULD, 
pastor of the Ch. in Poland, Me., aged 69. 

SEPT. 9. ReT. WILUAM BATES, of Falmouth, 
Ms. aged 42. (Sea Necrology.) 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, NEW YORBL 

Thb Trustees of the American Congregational Union, at their meeting April 12, appropriat- 
ed to Congregational churches as follows, tIz : — Mendota, 111., $100 00 ; Newton, Jasper 
Co., la., $250 00 ; Canton, Ms., $a00 00; Middleton, Wis., $200,00; Indianapolis, Ind., (es- 
pecial,) $500 00. By eapecttU is meant those instances where an indiridual or a Church gives 
the money for the Church to which it is appropriated. If said Church comes within the roles 
which govern in other cases, and complies with the usual conditions, the Trustees are only too 
glad to be the almoner of all such especial benefactions. 

At their meeting May 3d, an especial appropriation was TOted to the Congregational Church 
of Flushing, L. I. At their meeting, May 23d, an especial appropriation was made to the 
Congregational Church at Abington, 111., of $250 00. Voted, That the Annual Report of the 
Trustees, the Treasurer's Report, and the Annual Address, be published iA the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. June 27, appropriations were made to Congregational Churches as follows, 
viz. :— Wyandotte, K. T., $500 00; £1 Paso, HI, $300 00; Worth, Mich., $250 00; Aurora, 
111., $200 00 ; Frescott, Wis., $200 00 ; Nevada, Cal., $300 00 ; Grand Haven, (additional,) 
$100 00 ; Winona, Min., $500 00 ; Church of the Pilgrims, Milwaukie, $500 00. 

Since our annual meeting there have been paid to churches as follows, viz. : — Mendota, 
$100 00, by the Ist Congregational Church of Newton, Ms,— Rev. D. L. Furber, Pastor ; la- 
dianapolis, Ind., $50000, by Wm. Allen, Esq., New York ; Flushing, L. I.. $250 00, by Chas. 
Abernethy, Esq., of New York ; Grand Haven, $300 00 ; Winona, $500 00 ; Milwaukie, $500,- 
00 ; Geneva, K. T., $100 00, by Nelson Kingsbury, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. ; and to the Church 
at Hudson, Wis., $250, by Abner Kingman, Esq., of Boston. 

It is proper to state that the appropriations of the last meeting were much above the av6^ 
age. Some of them were eepecial ; some very urgent eases, the houses, if not the churches, 
periled without immediate aid. In most of these cases, however, there is good reason for 
believing that the gift will speedily be returned, with large interest. The receipts since the 
Anniversary have been, for May, $933 95; for June, $818 07 ; for July $276 05 ; for August, 
$317 07 ; total, $2,345 14, — a less amount for the four months than is needed every month. 
May the future be more propitious 1 



QUARTERLY MEETING OF THB CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

In the necessary absence of Edward Buck, Esq., who had been appointed to read a paper 
on '* Ecclesiastical Councils, in their legal aspects,'* at the August meeting, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary was requested to read an article which he had prepared for this periodical, (see 
pp. 359-308,) on the '* American Home Missionary Society and the N. S. General Assembly." 
A free discussion of the subject matter by the members present, elicited their warm appro- 
bation of the paper. 

At an adjourned meeting two weeks later, the Association were favored with Mr. Back's 
production, the result of a thorough and instructive research into the history, authority, and 
legal proceedings of Ecclesiastical Councils, as established by usage among New England 
Congregationalists,— for which the thanks of the Association were voted, and a copy request- 
ed for such further use as the Directors may see fit to make of it. 

The Librarian reported the following donations in books, &c., during the quarter, vis :— 

Bev. J. L. Taylor, 1 volume ; J. A. Palmer, 2 ▼. ; R«v. P. G. Hcadly, 2 v., and 67 pamphlets ; Rev. D. T- 
Kimball, 4 p. and 6 manaMripts ; J. W. Tbomtoo, 47 p. ; Rev. H. J. Patrick, 2 v. : Rev. 8. Harding, 1 r. ; 
8. A. GreeDj 1 v. ; Hon. 8. H. Walley 26 v. and 146 p. : Rav. 6. Rietaards, 870 p. ; Mrs. Ronell, (of Kiop- 
ton,) from Rev. 8. Partis* Library, 17 v. (ancient) and 12 m. ; R«v. J. Peokham and Rev. D. wight, 15 t. ; 
Rev. J. M. Bacon, 2 v. ; O. & C. Merrlam, 1 v. ; S. Spaaldlng, National Intelllgenoer ftom 1816, % t. ; Dn. 
W. Wbltnej, 1 v. : Rev. D. D. Held, D.D.. 1 v. ; Rev. A. H. Dashlell, 13 pamphlets, and the writing desk of 
Rev. I>r. Stephen West, formerly of 8toekbTldge. 



Thb Editors and Proprietors of this Quarterly are able to assure their subscribers that its 
success has been such as to make it certain that it meets a felt want, and will be permanently 
sustained by the denomination to whose interests it is especially devoted. They are happy to 
add also that the experience of the year has been such as to authorize its continuance at the 
same price, and with a somewhat increased size. And, in the belief that they give to each sub- 
scriber a generous return, they beg the kind co-operation of all in extending its circulation as 
widely as possible. Please remember that the money must always accompany the order. 
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Ignatius, 67 
Illsley, 419 
Indians, did the PUgrims wrong 

the, 129-85 
Ingalls,412 

Inoculation, introduction dL 261 
Installations, lists of; 100, 280, 818, 

419 
Jackson, 29, 61, 72, 100, 107, 188, 

811 
Jacoble, 118 
James, 181, 223,286 
James I., 184, 276 
Jdfeids,102,228,281 
Jefferson, 80 
Jenkins, 101 
Jerome, 18, 25 
JeflBup,29 

Jewett. 94, 218, 229, 882, 366, 412 
John, 282 

John of Gaunt, 284, 287 
Johns, 47 
Johnson. 108, 160, 196, 199, 216, 

280,878,889,418 
Jones, 101, 102,188,^8 
Jowett,886 
Joy, 188 
Judd, 864-4^ 
Judkins, 100 

Judson,43,46-7,966,267 
Justinian, 107 
Keep, 47, 60 
Kellogg, 62. 856 
Kendin, 10&-1, Kenrick, Kendriek, 

19,69 
Khniiall, 61, 108 
King, ^1,248, 812, 819 



Kirk, 101-2, 280, 819 

Kltehel, 61. 96. see obituaries, 98, 

101-2,^818-19,326,419 
Kitsredge,419 
Knight, 60 
Knighton, 286 
Knox, 295 
Kuinoel, 67 
Lambert, 42 
Lamphear, 101 



Langfaam, 281 
Laagpaap, 819 

' ,tttto,61,100,282,824, 



Laud, 216 

Lawrence, 106. 186, 818, 419 

Learned, 100, 106, 820, 858, 857 

Learitt, 223, 816. 826, 419 

U Bis, 278-9, 287, 296 

Leohftnrd, 129, 160 

Lee, 89, 46, 60-1, 102, 261, 267, 811 

Leland,Lealand,190,278 

Leonard, 863^ 
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Li]id«67,836 

Lingard,280,282,285 

Litchfield, 41 

Little, 318 

LlTln^tOD, 28D 

Lloyd, 74 

LoftuR, 2 

Lombard, 70, 279 

LoDgley, 230 

Longman, 281 

Loomln. 313, 810-20 

Lord, 101-2, 316. 3t)3 

Loring. 230 

Lore, 101 

Ludlow, 148, 208, 818 

Liim, 101 

Lather, 24, 76, 110, 2n 

Lyman, 40, 45-^ 4d, 50 

Lvnde,411 

M« Arthur, 419 

HcCabe, 208 

McCallum, 318 

HcOlure, 145, 208 

MeOollom, 318 

McDonald, 102 

McEwen, 51 

MeQinley,8i9 

McKeen, 318 

McLaughlfu, 230, 419 

McLean, 419 

McLeod, 280, 419 

Maeauley, 142 

Maekey, 888 

Macock, 74 

Magoon, Magoon, 819, 878, 417 

Maloohn, 199 

Maltby, 6l, 157, 280, 819, 388 

MandeTille, 889 

Mann, 51, Me oUfcuarlM, 226, 231, 
897,406 

Manning, 1, 319 

Manael, 309 

March, 319 

Marlin, 229 

Marmootel, 107 

Marsh, 230, 819-20, M9 obitnaiiM, 
416-19 

MarshalU 889 

Martin, 28, 268-9 

Martyr, 76 

Maaon, 89, 810, 887, 868 

Maaiachuiette Geneial Aflfloclatioo, 
sketch of, 88^63 

Maattchusetts, statiaties of Congra- 
gationallsta in, 320 

Massaaoit, 132 

Masson, 217, 410 

Mather, 7, 18, U, 49, 69, 70,108, 
187, 148, 166, 172 ; Cotton, bio- 
graphical Kketoh of, 283-264; 
theology of, 289 ; useralneee, 244 ; 
literary character, 246, 276, 334, 

Matheson, Mathewson, 180. 367 

Matthew of Westminster, 280 

Mazy, 809 

Mead, Meade, 47, 60, 102-8, 186, 
314 

Meadows, 10 

Means, 51. 146, 819 

Meech, 356, 355 

Meeting-honsetf, historically and 
soggeetiyely, 186-214 ; early, 186; 
puE?8 of, 191, 213-14, 301^ views 
of, 187, 189, 192-3, 198, 205, 207, 
212, 369 ; kind suitable for Con- 
gregationallsts, 20&-14; ventila- 
Son of, 211, 300, 369 

Mellidge, 382 

Mendicant orders, corruption of, 
270 

Merriam, 314 

Merrick, 100-1, 

Merrill, 101-2, 319. 355, 419 

Meflsinger, 265, 267 

Methodists, statistics of, 125, 299, 
387 ; misHiona^ «0Drts of, 389 
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Mliler, 231 

Mills, 46, 118, 892, 412 

Mltner, 278, 294 

MiltoD. 196, 216-17, 278, 410 

Miner, Minor, 280, 267 

Ministers. Am. Cong, in 1858, num- 
ber of, 88 ; marriages of, 103. 231, 
319, 419 ; dismisMis of, 100, 230, 
818, 419 ; ordinations and insUI- 
lations of, 100, 280, 818, 419: 
deaths of. 106. 231, 320, 419 

Ministers, the old winr of support- 
ing, 168 ; their oiTll and eccle- 
siastical relation to churches and 
societies, 166 «< m?. 

MIssi<raB, A. B. C. F., origin of, 

Missionary statistles, 886 

Monroe, 228 

Montague, 229 

Montelth, 102 

Montgomery, 869 

MooK, More, 46, 199, 2»^, 819, 

826 
Morgan, 880 
MorgridffMOl 
Morong, 2d0 
Morrill, 419 
Morris, 229-80 
Morse, 49, 60, U4-^17, 186 
Mortara, 104 
Morton, 29, 64. 186, 276 
Bfortuary Statistics, 867 
Mnrdock, 20, 60 
Murphy. 319 
Nash, 183, 316, 412 . 
Nasoo, 100-2 \ 

Neal, 271-2 

Neander,19,96,125,182 
Necrology, Congregatlooal, 96,218, 

812, 412 
Neill, 51 

Nelson, 60-1, 199, 866 
Nenner,892 
Netter, 281 
Newberry, 147, 149 
Neweomen, 241, 894 
Newell, 46, 231, see obftvariet, 314- 

16 
Newman, 101 
New Jersey College, grmdoates of; 

New York, General Association of; 

oxganiaed. 167; Conflregatlonal- 

Ism In Western, 160-8 
Newth, 391-2 
Newton, 149, 311 
NichoU,102,229,810,410 
Nickerson, 191 
Niles, 164, 266 
Noddle, 143 
Norris, 898 
Norton, 280, 318, 893, Orthodox 

£Tangelist of, 73 
Norwich, Ct., plans of Church In, 

301-8 
Nott, 46, 61 

Noye8,101,231,265,393 
Oakes,252 
Oberlin, 136 

Obituaries ; see Table of Contents. 
Ogden, 389 
Oldham, 144 
Oldmixou, 247 
Olds, 101 
Oliphant, 51 
OliTer. 129, 167 
01shau5eu, 1», 60 
OrdinationA and In-stallationB, lists 

of, 100, 280, 318, 419 
Origon,23 

Orthodox Erangellst, plan of, 73 
Osgood, 60-1, m, 363 
Osaiun, 107 



Otis, 281, 818 

Ouaamequln, 133 

Packard, 60, 102, 419 

Packenham, 199 

Page, 100 

l>aine, 61, 819, 861, 899 

Paley, 408 

Palftvy, 181 

Palmer, 90-1, 94, 223, 318-19, 333 

Paris,280 

Park, *aO. 86, 00, TO, 89, 102, adU, 
811 319 

Parker, 101, 228, 280, 818, 8M 

Parsons, 48, 281 

Partridge, 162 

Pascal,m 

Pastor and People, their dril aixl 
ecclesiastical relation, 166-178 

Pastoral mlatton, defined, Wt : bov 
Ibrmed, 166 ; tenure of, 168 ; ho* 
diasolTod, 170; Pastom, dlonis- 
BalsotJ00,2a0,818,419 

Patton, 826 

Parely, 281 

Payson, 884 

Peabody,41,966,a68 

Peaeb, 183 

Pearson J7jJ04, 110, 267 

Pease, lOB. 270 

Peck, 102, 352 

Ptekham, 61 ; rait of, 169 ; 31!» 

Peet,I08 

Pelagius, 121 

Peloubet, 819 

Percy, 284 

Perkins, 39, 61, 128, 278, 275, 319, 
864,416 

Perley, 47 

Perrin, 101, 819 

Perry, 47, 101 

Peters, 61, 863 (419 

Phelps, 60-1, 89, 101-8, 152, £», 

Philip, 131 

Phillips, 114-16, 160, 2S1 ; tHUisD, 
sketch of, 833-840; 410 

Pickard,389 

Pickering, 107, 109, 175 

Pierpont, suit ol 174, 176-7 

Pike, 281 

Pilgrims, dU they wrong the In- 
dians, l29 

Pindar, 167 

Pitkin, 160 

Pitt, 80 

Plhnpton, 103 

Pliny, 196 

Piatt, 853, 866, 389 

Plumb, 102-3, 269 

Polycarp, 25 

Pomeroy, 50, 160, 314, 419 

Pond, 60, 62. 280, 266, 267 

Ponsonby, 199 

Poole, 180 

Pope, 46 

Porter, 60-1, 102, 118, 188, J», 
319, 856, 863 

Portraits, opposite title, 105, 333, 
833 

Post, 00, 326, 889 

Potwin, 881 

Powell, 164 

Powers, 326 

Pratt, 100-1, 819, 898 

Piendce, 224 

Pnsbyterian, Theol. teninarlasiQ 

the U. 8., 185 
Presbyterians; in Wwten N>v 
York, 161 ; co-operation in'A. H. 
M. Society. 859-868 ; uokin wiA 
CongregatkniallBts, 363; itatl*- 
tics of, 127, 388; misflionary ef- 
forts of. 389 
Preston, 352 

Prince, Thomas, sketch of, l-l*^ \ 
70, 107, 148, 281, 234-6, 2iO, ^ . 
396 
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PriaoetOD. why so naoMd, IB 

Palflifer, 104 

Panehard, 69« 278 

Pundenon, GO 

Puritan Hymn and Tone Book, 
310 

pQritan Sabbath, 271 

Putnam, 41. 101, 229, 819, £(51 

PynchoD, 74 

Quarterly, Congregational, plan of, 
212 ; arroQgementB with Congre- 
gational Library ABtodatlon, 826} 
with Am Cong. Union, 822 

Qainoy, 8, 251, £5-7, 268, 3U, 885 

Quint, title, 61-2. 77, 124, 185, 165, 

180,228,231,288, 296, 822, 882, 

385 
Randall, 149 
Kankin, 101 
Bansom, 891 
Kay, 101, 418 

llead, Reed, 101, 181, 267. 819, 826 
Religions in the world, 872 
Reynolds, 41, 51 
Rice, 50, 101, 810, 889, 410 
Richaid II.. 284, 313, 318 
Richards, 221, 2^1, 268, see obltua- 

rlee,316 
Richardson, 100-1, 107, 855 
Richmond, see obitnaries, 815; 

sketch of the life of Gilbert, 887- 

407 
Riddel, 44 
Ripley, 104 
Ritchey, 229 
Robbins, 4, 7-12, 15, 51, 102, 111, 

217, see obituaries, 225, 287, 247, 

250, 252, 260, 419 
Roberts, 103, 390 
Robinson. 54, 68, 158, 180, 278, 275, 

815, 326, 879, 418 
Roby, 391 
Rochester, 29 
ItockweU, 51, 419 
Rockwood, 101, 104, 280 
Rogers, 51, 100, 319, 391 
Roman Catholics, statistlcB of, 298 
Root. 101 
Rorsiter, 148 
Rowland, 311 
Ruggles, 413 

Ruakin, 374-5, 878-881, 884 
Ru«ell, 99, 107, 186-7, 230, 851 
Sabbath, Puritan, 271, 277 
Sabelliufl, 121 
Safford, 102 

Ragamore John, 182, 184 
Sagamore James, 184 
Salaries of early ministers, 159 
Salter, 229, 319 
Saltonstall, 182, 159, 834 
Sampson, 410 
Sanborn, 312 
Sandford, 330 
Sannden, 141 
SayBgc, 104, 186 
Sawyer, sketch of the Iter. John, 

D.D., 62-66 ; 94^, 104, 230) 419 
Schaff, 19, 197 
Schneider, 103 
Scott, 199, 410 
Seabury, i02 

Seagraye. see obituaries, 218 
S«ar8, 311 
Seocomb, 229 
Seeley, 51. 100 
Sessions, 51, 100 
Severs, 11 
Sewall, 11-13, 50, 64, lOS-3, 256, 

200,312.318-19,396 
Seymour, 318, 362 
Shaw, 194 
Shay, 338 
Shedd, 310 
Sheldon, 51, 96, suit of, 169, 173, 

175 



Shepard, Shepherd, 60>1|60. 62, 
103, 230. 826^8827897, 418-19 

Shirley, 278-282 

Shutrleff, 226 

Simpkins, 41 

Skelton, 159 

Skeele, 103 

Slocum, 419 

Smalley, 51, 809, 315, 888 

Smith, 8, 50, 100, 102, 104, 181, 
229, 231), 267, 311, 318-19, 826, 
392, 419 

Sn«ll,47-^,103,224 

Snow, 266 

Sooinus, 121 

Somerby, 142 

Scale, ^ 

Sontbgale, 11 

Southworth, 133, 230 

Spalding, 44, 50 

Sparks, 237, 241, 258, 960-1, 263 

Spear, 818 

Spencer, 101, 199, 230, 898 

Splhnan, 889 

Sprague, 39, 44, 47, 115 

Spring, 44-^ 66, 114-16, 118,227, 
884 

Spurgeon, 382 

Squeb, 144 

Stacy, 398 

Stallburg, 113 

Standisb, 138 

Stanton, 2, 11 

Stapfer, 118 

Statistics, American Congregation^ 
al, 77-89; Baptists, 126, 885; 
Baptist. ITiee Will, 127 ; Congre- 
gationaiists In Blassaehusects, 
820 ; Congregadonalists In rari- 
ous States, 411 ; Dutch Reform- 
ed, 125. 385; Episcopal, Protes- 
tant, 127: General, 296 ; Metho- 
dist, 125, 299, 887 ; Missionary, 
889 ; Presbyterian, 127, 888 ; Re- 
ligions of the world, 3n2 : Roman 
Catholic, 298; Swedenborgian, 
299; Unitarian, 297; UnlTeisa- 
list, 297 

Statistics, Mortuary, of graduates 
of AndoTer Theologicsl Semina- 
ry, 857 

Statistics, defects In our, 189-141 ; 
suggestions regarding, 320 ; what 
desirable, and how to be collect- 
ed, 135-141 

Steams, 45, 60, 101, 103 ; suit of, 
175-6 ; see obituaries, 221-8, 311, 
864 

Stennings, 133 

Scerratt, 3^9 

Stewart, 107 

SUer, 112 

Stoddard, 96, 12S3, 148 

Stone, 51, 101-2, 231, 811, 826, 393 

Storm, 50-1, 101, 231, 268-9, 319, 

Story, 376, 389 

Stoughton, 256, 260 

Stowe, 51, 269, 877 

StoweU, 102 

Street, 889 

Strieby, 419 

Strong, 230, 316, 837-8, 854 

Strype, 272 

Stuart, Stewart, 107, 217 

Sturtevant, 00,281 326,414 

SuUlvan, 152 

Sulpicius, 28 

Sumner, 42, 143 

Swain, 228, 819 

Swan, 102 

SwedenborgUn Stotisties, 299 

Sweetser, 51, 102, 228, 819 

Swift, 101, 104. 

Sykes, 318 

Tuggart, 50 

TaUman, 103 



Tappan, 102, IV), 882 

Tattqn, 419 

Taylor, 51, see obituaries, 96-7*, 
103, 218, 281, 965, 811, 838, 868, 
409,419 

Tennent, 16, 265 

Tenney, 102-^, 856 

Terry, 231, 319, 357 

Tertnlliao, 19, 23, 121 

Testament, Alrord's Ox«ek, 810 

Thacher, 186, 281, 826 

Thaxter, 319 

Tha>er, 103 

Theodoret, 23 

Theological Seminaries, Cong'l in 
in U. S., 181-5 ; in England, 889- 
392 ; Presbyterians hi the U. 8., 
185 

Theophylact. 18 

Theremin, 310 

Thomas and EUabeth, (ship,) 8 

Thome, 102 

Thompson, 95, 108, 107, suit of, 
169, 173-4 ; 198-9, 235, 819, 824, 
826-7, 855. 389, ne oUtnaiies, 
415, 418-19 

Thornton, 810 

Thurston, 102, 220, 280 

Thwiog, 112 

Ticknor, 13 

Tillot8on,350,852 • 

Tilton,80,217,311 

Tindal, 21 

Todd, 61, 101, 319, 327 

Todhunter, 891 

Tompkins, 826 

Torrey, 230, 818 

Towle, 870 

Towns, 51, 60 

Townsend, 391 

Tracy, 69, 217 

Trask, 412 

Treadwell, 46 

Treat, 150 

Tripp, see obituaries, 226 

Trumbull, 89, 143, 143-9, 967 

Tucker, 51 

Tackney,241,394 

Tufts, see obituaries, 418 

Tupper, 819 

Turner, 46, 60, 319, 322 

Twining, 192 

Twitchell, 190, 819 

Tyler, 108, 188, 218, 819 

Tyng,94 

Tyte,39 

Uhden's N. E. Theocracy, 95, 182 

Underwood, 108 

Unitarian statisUcs, 297 

Unitarianism, its rise in New Eng- 
land, 254 

Unirenalist statistics, 297 

University of Vermont, graduates 
of, noticed, 415 

Upham, 103, 318 

Upson, 815 

Urban Y., 281 

Usher, 286 

Vail, 60-1 

Vattel, 182 

Yaughan, 278-80, 283-6, 289-91 

YenUlation, 211, 300-8, 369-372 

YermUye.lOl 

Yicara, 217 

Yltringa, 118 

YoBe,853 

Waddlngton, 324, 827 

Wadsworch, 853 

Waite, 101, 103 

Waldo, 311 

Wales, 39 

Walker 50, 101-2, 188, 228, 231, 
318, 819, 326 

Wallace, 180. 230, 318 

Walley, 46, 337 

Walworth, 354 

Wannapokoj 132 
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Wwd, 41,61,106,419 

Wardwell, 104, m 

Wardfwofth, 18 

WarfamiD, 14»-4, 148-0 

Warner, BB, 229, 868, 866 

Warren, 220. 880 

Washbozn, 818, 826-7 

Washington. 47 

Waunnan, lOO-l, 898, 406 

Wataon, 891 

WattB, 16 

Wayland, 811, 408 

Wabb, 419 

Webber, 106 

Webeter, 104, tee oMIaariet, 219-20) 

280,419 
Weed, 226 
Weelu,809 
Weld, 861 
WelUngU>n,199 
Wellman, W> 
Welle, 48^, 47, 108, 146, Me oblta« 

arlee)224-«, 818)867 
Welfcon, 227 
Wentworth, 216 
Weeley, 88, 881 
Weet,41,44,60,826 
Whately, 67 
Wheeler, 818, 820. 4l4 
Wheeloek, 62, 868-6 
Whcelwricht, 818 
Whipple, 280 
Wb]aton,248 
Whitaker, 278 
White, 46, Me obltaarien, 98-8. 101 , Wlnthinp, 

108-4,144,226,280,2^,80 186,884, 
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WIlooz, WlUeox, 819 

Wilder, 100.281,419 

WllklDf, 28&-6, 1tt» 
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Wlllard, 40, 42, 74, 102, 104, 261) 
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Wlllet, 101 

Wllley, Willie* 819, 412 
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WUUam and Uaiy, 264 
Williami. ^108, 143, 216, 281, 
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Winslow, 100, 217 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY: 

a 3Bettotninat(flnal Sournal of JFactjs, Princtplejs anti atgutnentei 

CONDUCTED, UNDEB THE SANCTION OF THE 

CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

AND THE 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

BY 

Ret. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D., Ret. ALONZO H. QUINT, and 
Rev. HENRY M. DEXTER, Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. 



This ne^ candidate for public favor was started in January last, without a single pledged 
subscriber, in the conviction that a felt need existed for just such a Journal as it was de- 
signed to be, and tliat the Public, and the Congregational denomination, especially, would 
sustain it. It was thought by its projectors, that a Quarterly which should confine itself 
strictly, though not bigotedly, to the literature, principles, history, statistics, necessities, 
aims and hopes of the denomination now representing our Pilgrim Fathers all over this con- 
tinent, and which should so concentrate within its pages that which every intelligent Congre- 
gationalist desires and needs to know, might not merely find support, but might hope to do 
much good — ^in disseminating needed information ; in reviving the memory of the virtues of 
the fathers, and advocating again the principles to which they gave the vigor of their love 
and life ; in commending the simple Polity of the New Testament, and of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian Church, afresh to the minds of the thinking world ; in binding to- 
gether Congregationalists— East and West, North and South— by a warmer mutual interest, 
and a more cordial mutual confidence ; and in indirectly advancing ** whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report." It was, moreover, felt that a Journal which should 
in some measure, take the place biographically and statistically left vacant by the suspension 
of the American Quarterly Regieter, (files of which now command the highest price in the 
book-market,) if suited to the popular taste, would meet with large acceptance. 

The Editors and Proprietors are now happy to assure the Christian public that although no 
'agency ' has been employed, the response to their efibrts has been such — in the practical form 
of cash subscriptions — as not only to save them from loss in the large expenditure incident to 
the first year of any such enterprise, but to make the continuance and improvement of the 
Quarterly, at the same low price, a thing of course. It is made clear that the Congregational 
churches and ministry desire and will sustain such a Journal. 

The OoNO&BOATiONAL QuA&TBBLT will, therefore, continue to be issued, as heretofore, at 

OITB DOLLAR A YEAB, IN ADVANGB, 

and will be enlarged so as to make an annual volume of at least iBO pages, with four elegant 
steel portraits, wood-cuts of church elevations and plans, &c., &c., and other features as here- 
tofore. The January number (1800) will contain the statistics formerly published in the 
Ybab Book, in addition to its uttuU variety of other matter. 

ISJ* Please remember that no name is entered on tJie subscription Ust unless accompanied with 
One Dollar in current funds, and that no former subscription will be eontintied (and no num- 
bers be sent) for 1860, unless the dollar is first remitted. At this price, positively no credit can 
be given. 

[O'JBtf careful to give your exact Post-Offiee address ; utith your State and County, if West 
or South* 

(O'Direct aU communications to >— 

<< The Conobboational QrABTEBi.y, Chaunot St., Boston, Mass.*' 

(Soeover.) 
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Testimonials. 



The CoKORBOATtoMAL QtTARTB&LT, (80 far u its Proprietors are infonned,) has been 
invariably received with favor by the Press, and by private critics. From the very large num- 
ber of commendatory notices which have been forwarded to the office of publication, the 
following are selected to enable its readers to judge of the impression it has made upon the 
public. 

I have examined the Congregational Quarterff^ 
and think It a work of Ttry great imporUDee to the 
Congref^onal oonneotion and to the eomiDonUy.— 
Rev. W. A. SUanu. D.D.^ Prendent of Amherst 
College, 

It is my settled nOe aol fee meddle al all vich pob- 



A work which ihoald Intereet and receive the rap- 
port of every lover of CongrcgatlonaUnn.—JIfir. Evan- 
geliet. 

This new-comer into the Periodical Family appears 
with a Ikir record, and well known sponeora.—CVu- 
tian Mirror. 

The ohJect of the work is a good one. . . . W« 
think It will have a wide cUcuJation, and do a good 
work.— Kermoiil CkronieU. 

It is fery handsomely printed, and contains matter 
of mnoh loterett to New Sngland Uiaislers.— JSoftan 
Recorder. 

Jnsfe the thing that has long heen needed. It is 
the only national and broed Church Joomal of the 
denomination, and fgnoree all achoole and parties, 
and means coorageoualy and hoocatly to attain per- 
ftet Impartiality in Its rerordd and reasoning*. 

All will, at least, confem that it is a model of cheap- 
ness. One hundred and four pages with a steel 
cngnring, four tirors repeated,— /or one doVar ptr 
annimi, is a phenomenon unknown before. We hope 
it will always be known hereafter.— CmgrcyaXion- 
aliti. 

Abounding In Just the srgument, statistics and In- 
formation that go to form the right Ideal of snch a 
denominational Issue.— (JSoptiil) WafcAmoft und Re- 
fiector. 

Its dMign Is to promote the Interests of Congrega- 
tlonalliim, and Judging ftrom this number, we regard 
It as admirably adapted to this end. We wish that 
our own denomination might be Htimulated to a sim- 
ilar enterprise.— <Baj7lMi) Ckrixxian JEVa. 

It is conducted by Revs. J. S. Clark, D.D., H. M. 
Dexter, and A. H. Quint ; an admirable trio for the 

Eurpoee— Dr. Clark b«log thoroughly versed In the 
istory and literature of Congregationalism, Mr. 
Dexter an able i>xpounder of Its principles and work- 
and Mr. Quint being the most thorough and 

SMOphieal statistician that the denomination 
ts. In historical and sUtistical matters this 
Quarterly will make good the place of The Am^iam 
Quarterly Register^ while ss a popular exponent of 
the gmat principles of tlie Congregational ftiith and 
order, it will preserve alive much which, through 
long neglect, was beg noing to periBh.— Independent, 

Certainly without a parallel for cheapnera among 
the quarterlies of America.— A. 7. Schoolmaster. 

We have long needed Just such a publicaUon for 
our enlargement, and indeed, self-defenee. as a de- 
nomination, snd this numher most wortliily giyes 
Sromlse of what Is to oome.— J2«v. W. T. Jhmgkty 
h D., Portland^ Me, 

I like the plan and the work, thus flir, very much. 
--Rev J. W. CkMttnngy D.D.^ Portland^ Me. 

Please find enclosed, one dollar, my snbseription 
to your valuable, excellent, most desirable (and Is It 
not too cheap ?) publication.— ii<i;. M Adamt^ D.D.^ 
Boston. 



lications of sny sort, in the way of inducing my peo- 
ple to subscribe for them, preforriog to let them act 
wlioUy for themselves, i bavs, however, bea i 



desirous to have this Quarterfy taken, and hope to 
much from It, that I have made an exception in its 
Ikror. I send, herewith, a list of thirteen nasMS.— 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., ABany, N. J. 

The otjeets proposed, denomlnatkmally considered, 
are appropriate and important to Coogregationstistf 
and to CongregatloBalism, as an eceleslsstleal sys- 
tem, snd In the& promotion you will doubtless hare 
the conntensnoe of the entire denomination.— ii«r. 
EduHtrd W. Hooker^ D.D.y Fairkaven, Fit. 

I am highly pleased with your (>iUKrttriy^ and vish 
yon the largest success.— i2«o. W. L SudingUMj 
D.D.f Brooklyn^ N. Y. 

In enclosing my sidMcriptlon for the Cba^i^- 
tional Quarterly^ I wish to express to yon my grui- 
flcatlon that such a woriL is to be added to our period- 
Iral literature. I have always hunented the demise 
of the old Quarterly Register. I think that severd 
religious periodicals, of hearier pretensions, could 
have been more easily spsred. I am accustomed 
still to refer to the Tolumes of that Quarterly for 
Information which, so for ss I know, is acoe8»ible in 
no other form. I very cordially welcome the appear- 
ance of its rai'CCBSor. The historical and utattoicsl 
acenmuladons In such a work must soon become io- 
valuable to scholarly men, and especially to tho« 
who appreciate our Congregational polity— a polity 
which eflseoclally grows out of the actual histoi7 of 
the churches, and has more than once been modiSfd 
by that history. Snch a work, continued through s 
quarter of a century, may become a more cmthrol 
exponent of Congregationalism as it Is, thsn anj 
more ancient and venexable " Platform.^*— £«&. Aus- 
tin Phelpsy D.D.y Andover, Ms. 

I have rsad with much lotsrest the first number of 
the Congregational Quarterly Journal, and I earofft- 
ly desire that the periodical, so well begun, may b« 
liberally patronised. The American Quarterly Regi«- 
ter, which was conducted by the late Prof. B. B. 
Xdwards, Is a work to which I of^en refer ; and I 
trust that the *' Congr^ational Quarterly " will long 
continue to supply the place of that excellent " Be- 
gister.')- J»te«rdk A. Park, D.D., Andover. 

I have qo heritatlon In sayfaig tbst I am maeh 
pleased with the numbers of the Congregational 
Quarterly thus Ihr. The industry and thoroughiMis 
manifested In it, In the collection of statistics, the 
ability of its articles, and Its genersl spirit, would 
lead me to wish for It, as they can hardly fail to se- 
cure, a very wide circulation.— MvA; Hopkins^ D.D.y 
President of WUliams ColiUge, 
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